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DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  M-^e  D'ARBLAY, 


AUTHOt  Of    ^  BYBLINA/   '  GBCIUa/  ^G. 


Edited  by  her  Niece.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.    London.     1843. 


When  we  reyiewed,  ten  jears  ago,   that  strange  display  of 

egotism  which  Madame  D'Arblay  was  pleased  to  call  Memoirs 

of  her  Father^ '  we  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would 

^  condense  and  simplify  into  a  couple  of  interesting  (and  interesting 
they  would  be]  volumes  her  o\vn  story  and  her  contemporaneous 
notes  and  bond  fide  recollections  of  that  brilliant  society  in  which 
she  moved  from  1777  to  1794.  We  lay  some  stress  on  the  words 
bend  fide— not  as  imputing  to  Madame  D*Arblay  the  sligtest  intention 
to  deceive,  but  because  we  think  that  we  see  in  almost  every  page 
abundant  proof  that  the  habit  of  novel-writing  has  Jed  her  to  colour^ 
and,  as  she  may  suppose,  embellish,  her  anecdotes  with  sonorous  epi- 
thets and  factitious  details,  which  however,  we  venture  to  assure 
her,  not  only  blunt  their  effect,  but  discredit  thetr  authority.' — 
Quart.  Rev.  vol.  xlir.  p.  1S5. 

We  were  not  then  in  the  secret  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  hav- 
ing from  her  earliest  youth  kept  the  diary  now  presented,  to 
us  ;  but  we  gtiessedy  from  many  passages  in  the  ^  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Bumey, '  that  she  was  in  possession  of  copious  contem- 
poraneous materials  for  her  own,  and  we  candidly  forewarned 
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her  of  the  kind  of  errors 'into  which  she  was  likely  to  fall 
in  preparing  her  notes  for  publication.  Our  conjectures  are 
now  too  fully  verified  :  the  interest  is  indeed  much  less  than 
we  anticipated,  but  in  all  the  rest — the  diiTuseness — the  pom- 
posity— the  prolixity — the  false  colouring — the  factitious  de- 
tails— and,  above  all,  the  personal  affectation  and' vanity  of 
the  author,  this  book  exceeds  our  worst  apprehensions. 

At  first  sight  the  Diary  seems  a  minute    record  of  all  that 
she  saw,  did,  or  heard,  and  we  find  the  pages  crowded  with 
names  and  Jeeming  with  matters  of  the  greatest  apparent  in- 
terest— with  details  of  the  social   habits  and  familiar  conver- 
sation of  the  most  fashionable,  most  intellectual,  and,  in  every 
sense,    most  illustrious    personages  of  the  last  age.     TVo  book 
that  we  ever  opened,  not  even  Boswell's  'Johnson,'  promised 
at  the  first    glance,  more    of  all  that  species  of  entertainmjsnt 
and  information  which    memoir-writing  can  convey,    and  the 
position  and  respectability  of  the  author,    with    her  supposed 
power    of   delineating  character,    all   tended  to  heighten  our 
expectation  ;    but  never,  we  regret  to  say,    has  there  been  a 
more  vexatious  disappointment.     We  have  indeed  brought  be- 
fore us  not  merely  the  minor  notabilities  of  the  day,    but  a 
great  many  persons  whose  station  and  talents  assure  tbem  an 
historic    celebrity — King    George  HI.,    Queen    Charlotte,    and 
t^eir  family — Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua,  and  their  society — 
Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  their  circles — 
in  short,  the  whole  court  and  literary  world  ;  and  all  in  their 
easiest  and  most  familiar  moods  : — their  words — their  looks — 
their  manners — and  even  their    movements  about   the  room — 
pencilled,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  most  minute  and  scru- 
pulous accuracy  : — but  when  we  come  a  little  closer,  and  see 
and  hear  what  all  these    eminei;it    and   -illustrious    personages 
are  saying  and  doing,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  and  vexed 
to  find  them    a    t^earisome    congregation  of   monotonous    and 
featureless  prosers,  brought  together  for  one  single  object,   in 
which  they,    one  and  all,    seem  occupied,    as  if  it   were  the 
maiii  business  of  human    life — namely,    the   giori/icalion    of 
Miss  Fcuiny  Burney — her  talents — ^her  taste — her  sagacity— 
her  Wit— rfeer   manners — her   temper — her  delicacy — even  her 
beauty — and,  above  all,   her  modest j  ! 
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We  really  have  never  met  anything  more  curious,  nor,  if 
it  were  not  repeated  ad  nauseam^  more  comical,  than  the 
elaborate  ingenuity  with  which — as  the  ancients  used  to  say 
that  all  rodds  led  to  Rome — every  topic,  from  whatsoever 
quarter  it  may  start,  is  ultimately  brought  home  to  Miss  Bur- 
n^y.  There  can  be,  of  course,  no  autobiography  without 
egotism  ;  and  though  the  best  works  of  this  class  are  those 
in  which  self  is  the  most  successfully  disguised,  it  must  al- 
ways be  the  main  ingredient.  We  therefore  expected,  and, 
indeed,  were  very  willing,  that  Miss  Burney  should  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  herself ;  but  what  we  did  not  expect,  and 
what  wearies,  and,  we  must  candidly  add,  disgusts  us,  is  to 
find  that  she  sees  nothing  beyond  the  tips  of  her  own  fingers, 
and  considers  all  the  rest  of  man  and  womankind  as  mere 
satellites  of  that  great  luminary  of  the  age,  the  author  of 
'  Evelina,  *  In  fact ,  the  first  sentence  of  her  '  Diaiy^ ' 
though  no  doubt  meant  to  pass  for  a  modest  irony ^  turns 
out  to  be  a  mere  matter-of-fact  expression  of  her][truc  senti- 
ments :— 

*  Pari,  /.  1778.  This  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  grand  and  most 
important  event !  At  the  latter  end  of  January,  the  literary  world 
was  favoured  with  the  first  publication  of  the  ingenious,  learned, 
and  most  profound  Fanny  Burney  !  J  doubt  not  but  this  memorable 
affair  will,  in  future  times,  m.-irk  the  period  whence  chronologers 
will  date  the  zenith  of  the  polite  arts  in  this  island  I 
.  *  This  admirable  authoress  has  named  her  most  elabornte  perform- 
ance, «  Evelina  ;  or,  a  Young  ljidy*s  Entrance  into  the  World, » *  — 
vol.  i.  p.  37. 

This  assumed  pleasantry  is  her  bwn  real  view  of  the  case, 
and  affords  indeed  the  text^  as  it  were,  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  a  most  illustrative  commentary. 

We  insist  thus  early,  and  thus  strongly,  on  this  extravagant 
egotism,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
book,  but  for  the  higher  and  more  important  purpose  of  doing 
justice  to  the  eminent  persons  who  make  a  very  mean  and 
very  foolish  figure  when  thus  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  the 
triumphant  car  of  Miss  Burney,  —  for  so  we  must  call  her, 
while  the  '  Diary '  is  written  in  that  name.  We  know  that 
ingenious  and  sensible  people,  from  not  adverting  to  her  real 
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and  sole  objeci^^namely,  herself— hsve  been  led  to  consider 
those  eminent   personages  as  responsible  for  all   the  nonsense 
and  twaddle  which  she  has  chosen  to  pat  into  their  months. 
A  weekly  critic  ('),  for  instance,  who  very  shrewdly  detected, 
and  very  adroitly  exposed,  the  mock  humility  and  inordinate 
tanity.  of  the   *  diarisl, '   is  ncTertheless   so  far  inattentive  to 
the  consequences  they  produce  as  to  assume  her  reports  to  be 
a  true  representation  of  the  manners  and   conversation  which 
she  describes,    and  to  flatter  himself   that  society  now-a-days 
would  not  tolerate  the  ^  commonplace  mediocrity   and  twad^ 
die  of  Johnson  and  Burke  ^  *  or    *  the  enormous  pretensions 
and  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Montague,   Miss  Carter,  and  Han- 
nah More. '     We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the    '  medio- 
crity '  and  '  vulgarity '  attributed  to  those  eminent  persons  by 
Miss  Burney  ;  they  stare-  us  out  of  countenance  in  every  page: 
but  we  very  much  wonder  that  any  atjtentive  reader,  and  above 
all  one  whose  appreciation  of  the  author  is  otherwise  so  just, 
should  not  see  that  '  the  twaddle  *  and  '  vulgarity  "  are  Miss 
Burney 's  own  ;    and  that  her  natural  propensity   to  those  de- 
fects (of  which  there  arc  innumerable  other  proofs)  is  mainly 
assisted  by    her  aflecting,    in  the    true  jog-trot   of   a   novel-- 
writer,   to   give,    verbatim,   all  the  details  of  long    conver- 
sations —  sometimes  many  days  old  —  which  the  readiest  pen 
and  the  quickest  apprehension  could  not  have  done   even  on 
the  instant. 

In  truth  nothing  can  be  so  vapid  as  that  mode  of  reporting 
conversation  must  inevitably  be,  even  in  the  cleverest  hands. 
Boswell,  the  best  and  most  graphic  of  narrators,  never  at- 
tempts so  hopeless  a  task  for  above  two  or  three  consecutive 
paragraphs,  but  more  commonly  contents  himself  with  pre- 
serving the  general  spirit  of  the  discourse — catching  here  and 
there  the  most  striking  expressions,  and  now  and  then  ventur- 
ing to  mark  an  emphasis  or  an  attitude.  A  clever  artist  may 
shetch  a  very  lively  likeness  of  a  countenance  which  he  has 
only  seen  en  passant,  but  if  he  were  to  attempt— in  the  ab- 

(»)  Atbenvam,  «3rJ  April,  184i.     The  dMcription  of  Alita  Buroey'i  sljle  and  ch«- 
ractar  in  that  article  ia  vary  clcrer  and  rer;  jaat. 
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seiice  of  the  object — to  fill  up  the  outline  with  all  the  little 
details  of  form  and  colour,  he  Vould  find  that  his  efforts  only 
diminished  the  spirit  and  impaired  the  resemblance.     So  it  is 
of  reporting  public  speeches — and  so  still   more  of  reporting 
conversations.     But  even  if  Miss  Burney   had   had  more  of 
BoswelFs  happy  knack,  it  would  not  have  'much  mended  the 
matter,    for  her    sole  and  exclusive  object  was — not  to  relate 
what  Burke,  or  Johnson,  or  anybody  else  should  say  on  ge- 
neral subjects,  but  what  flattering  things  they  said.about/on- 
ny  Bumey.     The  result  is,  .that   we   have  little   amusement 
and  less   faith   in  the   details   of   those    elaborate   dialogues, 
which  occupy,  we  believe,  more  than  half  her  volumes-s— their 
very  minuteness  and  elaboration   sufficiently    proi^  that  they 
cannot  be   authentic;    and  they   are,   moreover,    trivial   and 
wearisome  beyond  all  patience.     How — we  will  not  say,   the 
author  of  '  Evelina '  and  '  Cecilia, '  but — how  any  person  of 
the  most  ordinary  degree  of  taste  and  talents  could  have  wast- 
ed time  and  paper  in  making  such  a  miich   ado   about    no^ 
thing  we  cannot  conceive  ;  nor  did  we — till  we  had  read  this 
book — imagine  that  real  life  and  proper  names  could  by  any 
maladresse  of  a  narrator  be  made  so  insufferably  flat,   stale^ 
and  improfitable.     The  severity    of   this  judgment   obliges  us 
to  justify  it  by  some  examples.  We  are  well  aware,  that  they 
will  appear  tedious  and  fulsome,    and  that   our  readers  may 
wish  that  we  had  spared  them  such  wearisome  extracts :    but 
there  is  really  no  other  way  of  giving  them  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  book  ;  and  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  think  un- 
fayourably  of  a  work,  we  are  anxious  to^  allow  it,    as  much 
as  possible,  to  speak  for  itself, 

*  WednesdcLy  {at  Streatham),^\l  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  me 
if  I  had  been  reading  his  a  Life  of  Cowley?* 

*'  aO  yes,*  said  I. 

*  -And  wbat  do  you  think  of  it?» 

*•!  am  delighted  with  it,*  cried  I:  «acd  if  I  was  somebody,  instead 
of  nobody,  I  should  not  hav^  read  il  without  telling  you  sooner 
what  I  think  of  it,  and  unasked. » 

*  Again^  when  I  took  up  Cowley's  Life,  he  made  me  put  it  away 
to  talk.  I  could  not  help  remarking  how  very  like  Dr.  Johnson  is 
to  his  writing;   and  how  much  the  same  thing  it  was  to  hear  or  to 


r.. 
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read  him;  but  that  nobody  could  tell  that  without '  coming  to  Streat* 
ham,  fur  his  language  was  generally  imagined  to  be  laboured  and 
studied,  instead  of  the  mere  common  flow  of  his  thoughts. 

*«Very  true, »»  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  «he  writes  nnd  talks  with  the 
same  ease,  and  in  the  same  manner  :  but,  Sir  fto  himj,  if  this  rogue 
is  like  her  book,  how  will  she  trim  all  of  us  by  and  by !  Now 
she  dainties  us  up  with  all  the  meekness  in  the  world;  but  when 
we  ar^  away,  I  suppose  she  pays  us  off  finely. » 

*ttMy  paying  off, »  cried  I,  «is  like  the  Latin  af  Iludibras,— 

* who  never  scanted  ^ 

His  learning  unto  such  as  wanted;' 
for  I  can  figure  like  anything  whehj  am  with  those  who  can't  figure 
at  all. » 

*  Mrs.  T.— Oh,  if  you  have  any  mag  in  you,  we'll  draw  it  out! 
•Dr.  J.— A  rogue!  she  told  me  that,  if  she  was  somebody  instead 

of  nobody,  she  would  praise  my  book ! 

*F.  Bi— Why,  Sir,  I  am  sure  you  would  scoff  my  praise. 

*  Dr.  J.  — If  you  think  that,  you  think  very  ill  of  me:  but  you 
don't  think  it. 

*  Mrs.  T.— We  have  told  her  what  you  said  to  Miss  More,  and  I 
believe  that  makes  her  afraid. 

"  'Dr.  J.— W^ell,  and  if  she  was  to  serve  me  as  Miss  More  did,  I 
sliould  say  the  same  thing  to  her.  Rut  I  think  she  will  not.  Han- 
nah More  has  very  g%od  intellects^  too;  but  she  has  bj-  no  means 
the  elegance  of  Miss  Burney. 

*  iiWell,»  cried  I,  « there  are  folks  that  are  to  be  spoilt,  and  folks 
that  are  nt)t  to  be  spoilt,  as  well  in  the  world  as  in  the  nursery: 
but  what  will  become  of  me  I  know  not. » 

*  Mrs.  T.— Well,  if  you  are  spoilt,  we  can  only  say,  nothing  in 
the  world  is  so  pleasant  as  being  spoilt. 

*  Dr.  J.  — No,  no;  Burney  will  not  be  spoilt:  she  knows  loo  well 
what  praise  she  has  a  claim  to,  and  what  not,  to  be  in  any  danger 
of  spoiling. 

*F.  B— 1  do^  indeed,  believe  I  shall  never  be  spoilt  at  Slreatham, 
for  it  is  the  last  place  where  I  can  feel  of  any  consequence. 

'Mrs.  T.— Well,  Sir,  she  is  our  Miss  Burnev,  however;  we  were 
the  first  to  catch  her,  and  now  we  have  got,  we  will  keep  her.  And 
so  she  is  all  our  own.  ^ 

*  Dr.  J.— Yes,  I  hope  she  is;    I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  Miss 

Burney. 
'F.  B.— Oh  dear!  hoiy  can  two  such  people  sit  and  talk  such  — 

*  Mrs.  T.^Such  stuff,  you  think?  but  Dr.  Johnson's  love— — 
'Dr.  J.— Love?  no,  I  don't  entirely  love  her  yet;  I  must  see  more 

of  her  first;  I  have  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  her  to  flatter  her. 
I  have,  indeed,  seen  nothing  of  her  but  what  is  fit  to  be  loved,  but 
I  must  know  her  more.     /  admire  her,  and  greatly  too. 
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«  F.  B.— Well,  iiii9  is  a  very  new  style  to  me !  I  have  long 
enough  had  reason  to  think  myself 'loved,  but  admiration  is  per- 
fectly new  to  me/ 

*  Dr.  J.  — I  admire  her^r  her  ohsenmtion,  for  her  good  sense,  for 
her  humour,  for  her  discernment,  for  her  manner  of  expressing  them, 
and  for  all  her  writing  talents.  *— vol.  i.  pp.  120—122. 

No  less  than  nine  pafces  are  expended  in  an  account  of  her 
rcceplion  at  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  evening  parties,  in  which  a 
lively  lady  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  is  introduced  as 
bearing  a  prominent  part,  but— like  everybody  else— all  to 
the  uUimate  honour  of  Fanny  Burney.  We  select,  as  a  further 
specimen,  two  pages  out  of  the  nine : — 

*  Mrs.' Choi. —I  have. been  \ery  ill;  monstrous  ill  indeed!  or  else 
I  should  have  been  at  your  house  long  ago.  Sir  Joshua,  pray  how 
do  yo"  do  ?    You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  don't  come  to  see  you? 

'  Sir  Joshua  could  only  laugh ;    though   this  was  her  first  address 

to  him. 
'  Mrs.  Choi.— Pray,  miss,  what's  your  name? 

*  F.  B.— Frances,  ma'am. 

*  Mrs.  Choi.— Fanny  ?  Well,  a\\  the  Fannys  are  excellent!  and  yet, 
—my  name  is  Maiy!  Pray,  Miss  Palmer,  (Sir  Joshua's  niecej  how 
are  you?— though  1  hardly  know  if  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-nght. 
I  thought  I  should  never  have  got  here!  I  have  been  so  out  of 
humour  with  the  people  for  keeping  me.  «lf  you  but  knew, »  cried 
I,  «to  whom  I  am  going  to-night  (i.  e.  Fanny  Burney},  you  would 
not  dnre  keep  me  muzzing  here!" 

*  During  all  these  pointed  speeches  her  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me;  and  what  could  I  do  ?— what,  indeed,  could  anybody  do 
but  colour  and  simper?  all  the  company  watching  us,  though  all 
very  delicately  avoided  joining  the  confab. 

*  Mr.  Choi.— My  Lord  Palmerston,  I  was  told  to-night  that  nobody 
could  see  your  lordship  for  me,  for  that  you  supped  at  my  house 
every  night?  «Dear,  bless  me,  no!*  cried  I,  «not  every  night!* 
and  i  looked  as  confused  as  I  was  able ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
blush,  though  I  tried  hard  for  it ! 

'  Then,  again,  turning  to  me,  fF.   B.J 

*«Tliat  Mr.  What  dye -call  him,  in  Fleet-street,  is  a  mighty  silly 
fellow ;— perhaps  you  don't  know  who  I  mean?— one  T.  Lowndes, 
(the  printer  of  '  Ei^eHna  ';  —  but  maybe  you  don't  know  such  a  per- 
son ?  * 

*  F.  B.  — No,  indeed,  I  do  not !— that,  I  can  safely  say. 

'Mrs.  Choi.  — I  could  get  nothiftg  from  him:  but  I  told  him  I 
hoped  he  gave  a  good  price;  and  he  answered  me,  that  he  always 
did  things  genteel.     What  trouble  and  tagging  we  had!     Mr.  ■ 
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(I  cannot  recollect  thA  name  she  mentioned)  said  man:— I  said  I  was 
sure  it  was  a  woman:  but  now  we  are  both  out;  for  it's  a  girl! 

'  In  this  comical,  queer,  flighty,  whimsical  manner  she  ran  on, 
till  we  were  summoned  to  supper ;  for  we  were  not  alloweti  to  break 
up  before;  and  then,  when  Sir  Joshua  and  almost  everybody  was 
goue  down  stairs,  she  changed  her  tone,  and,  with  a  face  and  voice 
both  grave,  said, 

*«Well,  Miss  Burney,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say  one  thing 
to  you;  yet,  perhaps  you  won't,  neither,  will  you?* 

*  wWhat  is  it,  ma*am  ?» 

'•Why  it  is,  that  I  admire  jrou  more  than  any  human  hein^l  and 
that  I  can*t  help!» 

*Then,  suddenly  rising,  she  hurried  down  stairs. '  — vol.  i.  pp. 
174-176. 

If  all  this  egotism  had  been,  as  it  professes,  intended  for 
llhe  confidential  eye  of  a  sister,  it  would  have  been  in  some 
degree  excusable :  but  it  was  not  so  ;  and  the  pretence  of  its 
being  so  intended  is  but  another  of  the  shifts  in  which  her 
exuberant  vanity  disguises  itself.  The  journal  went  the  round 
of  her  own  domestic  circle,  and  was  then  regularly  transmit- 
ted to  Mr.  Crisp  and  his  coterie  at  Chessington  (') — and  after- 
wards to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock  of  Norbury  Park,  and  to  we 
know  not  whom  else  —  and  it  seems ,  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
have  been  prepared  and  left  by  her  for  ultimate  publication. 
Strange  blindness  to  imagine  that  anything  like  fame  was  to 
be  gathered  from  this  deplorable  exhibition  of  mock-modesty, 
endeavouring  to  conceal,  but  only  the  more  flagrantly  expos- 
ing, the  boldest,  the  most  horse-leech  egotism  that  literature 
or  Bedlam  has  yet  exhibited. 

If  indeed — which  would  be  a  charitable  but  hardly  credible 
explanation— she  was  herself  under  a  delusion  as  to  her  feel- 
ings and  motives — if  she  really  mistook  the  itchings  of  vanity 
for  the  tremors  of  diffidence  —  it  would  only  remind  us  of 
what  she  herself  said  of  poor  mad  Barry,  the  painter — that 
*  with  an  innocent  belief  that  he  was  the  most  modest  of 
men  J  he  nourished  the  most  insatiable  avidity  for  applause..' 
In  mentioning  a  Doctor  Shepherd,  one  of  the  canons  of  Wind- 
sor, she  says,  « In  no  farce  did  a  man  ever  more  floridly  open 
upon  his  own  perfections,*    vol.  iii.  p.  436;    and    we   may 

«    (')  See  Quarierly  Reriew*  toI.  xlix.  p.  101. 
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safely  saj  that  in  no. farce  did  man  or  woman  ever  so -flo- 
ridly open  on  their  own  perfections  as  Miss  Bumey ;  and  as- 
suredly neither  Barry,  nor  Shepherd,  nor  any  other  glutton 
of  flummery  that  we;  have  ever  heard  of,  could  manage  to 
feed  themselves  with  their  own  spoons  with  such  appetite 
and  activity  as  '  the  author  of  Evelina. '  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  another  celebrated  novelist,  *  Sir,  that  fellow  Richardson, 
was  not  content  to  sail  quietly  down  the  stream  of  reputation, 
without  longing  to  taste  the  froth  from  eveiy  stroke  of  the 
oar. '  But  Richardson  never  thought  of  the  happy  process 
by  which  Miss  Bumey  conducted  her  system  of  self-adoration, 
and  which  we  really  think  the  cleverest  trait  in  her  whole 
history.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  and  carry  on ^  part 
passu,  the  pretension  of  modesty  and  the  cravings  of  vanity; 
but  her  device,  if  not  successful,  is  at  least  ingenious— she 
never,  in  her  own  proper  person,  very  directly  or  outrageous- 
ly praises  Fanny  Bumey — she  never  absolutely  says  '  /  am 
the  cleverest  writer — /  am  the  most  amiable  woman  in  the 
world* — on  the  contrary,  she  humbles  herself  with  all  the 
genuine  modesty  of  a  newly-elected  Speaker — but  then,  on 
(he  other  hand,  she  thinks  it  her  duty,  as  a  mere  historian 
and  relater  of  facts,  to  record,  in  the  most  conscientious  de- 
tail, all  the  panegyrics  and  compliments — however  extravagant 
— which  anybody  and  everybody  might  address  to  her.  ^Dear 
Doctor  Johnson  pronounced  that  F.  B,  was  the  cleyferest 
writer  tliat  ev^er  li^ed^* — *  Sweet  Mrs,  Thrale  exclaimed 
that  F,  B.  was  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world;  • 
and  then,  having  sucked  in  all  these  sugared  details  with  un- 
disguisable  relish,  F.  B,  thinks  it  decent  to  blush-^to  stam- 
mer— to  tremble — to  fall  into  hysterics  of  wounded  modesty, 
and  to  bewail  to  her  coiifldants  the  intolerable  torture — the 
eternal  martyrdom  of  that  universal  admiration  and  worship 
to  which  she — poor  victim — is  thus  reluctantly  exposed.  Even 
after  what  we  have  said,  the  following  specimen  of  humility 
'will,  we  think,  startle  our  readers,  and  it  is  Ihe  more  remark- 
able, because  it  forces  into  notice  another  feature  of  her  va- 
nity, which,  we  should  have  supposed,  Miss  Borney,    instead 

VOL.    VI.  S 
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of  recording,  would  haye  been  equaHy   anxioas  to  obliterate 
from  ber  own  memory  and  from  that  of  others : — 

'And  now  I  caDDot  help  telling  yoa  of  a  dispute  which  Dr,  Johnson 
had  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  next  morning,  concerning  me,  which 
that  sweet  'woman  had  the  honestjr  and  good  sense  {\)  to  tell  me. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  talking  to  her  and  Sir  Philip  Jennings  of  the  amaz- 
ing progress  made  of  late  years  in  literature  by  the  women.  He 
said  he  was  himself  astonished  at  it,  and  told  them  he  well  remein- 
Lered  when  a  woman  who  could  spell  a  common  letter  was  regarded 
as  all-accohiplished;  but  now  they  vied  with  the  men  in  everything, 

««I  think,  Sir,*  said  my  friend  Sir  Philip,  nlhe  young  lady  we 
have  here  is  a  very  extraordinary  proof  of  what  you  say.n 

* « So  extraordinary, «  answered  he,  « that  I  know  none  Kke  her, 
^-nor  do  J  hellef^e  there  is,  or  there  ever  was  a  man  who  could  write  such 
a  book  so  young.  ■ 

'They  both  stared^no  wonder,  I  am  5ure!--and  Sir  Philip  said, 

♦■"What  do  you  think  of  Pope,  Sir?  could  not  Pope  have  written 
such  a  one?* 

*«Nay,  nay,i  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  a  tkere  is  no  need  to  talk  of  Pope; 
a  book  may  be  a  clever  book,  and  an  extraordinary  book,  and  yet 
not  want  a  Pope  for  its  author.  [  suppose  he  was  no  older  than 
Miss  Burney  when  he  wrote  *  Windsor  Forest  \—( Pope  is  said  to  have 
written  *  IVindsor  Forest'  at  16,)— and  I  suppose  *  Windsor  Foreat' 
b  equal  to  '  Evelina  !  '• 

'Windsor  Forest, a  repeated  Dr.  Johnson,  « though  so  delightful  a 
poem,  by  no  means  required  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
nor  the  accuracy  of  observation,  nor  the  skill  of  peiietratiou,  neces- 
sary for  composing  such  a  work  as  '  Evelin^i :  '  he  who  could  ever 
write  'Windsor  Forest'  might  as  well  write  it  young  ^s  old.  Poet- 
ical abilities  require  not  age  to  mature  them ;  but  '  Evelina  *  seems 
%  work  that  should  result  from  long  experience,  and  deep  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  world;  yet  it  has  been  written  without  either. 
Miss  Burney  u  a  real  wonder.  What  she  is,  she  is  intuitively.  Dr. 
Burney  told  me  she  had  the  fewest  advantages  of  any  of  his  daugh- 
ters, from  some  peculiar  circumstances.  And  such  has  been  her  ti- 
midity, that  he  himself  had  not  any  suspicion  of  her  powers,  n 

**Her  modesty,  9  said  Mrs.  Thrale  (as  she  told  mej,  »is  really  be- 
yond bounds.  (!!!)  It  quite  provokes  me.  And,  in  fact,  I  can  never 
make  out  how  the  mind  that  could  write  that  book  could  be  igno^ 
rant  of  its  value. » 

'»That,  madam,  is  another  wonder,*  answered  my  dear,  dear  Dr. 
Johnson,  *for  modesty  with  her  is  neither  pretence  nor  decorum  ;  'tis 
an  ingredient  of  her  nature  :  for  she  who  could  part  with  such  a 
work  for  twenty  pounds,  could  know  so  little  of  its  worth,  or  of 
her  own,  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  her  humility.  b^^^yoL  i.  pp. 
935-S36. 
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The  *  good  sense '  of  thai  '  sweet  woman '  in  repeating 
these  hyperboks  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  *  modesty  and 
humility '  of  the  writer,  who,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  not 
only  circulated  them  amongst  her  friends  at  the  time,  bnt  be- 
queathed them  to  the  wonder  of  posterity  ;  though  conscious, 
all  the  while,  that  the  main  pqint  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admita* 
tion — namely,  the  extreme  jroath  of  the  author — was  an  ela- 
borate deception  on  the  part  of  herself  and  her  friends.  We 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  our  former  article  on  Madame  D'Arblay  s 
^  Memoirs  of  her  Father, '  (')  for  the  details  of  thisjmanoeuv- 
ring  ;  suffice  it  here  to  repeat  that  it  was  at  the  outset  re- 
presented that  Ev^elina  was  the  work  of  a  girl  of  sei^enteen 
— very  shy— remarkably  backward — and  hardly  yet  emerged 
from  the  school-room ;— that  it  was  written  and  printed  by 
stealth,  as  a  mere  childish  frolics-unknown  to  her  father, 
and  even  unseen  by  herself,  until,  after,  the  lapse  of  six 
months,  its  immense  success  forced  it  upon  their  notice.  All 
this  was  very  surprising,  but  it  was  so  confidently  asserted, 
that  no  one,  we  believe,  doubted  its  truth,  till  Madame  D'Ar^ 
blay  began  her  career  of  self-adulation,  in  the  *  Memoirs  of 
her  Father. '  Here  it  was  observed  that,  while  repeating, 
with  many  heightening  circumstances,  the  previous  story  of 
her  extreme  youth  when  *  Evelina '  was  published,  she  in- 
volved in  studied  obscurity  not  merely  the  time  of  her  own 
birth,  but  every  other  date  and  circumstance  which  could 
directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  ascertain  il.  This  strange  silence 
on  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  her  whole  story  excit- 
ed, at  first  curiosity,  and  afterwards  suspicion,  and  at  length 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  ascertained  by  the  parish  register 
of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  that  Frances,  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  Burney,  was  born  in  the  summer  of  1752  (');  and 
that  consequently  she  was  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
*  Evelina '  (1778) — not  se^^enteen,   but — between  twenty -Jiife^ 

(')  Quarlerlj  Reriew,  yoU  xxlix    p.  107. 

(')  Seo  Quarterly  Reriew,  toI.  xHz.  p.  110,  where  it  is  slated  from  the  parish  re- 
gister that  she  was  Baptised  in  July,  1752.  In  the  introduetioa  to  the  Memoirs  her 
ago  it  (for  the  firsl  Cams  by  her  or  hor  frioadt)  sUlod,  u4  it  appoart  that  aha  vat 
borm  OB  tha  iZA  Jbm,  17SS. 
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and  t%ventx^six  years  old.     Thig,  it  is  obvious,   changes  Ihe 
whole  aspect  of  the  affair— the  miracle  is  reduced  to  a  very 
ordinary  fact.     Whatever  be  Ihe  merit  of  the  novel,  it  would 
not,  as  the  work  of  a  ^^oman  ojfit^e^nd^uveniy,   have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  that  it  did,    when  supposed 
to  he  written,  in  the  cfrcumstances  stated,  by  a  girl  of  sci^en- 
teen ;.  the  foregoing  dialogue,  for  instance,  between  Dr.  John- 
«(»l  and  Mrs.  Thrale  never  could  have  happened. 
,  But. Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  or  excuse  for  the 
original  deviation  from  truth,    it    was   followed  up    by   such 
immediate  and  important  consequences,  that  neither  Miss  Bur- 
ney  nor  her  family  could  ever  extricate   themselves  from  it : 
ft  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  main  cause  of  the   kind   of  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  book  and  for  its  author :    it  was,  as 
we  have  just  seen,    the  prominent  topic  of  Johnson's  admira- 
tion,   and  of  that   of  the  literary  world.     It  was  one  of  the 
alleged  motives  of  the   royal    favour   subsequently   shown  to 
her :    in  short,    it  was  the  foundation  of  her  fame  and   her 
fortune  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  in  excuse  for  her  perseve- 
rance in  this  false  position,  that  a  retreat  would  have  requir- 
ed an  exertion  of  nerve  and  spirit  from  which  even  the  stur- 
diest moralist  might  have  shrunk. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  unlucky  secret  caused  her  many 
awkward  embarrassments  and  many  anxious  moments,  and  had 
an  injurious  effect  both  on  her  own  personal  manners  and  the 
style  of  her  subsequent  works.  It  is  impossible  in  reading 
her  journals  not  to  be  struck  by  the  everlasting  conflict  be- 
tween her  inordinate  appetite  for  praise  and  her  professed  un- 
easiness at  any  mention  of  her  works.  Much  of  this  uneasi- 
ness was  no  doubt  mere  affectation,  put  on  as  a  kind  of  cloak, 
under  which  she  might  enjoy  her  vanity  more  decently  ;  but 
there  was  also  probably  some  real  trepidation  at  bottom.  We 
cannot  conceive  a  more  painful  catastrophe,  than  if,  on  one  of 
those  numerous  occasions  where  a  crowd  of  eminent  admirers 
were  celebrating  her  precocious  talents,  the  Cruth  had  by  any 
accident  transpired,  and  jt  had  appeared  that  ihis  artless  girl 
and  her  aminblc  faniify  had  been  guilty  of  so  enormous  a. 
deception  on  the  public  as  the  subtractioi^  of  one-third  from 
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ber  real  years.  We  cab  Iberefore  very  well  imagine  (be  mix- 
ture of  frigbt  and  vanity  with  which  she  must  have  heard 
the  bold  and  voluble  Mrs.  Cbolmondeley,  descanting  on  her 
j'outhj  and  pronouncing  her  with  such  marked  emphasis  'not 
a  tvomariy  but  a  gibl  ' — a  girl  of  27  ! 

But  though  it  is  possible  that  this  deception  began  in  acci- 
dent or  thoughtlessness,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  natural 
predisposition  of  her  mind  was  towards  artifice  and  manoeuv- 
ring. It  was  early  remarked  as  a  prominent  defect  in  her  no- 
vels that  all  her  heroines  were  ^exhibited  as  the  victims  of 
trifling  annoyances  and  imaginary  difficulties,  from  which  two 
words  of  candour  and  common-sense  would  have  extricated 
them.  The  same  error'  runs  through  her  dwjn  memoirs.  She 
represents  herself  as  thrown  into  confnsions,  embarrassmenls, 
terrors,  miseries,  and  so  forth,  by  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  common*  life.  If  she  is  spoken  to,  she  is  in  a  flutter 
of  modest  agitation  :  if  not  spoken  to,  she  is  still  more  alarm- 
ed at  such  ominous  silence.  If  complimented,  she  is  inclined 
to  creep  under  the  chair:  if  not  attended  to,  she  retreats  into 
indignant  seclusion.  She  is  afraid  to  make  tea  at  an  evenin<^ 
party,  lest  she  should  appear  too  obtrusive  ;  and  if  she  does 
not,  she  is  in  still  worse  agonies,  lest  she  should  be  thought 
supercilious. 

The  utter  inanity  and  worthlesshess  of  the  greater  portibn 
of  the  dialogues,  with  which  Miss  Burney  expands  her  vo- 
lumes, have  a  tendency  to  n'^nder  us,  at  first  sight,  indifierent 
to  what  is  nevertheless  a  very  serious  olTence, — the  unpar- 
donable breach  of  confidence ,  in  thus  stealthily  treasuring  up 
fcir  publication  every  idle  word  which  was  uttered  in  the 
unsuspicious  freedom  of  private  society.  She  anticipated  in 
her  youth  faults  that  more  usually  accompany  a  gossipping 
'widowhood.'  She  was  ^idle,  Meandering,  about /mm  house 
to  house;  and  not  only  idle^  but  a  toiler  also^  and  a  bu-^ 
sybodf ,  speaking  tilings  ^vhich  she  ought  not,'  We  need 
not  here  discuss  under  what  peculiar  circumstances,  or  to  what 
limited  extent,  such  a  practice  might  be  justifiable,  because 
there  are  in  Miss  Burney 's  case  no  extenuating  circumstances 
whatsoever.    The  parties  are  all  chatting  in  private  inlercourae., 
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fiomethiies  on  personal  subjects ,  always  in  the  confi<|enoe 
that  there  is  no  tale-bearer  by  to  repeat  elsewhere  anything 
that  may  have  been  said  to  the  annoyance  or  disparagtinent 
of  other  parties,  still  less  that  there  is  a  deliberate  spy,  who 
writes  it  all  down,  first  for  the  amusement  of  her  own  friends, 
and  eventually  for  publication  to  all  the  world.  We  can  call 
this  by  no  softer  name  than  treachery;  and  the  editor  who 
has  thought  fit  to  publish  this  insipid,  yet  sometimes,  we  fear, 
malicious  trash,  not  only  injures  the  author's  character,  but, 
we  think,  compromises  her  own.  She  will  probably  say  in 
her  defence  that  Madame  D'Arblay  intended — perhaps  direc- 
ted-^that  it  should  be  published  ;  but  even  if  that  be  so,  her 
niece  should  have  had  more  tenderness  for  her  memory  than 
to  have  obeyed  such  an  injunction. 

This  we  say  on  general  principles,  and  feel  ourselves  bound 
not  to  permit  such  a  breach  of  good  faith  to  pass  uncensured ; 
but  .we  admit  that  individually  there  is  not  much  harm  done. 
Miss  Bumey  is  in  general  so  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  Miss 
Bumey,  that  the  faults  or  foibles  of  her  acquaintance  occupy 
a  very  secondary  place  in  her  thoughts  or  pages,  and  her  little 
malice  is  generally  so  obscure  in  its  object,  and  so  tedious  in 
its  process  that,  though  a  few  surviving  friends  of  certain^ 
parties  may  be  offended,  there  are  but  two  or  three  instances 
in  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  a  specific  protest. 
These  occur  chiefly  during  the  period  of  Miss  Burney's  do- 
mestication in  Queen  Charlotte's  family,  to  which  we  shall 
beg  our  reader's  attention. 

Miss  Bumey  was  in  the  summer  of  1786  appointed  second 
Keeper  of  the  Robes  to  the  Queen.  This  appointment  she 
owed  partly,  it  is  said,  to  her  literary  reputation,  but  much 
more,  we  believe,  to  the  friendship  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  De* 
lany  ,  with  whom  >  after  Mrs.  Thrale's  mi&erable  mesalliance 
with  Piozzi,  Miss  Burney  had  become  very  intimate.  This 
good  old  lady,  bom  in  1700,  and  the  widow  of  the  celebrar 
ted  Dr«  Delany,  lived  in<  great  intimacy  with  the  old  Duchess 
trf •  Portland  (grand-daughter  of  Lord "  Treasurer  Orford  ,  and 
Prior's  ^Louely,  noble,  little  Peggy'),  and  through  her  had 
become  known  to  their  Majesties,   who,    when  the  Duchess's 
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death  deprived  Mrs.  Delany  of  ber  nsnal  eoitntry  visit  to 
Buklrode,  fittell  up  and  appropriated  to  her  use,  as  a  summer 
residence,  a  small  house  belonging  to  the  King,  close  to  the 
gate  of  Windsor  Gasile,  where  they  often  made  her  momiug 
visits,  and  whence  she  was  frequently  invited  to  the  domestic 
evenings  of  the  royal  family.  The  elegant  and  considerate 
benevolence  of  their  Majesties  to  this  venerable  relique  of  the 
days  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift,  was  made  more  generally 
known  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
Delany's  letters;  and  the  best  part  of  the  present  work  is  its 
minute  corroboration  of  the  amiable  feelings  and  unaffected 
urbanity^  and  condescension  of  those  illustrioUs  personages  and 
their  whole  family,  not  merely  to  Mrs.  Delany,  but  indeed 
to  every  one  who  entered  or  approached  their  domestic  circle ;— > 
but  more  of  this  hereafter.  At  Mi's.  Delany's  their  Majesties 
saw  Miss  Bumey,  and  on  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Keeper 
of  the  Robes,  caused  by  the  retirement  to  her  own  country 
of  a  Mrs.  Haggerdorn ,  who  had  originally  accompanied  the 
Queen  to  England  ,  Mi$s  Burney  was  appointed  assistant,  or, 
as  she  would  have  had  it,  colleague  of  Mrs.  Schwellen" 
berg — a  name  preserved  in  that  lively  satire,  the  'Heroic 
Epistle,'  and  bespattered  in  the  filthy  and  forgotten  libels  of 
Peter  Pindar.  The  main  object  of  the  selection  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney for  the  place — the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Delany,  and  the 
facilitating  ber  intercourse  with  her' royal  friends-^ was  no 
doubt  accomplished,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  choice  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  fortunate.  'Miss  Bumey  thought  herself 
above  her  business,  though  we  rather  suspect  that  she  was 
really  below  it,  and',  whether  from  vanity,  or  ignorance,  or 
shyness  ,  seems  to  have  done  it  with  a  mixture  of  remissness 
and  assumption  which  exercised  all  the  indulgence  of  her 
gentlfr  land  tolerant  mistress.  These  circumstances  naturally 
oecftsioned  her  some  petty  distresses,  which  her  peculiar  pro- 
pensity inflates  and  aggrandiies  into  such  serious  calamities, 
tliai  a  hasty  reader  would  conclude  ^rom  her  evidence  that 
a  eourt  life,  even  under  the  best  of  sovereq^,  is  one  of  in- 
tolerable morlifieation  and  misery.  The  fact  may  be  so  ah* 
stractedly  ;   but  assuredly  Miss  Bumey's  miseries  wwe  thiefty 
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of  her  own  manufacture.  This,  to  prevent  misapprehension 
about  what  is  called  the  Court ^  deserves  soi&e  elucidation. 
Firstv  Miss  Bumey  had  officiallj  nothing  to  do  with  the  Courts 
properly  so  called,  and  what  she  saw  of  the  Court  were  the 
glimpses,  through  half-opened  doors  and  down  long  passages, 
of  a  distant  and  humble  spectator ;  her  place  was  entirely 
domestic — in  fact,  menial;  and,  though  in  daily  personal  at- 
tendance, she  never  was  admitted  for  a  moment  into  the  pri- 
vate society  of  the  Sovereign — not  even  to  stand  in  an  outer 
room  to  listen  to  the  evening  music,  nor,  when  Mrs.  Siddona 
was  once  invited  to  the  Castle  to  read  a  play,  could  Miss 
Burney  find  out  *a  convenient  adjoining  room'  where  she 
might  overhear  the  recital:  though  that  favour  was  granted 
to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  (iii.  427).  Her  real  position  was  that 
which  in  ordinary  life  would  be  called  lady s- maid;  and, 
though  such  menial  offices  about  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
do  not  derogate  from,  but  indeed  rather  confirm,  the  charac- 
ter of  gentilitj-  in  the  holders,  yet  they  exclude  them  from 
the  royal  circle  ,  either  in  public  or  in  private.  There  is  a 
well-known  instance  in  which  a  lady  of  rank,  appointed  by 
special  favour  to  a  very  profitable  sinecure  of  this  class,  found, 
to  her  great  mortification  ,  that  she  could  no  longer  go  to 
Court,  as  her  birth  entitled  her,  and  as  she  had  done  during 
all  her  previous  life. 

This  inferior  position  was  evidently  a  great  grievance  to 
Miss  Burney,  who  was  marvellously  discomposed  at  finding 
that  there  was  a  bell  in  her  room  by  which  the  Queen  could 
ring  for  her ,  and  who  represents  herself  as  blushing  when 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  paid  her  her  salary,  the 
Treasurer  himself ,  as  Miss  Burney  fancied ,  blushing  also  at 
having  to  ofier  such  an  indignity  to  the  'author  of  Evelina.' 

One  is,  at  first,  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  that  the 
Queen,  having  attached  a  literary  lady  to  her  service,  appears 
to  have  talked  so  little  to  her  on  literary  subjects.  This,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  was  a  great  disappointment  to  Miss 
Burney ;  but  there  are  two  evident  reasons  for  it-— first ,  her 
appointed  station  and  duties  were  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
literary   topics ,.  and  the  Queen's  good  sense  had  a  tendency 
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to  keep  every  penen  and  thing  in  their  proper  plaeoi  ■  bnty 
secondly,  some Mtt tie  advances  made  bj  the  Queen  in  that  di- 
rection were  discouraged  by  Miss  Bumey's  own  inaladresse. 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  of  literature  Hiss  Buroey  seeme 
herself  to  have  had— how  little,  at  least,  the  membirs  show. 
She  hardly  ever  alludes  to  a  book  except  'Evelina'  and  ^Ce^ 
eiUa!'  Her  taste  for  Shakspeare  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  eulogy  on  Hamlet:  — 

''How  noble  a  play  it  is,  considered  in  parts  ;'^mv  wifd  and  how 
improbahfe  taken  as  a  HvhoFe!  But  there  are  speeches  y  from  time  ta 
time,  of  snch  exquisite  beauty  of  language,  sentiment, 'and  pathos, 
that  I  could  wade  through  the  most  ihornjr  of  roads  to  arrive  at 
thtm ,  sspecialfy-  when ,  in  meeting  with  them,  I  meet  at  the  same 
time  with  a  sympathy  like  Mrs,  Deltw/s  in  feeling  and  enjoying  them.' 
—vol.  iii.  p.  938. 

To  complain  of  the  wildness  and  improbability  of  i^  ro- 
mantic drama,  of  which  two  mad  people  and  a  ghost  are  thu 
chief  ingredients,  seems  Somewhat  hypercritical;  and  the 
^thorny  roads'  through  which  one  is  to  ^wade  (with  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Delany's  sympathy)  to  certain  speeches  in 
Bamlet ,  look  to  us  like  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  well  as  of 
metaphora. 

In  short  her  general  literature  seems  to  have  been  very 
sli|;ht;  but  she  had  been  90  f Hie  and  flattered  as  a  fintrrate 
author,  that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  she 
expected  that  the  Queen  intended  to  make  her  a  kind  of  Ii« 
lerary  aide-de-camp :  — 

*  Wednesday y  Jugiist  /7fA.-~From  the  time  that  the  Queen  conde*- 
SO^nded  to  desire  to  place  «ie  in  immediate  attendance  upon  her  own 
pefson,  J  had  ahvays  secretly  concluded  she  meant  me  for  her  English 
Meader;  since  the  real  duties  of  my  office  would  have  had  a  far 
gre|^er  promise  of  being  fulfilled  by  thousands  of  others  than  by 
inyself.  This  idea  had  made  the  prospect  of  reading  to  her  extreme- 
ly awful  to  me  t  an  exhibition ,  at  any  ratCi  is  painful  to  me ,  but 
one  in  which  I  considered  Her  Majesty  as  a  judge ,  interested  for 
hartelf  in  the  sentence  shs  shonlkl  pronounce,  and  gratified  or  dist 
a|wojnted  according;  to  iu  tenor^this  was  an  exhibition  forraidsble 
indeed,  and  must  have  been  considered  as  such  by  snybody  in  si- 
Inilar  (Circumstances. 

'Wot  a  hook,  not  a  psosphltt,  not  a  newspaper,  bad  1  evei'  seen 
VOL.  nr.  3 
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oMir'Uie  Queen,  for  the  first  week,  withoat  fetHagapwic:  i  «!• 
ways  exp^ted  to  be  called  upon.  She  frequeoutlj  bid  me  give  ber 
the  papers;  I  felt  that  thej  would  be  the  worst  reading -I  could 
have,  because  full  of  danger,  iu  matter  as  well  as  manner :  however^ 
•he  always  read  them  herself. 

•  •To-daj  (17lh  Aug.)  after  she  was  dressed,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
went  to  her  own  room ;  and  the  Queen,  instead  of  leaving,  ine,  at 
usual,  to  go  to  mine,  desired  me  to  follow  her  to  her  sitting  dres* 
sing-room.  She  then  employed  me  in  helping  her  to  arrange  hei* 
work,  which  is  chair-covers  done  in  ribbon ;  and  then  told  me  to 
fetch  her  a  volume  of  the  Spectator.  I  obeyed  with  perfect  tran- 
quillity. She  let  me  stand  bj  her  a  little  while  without  speaking, 
and  then,  suddenly,  but  very  gently,  said  «Will  you  read  a  paper 
while  I  work  ?  • 

'I  was  quite  « consternated !»  I  had  not  then  the  smallest  expec- 
tation of  such  a  request.  I  said  nothing,  and  held  the  book  un- 
opened. 

'She  took  it  from  me,  and  pointed  out  the  place  where  I  should 
begin.  She  is  reading  them  regularly  through,  for  the  first  time.  I 
had  no  choice :  I  was  forced  to  obey  ;  but  my  voice  was  less  obedient 
than  my  will,  and  it  became  so  husky,  and  so  unmanageable,  that 
nothing  more  unpleasant  c^ould  be  h^ard.  The  paper  was  a  curiptis 
one  enough— all  concerning  a  court  favourite.  I  could  hardly  rejoice 
when  my  task  was  over,  from  my  •  consciousness  how  ill  it  was  per- 
formed. The  Queen  talked  of  the  paper,  butyor^re  saying  anything 
of  any  sort  about  the  reader,  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  have  done  so 
ill.'- vol.  iii.  p.  117-119. 

The  mortification  of  Miss  Bumej  at  the  Queen's  having 
'forborne  to  say  anything  of  any  sort  about  the  leader'  is 
obvious;  but  we  suspect  that  it  had  a  more  serious  and  per* 
manent  effect  on  her  temper  and  prospects,  by  dissipating  all 
the  hopes  in  which  she  had  indulged  of  being  elevated  from 
the  menial  service  of  keeper  of  tbe  robes  to  the  higher 
and  more  lady-like  duty  of  Header.  When  she  found  that 
she  really  was  to  be  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  deputj,  and  like 
all  other  deputies,  in  subordination  to  her  principal — her  vexa- 
tion took  a  permanent  shape  and  colour.  She  had  not  learned 
from  honest  Dogberry  that,  'an  two  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must 
ride  behind/  and  henceforward  the  struggle  between  her  place 
and  her  pride  made  her,  we  have  no  doubt,  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable to  herself  and  others. 

At  this  period  their  Majesties'  residence  at  Windsor  was  in 
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a  plain  bamok4odking  houge,  called  the  Queens  Lodge^ 
erected  a  little  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  Caitle,  by  Sir 
William  Chambera,  for  George  HI.,  but  fortunately  demolialicd 
in  the  recent  improvements.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  architect  to  say ,  that  this  excrescence,  of 
which  both  the  style  and  the  position  were,  with  reference 
to  the  Castle,  exceedingly  incongruous,  was  never  meant  to  be 
permanent;  but  the  Castle  was  not  habitable  for  the  royal 
family,  nor  capable  of  being  made  so  at  any  reasonable  ex- 
pense, ^or  within  any  reasonable  titne;  and  George  III.,  de- 
signing to  restore  it  gradually,  and  wishing  in  the  mean  while 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  living  at  Windsor,  ran  up,  as  we 
have  understood,  this  lodge  for  a  temporary  residence,  with 
the  obfrious  intention  of  removing  it  when  the  Castle  should 
be  completed.  In  this  house,  with  very  limited  accommoda- 
tion and  very  few  attendants,  it  was  the  King's  pleasure  to 
live  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  country  gentleman^  riding 
a  great  deal,  hunting,  farming,  superintending  his  workmen, 
&c.  The  royal  ladies  lived  in  the  same  unceremonious  fashion  : 
drove  out  and  paid  visits  in  the  mornings  ,  and  read  and 
worked  round  the  tea-table  in  the  evenings ,  while  the  King 
chatted,  or  played  backgammon  with  the  equerry  in  waiting, 
commonly  his  only  attendant.  There  was  also  generally 
music,  of  which  the  audience  was  the  royal  family  and  their 
very  small  suite,  now  and  then  an  occasional  visitor,  and  a 
few  persons  like  Mrs.  Delany  ,  who  might  be  called  private 
friends.  £very  now  and  then  this  domestic  circle  ,  but  on  a 
still  smaller  scale,  was,  for  a  little  variety  and  change  of  air 
for  the  royal  children,  removed  to  Kew: — 

*  You  will  perceive  the  Kew  life  is  different  from  the  Windsor.  . 
As  there  are  no  early  prayers,  the  Queen  rises  later ;  and  as  there 
is  no  form  or  ceremony  here  of  any  sort,  her  dress  is  plain,  and 
the  hour  for  the  second,  toilette  extremely  uncertain.  The  Royal 
family  are  here  always  in  so  very  retired  a  way,  that  they  live  as 
the  simplest  country  geotle-folks.  The  King  has  not  even  an  equer- 
ry with  him,  nor  the  Queen  any  lady  to  attend  her  when  sh^  goes 
her  airings.*— vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

CNice   or    twice  a-week  the  King,    and  less  frequently  the 
Queen,  would  come  to  London,  either  for  public  business  or 
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for  levees  and  drtwing*ro6nis.  To  this  Mgfalar  end  sitnple 
stjle  of  life  their  Mtjestiei  added  eiirlj  hotirg  and  itrict 
|»«diofi]alilj ;  and  liTing,  as  tliey  did,  in  small  houses  and  in 
so  private  a  v^ay^  they  received  few  visitors  themselves,  and 
expected*— not  unreasonably — ihiki  in  this  respect  they  shoald 
he  imitated  by  their  attendants.  Hiss  Bumey-*-(who ,  too 
doubt ,  regretted  the  gross  flattery  of  other  circles,  and  had 
been  regaHng  herself  with  the  idea  of  playing* lioness  in  a 
royal  den)— was  very  much  disposed  to  infringe  this  rule,  and 
it  required  some  gentle  hints  from  the  Queen  herself  to  bring 
her  into  discipline  on  this  and  some  other  points;  for  she 
had  a  wonderful  alacrity  at  getting  into  petty  scrapes  partly 
from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  presumption.^  Hiss  ftiir* 
ney's  ordinary  duties  may  be  compressed  into  the  following 
summary : 

'I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  dres^  in  a . morning-gown  and  cap,  and  wait 
my  first  ^itimons  [to  the  Queen],  which  is  at  all  timet  from  seven 
to  near  eight,  but  commonly  in  the  exact  half-hour  between  them... 
The  Queen  never  sends  for  me  till  her  hair  is  dressed:  this,*  in  a 
morning,  is  always  done  by  her  wardrobe-woman,  Mrs.  Thielky,  a 
German,  but  who  speaks  English  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Scliwellen« 
berg ,  since  the  first  week ,  has  never  come  down  in  a  morning  at 
all.  The  Queen  s  dress  is  finished  by  Mrs.  Thielky:  she  hands  the  things 
to  nie,  and  I  put  them  on.  By  eight  o'clock,  or  a  little  afteri  for 
she  is  extremely  expeditious,  she  is  dressed.  She  then  goes  out  to 
join  the  King,  and  be  joined  by  the  princesses,  and  they  all  proceed 
to  the  King*s  chapel  in  the  castle,  to  prayers,  attended  iy  the  gover- 
nesses^  of  the  princesses  and  the  King's  equerry.  Various  others  at 
times  sUend ;  but  only  these  indispensably,  I  then  return  to  Qiy 
owp  room  to  breakfast :  I  make  this  meal  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
the  day;  I  have  a  book  for  my  companion,  and  I  allow  myself  an 
hour  for  it....  At  nine  o'clock  I  send  off  my  breakfast- things,  and 
relinquish  my  book  ,  to  make  a  serious  and  steady  examination  of 
everything  I  have  upon  my  hands  in  the  way  of  business— in  which 
pr^arations  for  dress  are  always  included,  not  for  the  present  day 
alooe,  but  for  the  court-days,  which  require  a  particular  dress  $  for 
the  next  arriving  birth-day  of  any  of  the  Royal  family,  every  one 
of  which  requires  new  apparel ;  for  Kew^  where  the  dress  is  plainest; 
and  for  going  on  here ,  where  the  dress  is  very  pleasant  to  me, 
requiring  no  show  nor  finery,  but  merely  to  be  neat,  not  inelegant, 
and  moderately  fashionable.  That  over,  I  have  my  time  at  my  own 
disposal  till  a  quarter   before  twelve  p  except  on  Wednesdays  and 


flBturfti js^  when  I  bore  it  (mlj  Iq  a  ^ttarier  befbretileveB,...  TlMie 
tiroes  roentioDed  call  me  to  the  irksome  and  oiiick-returntDg  labours 
of  the  toilette.  The  hour  adranced  on  the  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
days is  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair,  which  it  noW  requires 
twice  a -week.  A  qfuarter  before  one  is  the  usual  time  far  the  Queen 
to  begin  dressing  for  the  day.  Mrs.  Scfawellenberg  iheo  coijstandy 
attends;  oo  do  I;  Mrs.  Thielky,  of  course,  at  all  tiroes.  We  help 
her  off  with  her  gown,  and  on  with  her  powdering-things,  and  then 
the  hair-dresser  is  admitted :  she  generally  reads  the  newspapers 
during  that  operation.  When  she  observes  that  I  have  nin  to  her 
but  half' dressed,  she  constantly  gives  me  leave  to  return  and  fLoisb 
as  soon  as  she  ia  seated.  If  she  is  grave,  and  reads,  steadily  on, 
she  dismisses  me^  whether  I  am  dressed  or  not ;  but  at  all  times  she 
never  forgets  to  send  me  away  while  she  is  powdering^  with  a  con- 
sideration not  to  spoil  my  clothes  that  one  would  not  expect  belonged 
to  her  high  station.  Neither  does  she  ever  detain  me  without  mak- 
ing a  point  of  reading  here  and  there  some  little  paragraph  aloud... 
Few  minutes  elapse  ere  I  am  again  summoned.  1  find  her  then 
always  removed  to  her  state  dressing-room,  if  any  room  in  this 
private  mansion  can  have  the  epithet  of  state  ;  there ,  in  a  very 
short  time ,  her  dress  is  finished.  She  then  says  she  won't  detaia 
mei  and  I  hear  and  see  no  more  of  her  till  bed -time...  At  five  we 
have  dinner.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  I  meet  in  the  eating-room... 
When  we  have  dined  we  go  upstairs  to  her  apartment ,  which  is 
directly  over  mine.  Here  we  have  coffee  till  the  terracing  is  over: 
this  is  at  about  eight  o'clock.  Our  t^te-h-tite  then  finishes,  and  we 
come  down  again  to  the  eating-room.  There  the  equerry,  whoever 
he  is^  comes  to  tea  constantly,  and  with  him  any  gentleman  that  the 
King  or  Queen  may  have  invited  ibr  the  evening ;  and  when  tea  is 
over  he  conducts  them,  and  goes  himself  to  the  concert-room.  This 
is  commonly  about  nine  o'clock.  From  that  time,  if  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg is  alone,  I  never  quit  her  for  a  minute  till  I  come  to  my  little 
supper  at  near  eleven*  Between  eleven  and  twelve  my  last  summons 
usually  takes  place,  earlier  and  later  occasionally.  Twenty  minutes 
is  the  customary  time  then  spent  with  the  Queen ;  half  an  hour,  I 
believe ,  is  seldom  exceeded.  I  then  come  back ,  and  after  doing 
whatever  I  can  to  forward  my  dress  for  the  next  morning,  I  go  to 
bed -*  and  to  sleep,  too,  believe  me:  the  early,  rising  and  a  long 
day's  attention  to  new  aifaiis  and  occupations,  cause  a  fatigue  so 
bodily  tbat  nothing  mental  stands  against  it,  and  to  sleep  I  fall  the 
moment  I  have  put  out  my  caudle  and  laid  down  my  head.'  —  vol. 
iii.  pp.  97-31. 

Theae  are  the  materials  out  of  which  Miss  Barney  contriTed 
to  inake  herself — or  at  least  says  that  she  was  made — exceed- 
ingly miserable  i  and .  we  have  litUe  doubt  tbat  she  did  make 


herself  exceedingly  ridkuloiis  alid  disagreeable  to  lier-6biii|it^ 
niond.  Her  grand  grievance  is  the  domineering  spirit  and 
tyrannical  oppression  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  Uiis  good  lody,  the  Queen's  countrywoman  and 
oldest. friend  and  favourite— and  no^  grown  old,  sickly,  and 
probably  peevish — was  not  particularly  pleased  at  the  intro- 
duction of  a  young  English  authoress  in  the  place  of  her  old 
German  associate  ,  Mrs.  Haggerdorn  $  and  particularly  as  the 
new-comer's  awkwardness,  ignorance,  and  dissatisfaction  at  her 
subordinate  situation  created  additional  trouble  and  a  species 
of  annoyance  which  had  never  before  broken  the  even  tenor 
of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
think  it  is  clear  that  Miss  Bumey's  personal  pretensions  forced 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  into  something  of  a  hostile  vindication  of 
her  own  position  and  the  etiquette  of  her  office ;  take  for  in- 
stance— the  most  frequent  and  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
to  Miss  Burney — the  supreme  command  exercised  by  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  at  the  dinner  and  tea  tables.  In  those  days 
no  gentleman  and  very  few  ladies  were  ever  invited  to  dine 
at  the  royal  table — but  there  was  a  regular  and  well-appointed 
table  kept  nominally  for  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  but  in  reality 
for  her  and  her  assistant,  and  such  attendants  and  occasional 
visitors  as  their  Majesties — and  particularly  the  Queen-^ 
might  invite  or  cause  to  be  invited  to  it.  A  similar  table  for 
the  equerries  was  more  specially  filled  by  the  King's  invita- 
tion; and  the  guests  at  both  tables  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  tea  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  apartments,  where  his 
Majesty  would  often  condescend  to  walk  in ,  and  invite  some 
of  the  party  (but  nevec  persons  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  or 
Miss  Burney 's  rank)  to  the  music  or  drawing-room.  In  the 
Queen's  first  offer  to  Miss  Burney  her  place  at  this  table  was 
clearly  marked:  — 

'  Her  Majesty  proposed  giving  me  apartments  in  the  palace  ;  mak- 
ing me  belong  to  the  table  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  with  whom  all  her 
own  visitors^bishops,  lords,  or  commons— always  dine ;  keeping  me 
a  foot*man,  and  settling  on  me  900/.  a-year.'— vol.  ii.  p.  4t8. 

This  is  plain  enough — the  table  was  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's, 
to   which   Hiss  Burney  was  to  be  added,   together  with  Her 
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MajeMj^ft  oeicaBional  tiritors.     But  Miss  Bnmey  attempted  from 
the  very  first  to  alter  the  established  form: 

'Wheu  summoned,  to  dinner  \ihe  first  dtty]  I  was  offered  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Haggerdorn ,' which  was  at  the  head  of  the  table;  but  that 
was  an  undertaking  I  could  not  bear.  I  begged  leave  to  decline  it; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Scbwellenherg  left  me  at  my  owa  choice,  I  planted 
mjsclf  quietly  at  one  side.'7-vol.  iii«  p.  14. 

The  reason  of  this  move,  we  presunie,  was  that  the  seat  of 
Mrs.  Haggerdorn  was  not  the  post  of  honour;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Mi^  Bumey,  whether  from  shyness  or  pride  ,  chose  to 
depart  from  the  practice  of  her  predecessor.  At  tea  she  ire-^ 
peated  a  similar  pretension,  under  a  similar  guise  of  hu- 
mility :  — 

*  I  find  it  Jias  always  belonged  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  Mrs.* 
Haggerdorn  tb'  receive  at  tea  whatever  company  (he  Ring  or  Queen 
invite  to  the  Lodge,  as  it  is  onlj  a  very  select  few  that  can  eat  with 
their  Majesties,  and  those  few  are  only  ladies ;  no  men,  of  what  rank 
soever,  being  permitted  to  sit  in  the  queen's  presence.  /  mean  and 
hopeto  leave  this  business  wholljr  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg^  and  only  to 
succeed  Mrs,  Baggendorn  in  personal  attendance  upon  the  Queen.'-^ 
->vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

And  she  had  previously ,  on  this  the  very  first  evening  of 
her  residence,  attempted  a  still  higher  stretch  of  indepen- 
dence— instead  of  accompanying  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  into  the 
tea-room,  as  her  predecessor  had  always  done  and  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  did  ,  she  ordered  tea  in  her  own  room 
for  herself  and  a  visitor y  who,  had  called  to  congratulate  her 
Qn  her  appointment. 

Thus  we  find  her,  at  the  very  outset,  taking  upon  herself 
io  innovate  on  the  established  order,  by  declining  duties  or 
honours,  whichever  they  may  have  }ieen,  that  belonged  to 
Jier  predecessor,  by  enlertainipg  her  own  visitors  in  the  King> 
house,  and  by  acting  in  a  way  which  she  confesses  must  have 
been  so  'offensive'  to  Mrs.  Sohwellenberg ,  'who  had  begun 
yery  civilly  and  altenttrely.'  Yet,  before  she  had  completed 
seven  full  days  in  office  we  find  her  writing,— 

'  We  [Mrs.  S.  and  Miss  B.J  are  commonly  tite-A-tAe  at  dinner : 
when  there  is  anybody  added,  it  is  from  her  invitation  only.  What- 
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right  oqr  pla^  wtf^  nibrd  me  of  sb9.imvi$mg  9^  JnmtJk  i$ 
to  the  tabk  I  hmve  now  Malfy-  Awf ,  bjr  want  of  caunsB  mul  jpirit  lo 
claim  U»* —Toh  iit.  pp.  30,  31. 

She  forgets  that  die  had  just  before  told  as  that  it  was 
Mn.  Sckwellenbergs  table — ^she  forgets  that  she  had  refus- 
ed to  take  Mn.  Haggecdom's  place ^slie  forgets  hiar  olfeiH 
siye  separation  from  the  tea-partj  on  the  firat  day  ;  and  then 
ahe  eom|danis  that  she  has  lost  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  Mrs. 
Haglgerdom,  tbrongb^Mis.  Schwellenberg's  encraachment  and 
her  own  meekness  and  want  of  spirU;  and  all  this  within 
the  first  week ! 

it  would  be  insnfferably  tedious  ta  wade  thiou(^  a  tithe  of 
the  blonders,  squabbles*  complaints,  and  miseries  in  which 
Miss  finmey  contrived  by  her  own  vanity  and  Yulgarity  to 
involve  herself-^bot  there  is  one  transaction  of  so  peculiar 
and  prominent  an  aspect,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over  with  the 
contempt  that  its  intrinsic  absurdity  would  deserve* 

Amongst  the  Queen's  attendants — a  frequent  guest  at  A^ 
tiAle  and  companion  in  the  coach-^^as  a  gentleman  whom 
Miss  Bumey  chooses  to  call  Mr.  Turbulent ,  but  whose  real 
designation  was  the  Reverend  Charles  Giffardier,(')  French 
reader  to  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  and  very  much  in  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  all  those  illustrious  ladies.  -  With 
bim  Miss  Bumey  managed  very  early  in  their  acquaintance 
to  get  into  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  discussions  and  per- 
plexities ,  amountiog  to  passionate  transports  on  his  part  and 
awkward  indecision  and  embarrassment  on  hers.  If  we  gave 
implicit  credit  to  her  statements  we  must  believe  that  Mr. 
GifTardier,  though  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and  in  the  highest 
confidence  of  Queen  Chariotte ,  was  lax  in  his  moral  views 
and  unsteady  in  his  religious  principles,and,  though  a  married 
man,  violently  enamoured  of  Miss  Fanny,  who  represents 
berself  as  so  astonished  and  awed  by  the  turbaUnee  of  the 
Yuan's  language  and  deportment,  that  she  had  not  cotirage  to 
disentangle  herself  from  his  visits.     We  need  hardly  remaik, 

(')  So  1m  vm  commoaly  call«d,  k«C  liif  name  eorreeilj  irag,  we  beliere,  JD«  Gm^" 
ftiriiirt. '  He  Iwd  a  prdwadri  eull  at  SalnlHiiy,  and  wat  ftear  of  IfeviBgtoM  ami 
rector  af  Berlliaflipetoad. 
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tJMti  il>hef  'Wishes,  to' ^  Iso  .had.  been  snceiifr^  a  siag le  vnord^ 
a  .fiagie  Iook*HMiuateA  w  4b8  f^ailies  ^^re-^womM  harie  sufi- 
fic^d  to  ailence  any  Mr..  Tncbiileiit  that  error  iiT«d.  Kor  €aii 
^«  wnderst^iid  bn  wliat  priaciples  jof  good  faith  or  goodiaale 
she  should  have  thaoght  herself  justified  ior  dins  vdaboratelj 
jf^ecQiding  for  ciroulation  aad  publication  so  much  idle,  and, 
as  she  affects^  to  harre  thought  it,  offensive  Irash.  Bst.ide 
^d  dull  as,  in  her  representation^  it  certainly  is,  it  clearly 
*yrzs  not  to  her — wha^ver  she  inay  say — oflensiTe :  it  flattered 
4ier.2  omour-fropre  raore  titan'  it  alarmed  her  prudery-^-Hshe 
received  it  with  a  isentigiental  flutter  a$  a  homage  to  her  a^ 
iraetions,  and  ahe  was  delighted — ^at  the  opportunity  of  eithi- 
biting  herself — even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  accuracy — aa 
^heroine  of  romance  who  toudked  the  heart  <Mr  turned  the 
thead  of  e^ery  man  .who  appvoachted  her.  Her  innate  pro^ 
4)ensity  was  to  me^e  .mcmntfdns  iff  molt-fdlls.  That  is  a 
leading  defect  in  bear  novels,  and  is. still  more  prominent  in 
ihese  memoirs ;  and  though  wet -do  not  accuse  iier  of  downrighl; 
{fabrication,  we  «ee  thsEt  she  frequently  inflates  and  discolours 
her  anecdotes  into  something  very  like  -falsehood  ;^-^and  this 
.observations-true  as  it  ia  of  the  whole  work — applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  this  individual  story  ^f  Mr.  GifTardier,  for 
"we  have  here  tposilive  proof  froai  her  own  pen  of  serious 
inaccuracy  on  her  part.  She  professes — be  it  observed — to 
write  a  diary  in  letters  to  her  sister — which  are  despatched  as 
soon  as  the^eeCis  full:  such  a  diary,  we  need  hardly  say, 
xsan  tfeU  the  story  only  of  io-day  or  yesterday ^  but  never  of 
"W^ntdrrow^  Now  ihe  first  distinct  meMion  of  Mr.  Tubulent 
fis  OQithe  hih  November^  1786,  when  be  dined  as  a  new^-com^ 
er^  and  bj  the  Queen's  command,  at  the  table,  and  then 
she  fidds — 

*  '^  SUbbH  I  introduce  to  you  ithis  gisntleman  such  as  I  now  thlnk^hto 
-all  :onice?  or  Walt' to  Iqt  bis  character  open  itself  to  you  :by  degrees, 
«iid  in  the  esime  mamier  that  it- did  i^  me-7  I- wish'  I  could  hedr 
jo«rr  latiawer  !  So  capital  a  part  as  you  will  find^him  destined' to  pf ay 
heiket^Hr  ui  mgr  ooneemsy  I  mean  i  soofter  er  laH^,  to  the  best  or  nitj 
power,  to  make  you  fully  acquainted  with*  hiaiZ-^^oli  lii.  p.  i07.  > 

fj,  jHere  is. manifest  inaccuracy. and .setf-cpntradiction.    She  con- 
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founds  ^notv'  and  *  hereafter^*  and  beCrayi,  chimsiljr  enongh, 
4hat  tbe  pretended  'Diary'  was — in  this  instance  at  least-^ 
dressed  up  at  a  subsequent  period,  irhen  the  noyelist  chose 
to  metamorphose  poor  Mr.  Giffardier  into  a  hero,  ^destined 
to  play  so  capiial  a  part  in  her  concerns.' 

And  such  a  part!  We  know  not  how  to  describe  it;  for 
Miss  Burney's  style  of  narrative  unites  the  contradictory  quali- 
ties of  being  too  diffuse  to  be  extracted  ,  and  too  obscure  to 
be  abridged.  In  fact,  we  can  very  seldom  make  out  what 
her  squabbles  with  Mr.  Turbulent  were  about.  The  two  main 
points  seem  to  have  been  bis  anxiety  that  Miss  Bumey  (Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  being  absent)  should  invite  Colonel  Greville, 
the  equerry  in  waiting  and  a  particular  favourite  of  his  own, 
to  the  tea-table,  and  that  he  himself  wished  for  more  of  the 
enchanting  conversation  and  company  of  Miss  Bumey  than  it 
seems  she  chose  to  allow  him.  These  very  ordinary  matters 
are  discussed  between  the  parties  in  a  style  of  passion  on  one 
side  and  prudery  on  the  other,  of  which  one  or  two  passa- 
ges— the  shortest  and  least  unintelligible  we  can  find — will 
give  our  readers  a  more  than  sufficient  specimen :  — 

<  Mr.  Turbulent  became  now  every  journey  more  and  more  violent 
in  his  behaviour.  He  no  longer  sued  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Co- 
lonel [Greville],  who  constanlly  sent  in  his  own  name  to  ask  it,  and 
invariably  preserved  that  delicacy ,  good*breeding,  and  earnestness  to 
oblige ,-  which  could  not  but  secure  tbe  welcome  he  requested.*— 
vol.  iii.  p.  347. 

Then  why  did  she  make  such  difficulties  about  it,   if  not  to 
keep  up  her  discussions  with  Mr.  Turbulent?  She  proceeds:— 

'We  were  travelling  to  Windsor— Mr.  Turbulent,  Wibs  Plants, and 
myself— the  former  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  extremely  entertain- 
ing, relating  various  anecdotes  of  his  former  life,  and  gallantly  pro- 
testing he  was  content  to  close  thf  scene  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  ladies  then  present.  All  this  for  a  while  did  mighty 
well,  and  I  was  foremost  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  rhodomon- 
lading;  but  I  drew  a  little  back  when  he  said  we  did  not  live  half 
•  enough  together  during  these  journeys,  and  desired  he  might  come 
to  breakfast  with  .me.  «Why  should  we  not,»  he  cried,  «all  live 
together?  .  I  hate  to  breakfast  alone.    What  time  do  you  rise?* 

^«At  six  o'clock,*  cried  I. 

'•Well>  I  shall  wait  upon  you  then— call  yon,  no  doubt^  fbr  yon 
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can  never  be  really  up  then.  Shall  I  call  you  ?  Will  you  give  me 
leave?  »/ 

'•Noy  neither  the  leave  nor  the  trouble,  a 

<«Why  not?  I  used  to  go  to  Misa  Plaiita*8  room  before  slie  rose, 
and  wander  about  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  ■ 

*  Hiss  Planta  was  quite  scandalised,  and  exclaimed  and  denied  witli 
great  earnestness.    Ue  did  not  mind  her,  but  went  on :  •^ 

^«I  shall  certainly  be  punctual  to  six  o'clock.  If  I  should  rap  at 
your  door  to-morrow  morning  early,  should  you  be  very  angry?— 
can  you  be  very  angry?* 

*  An  unforluoate  idea  this,  botli  for  him  and  for  me,  and  some* 
what  resembling  poor  Mrs.  Yesev^s,  which  she  expressed  once  in  the 
opening  of  a  letter  to  me  in  these  words:— nKoft  look  as  if  you  could 
forgive  a  liberty !»    I  fear  Mr.  Turbulent  thought  so  too. 

*  His  vehemence,  upon  the  eternal  subject  of  his  colonel,  lasted 
during  the  whole  journey ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  Windsor  he  fol« 
lowed  me  to  my  room,  uttering  such  high-flown  compliments,  mixed 
with  such  bitter  reproaches,  that  sometimes  I  was  almost  tempted  to 
be  quite  serious  with  him,  especially  as  that  manner  which  had  al- 

'  ready  so  Ultle  pleased  me  returned^  and  with  double  force,  so  as  to  rise 
at  times  to  a  pitch  of  gallautry  in  his  professions  of  devotion  and 
complaints  of  ill-usage  that  would  have  called  for  some  very  eflec- 
tual  exertion  to  subdue  and  crush,  had  I  not  considered  all  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  his  situation,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  meaning  to 
give  me  cause  for  grave  anxiety. 

*  All  his  murmurs  at  the  weariness  of  these  winter  journeys,  and 
all  his  misanthropical  humours,  were  now  vanished.  He  protested 
he  longed  for  the  return  of  the  Windsor  days ;  and  when  he  got 
into  my  room  upon  our  arrival,  he  detained  me  in  a  sort  of  conver- 
sation hard  to  describe,  of  good-humoured  raillery  and  sport,  mixed 
with  flighty  praise  and  protestations,  till  I  was  regularly  obliged  to 
force  him  away,  by  assurances  that  he  would  disgrace  me,  by  mak- 
ing me  inevitably  too  late  to  be  dressed  for  the  Queen.  Nevertheless, 
till  this  evening,  to  which  I  am  now  coming,  I  was  altogether  much 
amused 'With  him,  and,  though  sometimes  for  a  moment  startled,  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,  and  I  felt  afterwards  constantly  ashamed  I 
had  been  startled  at  all. 

'  I  must  now,  rather  reluctantly  I  own,  come  to  recite  a  quarrel, 
a  very  serious  quarrel,  in  which  I  have  been  involved  with  my 
most  extraordinary  fellow-traveller.  One  evening  at  Windsor  Miss 
Planta  left  the  room  while  I  was  winding  some  silk.  I  was  content 
to  stay  and  Hnish  the  skein,  though  my.  remaining  companion  was  in 
a  humour  too  flighty  to  induce  me  to  continue  with  him  a  moment 
longer.  Indeed  I  had  avoided  pretty  successfully  all  tete-a-t^les  with 
him,  since  the  time  when  his  eccentric  genius  led  to  such  eccentric 
conduct  in  our  long  conference  in  the  last  month.    This  time,  how- 
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every  wbea  I  liid  dene  Mf  it ork,  lie  pirAeMd  'I  slionld  stay  and 
chat  with  him.  I  pleaded  business— letters --hurrjr— all  in  vain  f  he 
would  listen  to  nothings  and^  whea  I  offered  to  miorve,  was  so  tnnial- 
taeus  in  hist  opposition  that  I  was  obliged  to  re^seat  myself  to  ap- 
pease him.  A  flow  of  compliments  followed,  every  one  of  which  I 
lilted  .  lest  and  less ;  Imt  his  sptrits  seemed  wi^centrollable ,  add,  I 
suppose,  ran  away  with  all  that  ought  to  cheek  them:  i  laugined 
and  rallied  as  Jong  as^  I  possibly  could,  atid  tried  to  keep  him  in 
order,  by  npt  seem r^  to  suppose  he  wanted  aid  for  that  purpose  i 
yet  still,  every  time  I  tried  to  rise,  he  stopped  m«,  and  uttered '»C 
last  such  expressions  of  homage  —  so  like  what  Shakspeare  sayi  of 
the  schoolboy  (')  who  makes  *fe  sonnef  on  his  mistress*  c^eftnHv,irf 
^hich  i9.ahvays  his>  favourite  theme— that  I  told  him -his  real  tfom* 
pliment  was  all  (o  my  temper^  in  imagining  it  could  brook  sach 
mockery.  This  brought  him  ofnce  more  on  his  knees,  with  such  a 
volley  of  asseverations  of  his  sincerity,  uttered  with  such  fervour 
iod  violence,  that  I  really  felt  uneasy,  and  used  every  possible  mcafus 
fo  get  arway  from  him ,  however,  all  the  time ,  disguising  •  the 
consciousness  I  felt  of  my  inability  to  quit  him.  More  and  more 
vehement,  however,  he  grew,  till  I  couja  be  no  longer  passive,,  but 
forcibly  rising,  protested  I  would  not  stay  another  minute.  But  you 
may  easily  imagine  my  astonishment  and  provocation,  when,  hastily 
rising  himself,  he  violently  seize^d  hold  of  me,  and  compelled  me  td 
leturn  to  my  chair,  with  a  force  and  a  freedom  that  gave  me  a* 
much  surprise  as  offence. 

'  All  now  became  serious.  Raillery,  good-humour,  and  even  pre- 
tended ease  and  unconcern,  were  at  an  end.  The  positive  displeasure 
1  felt  I  made  positively  known ;  and  the  voice ,  manner,  and  looks 
with  which  I  insisted  upon  an  immediate  release  were  so  changed 
A'om  what  he  had  ever  heard  or  observed  in  me  before,  that  I  saw 
hSm  quite  thunderstruck  with  "the  alteration;  and,  all  his  own  vio- 
lence subsiding,  he  begged  my  pardon  with  the  mildest  humility.  He 
had  made  me  too  angry  to  grant  it,  and  I  only  desired  him  to  let 
me  instantly  go  to  my  own  room.  He  ceased  all  personal  opposition; 
kut,  going  to  the  door,  planted  himself  before  it,  and  said,  « Not  in 
Ivrath  !  I  cannot  let  you  go  away  in  wrath !»  «You  mnit,  Sir, » 
cried  I,  ufor  I  am  in  wrath  In  He  began  a  thousand  apologies,  and 
as  many  promises  of  the  most  submissive  behaviour  in  future ;  but  I 
stopped  them  all,  with  a  peremptory  declaration  that  every  minute 
he  detained  mc  made  me  but  the  more  seriously  angry.  His  vehe- 
mence now  Was  all  changed  into  strong  alarm,  and  he.  opened  the 
door,  profoundly  bowing,  but,  not  speaking  as  I  passed  him. 
,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell  upon  tlie  uncomfortable  sensations  I 
felt  in  a  check  so  rude  and  violent  to  the  gaiety  and  entertainment 
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of  an  acqiHiintance,  whicih  bwtpftMliMM^  me  my  Jkatanwimiiaitdtew 
ing  Qur  winter  can^paigos.  I  was  now  to  hefpLo  upon  quite  a  newc 
syslem,  and  iosteadf  of  encouraging,  as  hitherto  I  had  dotu^  everything 
that  could  lead  to  vivacity  and  spirit,  I  was  fain  to  determine  upon 
the  most  distant  and  even  forbiddiiig  demeanour  wttli  the  only  fifef 
of  CUV.  p4r tie* 9  tbst  he  might  tal  egnn  forget  bimariTi' «^  vei.  iiL 
pp.  ^7*361^ 

And  this  is  the  shortest  specimen  wq  can  givel  Notliiag, 
indeed,  can  ec|ual  the  stupid  and  prolix. sofemnity  with  which 
«he  labours  all  the  deti|il&  of  this  affair^  except  the  iqcredi^l^ 
blindness  which  prevented  her  seeing  the  explanation  of  tk^  ^ 
enigua, — Mr^  GiffardLer  wq^  all  tlu,  while  only  laughinf^ 
at  her.  The  truih  if,  that  he  wras  a  very  worthy  man,  an4 
as  incapable,  from  temper  and  principle,  of  indulging,  as  Miss 
Burney  was  of  exciting,  any  irregular  transports.  But  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  humorist^-^a  kind  of  Yoridk — ^fond  of  fun^^-a 
ready  manufacturer  of  practical  jokes  and  ridiculous  stories^ 
with  which,  *  within  the  limits  of  becoming-  mirth,'  even  the 
queen  and  princesses  would  sometimes  condescend  to  be 
amused;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  soon  saw  and  seize^ 
the  opportunity  of  entertaining  himself  with  the  affectationa, 
assumptions,  and  absurdities  of  this  foolish  little  woman,  who 
persisted  in  taking  it  all.oa  grand  sdrieax^-^ihongh  she  herself 
irecor^s  m^ny  similar  instaij^ces  of  Mr.  Qiflardier's .  style  o^ 
pleasantry,  particularly  ^  sqepe  played  by  him  .before  t|^e  Prii)^ 
oe^s  Augusta  (vol.  iii.  p.  339) ,  which  mjast  have  opened  a^y 
eyes,  but:  those  of  so  incorrigible  an  egotist.  Twenty  times 
she  seems  to  have  suspected  what  every  one  else  saw,  that  H 
was  all  a  mauyaUe  plaisanterie ;  but  the.  delight  of  being 
worshipped  soon  overcame  these  gleams  of  common  sense,-  aa4 
she  gladly  relapsed  into  the  flattering  conviction  that  she  had 
inspired  a  passion!  In  short,  this  grand  affair ,  which  so  tor-^ 
mented  her  and  so  wearies  her  readers,  was  from  beginning 
to  end  a  mere  mystijicatian^ihe  occasional  amusement  of  this 
gentleman,  but  an  obstinate  and  cherished  self-delusion  on  Qm 
part  of  the   lady. 

Some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  we  have  fiven 
more  space  to  the  exposure  of  Miss  Burney's  vanity. end  abr 
surdity  il^Afff  idyj^f^  4  sqbj^  aes^yesi.j^ul  J^.U  McoHec- 
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led  that  the  vtoA  is  of  eonsid^raMe  pretension ,  and  that  if 
it  be  not  now  reducjed  to  its  proper  value,  it  may  become 
hereafter  a  kind  of  authority  in  the  history  of  manners,  and 
may  injuripusly  affect  the  repuUtion  of  persons  whose  talents 
it  depreeiates,  and  whose  condncl  it  misrepresents.  Is  it^  for 
example ,  not  our  duty  to  show  that  a  clergyman  honoured 
with  the  intimate  confidence  of  good  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
employed  by  her  in  the  education  of  her  royals  daughters,  was 
not  such  a  profligate  madman  as  Miss  Bumey's  Mr.  Turbulent? 
^  There  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  admitted,  no  great  harm 
done.  She  generally  deals  in  very  trivial  concerns,  and  the 
tomb  has  closed  over  most  of  those  that  are  mentioned ;  but 
we  have  still  amongst  us  a  few  amiable  and  honoured  survi- 
vors, who,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  depar- 
ted, have  too  much  reason  to  complain  of  these  foolish  gos- 
sipings.  As  the  succeeding  volumes  reach  later  times,  this 
inconvenience  is  likely  to  become  more  serious;  we  therefore 
hasten  to  enter  our  protest  against  it,  and  to  warn  the  editor 
of  a  difficulty — we  might  almost  call  it  a  danger — which  she 
does  not  appear  sufficiently  to  appreciate. 

But  though  the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  as  far  as  it 
has  gone ,  is  of  this  worthless  and  vexatious  character ,  we 
readily  admit  that  there  are  some  few  episodes  of  a  better 
description.  In  the  short-— alas^  very  short! — intervals  in  which 
Miss  Burney's  amour-propre  is  permitted  to  slumber,  we  pick 
up  some  amusing  details  of  the  state  of  society  sixty  years 
ago,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  remarkable  persons. 
But  even  these  passages  are  written  so  much  in  the  style  of 
the  ^Precieuses  Ridicules^'  and  are  spun  out  with  such  in- 
compressible prolixity,  that  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable 
to  separate,  within  any  reasonable  space,  the  grains  of  wheat 
from  the  bushels  of  chaff.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to 
find  room  for  some  sketches  of  the  most  interesting  subject  of 
the  work,  and  that  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  execu- 
ted,— the  domestic  life  of  George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
the  Princesses.  The  Princes  rarely  came  under  Miss  Burney's 
observation. 

It  is   really-^whatever  kypercntics  may  think-— a  pleasure 
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to  praise.  It  has  been  a  moat  relacfant  and  painful  dntj  to 
expose,  as  we  have  done,  the  style  and  teniper  of  Miss  Bar- 
ney, and  we  are  glad,  whenever  we  can  with  any  colour  of 
truth,  to  say  something  favourable  of  her  memoirs,  and  this 
we  can  venture  to  do  in  the  very  few  passages  in  whioh  her 
personal  vanity  has  permitted  her  to  see  clearly  and  to  breathe 
freely.  Amongst  her  equals  or  those  only  a  little  above  her 
in  society,  she  is  captious,  perverse,  pompous,  and,  we  believe, 
deceitful— she  is  always  striving  to  be  something  which  she 
is  not;  but  with  her  royal  master  and  mistress  her  position 
was  so  clearly  defined  and  so  incapable  of  flights  and  fancies, 
that  she  was,  as  it  were,  pinned  down  to  the  reality,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  their  person- 
al character  inspired  Miss  Burney  with  short  gleams  of  cor*- 
responding  sobriety,  both  of  feeling  and  description — hot  that 
she  is  not  very  ready  4o  bestow  her  tediousness'  on  kings 
and  princes,  as  well  as  on  her  'even  Christian' — but  she  has 
discretion  or  reverence  enough  to  restrain  her  fabulous  ver- 
bosity within  stricter  limits  than  she  thought  necessary  for 
Mr.  Turbulent,  or  even  I>r.  Johnson. 

Ladies  now-a-days  will  hardly  understand  the  dependence 
of  our  grandmothers  on  hair-dressers.  Miss  Burney 's  first  at- 
tempt at  doing  the  duties  of  her  office,  unassisted  by  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  was  in  waiting  on  the  Queen  in  a  visit,  first 
to  Nuneham  Courtney,  the  seat  of  Lord  Harcourt,  and  thence 
to  Oxford,  in  the  summer  of  1786.  She  was  exceedingly 
disturbed  at  the  absence  of  that  degree  of  personal  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  ladies  of  ihe  family,  to  which  she, 
forgetting  the  humble  character  in  which  she  appeared  there^ 
thought  herself  entitled,  and  we  have  long  pages  of  the  ridi- 
culous miseries  which  she  inflicted  on  herself  in  consequence 
of  theae  imaginary  indignities];  but  the  following  distress  was« 
inf  those  days  of  powder  and  pomatnm,  of  a  more  real,  though 
hlardly  less  ludicrous  character;  — 

*  Bfy  next  difficulty  was  for  a  hair-dresser.  Nuneham  is  three  or 
four  miles  from  Oxford ;  and  I  had  neither  maid  to  dress,  nor  man 
to  seek  a  dresser.  1  could  only  apply  to  Mrs.  Thielky,  and  she 
made  it  her  business  to  prevail  with  one  of  the  royal  footmen  to  get 


me  «-«lesieBger,  t#  order  m  luur-dbietaer  from  'Oz&rd  at  luc  «*«lo«dk 
In  the  moriuDg^ . . « . 

*  August  /^/A.— :At  six  o*clock  mj  Iiair-dres$er,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, arrived.  FufI  (wo  hours  was  he  at  work,  yet  was  I  not 
finished,  when  Sirarthj,  1^  Qaeen*s  hairdresser,  came  rapping  rt 
«ny  do^r,  tp  tell  me  her  Majesty *s  hair  was  d^na,  and  she-  waa  w^iv 
ing  for  me.-  I  hurried  as  fast  as  I  cauld,  and,  ran  down  witliout  any 
cap.  She  smiled  at  sight  of  my  hasty  attire,  and  said  I  should  not 
he  distressed  about  a  hair-dresser  the  next  day,  hut  employ  Swarlhy's 
wteistant,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  with  the  Princaases?  vYou  sht^ld 
inive  had  him, »  she  added ,  « to-day,  if  i  had  known  yeo  wanted 
him** 

*  When  her  Majesty  was  dressed,  all  hut  the  hat,  she  sent  for  the 
three  Princesses;  and  the  King  came  also.  I  felt  very  foolish  witli 
Wiy  uncovered  head ;  hut  it  was  somewhat  the  less  awkward,  froni 
its  being  very  macii  a  custom,  in  the  Royal  FamHy,  to  go  withoiit 
caps;  .thpugb  none  that  appear  before  iham  tue  such  a  freedoi^.  , 
j^As  soon  as  the  hat  was  on, -'■Now,  Miss  Bumc^,»  said  the  Queen, 
■  1  won*t  keep  you;  you  had  better  go  and  dress  too./  — vol.  iii. 
'pp.  89;  90.        .      .    . 

.  Thi9  w«a  the  more  f  ood-natwred  on  t^  pari  of  the  Qaeea, 
for  Miss  Bornisy  bad  the  babilaal  misforiaiie  of  being  always 
in  a  hurry  and  generally  toolaie  for  her  dqty,  and  bere  we 
eee  Ae  •oensol^d  hiarself  for  ker  negligence  by  a  drcumstanoe 
diat  would  bave  addUionally  distressed  a  really  modest  person ; 
0he  found  herself ^  by  ibis  aocident,  dressed  as  the  Rojal  Lar 
4ii»  sometimes '  were,  and  as  ^no  one  else  took  the  freedom 
io  be' 

The  following  is  a -pleasing  picture: 

'^Sunday,  August  6th.^The  priTate  conduct  of  the  Boyal  Family 
is  all  rto'goodyiSQ  eiem'plarjr.  that  iX  ia  with  the  ^tetest  plea^r^  I 
take,  from  time  tg  time,  -occasion  to  give  my  Susan  same  traits  of 
it«  This  morning,  before  church,  Miss  Planta  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Queen  for  some  sofutf*,  to  be  mixed  as  Befbre:  when  I  bad  prepared 
It  I  carried  it,  as  directed,  to  her  Majesty's  dressing-room.  1  turned 
rotittd  the  lbck»'for  that,  not  rapping,  at  the  door,  is 'the  mode  of 
teggiflg  a4miasi^i|«3  ^ud .  she-  ^^lled  ^^  ^  ^^  ^o  come  in,  ■  I  foun4 
her  reading  aloud  some  religious  book ,  but  could'  not  <  discover 
what,  to  the  three  eldest  Princesses.  Miss  Planta  was  in  waiting. 
She  continued  '  after  my  enlrance,  only  motioning  to  me  that  the 
snuff  might  he  fvti  in  a  box  vpon  the  table.  I  did  not  execute  nay 
tadl  very  expeditiously;  for  I  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  witnc?-' 
Iiiag  >the  maternal  piety  witk  which  she  enfonced,  in  Voice  amd'  eK<- 
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pressioii ,  every  sentence,  that  coutatned  any  lesson ,  that  might  be 
useful  to  her  Royal  daughters.  She  reads  extremely  well,  with  great 
force,  clearness,  and  meaning.*— voll.  iii.  p.  57. 

And  4his  is  a  touching  one: — 

^December  j84/^.— WHen  I  attended  the  Queen  to-day  after  church, 
she  kept  me  with  her  the  whole  morning,  and  spoke  with  more 
openness  and  trust  upon  various  matters  than  I  had  ^et  observed- 
Chiefly  tlie  subject  was  the  unhappy  and  frail  Lady  C.  The  Queen 
had  known  her  alh  her  life,  and  particularly  interested  herself  ia 
all  her  proceedings :  she  had  frequently  received  her  in  private, 
dnd  had  taken,  pains  as  well  as  pleasure  in  showing  a  marked,  a 
useful,  and  a  partial  regard  for  her.  What  a  disappointment,  what 
a  shock  ,  then ,  did  she  not  receive  by  her  fall !  She  spoke  of  the 
whole  transaction,  gave  me  her  character,  her  story,  her  situation-^ 
all  at  large ;  and  at  last,  in  speaking  of  her  utter  ruin  and  all  its 
horrors ,  the  tears  ran  down  her  face ,  and  she  held  her  handker- 
chief to  her  ejes  some  time  before  she  could  dry  them.'  —  vol.  iii. 
pp.  250,  251. 

Although  the  Queen  treated  Miss  Burney ,  as  she  seems  to 
have  done  everybody,  with  great  kindness  and  condescension, 
she  certainly  repressed  all  approach  to  familiarity  and  confi- 
dence ;  she  rarely  spoke  to  her  beyond  a  few  necessary  words, 
and  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been — we  had  almost 
said — shy  of  her.  Whether  this  arose  from  Miss  Burney 's 
station  ,  or  her  manner — or  her  reputation  as  an  author — or 
a  suspicion  that  she  might  be  keeping  a  diary — we  cannot 
say ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  think,  very  evident — and  in  one  view 
we  repeat  it. — We  have  already  expressed  our  disapprobation 
of  publishing  private  conversations,  but  the  little  Miss  Burnej 
has  told  u»  [ot  the  Queen  is  so  amiable  that  we  cannot  but 
wish  that,  since  she  did  break  the  ice,  she  had  had  more  to 
tell.  In  truth  nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the  whole 
domestic  character  of  her  Majesty — her  tender  and  affection- 
ate reverence  for  the  King — her  fond,  yet  judicious,  treat- 
ment of  her  children — her  indulgent  consideration  and  kindness 
towards  her  attendants— her  high  scale  of  morals — her  un- 
varying good  temper — her  plain  yet  elegant  manners — her 
terse  and  appropriate  style  of  conversation — her  sound  good 
sense — her  prudence — her  patience — her  piety — her  dignified 
deportment; — all  which,  on  proper  occasions,  gave  lustre  even 
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to  her  exalted  station ;  and  were  accompanied  b j  a  real  sim- 
plicity of  taste  and  feeling  that  would  have  made  her  happj 
and  respectable  if  she  had  been  but  a  curate's  wife.  Every 
one  knows  historically  the  general  excellence  of  her  character, 
but  Miss  Burney  saw  the  Queen  in  som^  of  the  details  of 
her  private  life ;  and  every  line  in  which  her  Majesty  is  men- 
tioned gives  proof  of  some  one  or  other  of  her  admirable  and 
amiable  qualities.  It  is  no  great  compliment  to  the  practical 
exercise  of  English  liberty,  that  this  illustrious  lady — one  not 
only  of  the  most  illustrious  but  the  most  virtuous,  benevolent, 
and  blameless  of  women — was  during  her  whole  life  the  ob- 
ject of  libels  and  obloquy,  under  which  a  weaker  mind  would 
have  sunk— against  which  a  more  ambitious  spirit  would  have 
revolted  ;  but  which  her  meek  dignity  and  conscious  recti- 
tude had  the  magnanimity  to  disregard,  and  the  happiness  to 
outlwe. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  King  ;  every  additional 
light,  which  time  throws  on  his  public  or  his  private  charac- 
ter, raises  him  in  our  esteem  and  reverence;  but  it  was  long 
before  he  was  justly  appreciated.  He  had  a  hurried  utterance— 
particularly  in  his  youth , '  and  when  addressing  strangers— 
which  made  an  unfavourable  impression ;  and  the  eh?  eh? 
and  ^vhat?  what?  which  were  in  truth  only  symptoms  of 
nervous  excitability,  were  quoted  by  ignorance  or  malevolence 
as  proofs  of  a  trivial  mind.  No  man  in  his  dominions  had  a 
mind  less  trivial ;  he  appreciated  the  duties  of  his  station  with 
a  correctness  of  judgment,  and  executed  its  duties  with  a  di- 
ligence and  ability,  of  which  thrones  afford  but  few  examples; 
he  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  ^an  honest  man, — 
the  noblest  work  of  God  \  and  if  he  was  not  what  the  world 
calls  a  great  king,  it  is  only  because  he  lived  in  times  and 
under  a  constitution  in  which  the  personal  action  of  the  so- 
vereign on  public  councils  is  concealed  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  ministera,  and,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  is  Xo 
the  common  eye'  only  visible  by  the  ostensible  movement  of 
the  hands  on  the  dial :  but  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  as- 
sert, that  if  ever,  and  to  whatever  extent,  his  daily  corres- 
pondence with  his  successive  ministers  upon  the  various  busi- 
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ness  »r  the  state  shall  be  published ,  the  world  will  then,  and 
not  fully  till  then,  be  able  to  appreciate  his  virtues  and  his 
talents ;  his  unwearied  affection  for  his  people,  too  often  un- 
grateful; his  knowledge  of  and  aniietjr  for  their  true  inter* 
ests ,  bj  themselves  too  often  mistaken ;  his  conscientious  and 
disinterested  love  of  justice,  too  often  sacrificed  to  passion  and 
party ;  and  his  steady  support  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
England ,  of  which  he  always  considered  himself  as  the  first 
representative  and  oflBcial  guardian.  Miss  Bumey  has,  of 
course,  even  less  to  tell  of  him  than  of  the  Queen  -,  for  though 
she  frequently  met  him ,  it  was  at  moments  and  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  nothing  could  be  exhibited  but  his  affa- 
bility and  good-nature.  She  saw  him  occasionally  in  the 
Queen's  dressing-room,  and  more  frequently  in  the  evening  in 
the  tea-room  appropriated  to  the  Queen's  attendants  and  visi^- 
tors,  where  he  would  look  in,  either  to  invite  some  of  the 
party  to  the  drawing  or  music-rooms,  or  to  converse — which 
he  would  sometimes  do  for  an  hour — with  some  guest  of  note, 
as  the  Provost  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bryant,  or  Dr.  Burney,  who 
he  might  hear  were  in  the  house.  On  the  few  occasions  in 
which  anything  worth  telling  occurred,  Miss  Burney's  details 
confirm  what  >vas  already  generally  known,  that  his  manners 
were  remarkable  for  their  dignified  frankness  and  ease  ,  and 
his  conversation  for  its  unpretending  good  sense  and  unaffected 
good-nature. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  amused  with  two  or  three 
scenes ,  and  we  think ,  the  only  ones  in  which  Miss  Bumey 
describes  Bis  Majasly's  deportment  in  his  public  character; 
everywhere  else  he  is  little  belter  than  Farmer  George — a 
name  which,  though  given  by  malice,  by  no  means  displeased 
the  King's  simple  tastes  and  good  old  English   feeling. 

The  first  is,  the  King's  behaviour  on  the  attempt  (2nd  Au- 
gust, 1786]  of  Margaret  Nicholson  to  assassinate  him — a  spe- 
cies of  atrocity  then  unheard  of,  and  which  filled  the  nation 
with  astonishment  and  indignation—- f^elijigs  which  the  repeti- 
tion of  similar  crimes  has,  since  that  fixst  unhappy  example, 
too  frequently  revived  amongst  us. 
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*  While  the  guards  and  his  own  people  now  surrounded  the  King, 
the  assassin  was  seized  by  the  populace,  who  were  tearing  her  away, 
no  doubt  to  fall  the  instant  sacrifice  of  her  murtherous  purpose, 
when  the  King,  the  only  calm  and  moderate  person  then  present, 
called  aloud  to  the  mob,  oThe  poor  creature  is  mad  !— Do  not  hurt 
her!  She  has  not  hurt  me!»  He  then  came  forward,  and  showed 
himself  to  all  the  people,  declaring  he  was  perfectly  safe  and  uu- 
hurt;  and  then  gave  positive  orders  that  the  woman  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  went  into  the  palace ,  and  had  his  levee.  There  is 
something  in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  upon  this  occasion  that 
strikes  me  as  proof  indisputable  of  a  true  and  noble  courage ;  for  iu 
a  moment  so  extraordinary— an  attack^  in  this  country,  unheard-of 
before  —  to  settle  so  instantly  that  it  was  the  effect  of  insanity,  to 
feel  no  apprehension  of  private  plot  or  latent  conspiracy— to  slay 
out,  fearlessly,  among  his  people,  and  so  benevolently  to  see  him- 
self to  the  safety  of  one  who  had  raised  her  arm  against  his  life— 
these  little  traits,  all  impulsive,  and  therefore  to  be  trusted,  have 
given  me  an  impression  of  respect  and  reverence  that  I  can  never 
forget,  and  never  think  of  but  with   fre^h  admiration. 

*  The  insanity  of  the  woman  has  now  fully  been  proved  ;  but  that 
noble  confidence  which  gave  that  instant  excuse  for  her  was  then  all 
his  own.  Nor  did  he  rest  here ;  notwithstanding  the  excess  of  ter- 
ror for  his  safety,  and  doubt  of  further  mischief,  with  which  all 
his  family  and  all  his  household  were  seized,  he  still  maintained  the 
most  cheerful  composure,  and  insisted  upon  walking  on  the  terrace, 
with  no  other  attendant  than  his  single  equerry.  The  poor  Queen 
went  with  him,  pale  and  silent.  — the  Princesses  folio vv«jd,  scarce  yet 
commanding  their  tears.  In  the  evening,  just  as  usual,  the  King  had 
his  concert :  but  it  was  an  evening  of  grief  and  horror  to  his  family; 
nothing  was  listened  to,  scarce  a  word  was  spoken  ;  the  Princesses 
wept  continually;  the  Queen,  slill  more  deeply  struck,  could  only, 
from  time  to  time,  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  King,  and  say  « I  have 
you  yet!» 

'  The  affection  for  the  King  felt  by  all  his  household  has  been  at 
once  pleasant  and  affecting  to  me  to  observe  :  there  has  not  been  a 
dry  eye  in  either  of  the  Lodges  on  the  recital  of  his  danger,  and 
not  a  face  but  his  own  that  has  not  worn  marks  of  care  ever  since.' 
—vol.  iii.  pp.  45>48. 

This  conduct  might  have  been  expected  from  the  King,  from 
his  innate  courage,  and  from  tho  habitual  dignity  and  self- 
possession  which  a  reign  of  already  six-and-twenty  years  would 
naturally  create;  but  oiuch  more  noble,  or  at  least  more 
surprising,  was  the  hereditary  spirit  of  his  illustrious  grand- 
daughter on  the  late  more  frying  occasion,  in  which  we  saw, 
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with  equal  wonder  and  admiration,  a  yoang  woman — a  young 
sovereign — a  young  wife — a  young  mother — acting,  not  on  a 
mere  impulse,  but  with  calm  and  considerate  courage,  and 
sense  of  duly,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  bra- 
vest and  most  .experienced  of  her  ancestors,  and  meeting  a 
fore-known  danger  with  no  other  fear  than  that  of  exposing 
her  attendants  to  a  risk  which  she  felt  it  her  own  personal 
duty  to  disregard.'  History  may  be  suspected  of  romancing 
on  the  theme  of  Edward  and  Eleanor;  it  does  justice  to 
George  III.,  and  will  do  so  to  Louis  Philippe — all  subjected 
to  somewhat  similar  trials ;  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say  that 
nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  story  can  exceed  the  amiable 
magnanimity,  the  gentle  heroism  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  attest- 
ed by  U^e  indisputable  evidence  of  the  recent  trial  for  High 
Treason. 

Soon  after  the  attack  on  King  George  the  royal  family  paid 
that  visit  to  Oxford ,  where,  to  do  her  justice,  she  seems  to 
have  almost  forgotten  herself  in  the  enthusiasm  which  His 
Majesty's  appearance  after  his  recent  danger  lighted  up :  — 

'  The  theatre  was  filled  with  company,  all  well-dressed,  and  ar- 
ranged in  rows  arouud  it.  The  area  below  them  was  entirely  emp- 
ty, so  that  there  was  not  the  least  confusion.  I'he  Chaucellor*s  chair, 
at  the  head  of  about  a  dozen  steps,  was  prepared  for  the  King ;  and 
just  below  him ,  to  his  left ,  a  form  for  the  Queen  aud  the  Prin- 
cesses. 

*The  King  walked  foremost  from  the  area,  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Vice-Chancellor.  The  Queen  followed,  handed  by  her  own 
YiceChaiuberlain.  The  Princess- Royal  followed,  led  by  the  King's 
Aide-de  Camp,  General  Harrourt;  and  Princess  Augusta,  leaning  on 
Major  Price.  Princess  Elizabeth  walked  alone,  no  other  servant  of 
the  King  being  present,  and  no  rank  authorising  such  a  conduct, 
without  office. 

•  Next  followed  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  then  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  and  Marquis  of  Blandford;  next,  Lord  and  Lady 
Harcourt,  then  the  two  Lady  Spencers  and  Lidy  Charlotte  Bertie, 
then  the  Miss  Yernons,  and  then  Miss  Planta  and  a  certain  F.  B. 

*  We  were  no  sooner  arranged,  and  the  door  of  the  theatre  shut, 
-than  the  King ,  his  head  covered ,  sat  down  ;  the  Queen  did  the 
same,  and  then  the  three  Princesses.  All  the  rest,  throughout  the 
theatre,  stood.  The  Vice-Chancellor  then  made  a  low  obeisance  to 
the  King,  and,  producing  a  written  paper^  began  the  Addrew  of  the 
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Uoiversity,  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  this  second  vistt^  and  to  con* 
grain  late  him  and  the  nation  on  his  late  escape  froni  assassination. 
He  read  it  in  an  audible  and  distinct  voice ;  and  in  its  conclusion 
an  address  was  suddenly  made  to  the  Queen,  expressive  of  much 
concern  for  her  late  distress,  and  the  highest  and  most  profound 
veneration  for  her  amiable  and  exalted  character. 

*  The  Queen  could  scarcely  bear  it,  though  she  had  already,  f 
doubt  not,  heard  it  at  Nuneham ,  as  these  addresses  must  be  first 
read  in  private,  to  have  the  answers  prepared.  Nevertheless,  this 
public  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the  Ring,  and  of  respect  (o  herself,  went 
gratefully  to  her  heart,  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tears  —  which  she 
would  not,  however,  encourage,  but,  smiling  through  .them,  disper- 
sed them  with  her  fan,  with  which  she  was  repeatedly  obliged  to 
stop  their  course  down  her  cheeks.  The  Princesses ,  less  guarded, 
the  moment  their  fatbcr^s  danger  was  mentioned,  wept  with  but  little 
control ;  and  no  wondef ,  for  I  question  if  there  Was  one  dry  eye  in 
the  theatre.  The  tribute,  so  just,  so  honourable,  so  elegaot,  paid  to 
the  exalted  character  of  the  Queen ,  affected  everybody,  with  joy 
for  her  escape  from  affliction,  and  with  delight  at  the  reward  and 
the  avowal  of  her  virtues.  When  the  address  was  ended,  the  King 
took  a  paper  from  Lord  Ilarcourt,  and  read  his  answer.  The  King 
reads  admirably;  with  ease,  feeling,  and  force,  and  without  any  he- 
sitation. His  voice  is  particularly  full  and  fine.  I  was  \erj  much 
surprised  by  its  effect.  When  he  hnd  done,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
bowed  to  the  Chancellor  and  Professors,  and  delivered  the  answer 
to  Lord  Ilarcourt,  who,  walking  backwards,  descended  the  stairs,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Vice-Chahcellor. 

•After  this,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Professors  begged  for  the  ho- 
nour of  kissing  the  King's  hand.  Lord  Ilarcourt  was  again  the  back- 
ward messenger;  and  here  followed  a  great  mark  of  goodness  in  the 
King:  he  saw  that  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  -  bred  old  courtier, 
such  as  Lord  Ilarcourt,  could  walk  backwards  down  these  steps, 
before  himself,  and  in  sight  of  so  full  a  hail  of  spectators ;  and  he 
therefore  dispensed  with  being  approached  to  his  seat,  and  walked 
down  himself  into  the  area,  where  the  Vice-Chancellor  kissed  his 
hand,  and  was  ifnitated  by  every  Professor  and  Doctor  in  the  room.' 
— vol.  iii.  pp.  95-97. 

We  wish  Miss  Barney  could  have  given  us  more  of  such 
scenes  as  these,  instead  of  her  squabbles  with  the  Turbulents, 
and  the  Schwellenbergs.  We  have  already  intimated  that^ 
though  living  in  the  same  house  and  in  daily  intercourse  with 
their  Majesties ,  her  station  did  not  enable  her  to  form  any 
part  of  their. society ;  but  still  a  woman  of  observation  and. 
sagacity  might,  if  not  whoUj  absorbed  in  self-admiration,  hard 
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given  U8,  without  any  undae  betrayal  of  private  confidence, 
or  any  deficiency  in  duty  to  her  royal  patrons,  many  more 
valuable  anecdotes  than  the  few  which  the^e  pages  afford. 
We  fully  admit  that  in  all  she  says  of  the  royal  family,  her 
narration  is  in  better  taste  than  any  other  portion  of  her 
Diary.  We  only  lament  that,  talking  so  much,  she  says  so 
little;  and  finding  all  the  pages  of  the  third  volume  so  stud- 
ded with  the  names  of  the  King  and  Queen,  we  really  have 
not  been  able  to  extract  anything  more  interesting  than  we 
have  presented  to  our  readers.  ^ 

The  result  of  all  is  that  we  are  conscientiously  obliged  to 
pronounce  these  three  volumes  to  be — considering  their  bulk 
and  pretensions — nearly  the  most  worthless  we  have  ever  waded 
through,  and  that  we  do  not  remember  in  all  our  experience 
to  have  laid  down  an  unfinished  work  with  less  desire  for  its 
continuation.  That  it  may  not  mend  as  it  proceeds,  we  can- 
not— where  there  is  such  room  for  improvement — venture  to 
pronounce ;  and  there  is  thus  much  to  be  said  for  it,  that  it 
can  hardly  grow  worsp. 

(qCABTBBLT   BBVIBW.) 


THE  REVENGE. 


FBOM  TBB  «  WANDBBIMGS  OF  A  PAINTBB  IN  ITALY.  » 


BT   E.    Y.    RIPPING ILLE. 


At  the  door  of  an  Italian  shepherd's  hut,  or  capana,  upon  a 
low  stone  bench,  sat  a  young  man  of  about  five-and-twentj  years 
of  age.  A  dark,  sullen,  and  ferocious  expression,  mixed  with 
the  manifestation  of  a  feeling  of  a  very  different  kind,  was 
strongly  marked  upon  his  face,  and  shown  in  the  lassitude 
and  position  of  his  body  and  limbs.  He  was  a  short,  and 
rather  a  strong-made  man,  with  a  complexion  exceedingly 
swarthy,  and  hair  intensely  black  and  abundant,  covering  his 
cheeks,  neck,  and  breast.  His  bead  was  uncovered,  his  hair 
in  disorder,  a  red  night-cap  lay  at  his  side,  as  if  carelessly 
thrown  down;  his  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  and,  saving  a  pair 
of  blue  calzone  and  a  coarse  shirt,  he  was  undressed ,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from  his  bed. 

There  was  a  person  near  him,  who  seemed  busily  employed, 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  ,  in  and  out  of  the  capana. 
This  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty,  who  appeared  to  have 
been  deeply-touched  with  sorrow,  but  who  had  evidently  once 
been  exceedingly  handsome.  She  was  very  tall;  and  there 
was  a  stately  movement  and  character  about  her,    which  ar- 
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rested  attention.  Her  hair  and  complexion  were  like  those  of 
the  young  man,  who  was  her  son ;  but,  otherwise,  therel^wad 
but  little  resemblance  between  them.  Her  costume  was  that 
very  commonly  worn  in  Italy,  a  busta,  or  close-fitting  stay, 
made  of  old-fashioned  silk  brocade  or  damask,  stiffened  and 
ornamented^  to  which  her  ma/zu?  Aim,  vor  sleeves,  were  attach- 
ed at  the  shoulders  with  bunches  of  ribbons,  now  pendant 
and  faded.  She  wore  a  petticoat,  thickly  plaited,  of  a  dusky 
and  very  peculiar  red ;  and  on  her  feet  the  sciocce;  her  dark 
and  abundant  mass  of  hair,  hanging,  in  thick  tresses,  was 
looped  up,  and  held  together  with  the  spadina^  or  silver 
bodkin,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword, — often  a  perilous  weapon 
in  disputes  between  the  dark  daughters  of  Italy. 

She  appeared  to  partake  of  the  feelings  which  were  so  evi- 
dently betrayed  by  her  son-;  hers  were  the  same,  roused  into 
action,  and  made  subservient  to  the  demands  of  domestic  du- 
tiest — a  faculty,  by  the  way,  possessed  in  a  gt^eater  degree 
by  the  female  than  the  male  sex.  She  now  held  in  one  hanci 
her  son's  sciocce,  and  the  cloth  leggings  worn  with  them. 
The^e  she  threw  at  his  feet;  she  then  stepped  back  into  the 
hnt,  and  returned  with  his  hat,  which  she  put  down  at  his 
side.  After  having  gone  in  again,  6be  appeared  at  the  door, 
bringing  the  long  and  terrible  knife,  half*sheathed,  with  which 
the  brigands  were,  always  armed.  After  a  moment's  steady 
and  stern  gaze  at  the  young  man,  who  still  seemed  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  she  said,  in. a  deep  and  firm  voice,  «Gaeta-' 
no^  rouse  yourself. » 

.  « Mother,  n   said  the  man,  slowly  raising  himself,    so  as  to 
sit  up,  N  I  don't  sle^. »  * 

« Shame  upon  you,  if  you  did!*  was  the  woman's  reply, 
her  eyes  flashing,  and  her  colour  heightening.  •  Sleep, »  she 
ikiuttered,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  «no,  we  can'l-^we  nnist. 
not  sleep;  rouse  yonrself ,  my  boy.  There  is  the  sun  agaih^> 
and  nothing  done.  Dress  yourself,  and  once  more  try  your' 
fortune.* 

Applying  the  point' of  the  weapon  to  her  thumb,  and  feel- 
ing along  its  edge,  she  said ,  « What  have  you  done  to  your 
liuife^    my   son? — it   ought    not   to   be  in  this  condition.     It 
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ttiusC  be  sharpened  ,  Gaetano ;  jou  must  get  it  done  to-dqr, 
for  I  feel  certain  jou  will  have  occasion  for  it  before  night. 
Come, -bestir  yourself;  there  are  jour  clothes.  1^11  fetch  jonr 
cinta  (belt),  and  your  jacket,  and  in  a  few  minutes  yoor 
ineal  shall  be  prepared  for  you ;  be  quick,  dress  yourself.  • 

iiYou  forget,  mother,  n  said  the  young  man,  «!  shall  not 
wear  my  own  clothes  to-day.  • 

« True,  true,  •  replied  the  woman ;  « Giobbe  is  gone  to  bop< 
row  the  dress  of  the  cacciatore  (sportsman).  He  promised  to 
return  at  daybreak,  and  must  be  here  sochi.  Begin  and  take 
the  bands  off  your  hat,  and  press  down  the  crown;  no  one 
will  observe  it.  n 

« Mother ,  you  are  too  sanguine,  •  observed  the  son ;  « per- 
haps the  boy  won't  get  the  things,  after  all.» 

uMadofuifi  mia!  •  exclaimed  the  woman,  •  cease  your  dotibCtf, 
and  have  confidence  and  courage. »' 

« Courage!  »  echoed  the  man;  «I  don't  want  courage,  umh 
tber:   I  have  as  much  as  another,  but-^I  never  succeed. » 

•  And  never  will,  while  you  doubt  and  hesitate* » 

« I  don't  hesitate, »  said  the  man,  somewhat  roused  and  ex- 
eited.  «I  am  ready  at  all  times',  and.  Per  Crisio!  I  don't 
want  the  will.  Dio  buono!  have  I  Qot  waited  and  watched 
almost  day  and  night,  for  the  last  two  months?  have  not  I 
walked  the  valleys,  and  climbed  the  mountains  earfy  and 
late?  have  not  I  Iain  hid  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
in  the  bushes,  and  in  holes,  like  a  wild  beast?  When  have  I 
slept  in  the  capana  before?  when  changed  my  dress?  what 
have  I  eaten?  and,  for  bow  many  hours  at  a  time  have  I 
fasted?  Cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger,  are  not  new  to  me;  but, 
with  sorrow  and  disappointment  gnawing  at  my  heart,  they 
are  bard  to  bear.  •  Here  the  man  paused ;  but,  in  a  moment 
after,  continued,  *Maladetto\  have  not  I  dogged  the  steps  of 
of  that  huge  scoundrel  for  weeks  together,  and  followed  him 
for  many  and  many  a  weary  mile,  without  once  finding  the. 
opportunity  I  sought?  When  I  have  had  my  gun,  he  has  ne*- 
ver  teparated  frdm  his  companions;  if  I  had  fired,  they  would 
have  fallf»  upon  me;  I  could  not  have  escaped.  When  I 
was  without  it,  every  oppolrtunity  was ''offered  me.     I  might 
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hate  jshot  him  thA>«gh  the  beaort :   a  tkousaQd  cunes  on 
Tben,  lowering  his  voice  and  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  he  ad* 
ded,  •  Altack  him  singly  with  the  knife— I  dare  not! » 
-    The  mother  of  G^etano,  who  had  taken  his  hand  at  that 
}>art  of  his   harangue  where  he  spoke  of  his  priratioiis  and 
endurance,  here  dropped  it,  and  entered  the  hu^ 

For  a  minute  the  young  man  stood  mule,  looking  down,  as 
if  a  feeling  of  shame  oppressed  him.  Presently  he  stood  erect, 
his  eye  brightened,  his  nostril  dilated,  his  chest  heaved,  and| 
elevating  his  voice,  he  called  upon  the  woman  to  come  forth 
from  the  hut;  and,  the  moment  she  made  her  appearan<;e,  he 
said,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

•  Mother!  the  murderer  of  your  children  dies  to-day,  or 
your  son.  Per  Dio! •  said  he,  pointing  to  the  sun,  «that 
bright  fire  shall  never  shine  again  upon  us  both. »  Then, 
turning,  as  if  about  to  enter  the  capana^  he  asked  ,  •  Where 
is  the  gun,  mother,  and  the  bullets  you  cast  for  me ;  my  pa- 
troncina,  and  the  powder-flask.  By  heavens!  1  will  eat  no- 
thing, noi'  will  I  rest  or  sleep,    until  that  monster » 

Here  the  woman  ,  who  had  listened  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion to  the  desperate  resolve  of  her  son,  laid  her  band  upon 
his  arm ,  to  arrest  his  attention ,  stooped  down ,  and  looked 
through  an  opening  of  the  but.  nHusb!  »  said  she,  there  is 
Giobbe  returned ;  be  brings  the  things.  I  told  you  he  would 
get  them,*  and^she  hurried  forth  to  meet  the  boy,  who  car- 
ried a  bundle,  tied  up  in  a  coarse  handkerchief. 

The  boy  immediately  began  to  relate  what  had  happened 
to  him,  and  what  had  detained  him,  at  the. same  time  search- 
ing his  pocket  for  something  wbich  the  woman  had  direc- 
ted him  to  demand  ,  and  for  which  she  stood  waiting  with 
evident  anxiety. 

•  Eccoli^^pretey»  said  the  little  fellow,  trying  another,  and 
pulling  aside  tho  guarda  macliia — the  goat-skins  that  covered 
his  thighs.  «I  know  I  ought  to  have  it  somewhere,  if  I  have 
not  lost  it.  9 

« Lost .  it !  •  exclaimed  the  woman ;  « it  were  better  you  had 
lost  yourself! » 

^Padrona  mia!,  muttered  the  boy.  his  colour  coming  up 


iiito  big  face,  and  looking  frightened.  «i  did  not  say  I  had 
lost  it;  but  this  pocket  is  so  deep,  and  my  hands  are  so-  ■  ■ 
oh,  here  it  isN  said  he,-  smiling,  and  handing  a  very  small 
packet  of  something ,  "wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  discoloured  pa- 
per, which  the  woman  took  from  him  with  some  avidity,  aud 
put  into  her  bosom. 

«  Fa  bene  J »  she  said ;  « now  tell  us  what  you  were  saying. » 
Tbe  boy  followed  his  mistress  into  the  capana^  and  seated 

himself  by  Gaetano ,    who  sat.  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  low 

beds  with  which  the  place  was  furnished. 

« I  was  obliged  to  hide  myself, »  he  began,  « as  I  came  along; 
that  made  me  so  late.  I  saw  two  or  three  men  of  one  of 
the  bands,  and  I  knew,  if  they  saw  nic,  they  would  look  to 
see  what  I  had,  and  ask  me  questions  about  it;  so,  when  { 
saw  them  coming,  I  got  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  pre- 
sently they  came  and  sat  down  close  by  me.  Wasn't  I  frighten- 
ed! They  belong  to  the  band  of  Rleo  Varrone,  I  know,* 

•  What! — who?"  exclaimed  both  mother  and  son. 
tt  To  Meo, »  replied  the  boy. 

«Lout!»  said  Gaetano,  speaking  sharply  and  earnestly, « tell 
me  exactly  what  they  said.     How  was  it?» 

« 

•  Well  then , »  said  the  boy ,  •  the  three  men  whom  I  first 
saw  there  were  walking  slowly,  anJ  talking  together.  I  saw 
some  smoke  a  little  higher  up,  where  the  wood  is  thicker; 
so  I  fancy  the  rest  of  the  band  are  there.  It  was  jus.t  as  you 
come  up  over  the  brow  of  the  brown  mountain, — there  are 
some  large  old  trees  and  some  stones  at  the  fool  of  them.  I 
got  into  a  tree,  and  the  men  sat  down  on  the  stones,  and 
went  on  talking. » 

« Well ,    and    then — be    quick  and  tell  me, »    said  Gaetano. 

« Well , »  continued  the  boy  ,  «  one  of  the  men  asked  the 
other  if  he  thought  the  proprietor  was  rich.  ^ We  saw  him 
at  the  fair  of  Prosede/  replied  the  other,  Hbree.days  ago, 
with  as  many  bullocks  to  sell  as  are  worth  thousands  of  seudL 
He  most  have  money ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  time  to 
take  him.     He  will  pay  a  good  ransom.'  » 

•  Did  you  hear  the  proprietor's  name?.*  asked  Gaetano.. 
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njio  J  n  replied  tlie  boy ;  « but  tbe  Casino  stands  in  the  val- 
ley, near  the  old  ruined  church  and  the  bridge.* 

•  Per  Dio!  it  belongs  to  Signor  Mauro  ,  the  rich  grazier. 
Did  you  hear  that  name  mentioned? » 

«1  think  I  did;  indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Has  he  not  lately 
lost  his  father? »  .  ' 

•  It  is  the  same,  B  observed  Gactano.  «Did  you  hear  them 
say  at  what  hour  they  go  down?* 

n  Yes;  it  will  be  an  hour  after  the  Ave  Maria,  (')  at  onq 
hour  of  the  night. » 

:    « How   many    are    to    be  employed  ? — what   route  do  they 
take? —  and  where  will  the  covering  party  be  posted? » 

The  boy  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  he  had  not  heard, 
and  could  not  tell;  he  had  told  all  he  knew.  The  mother 
and  son  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  each  were  attempting  to 
read  the  other  s  thoughts. 

«I  told  you, »  she  said;  exultingly,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
itthe  occasion  would  arrive  to-day. » 

•  And  per  Dio!  »  responded  the  son,  « it  shall  not  be  neg-^ 
lected  or  missed.  Hasten  the  meal,  mother,  and  let  me 
depart.  • 

In  a  few  minutes  Gaetano  was  habited  in  the  dress  he  had 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  It  was  that  of  a  sportsman,  such 
as  is  commonly  worn  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  velveteen  jacket,  made  large  and  loose,  so  as  to 
bang  like  a  sack  from  the  shoulders^  >  It  has  innumerable 
pockets,  and  one  which  occupies  the  whole  back,  wbicfi  can 
be  entered  on  either  side,  with  a  number  of  flaps  and  straps. 
The  waistcoat  is  Commonly  of  the  same  material ;  the  calzone 
blue,  or  any  other  colour;  but  a  large  pair  of  thick  worsted 
stockings,  without  feet,  are  drawn  over  all,  and  left  bagging 
and  hanging  about  tbe  heels  of  a  pair  of  very  stout  shoes, 
made  of  a  light-coloured  leather.  To  this  is  added  a  bag  for 
game,  powder  and  shot,  flasks,  and  the  never-to-be  forgotten 
boraccioj    or    wine-pouch,,  made    of  cow-skin.     A  glazed  or 

[*)  The  Italians,  generally,  but  in  the  Papal  State'4lwayt,  recVon  tventy-four  hours, 
Aod  begia  to  eoilAI  from  «oiiMt»  iriat«r  and  tammtr. 
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common  bat,   with  a  broad  brim  and  low  crown,    genorally 
accompanies  tbeae.  . 

Having  completely  equipped  and  prepared  himself  for  }iig 
desperate  ^undertaking,  Gaetano  called  to  bis  mother,  who  waa 
outside  at  the  back  of  the  hut  occupied  about  somethings  to 
tell  her  he  was  ready.  The^oy,  who  was  still  discussing  the 
remnant  of  his  breakfast,  would  have  run  out  to  call  his 
mistress;  but  the  man  kept  him  back,  and  told  him  to  sit 
still.  In  a  minute  jafterwards  the  woman  entered  ,  bringing 
the  boraceio  full  of  wine,  which  was  immediately  swung  over 
the  shoulder  Of  the  young  man ;  and ,  at  the  same  time ,  she 
presented  him  with  his  knife,  which  she  had  sharpened  and 
pointed  afresh  for  the  occasion.  While  Gaetano  was  secreting 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  it  in  a  position  easily  acces- 
sible, his  mother  was  searching  in  an  old-fashioned,  strange* 
looking  haulletta^  or  Coffer,  where  many  curious  things  ap- 
peared to  be  put  away.  Having  found  what  she  sought,  the 
woman,  taking  his  hand,  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  command, 
and  with  a  serious  look,  « Kneel,  Gaetano,  and  ask  the  assis- 
tance and  the  protection  of  the  Madonna. » 

Her  son,  with  the  habitual  piety  of  an  Italian,  at  once 
complied,  taking  off  his  hat,  crossing  himself,  and  muttering 
his  petition.  Whilst  in  this  position,  the  woman  approached 
and  bending  over  him ,  put  a  small  cord ,  to  which  a  species 
of  amulet  was  attached,  around  his  neck.  The  man  kissed  the 
little  token,  pushed  it  down  into  his  bosom,  and  resumed  his 
hat.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  rapidly  descending 
the  steep  mountain. 

'  Haying  once  started  upon  his  perilous  enterprize,  Gaetano 
became  a  new  man  ;  bis  character  appeared  to  change  all  at 
once ;  his  spirits  were  stirred,  his  passions  roused  afresh,  and 
all  his  former  failures  and  fatigues  were  forgotten  in  his  new- 
ly formed  scheme  of  vengeance.  He  had  that  lying  deep  in 
his  heart  which  burnt  with  a  blaze  fierce  as  the  fire  of  hell, 
and  which  kept  the  whole  current  of  his  blood  boiling,— 
that  which,  from  whatever  source  it  springs,  is  in  itself  al» 
ways  sufficient  to  stir  an  Italian,  and  hurry  him  on  to  any 
lengths — crimer  madness,    and   destruction.     The  whole  soul 
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of  GaeCano  bkized  with  revetige,  and  the  mad  and  nnremltting 
eiertions  he  had  made  for  the  last  two  monlhs  to  avenge 
hbnself  for  the  croel  injuries  he  had  receiyed,  had  disor- 
dered both  his  mind  and  body :  the  ungratified  passion 
which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  *his  heart,  had  almost 
conquered  itself,  and  produced  an  incapacity  for  further  strife. 
But  at  this  moment  Gaetano  felt  nothing  of  his  condition  but 
its*  excitement ;  he  strode  on  with  a  rapid,  dogged,  and  reso- 
lute movement,  that  gave  the  idea  of  a  man  striving  in  vain 
to  tire  himself.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  From  a  turning  in 
the  path  which  he  was  pursuing,  a  high  and  singularly-shap- 
ed mountain  came  into  view — it  was  //  Monte  Hi  Fatol 
There  was  the  sloping  wood  which  led  up  its  only  accessible 
side,  its  rocky  walls  rising  high  into  the  blue  vault  above,  and 
its  curved,  crater-like  banks  of  mountain  magnitude,  embrac;^ 
ing  many  plains  of  verdant  turf  in  its  enormous  grasp  ;  and 
there,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  nook,  those  acquainted  with  the 
spot  might  perceive  indications  of  that  dreadful  abyss,  treacle 
erously  bid,  and  deep  descending  into  the  gloom  of  earth, 
which  Meo  Varrone  bad  made  the  living  tomb  of  the  two 
beautiful  sisters,  Nina  and  Rosa.  The  man  who  now  stood 
fixed  and  gazing,  rivetted  to  the  earth,  and  overwhelmed  with 
emotion,  was  their  brother !  Heavens  I  what  a  burst  of  bitter 
sorrow  was  that  which  broke  from  his  heart  and  from  his 
eyes ! 

Turning  his  back  at  once  upon  the  object  which  had  so- 
affected  him,  he  strode  off  again,  as  if  fearing  to  trust  him- 
self with  another  look.  His  thoughts  were  speedily  called 
away  from  his  own  afflictions,  and  his  feelings  again  renewed, 
by  suddenly  encountering  a  goatherd.  Gaetano  addressed  the 
man,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  if  he  was  a  servant  of  Sig- 
nor  Miiuro.  He  replied  that  he  was,  and  remarked  that 
Gavtano*  ha«l  v»i  chosen  the  most  favourable  spot  for  the  pur* 
suit  of  the  game  then  in  season.  This  remark  suggested  anr 
idea  of  the  aeoessity  of  assuming  nkore  the  deportment  and 
manner  of  n  sportsman,  and  Gaetano  immediately  commenced 
putting  it  in  practice.  Be  asked  if  the  Signer  Padrone  was 
a  cacciatof-ej  put  some  other  questions,— among  others^  whe- 
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tlierhewas  at  tbe  ctuino^  or.wtere  he  migbi  befovBd.  The 
goatherd,  was  not  without  his  suspicions,  and  answered  raflier 
wide  of  the. mark,  taking  care  to  magnify  Che  number  ofser^ 
vants  and  work-people  that  were  always  in  and  about  the 
casino,  Gaelauo  learned  indirectly  that  there  was  gt^at  chance 
of  finding  Signer  Mauro  at  that  moment  in  the  house,  which 
eould  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  in  an  abrupt 
way,  therefore,  he  bid  good  day  to  the  man,  and  hurried  off, 
wljdle  (he  goatherd  looked  after  him,  muttering  something  to 
himself,  and  shaking  his  head. 

Gaetano,  who  was  a  brigand  himself,  and  one  of  the  band 
^f  Di  Gesaris,  was  quite  conscious  that,  if  he  did  not  set 
about  what  he  intended  to  do  with  great  care,  he  should  de- 
feat his  own  purpose.  He,  therefore,  approached  the  casing 
cautiously,  stole  under  the  walls,  watched,  and  listened,  ip 
hopes  of  hearing  the  voice  of  the  master,  or  of  coming  upon 
him  suddenly,,  and  thus  preventing  his  being  denied,  and  mis-^ 
sUig  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  Fortune,  -  however, 
favoured  him ;  the  grazier  made  his  appearance,  as  if  coming 
eut.  for  a  walk ,  or  going  about  some  business  at  his  farm* 
Gaetano  addressed  him  liespectfuliy ,  and  he  at  once  stopped, 
and  gave  him  his  Attention. 

'  «1  have  something,.  Signer  Padrone,*  said  Gaetano,  •which 
i  .wish  (o  communicate, — something  of  importance.  May  I 
go  within  the  house  and  tell  it  to  you?* 

■  Yes,  certainly,*  replied  the  master;  ^but  it  may  as  well 
be  told  here. » 

'  «Not  exactly,*  was  the  reply.  «I  do  not  wish  to  be  over- 
heard, nor,  indeed,  to  be  seen  talking  with  you.  What  1 
have  to  speak  of  affects  your  property,  and  perhaps  your 
life.D 

■  Indeed!*  said  the  master*  «Well,  walk  in.  May  I  ask 
the  name  of  the  Signore  who  intends  me  so  important  a  ser- 
vice  ? »  "  '        . 

■  you  will  not  know  it.  My  errand  will^speak  for  itself; 
and  you  will. at  once  see  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
i»e»  but ,  on  the  (Jontrary ,  that  I  have  every  thing  to  dread 
froim.  attempting  to  serve  you.« 
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« Disinterested,  certaiBlj, »  observed  the  Padrone;  « but  do 
me  the  favour  to  come  in,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over. » 

Having  entered ,  ^  and  being  seated ,  Gaetano ,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pJVise,  and  a  glance  all  round,  began  in  a  subdued, 
bui  somewhat  agitated  manner  ,  « Signer  Mauro,  I  have  good 
reasons  to  know  that  the  band  of  Meo  Varrone  intend  to  at- 
tack your  house  this  evening,  and  to  carry  you  away  to  the 
mountains. » 

•  May  I  ask  how  yon  became  acquainted  with  the  fact?  • 
said  the  master. 

« I  will  tell  you  willingly, »  was  the  r^ly.  •  A  boy  I  em- 
ploy beard  some  of  the  band  speaking  of  it,  who  were  not 
aware  of  his  being  present. » 

« Any  other  particulars? » 
'  m  He  heard  that  it  was  to  take  place  an  hour  after  the  Ave, 
and  also,  that  this  was  considered  a  favourable  moment  for 
the  undertaking,  as  you  were  seen  at  the  fair  of  Prosede, 
three  days  ago,  with  large  droves  of  cattle,  and  consequently 
must  be  possessed  of  considerable  sums  of  money.-  Whether 
you  were  there  or.  not,  you  know  best:  I  tell  yon  the  story 
as  I  beard  it. » 

The  grazier  appeared  a  little  moved,  more  with  the  straight- 
forwarti  manner  of  his  informant,  than  with  the  danger  which 
threatened  him.  He  looked  on  the  man  in  a  musing  and 
scrutinizing  way  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  said,  as  if  his 
mind  was  not  quite  clear  of  doubts,  •t  wish  I  could  know 
<  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  act  of  kind  consideration  to- 
wards a  stranger.  Your  face  reminds  me  of  one  I  knew 
years  ago;  but,  from  what  I  hear  of  him,  he  is  the  person  of 
all  others  least  likely  to  act  as  you  have  done,  and  to  give 
information  which  might  betray  his  lawless  brothers.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  the  same , »  he  observed ,  looking  hard  at  the 
young  man ,  •  although  he  must  be  now  about  your  age  and 
figure.  > 

.  Whether  Gaetano  quailed  under  the  scrutiny  he  underwent 
is  uncertain;  but,  assuming  more  confidence,  the  master  said, 
« Per  Bacco!  I  could  almost  think  I  am  right;  and,  if  I  am, 
it  would    delight   me ,    as   it  would  show  there  is  still  some 
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gratitude  in  the  world.  The  youth  T  speak  of  wag  a  Bhejpherd 
of  mine  once*  I  saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  hh 
first  crime,— from  a  prisonv^— -from  disgrace. »  Seeing  the  man 
fnuch  affected,  the  kmd-hearted  grazier  wanned  as  he  gazed 
uoon'  Ihe  young  man,  and  at  last  he  seized  his  hand,  land 
said,  ih  a  tone  affected  by  emotion,  «Dear  Gaetano,  it  is  yon, 
is  it  not?  Madre  di  DioJ  it  is.  Good  and  gratefni  fellow! 
well  have  you  repaid  the  little  kindness  I  showed  you  once, 
by  coming  to  warn  me  of  my  danger,  land  to  save  me  from 
ruin  or  death.  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks,  good  Giae- 
tano!  Theft  you'  are  Aot  what  you  have  been' repcH-ted  to 
me,*— a  brigand?  ^ 

aSignor  Mauro,»  said  the  man,  in  a  stifled  voice,  cd  am.)> 

aindeed!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  but  still  it  is  kind,  it  is 
gratefni  of  you  still,  and  I  thank  you  kindly.  I  see  now  how 
it  iss  you  have  assumed,  the  garb  of  a  aicciatorcy  to  come 
and  put  toe  on  my  guard,  and  to  avoid  yoursdf-— — .« 

«8top,  Signor  Maaro,x»  interrupted  the  man;  «!  hare  no 
t;laim  to  any  stieh  merit,  nor  will  1  take  credit  for  what  I  do 
not  deserve.  It  is  another  motive,— altogether  another.  I 
have  never  forgotten  your  kindness,  nor  can  f  ever  forget  the 
injury  I  have  received.  *It.is  not  what  you  suppose  it  to 
bei     My  motive  ife  reven^  !^— dcadjy,  insatiable  revenge  hi 

The  padrone  looked  a  little  blank,  waiting  a  f«rlher  ex- 
planation; and  Gaetano,  roused  and  excited,  continued,  aHear 
me,  Signor  Padrone.  Ydu  know  the  emel  wrong  which  has 
been  done  to  us, — all  know  the  honrible  death  of  my  two 
sistets  by  the  hand  of  that  infernal  monster^  Meo  Varrone. 
Woe  is  our  companion,  despair  our  bitter  foe,  and  vengeance 
alone  our  friend!  See  toy  worn  feet;  padrone  nuo,  bleeding, 
cut,  and  sore,  with  endless,  fruitless  pursuit ;  but  could  you 
86e  what  is  here,  •  said  the  man,  striking  his  breast,  ■  C^u 
Maria/  (ovf  two  long  months  have  I  not  eaten  my  own 
heart,  (*)  wasted  my  strength,  my  health,  my  hopes,  seeking 
to  requite  that  wretch?  but  no  success  has  attended  me. 
To*day  it  shall  be  done — he  dies  or  I,  by ! » 

(»)  ((  9^  mdKgritPuio  U  mio  cMrt>,»-i  iirong  aod  favonrile  MprettJon  of  the  lu- 
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Tb^  waiter  wa^  moyed  by  tbe  disti^$sa*Qf  ibe;  jotuig  maQ, 
and  could  not  help  renarkiog  that  h^  ^skI  gpod  grounds  for 
lus;  afilicldon;  ^nd ,. according,  to  l^he  i^ions  amopgst  Italians, 
14^  Yepgeance.  .  Heaaw  .cdefrlj  b^s  ;Ow^,  <}^nger,  and  determin-^ 
ed;ai  ^nce  to*  take  measures  to  .protect  bivaseUr' and;  bis  pro-r 
perty.  £TpIaining>  tberefore,  l]iiS;Obj^tilo  Gsi^taiff,  and  bar-, 
ing  full  confidence  in  bim, .  bo  ordered)  ui  ^oni^  w^ne  an^ 
food^  and  beg|;^d  tbat  be  woul^  reinai^  wl^ijiebebiinself  we^^ 
up  to  the  village  just  above ,  tp  ask  the  assistance  of  the  po- 
Uce,  and  to  get  as  many  soldiers  as  could  be  found  to  coma 
down  and  take  possession  of  bis  bouse »  so  as  to  be*  reiidy  at 
the  bour  the  attack  should  be  made;  On  bis  retura  b«jaie^  bc| 
found  Gaetano  where  he  had  left  him ,  with  the  wine  and. 
food  untouched.  Afler  reproving  htm  for  taking  nothing,  b^ 
told  bim  what  steps  he  had  taken,  agad  begged  him  to  remain 
and  lend  his  assistance  ;  but  the  m^n  demurred,  and,  in  the 
end^  absolutely  refused,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  live  so 
niany  hours  without  being  in  motion.  He  assured  the  padro^ 
ne  tbat  be  would  be  present,  aod  give  his  assistance  ;  and  sa 
be  took  bis*  hat  and  his  gun,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

The  evening  came,  the  Ave  Maria  was  sounded  at  the  vil- 
lage church  above>  and  at  the  convent  in  the  fertile  plain  near 
the  stream  below.  The  voices  of  many  were  mingled  together 
in  the  beautiful  hymn,  Ave^Maria^  ora  pro  nobU;  age^ 
y^^uth  and  childhood^  guilt  and  innocence,  joined  in  the  strain, 
and  bid  adien  to  the  ligh^  ^^f  day« — some  to  the  toils,  some 
to  the.  pleasures, .  and  no(  a  few  to  the  hopes  and  expectations 
it  bad  brought  with  it.  .  The  repose  of  nature  was  at  hand ; 
but  man ,  with  his  ti^rbuJent  passion^ ,  remained  still  as  far 
from  peace  as  ever. 

In  a  cave,  which  looked  like  the  home  of  the  wolf,  and 
was  such,  except  at  those  times  when  he  was  ejected  to  make 
room  for  that  more  powerful  and  ferocious  animal ,  par?, 
Gaetano  bad  passed  the  long  and  dreary  hours  since  he  was 
at  the  house  of  the  grazier.  His  possession  of  it  was  not  epu 
tire  \  for  he  shared  it  with  the  black  make,  the  slow-worm* 
an4r  M^e  aco^i^^  ,   tb^it  ^pfffted  i»  bis.  pffesencp  with  a  ta^y- 
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liarity   which  seemed  inspired  by  his  looks ,    and  eneburaged 
by  some  kindred  sympathies  between  them. 

He  had  heard  (he  Aye  sounded  ,  and  had  joined  in  the 
evening  salutation  with  a  fervour  undisturbed  by  his  guihy 
purpose  ;  on  the  contrary ,  he  had  earnestly  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  Heaven.  Every  moment  was  of  an  hour's  length  ; 
and  endarance  could  hardly  be  pushed  farther,  when,  coming^ 
forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  den  ,  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
gim,  which  was  fAllowed  by  others,  simultaneoosly,  and  in 
successi6n.  He  had  waited  too  long,  or  the  brigands  had 
made  thtsir  attack  before  the  appointed  hour.  Gaetano  rushed 
forth  at  once,  breaking  fats  way  through  everj  impediment, 
and  frequently  falling  in  his  mad  and  diflScuU  career.  His 
naked  knife  was  in  his  hand;  but,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  alarm,  ^ 
he  bad  forgotten  his  gun.  Lately,  he  had  almost  abandoned 
it,  and  now  he  carried  it  rather  to  complete  the  character  of 
a  sportsman  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  thought  of 
having  left  it  flashed  across  his  mind  ,  and  stopped  his  pro-' 
gress  biit  for  a  single  moment.  He  had  resolved  to  sacrifice 
himself, — to  take  the  life  of  his  enemy  at  the  expense  of  his 
own;  so,  dashing' resolutely  forward  on  his  headlong  course, 
maddened,  torn,  bruised,  and  bleeding,  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  valley,  almost 
opposite  the  casino  of  the  grazier.  Here  he  paused.  The 
firing  and  the  shouting  still  continued ;  many  bunches  of  straw 
had  been  lighted,  and  were  still  burning,  near  the  house  and 
about  the  mountain  ;  at  its  back  ,  voices  were  heard  also  at 
some  little  distance,  as  if  in  pursuit ;  and  every  now  and  then 
the  report  of  a  gun  and  the  whiz  of  a  bullet  were  heard  in 
the  stillness  of  the  evening.  It  was  clear  that  the  conflict, 
whatever  it  might  have  been ,  had  ceased  at  the  house,  •  and 
that  the  parties  had  fled,  and  were  pursuing  their  way  along 
the  valley.  Their  position  was  frequently  made  known  by  the 
flash  of  the  guns ,  and  every  minute  they  appeared  furthier 
reihoved  from  the  spot  on  which  Gaetano  stood,  panting  and 
liktening ,  in  the  most  painful  state  of  excitement.  The  river 
was  between  him  and  the  conflicting  parties ;  the  bridge  which 
crossed  it  lay  at  soine  distance,  in  the  wrong  direction.    Unable 


to  endure  his  smpense  anj  longer ,  he  started  off  with  fu- 
rious speed,  taking  the  course  of  the  stream,  and,  following 
in  the  direetion  of  the  Yoices  and  the  report  of  fire-arms, 
dadied  headlong  into  the  stream,  which  ran  ra^dly,'  and  was 
yerj  near  paying  (he  forfisitare  of  his  lifie  in  his  rash  attempt 
to  cross  it;  but,  after  liiany  violent  ieffbrts,  he  reached  the 
opposite  hank,  breathless  and. exhausted,  and  4hr^W  himself 
down  upon  the  grass.  Presently  he  rose,  stood  for  a  moment 
tottering,  and  listening  with  intense  earnestness,  and  then; 
with  unsteady  and  fedile  step,  contriTed  to  follow  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sounds,  which  were  now  heard  faintly  and  at 
a  distance. 

While  making  his  way  through  the  tangled  foliage  and 
brushwood  that  grew  thick  around  him  on  all  sides,  and 
which  rendered  his  progress  exceedingly  difficult ,  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  stooping  down  so  low  as  to  bring  out  the  dark 
and  feathery  tops  of  the  tall  broom  distinctly  against  the  star-^^ 
lit  sky  ,  he  saw  a  motion  in  them  which  made  him  certain 
some  living  creature  lay  hid  at  their  base.  His  heart  beat 
violently,  but  he  made  an  effort  to  subdue  it;  and,  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  he  breathed  more  freely <  He  lowered  himself, 
so  as  to  rest  upon  one  knee  ;  and  in  this  position  remained 
many  minutes,  watching  the  points  of  the  foliage,  and  trying 
to  prepare  himself  for  whatever  might  happen. 

It  must  be  seen  in  the  character  of  this  man,  that,  however 
strongly  he 'was  affected  by  a  sense  of  his  injuries,  and  spur- 
red on  by  a  desire  to  revenge  them,  he  wanted  that  firmhess, 
decision,  and  self'-reliance,  which  ever  attend  on  true  courage^ 
and  lead  to  success.  Without  charging  Gaetano  with  cowar- 
dice ,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it,  required  no  mean  share  of 
bravery  to  attack  a  man  of  Meo  Yarrone's  desperate  charac- 
ter^ and  to  rush,  upon  certain  destruction.  Gaetano  had  form* 
ed  a  resolution  from'  which  he  felt  no  wish  to  flinch.  He 
irould  freely  sacrifice  his  life ;  but  he  must  exehaAge  it  for 
that  of  his  enemy.  He  felt  quite  certain  that  he  w'as  within 
a  few  yards  of  some  one  lying  concealed ;  and  ,  when  the 
thought  struck  him  that  it  might  possibly  be  his  tenrifio'foe, 
his  feelingr  so  orerpowered  him  that  he  became  ehervateft, 
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under  the  inflneiice  of  fear — ^a  weakness  which  the  desperate 
man  waa  neTer  knawn  to  betray, — he  exclaimed,  in  a  some- 
what agitated  way,  «The  devil!  who  is  there?  who  is  it?  « 

Here  he  paused  ;  and  Gaetano  fancied  he  heard  him  breathe 
jbeavilj.  Gaetano  now  posted  himse{f  in  advance,  and  prch 
jseatljr  the  chief  approached  the  spot — the  bush  in  which  hc^ 
stood,  his  arm  lifted,  and  grasping  witH  deadly  intent  the 
keen  and  ready  knife  t  but,  •  raising  his  other  hand  to  pr^0 
aside  the  foliage  that  intervened,  some  dried  Iwigs  snapped, 
and  occasioned  a  sound  which  agaiil  caught  the  watchful  ear 
of  the  chief.  He  started  suddenly  away,  with  a  half-suppre»- 
.sed  cry;  and,  without  speaking,  stood  looking  towards  the 
hush,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  fear.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  seize  the  terrible  weapon  he  wore  in  his  belt,  and  which 
had  so  often  reeked  with  human  blood,  as  if  to  attack  his 
enemy,  or  defend  himself  against  the  danger  with  which  he 
might  be  beset ;  but  stood  as  if  irresolute  and  unnerved,  mutr 
.fering  to  himself ;  and,  presently,  Gaetano,  who  kept  his  post, 
heard  the  name*  of  the  Madonna,  aiid  distinctly  saw  him  cross 
.himself.  He  then  saw  him  drop  his  hand  upon  the  handle 
.of  his  knife,  look  hard  in  the  direction  of  the  bush  ;  and, 
when  the  man  expected  he  would  make  an  attack  upon  him, 
he  turned  and  walked  away,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 
Gaetano  felt  a  momentary  impulse  to  rush  upon  him,  but  his 
fears  restrained  him  ;  and  he  resolved  to  try  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time, — as  he  knew  it  would  soon  be  too  late,«— 
to  place  himself  in  ambush,  and  to  stab  him  as  he  passed. 
The  chief  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  along,  his  head 
bent  down,  as  if  4leeply  musing  and  thinking  to  himself.  He 
ikept  on  in  a  straight  path,  passing,  without  even  turning  his 
eyes,  many  such  nooks,  ^  bushes,  and  hiding-places  as  those 
Gaetano  had  chosen  for  his  purpose ;  he  avoided  none,  but 
passed  close  by  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  most  per- 
fect idea  that  he  feared  nothing  they  might  contain.  In  this 
way  the  chief  continued  to  muse  and  plod  along  with  a  step 
very  different,  indeed,  from  the  ({uick,  firm,  and  resolute  move- 
ment that  characterised  him.  Gaetano,  to  whom  the  coun- 
try was  well  kuown,  was  aware  that  in  a   few  minutes  they 
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wouMpass  the  spot  most  favourable  to  his  purpose.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  make  one  more  last  and  desperate  effort 
-^succeed,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Accordtnglj,  he  took  a  di- 
rection a  little  to  the  right,  and,  making  a  slight  hend  in  his 
coarse,  he  ran  forward,  and  again  posted  himself  about  fifty 
yards  in  advance  of  the  chief,  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  pass, 
where  it  led  out  upon  the  open  plain,  and  overlooked  a  wide 
and  deep  valley  containing  several  small  towns.  With  a  p^- 
pitating  heai!t,  but  with  a  fixed  and  deadly  determination, 
Gaetano  watched  the  approach  of  the  chief.  He  saw  him 
coming,  with  a  slow  and  heavy  step  ;  his  manner  betraying 
no  watchfulness  or  caution.  If  he  continued  in  the  path  he 
could  scarcely  deviate  from,  he  must,  of  necessity,  pass  so 
near  as  almost  to  touch  the  man  who  waited  his  coming.  Gae- 
tano had  grasped  the  feathery  twigs  of  the  tall  brooni-plant  he 
stood  beliind,  so  as  to  separate  it  at  the  necessary  moment^ 
and  make  an  opening  through  wJiicb  to  strike.  The  chief 
had  approached  within  a  yard  of  the  spot ;  and  now,  Gaetano 
raising  his  arm  to  its  full  extent,  mustering  his  whole  ener^ 
gies,  and  collecting  into  one  resolute  effort  hia  whole 'force 
aud  strength,  the  long-meditated  blow  descended  upon  him 
whose  heart's  blood  it  was  meant  to  spill.  Although  off  his 
guard,  Meo  Yarrbn^e  was,  still  secure  in  the  protection  of  his 
own  native  courage  ,  self-^possession,  and  presence  of  mind. 
Without  being  in  the  least  degree  embarrassed  or  startled  by 
the  assault  made  upon  him,  since  he  now  clearly  comprehended 
the  nature  of  the  agency  by  which  he  had  been  so  long  dis- 
turbed, with  the  first  movement  he  perceived,  he  rapidly 
thrust  forth  his  powerful  arm,  lifting  it  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  that  of  his  assailant  crossed  it,  and  the  intended  death- 
blow fell  short  of  its  mark.  The  chief  then,  suddenly  turn- 
ing his  hand,  seized  the  throat  of  his  antagonist,  and  at  the 
same  instant  inflicted  a  blow  with  the  other,  which  deluged 
htm  with  blood  and  rendered  him  completely  senseless.  The 
man  would  'have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  he  had  not  been  in 
the  powerful  ^asp  of  his  enemy  ;  the  knife  dropped  from 
his  hand,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  dragged  from  his 
shady   retreat    out   upon  the  .open    space  ,    where  there  was 
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more  light,  and  thrown  like  a  log  or  a  stone  upon  the  earth. 
« The  devil  curse  jour  puny  soul !  •  said  the  chief,  stooping 
down  to  examine  the  face  and  person  of  the  man.  « Who  are 
you?  what  are  you,  and  why  have  you  done  this?  Diayolotn 
he  exclaimed  with  some  exultation,  «it  was  y6u!»  Then, 
continuing  his  examination,  he  muttered  to  himself,  •  A  cctc^ 
ciatore,  ha  !  without  his  gun, — that*  might  have  done  me  some 
toischief.  What!  could  the  fool  mean  to  rob  me?n  and  he 
laughed  to  himself.  «I  can*t  make  out  his  features  by  this 
light.  He  must  be  a  stranger  here.  Let  us  see  what  he  has 
about  him.  Not  a  baioc'  in  his  pockets  ;  no  game  in  his  bag. 
Here  is  some  ammunition — this  may  be  useful  to  me, — and  a 
few  gun-flints  ;  but  nothing  else.  An  unlucky  sportsman  this! 
Oh,  here  is  his  boraccioy  and  full  of  wine  too !  Just  the 
thing  1  wanted.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  help  myself.  My 
service  to  you.  Signer  Cacciatore!  •  and,  so  saying,  he  snap- 
ped the  string  by  which  it  hung  suspended  round  the  neck 
of  the  unconscious  man,  whose  state  of  long*continued  excite- 
ment and  exhaustion  precluded  all  chance  of  his  speedy  revi- 
val, and,  lifting  the  wine-ponch  to  his  mouth,  he  took  a  hearty 
draught  of  the  wine,  gave  the  body  a  spc^rn  with  his  foot, 
muttered  some  curse,  and  departed. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  a  beautiful  evening  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  that  a  youdi,  mounted  upon  a  mule,  was  care-, 
lessly  jogging  along  a  narrow,  rugged,  and  dangerous  moun- 
tain path.  While  pursuing  his  reckless  course,  he  continned 
to  hum  or  to  whistle  sofne  popular  air,  which  was  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  a  laugh  when  he  succeeded  in  striking 
down,  or  catching  in  his  hand,  one  of  the  fire-flies  that 
swarmed  thicker  and  thicker  as  he  descended  into  the  lower 
and  darker  parts  of  the  ravine.  When  he  missed  his  mark, 
or  almost  overbalanced  himself  in  reaching  after  it,  he  still 
laughed,  but  he  mixed  his  mirth  with  an  €u:ci  or  two,  letting 
the  termination -accord  with  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  dcirts  of  the  little  town,  he  had  succeed- 
ed ia  collecting  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  luminous  insects; 
and,  stidring  tKem  all  round  under  one  of  the  bands  of  his 


high-evowned  liat»  he  trotted  into  the  moimtaiii-yiUage  with 
a  radiant  nimbus  round  bis  head,  ftiU  chanting  scraps  of  wild 
melodies.  To  have  judged  from  the  manner  and  deportment 
of  this  youth,  no  one  could  have  formed  any  notion  of  the 
business,  or  the  errand,  upon  which  he  was  seat,— he  waa 
going  to  fetch  the  doctor. 

It  is.  the  custom  of  the  governments  throughout  Italy  to  ap- 
point, pay,  and  provide  medical  assistance  for  the  poor  of 
every  town  and  village ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  are  the  salariati  thus  employed.  No  medical  man 
need  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  appointed  district ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  man  of  superior  skill  or  humanity 
has  calls  made  upon  him  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  comply 
witb,  or  to  refuse :  the  present  was  an  application  of  this 
character. 

Having  made  his  way  through  the  dark,  narrow,  and  now 
deserted  streets  of  this  little  town,  the  youth  dismounted  on 
arriving  at  a  low-browed  archway,  and,  taking  the  reins  in 
hia  hand,  began  to  ascend  a  steep  narrow  passage,  which  led 
out  upon  a  small  open  space,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  the 
dwelling  of  the  surgeon^  After  making  the  beast  secure  in 
the  best  way  he  could,  the  youth  mounted  with  a  light  and 
quick  step  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps,  which  ran  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  knocked  very  gently  at  a  patched 
and  shattered  door.  He  then  applied  bis  ear  to  it,  listened 
for  a  minute,  and  repeated  his  summons  in  rather  a  louder 
appeal,  but  still  in  a  manner  like  one  who  feared  to  alarm 
the  neighbours.  As  he  stood  stooping  and  listening  without 
a  response  to  his  summons,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  make 
the  third  application,  the  sleepy  voice  of  'the  surgeon  was 
heard  to  demand  his  business* 

« A  man  is.  hurt, »  replied  the  strange  voice. 

•  O  ho !  O I  •  ejaculated  the  surgeon,  in  a  tone  as  if  he  had 
all  at  once  obtained  far  more  information  than  the  bare  words 
implied.  «0  ho!  is  that  it?  WaU  a  minute,— I  will  be 
with  you. » 

The  youth,  having  so  Car  unburthened  himself,  stood  re- 
lieved and   at  ease,   and   began  turning   about  and  looking 
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aroQnd  him.  Very  little  was  to  be  seen  in  the  obscurity,  but 
direcUj  before  him,  at  only  a  few  yards'  distance,  was  the 
little  church  ;  and,  through  the  opaque  glass  of  the  window 
over  the  door,  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  which  bums  conti- 
nually before  the  high-altar  caught  his  eye,  and  he  devoutly 
crossed  himself,  lifted  his  hat,  and  muttered  the  words  of  his 
salutation  ;  then,  leaning  over  the  rails,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  mule,  and  whistled  the  end  of  a  popular  ditty. 

The  surgeon  now  made  his  appearance,  and  a  colloquy  io 
rather  an  under-tone  took  place  between  him  and  the  youth. 
The  first  question  the  surgeon  asked  was,  « Where  do,  you 
wish  me  to  go?»  and  not  «Who  is  it  that  wdnts  me?» — for 
at  that  period  he  was  frequently  called  into  the  mountains  to 
l^id  his  assistance  to  some  individual  of  some  one  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  brigands  with  which  they  were  infested, 
and  the  application  was  always  couched  in  these  terms,  •  Sur- 
geon, there  is  a  man  hurt. »  Disease  was  rare  indeed  among 
these  ill-doing  men,  but  wounds  were  a  common  occurrence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  sometimes  happened  that  the 
surgeon  had  a  task  of  some  danger  and  great  fatigue  to  per- 
form :  during  the  daylight  many  of  the  paths  and  passes  were 
difficult  to  travel,  but  at  night  they  were  perilous  in  the  ex^ 
treme.' 

Closing  the  door  behind  him,  the  surgeon  asked,  in  rather 
an  impatient  way,  >Well,  where  have  I  to  go?* 

An  Italian,  if  he  can  help  it,  never  gives  a  direct  answer; 
so  the  messenger  replied,  «It  is  Meo  VdJtrane)  chi/'itrgo.  He 
is  dying. » 

•  is  he  at  home, »  asked  the  surgeon,  •at  Yallecorsa ? »^- 
•  Yes,  signore.  •—•  Maledeiio !•  exclaimed  the  surgeon.  •  How 
is  it  possible  that  1  should  go  so  far  to-night  ?» 

«£h!»  exclaimed  the  youth.  «The  road  is  not  so  bad, 
and  Meo  will  die  unless  you  do.  • 

The  surgeon  now  commenced  descending  the  steps. 

«Well,  then,*  said  he,  -let  us  get  away  at  once.  What 
sort  of  a  beast  have  you  with,  you  ?  It's  a  likely  night  and 
a  convenient  road  for  breaking  a  man's  neck. » 

wUere  he  is,  surgeon,  ■  said  the  young  man  ;  « and  it  would 


not  be  easy  to  fnd  his  fellow.  Per  Cristo!  he  has  better 
legs  than  a  cat ;  and  I  Aon'X  think  he  could  tumble  down  if 
he  tried.  I  am  certain,  if  you  threw  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  he  would  light  on  his  feet.  Oh !  there  is  no 
danger  of  him,  surgeon.  ■ 

Aft«r  adjusting  the  stirrups  and  the  girths,  the  surgeon 
mounted  the  mule,  and  observed  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  they  could  where  the  road  was  good.  So,  suit- 
ing the  action  to.  the  word,  he  applied  a  tolerably  thick  stick 
he  had  to  the  sides  of  the  mule«  To  hw  surprise,  the  ani- 
mal rather  slackened  than  mended  his  pace,  and,  although  the 
surgeon  continued  the  application  of  his  stick,  it  s^ved  no 
purpose  whatever  but  to  irritate  his  own  temper.  The  youth, 
who  had  been  upon  the  titter  for  the  last  minute  or  two, 
here  burst  into  a  loud  open  laugh. 

« The  devil  take  the  fellow,  and  the  mule,  too ! »  ejaculated 
the  surgeon.  •\i  we  go  no  faster  than  this,  the  padrone 
will  be  dead  long  before  we  arrive.  And  this  is  the  brute 
you  so  boasted  about!*  said  the  surgeon,  again  applying  the 
stick. 

«'Tis  of  no  use,  Signore  Ghirurgo, »  said  the  guide,  still 
laughing,  cche  won't  go  without  me  ;»  ,and  here^  he  spoke  a 
word  to  the  beast,  which  in  an  instant  broke  into  a  smart 
trot,  while  the  young  fellow  ran  laughing  at  his  side.  After 
half  an  hour,  in  which  time  they  had  made  some  way,  the 
road  obliged  them  to  slacken  their  pace,,  and,  the  good*hu- 
mour  of  the  surgeon  having  returned,  he  said  to  the  young 
man,  •  Ebbene,  garzone.  How  long  have  you  lived  with  (he 
capo?    Are  you  learning  his  business?* 

« £h !  that  does  not  require  a  long  apprenticeship  in  this 
pari  of  the  country,  A  man  soon  begins  to  trade  for  him- 
sdf.  • 

•  Have  you  begun?*  asked  the  surgeon. 

« £h  J  •  replied  the  garzone,  « in  a  small  way,  perhaps ; » 
and  here  the  young  rogue  laughed  at  his  own.coneeit. 

■  Va  bent !  look  to  yourself,  and  see  that  the  force  does 
not  lay  its  hand  upon  you. » 

The  youUi  snapped,  his  fingws. 
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« 

•  You  are  a  Yallecorsano  ?  »-r-«  *Su;<<rt>» «  replied  the  guide* 
«Did  you  live  with  Meo  Varrone  at  the  time  ^e  was  hurt 

at  the  foot  of  Monte  Romano  ? » 

•  No,  I  neyer  even  heard  of  it.    How  was  it?« 

« Ebbene^ »  answered  the  surgeon  ;  « as  it  will  show  you 
that  the  force  is  sometimes  to  he  feared,  I  will  tell  you.  One 
night  I  was  called  from  home  by  a  youth  of  about  your  own 
age,  who  told  me  that  a  man  was  hurt,  and  that  his  eom^ 
rades  had  carried  him  almost  to  the  top  of  Monte  Romano. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  the  stones  and  the  grass  were  wet  and 
slippery,  and,  after  three  hours'  hard  labour,  in  walking, 
tumbling,  and  climbing,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
wounded  man  and  some  of  his  companions  were.  As  soon 
as  I  came  they  lighted  a  bunch  of  strulia^  and  I  saw  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  an  exceedingly  large  man.  1  had  then 
never  seen  Ueo  Varrone,  and  did  not  know  it  was  he ;  but, 
on  inquiring,  I  found  it  was,  and  that  he  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  an  encounter  with  some  soldiers  of  the  force.  He 
lay  groaning  upon  the  grass,  his  jacket  was  thrown  over  his 
right  shoulder,  and  when  I  attempted  to  take  it  off,  —  Dio 
buono !  I  have  seldom  seen  such  a  sight,  ^-  he  had  received 
two  charges  of  large  shot  at  the  same  moment  from  the  guns 
of  the  cambinierey  and  his  jacket  was  fairly  beaten  into  his 
side.  In  pulling  it  away,  many  of  the  shot  came  with  it, 
and  I  extracted,  the  rest ;  altogether  there  were  not  less  than 
seventy  wounds.  With  very  great  labour  and  difficulty  he 
was  carried  into  the  town  we  have  just  left,  and  before  it 
was  daylight  had  been  received  into  a  house,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  got  well*  At  that  time  there  was  not  quite 
so  much  activity  in  the  police  as  at  present,  and  so  he  re- 
'mained  for  several  weeks  unmolested.  The  padre  who  attended 
him,  when  there  was  but  little  hopes  of  recovery,  for  some 
little  time  entertained  a  notion  that  Meo  would  reform  his 
life;  hot,  for  my  part,  I  never  expected  anything  of  the  sort; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Meo  began  to  give  pvoob  that  I 
was  in  the  right.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  the  house 
in  which  he  had  been  nursed,  he  began  visiting  the  wine- 
houses,  where  he  ate  like  a  serine  and  drank  like  a  fish,  and 


insalted  eyeryone  he  met  with.  He  got  into  continual  broils; 
and  meeting  one  of  the  men  who  had  assisted  in  bringing 
him  off  from  the  mountain,  and  whom  he  had  never  remu- 
nerated even  with  thanks,  he  paid  his  debt  with  a  blow  of 
his  knife,  and  left  the  poor  wretch  in  need  of  nothing  more 
than  the  beccamotie  (bearers  of  the  dead). » 

To  the  surprise  of  the  surgeon,  the  guide,  on  hearing  this, 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  laugh,  which  continued  ,at  inter- 
vals for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Indeed,  the  yo.ung  fellow 
appeared  to  be  so  tickled  with  the  idea  of  his  master's  mode 
of  discharging  his  obligations,  that  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self, but  continued  his  mirth  long  after  the  surgeon  had  ex^ 
pressed  pretty  strongly  his  disgust. 

Soon  after,  the  surgeon  and  his  guide  were  slowly  climb- 
ing the  steep  and  rugged  street  of  a  very  small  village,  which 
was  elevated  high  upon  the  rocky  side  of  a  mountain  they 
had  to  pass,  in  order  to  reach  the  plain  above,  where  the 
town  stood  to  which  they  were  going.  They  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  this  little  nest  of  habitations  lifted  high  into  the 
air,  scattered  and  broken,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rock  on  which  they  were  built,  when  a  man  issued 
from  the  last  cottage,  and  running  after  the  surgeon,  called 
him  by  name,  and  begged  that  he  would  stop  a  moment  and 
hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

« What  is  it,  my  friend  V»  said  the  surgeon.  «i  have  no 
time  to  spare.     What  do  you  want?* 

«Why,  surgeon,*  said  the  man,  •  there  is  a  Signore  in  my 
place  who  is  badly  hurt,  and  very  ill.  1  found  him  this 
morning  lying  on  the  road  upon  the  plain,  just  after  you  pass 
the  nutchia, » 

•  Is  he  a  stranger?*  asked  the  surgeon. 

0 1  believe  he  is, »  answered  the  man.  •  He  is  a  oacciatore; 
bbt  he  has  neither  dog  nor  gun  with  him.  Who  he  is  I 
don't  know  ;  for  he  has  not  spoken  a  word,  nor  appeared 
conscious  of  anything,  since  I  found  him.  • 

«That  is  curious, »  remarked  the  surgeon.  « Where  is  your 
cottage  ?    I  will  step  back  and  see  him.  • 

The  man  led  the  way  to  hisdweDing,  and,  having  entered. 
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a  light  was  procured,  and  the  surgeon  proceeded  io  eiamine 
the  condition  of  the  disabled  sportsman.  He  found  him  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  exhibiting  symptoms  that 
threatened  a  speedy  death,  if  something  was  not  immediately 
done  to  relieve  them.  The  sargeon  had  too  much  xhumanity 
to  leave  the  poor  wretch  without  an  effort  to  save  him  ;  so 
in  a  moment  preparations'  were  made,  the  man  was  bled,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  afterwards  he  began  to  jBigh,  to  show 
some  twitching  movements  of.  his  features  and  limbs,  and  pre* 
sedtly  to  open  his  eyes,  and  slare  with  a  wild  and  stupified 
gaze.  A  few  spoonsfuls  of  warm  soup  were  given  to  him,  and 
in  a  minute  or  two  it  was  evident  that  the  stranger  and  the 
surgeon  were  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  master  of  the 
cottage  and  his  wife,  who  had  attended  the  stranger  with  great 
care  since  he  had  been  in  their  charge,  both  seemed  to  look- 
for  an  explanation  ;  but  the  surgeon  evaded  the  cpiestions  pot 
to  him,  and  begged  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  stranger. 

•  What  has  happened,  Gaetano?*  said  the  surgeon.  «Why 
are  you  here  ?  •  The  wounded  man  looked  confused,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak  ;  but,  after  several  efforts,  he  could  not  col- 
lect himself  sufficiently  to  remember  anything  that  had  taken 
place.  The  surgeon,  therefore,  ceased  to  press  his  inquiries; 
and,  after  giving  some  directions  as  to  how  the  stranger  was 
to  be  treated,  he  hurried  away,  promising  to  call  upon  his 
return.  Presently  the  surgeon  and  his  guide  were  on  their 
way  to  the  retreat  of  the  chief .  Had  it  been  daylight,  it  would 
have  required  no  small  care  to  find  footing  in  such  a  rugged 
passage  ;  but,  dark  as  it  was,  every  step  was  dangerous  and 
difficult.  The  young  fellow  tripped  on  with  the  lightness  and 
ease  of  a  cat ;  but  the  surgeon,  although  pretty  well  accus- 
tomed to  rough  roads,  found  himself  sadly  at  fault. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  mule,  the  surgeon  took  the 
arm  of  his  companion,  and  they  proceeded  on  foot  until  pre- 
sently they  came  out  upon  an  elevated  and  open  space.  Here, 
at  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  stood  rather  a  large  build- 
ing, erected  in  the  manner  of  a  farm-house,  and  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  space   which    looked    like  a  ruined  vineyard. 
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Ihertf  sM>d  Ai^  iwo<«pr%lit  omamMted  piilars  it  briok  whk^h 
Htd  €006  siutaiaed  the  gate»»  ailil  tem^d  the '  pririeipal.  di*' 
trance.  Scattered  about  at  uncertain  distanees  weve-  a  few  old 
and  broUh  ^oliii^e-tvees,  Isone  tjring  on  the  atony  ground «  and 
others  feeiiningy  betit  and*  tortured  into  many  Cuitastic  shapei; 
There  .weiie:iAso  some  straftgling  sycamores,  with  the  vim 
nnning  wild  and  uapivned  about  ibem,  and  hanging,  pendent 
ill  thiekimatted  trefisea;  in  oHier  places  it'lay'k)n  earth,  as  if 
Irampled  upon  and  neglected.  Altogether,  the  phoe  had  ail 
air  of  loneliness  and  desolation.  No  •  lights  '^ere  obserTabk 
at  any  of  the  irindows  ;  but,  on  a  near^-nipproaciil  i«  faint 
^immer  .migU  be  seen  through  the  openings  and  cracks  of 
Une  boards,  ^bich  had  been  nailed  tip  dgainst  the:  spaces 
Ihey  occnpied. !  As  is  usual,  thei  upper'  portion  didy  of  the 
house  was  used  as  a  dwelling,  and  this  was  reached  by  astaiiv 
oase  from  without^  Iwhith  went  «p.  parallel  with*,  tho  side  of 
|he  biiiiding,  and  led.rto  a: sort  o|  oorridor  frovA  ^heq^  it 
was  entered.  Under  this  flight  of  isi^s,  supporiled  by  Krqhf^ 
[firere  the  ^qprs  of  cellars  and  stables.  Qn  arriving' .at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs^  the  guide  clipped  his  haod/s  twice,  ,and^ 
before  the  surgeon  could  reach  the  top,  .a  door,  was  opened, 
which  admitted  into  a  large  an^  almost  n^ed  room,  evident- 
ly appropriated  to  common  usei  and  leading'  out  of  it  were 
several  doors  and  passages.  In  the  centre  stood  a  long  sort. 
of  table,  composed  of  long'  boanis  placed  upon  tresset?;  and 
by  its  side  were  borne  rude  bandies,  and  a  few  heavy  chairs.  ^ 
UpbntKe  distant  end  ^  of  this  tabl^  stood' a  common  lamp  of 
fin,  *  clnmsily-  nianiifactured,  ^having  a  shade  over  it,  liter  'A 
reading-lamp,  afnd  giving  a  dull  red  light.  It  looked  as  if  it 
^ad  been  for  many  hours  neglected,  the  light  extebding  just 
fair  enough  upoul '  the  table  to  maike  visible  an  open  book 
attd  9L  rcNMify  lying  upon  it,  while  all  aronnd  was*  buUed  in 
darkness.  .      ' 

Atf  is  the  case  in  all  Italiian  >faoufli^,  a.pieture  of  the  Ma- 
ddntta  wds 'plkcett  high  upon  one  of  the  walls,  and  before  it 
a  lamp  was  burning,  but  so  small  imd  fiiint  waif  the  light 
emi&ed',  that  n  person  might-,  have  bee^  Jnr  the  roon  without 
even -peticeivinip -jti    S^en  above  the  ruddy  glale  .^f  thft  krop 
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dpbn  the  table,  tf«rrou»Mi  bgr  its  glowi  atd  antoky^  atmofl- 
pbere,  it  looked  like  n  pttle^  mk\j  riinr,  flHikiiig  deefk  isib 
ohscorKj.  and  dislane^,      i  ,^ 

The  young  maa  h$yiB§  camt  ««  fariber  thaa  tha  foot  at 
ibe  staivs,  the  surgeon  stood  alone  m  this  dark  and  dreafy 
apieurlBienl,  expecting  some  <»ne  to  nelcome  hitt ;  hnt,  as  no- 
body came,  he  cDromeikeed  hnooktng  ufwa  the  taUe  wHh.tha 
end  of  his  stick  atid  caUiag.  No  one  answered  ;  bat  pflcflent^ 
Ij  be  heard  some  one  moiving  near  Ibe  end  of  the  table,  and 
opposite  the  pieture  of  the  Madonna.  On  looking,  he  saw  a 
tery  old  "man  rising  froa»  his  knees,  and  attemplb^;,.  with 
aom^  difficulty  and  erideilt  pain,  lo  regain  his  feet.  Thf 
aorgeon  alepped  towards  him,  eflering  bis  assistanee.  The  «M 
nan  slowly  shook  his  head,  placed  himself  in  a  chair,  and 
pointed  to  anoAher, 

tf  Grazia  !  •  said  the  suvfeon,  stiH  keeping  his  legs,  and  evi- 
dently affected  by  the  distressed  look  and  manner  of  the*  aged 
ilian  before  him.    tllow  is  Heo^  padre  ?» 

Wtth  a  deep  sob,  and  with  Tofce  husky  and  broken  with 
emotion,  the  old  man  said,  tHis  time  is  come,  chirurgo.» 

mMa  che  !  n  exclaimed  the  surgeon.  «Meo  is  a  sti:ong  man, 
and  sUll  young;  Hope  for  the  best.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
danger.  >i 

.uSurgeon^n  said  the  old  man,  in  a 'solemn  tone,  «tUere.i^ 
both  danger  and  death.  U  is  too  late.  Thy  skiU  availeth 
notbijo^-  Human  aid  ia  vain,  <  and  for  t^e  aid  of  Heaven  who 
dare  presume  to  a^k  it?  v  l,  who  ain.his  father,  I,  who  aai 
guilly  qf  his  existence,  eren  I  da^e  not  ask  more  lol  Heaven 
than  its  grace  to  smooth  hi$  passagei  a^d  to  lessen  the  dtead 
ehasm  that  lies  between  ibe  gloom  of  his  cold  graye  and  his 
final  rest..  To  ask  for  life  I  dare  not*-«wou]d  not  I  O*  let 
him  die  !     Gesu  Maria  be  his  guide  ! »  ^ 

.  .  A  burst  of  true  parents!  s^^nrow  dioked  the  old  n»an'sutter- 
mtm  and  the  aorgeon  took  adtvantage  of  it  to  put  in  a  word 
pt  m^UTs^gfimevX  and  hope>  .  . 

« Nor,  BKj  no,  •  cried  the  old  msji ;« it  is  fixed.  His  doom 
is  aeakd:  .  A  lather's  feelingB  tell  me.  that  I.iaaa  duldleav..  My 
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tost  in^doing  boy!  GoTered  ^vrMi  shame,   and  bteckened  wi^ 
crini#,  y^t  slill  miiie,  nnhaffpy  MeoN    *  ^ 

During  the  time^tl«  siir^eiin  hnd  femained  Hsteirfag  to  tto 
grief  of  the  old  ttiaB^  he  bad  frequently  caught  the  sounds  of 
diany  YOfces  irailing  and  lamenting  in  a  distant  apartment  ^ 
bnt  tb(6  door  of  this  room  app^red  now  to  be  thrown  openf 
Imd  he'heard  distinctly  what  had  before  reached  his  ear  bal 
in  a  confused  and  smothered  manner.  The  snrgeon  hastened 
along  an  obscure  passage ,  guided  by  the  light  which  issuod 
froth  an  open  door  at  the  end  of  it.  And'  hero  a  scene  pre* 
lented  itself  which  no  words  can  desoribe^a  scene  touching 
and  terrible  in  the  eittreme. 

This  room  was  a  large  ^  lofty  ,  arid  vnoimifortable-looktng 
fAaee,  haviag  mueh  the  appeliranto  of  a  granary.  There  were 
many  persons  in  it,  *^  men,  wom^n,  and  children,  per]n|M 
twenty  ;  a  idtrango  confusion  of  voices,  aM  a  grei^  gliffe  ol 
Mght.  Many  garments  of  weaMng-apparri  Wei^e  hanging  abouf 
the  walls ;  large  bunches  of  .dHed  Inditti  corn,  and  mats  el 
figl,  curiously  put  together  $  and  in  a  comer  were  some  im^. 
plenieuts  of  husbandry,  in  fdlowship  with  some  muskets  and 
fdwling-pteces,  small  wine^casks  and  flasks. 

In  another  corner  were  two  decent-^looking  beds,  in  one  of 
which  a  child  slept  soundly,  and  on  the  side  of  the  other  a 
ann  sat,  his  hat  decorated  with  ribbons,  brigand  fashion,  pol->* 
led  down  low  over  his  eyes,  his  jacket  gallooned,  a  long 
knife  in  his  girdle.  His  arms  were  folded,  and  he  appeared 
in  grief,  or  in  his  own  thoughts.  On  a  table,  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  stood  six  slender  wax*candles  burning  be* 
fore  a  cnioifit  which  hmig  upon  the.  wall ;  and  at  the  distant 
end  of  the  room  two.  other  candles  were  lighted.  The  mo- 
ment the  surgeon  made  his  appearance ,  he  was  at  once  sur- 
rounded  by  several  persons,  old  and  young,  exhibiting  every 
degree  of  emotion.  Some  tore  their  hair ,  beat  their  breasts 
tod  heads;  others  wrung  their  hands,  weeping  bitterly :  soma 
billed  on  tha  Madoinul  and  on  the  saints  ;  whilst  others 
again,  cursed,  and  stamped  their  feet  with  rage  and  terrible 
impneeations^  All  laid  their  hands  upon  the  surgeon,  voclfe- 
ratiag,  and  begging  earnestly  thaft  he  would  aid.  and  save  thf^ 
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ohiof.  So  bteet  and  furrounded  wa»  be  that  he  could  see 
nothing  of  his  patient,  nor  tra«  he  certain  erea  of  his  being 
in  the  same  room  with  him;  but  presently  they  made  way 
for  him,  and  a  aghi  presented  itsell  at  once  appallfaig  and 
extpaordtnary.  In  a  low  bed,  at  the  distant' end  of  the  room, 
with  its  head  touching  the  wall,  and  placed  between  the  two 
fiaildle^)  which  were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  coloulred 
]>rints,  small  images,  a  holy-water  vessel,  a  rosary,  and  a 
^ucifix,  lay  the  body  of  an  immensely  large-  man,  for  whom 
the  bed  appeared  much  too  narrow  and  too  short.^  Whether 
swollen^,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the  body  rose  so  high  that 
the  head  was  scarcely  seen  ;  whilst,  at  tbe  same  lime,  the 
feet  protruded,  frwm  the  end:ef  the  bed  to.  the  distance  of 
half  the  leg  upwards;.  But-  what  sthick  the  surgeoh .  wiO) 
astonishment  was,  that  to  these  large  and. naked  feet  was  tAr 
ftacbcd  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  iimfr>eaten  qpur^^  tied  aver  the 
instep  with  a  black  string;  and,  looking  farther,  he  sawifa^it 
Ito  the  graap  of  the  strong  and.  bony  hand  lay  a  long,  bare, 
and  rusty  sword,  the  point  resting  u^on  the  pilibw,  and  .the 
handle  of  which  was  of  antique  shape,  and  had  once  been 
richly  ornamented.  At  the  head  of  the  dying  mait  an  old 
j^osty  helmet  bad  been  placed.  It  had  evidently  been  inten- 
ded  that  he  should  wear  it;  but,  his  head  being  too  large  to 
enter,  i4  bad  been  put  over  it,  and  left  .lying  between  it  and 
the  wall  r  The  surgeon  stood  looking  on  in  amazement  i  but 
after  a  moment  he  said  to  a  person  standing  at  his  side,  «  A&o^ 
what  mummery  is  this? »  at  the  same  time  looking  upon  the 
objects  of  his  surprise  with  some  contempt. 

•  Oh!  don't  you  know.  Signer  Chirurgo,  this  is  the  armour 
of  the  blessed  San  Marlino  ?  •  said  the  person  spoken  to. 
«  Whoever  is  rich  enough  to  have  it  removed  from  the  church 
where  it  is  deposited,  is  sure  to  protect  and  save  his  soul 
from  the  attacks  o£  demons  in  his  last  hour.  -Dio  buono! 
we  are  all  wicked  ;  and  many  an  unhappy  soul  has  it  saved 
from  the  fangs  of  the  evil  one.  Ahime!  few  need  its  aid 
more:  than  he  who  lies  there,  and  now*^ — » 

The  speaker  was  going  on,  but  the  surgeon  interrupted  the 
harangue  ,  exclaiming  ,   « Let   this-«-!>let  these  things  be  takhn 


awaj  at  €Me,  md  let  the  room  be  cleared.  If  yon  expect  me 
to  do  any  good  to  the  man,  give  me  afei  opportunity  of  exv 
amitthig  his  coiiditi<m^» 

l^he  wish  of  the  surgeon  was  at  once  complied  with ;  the 
fliingB  were  removed,  add  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  un- 
happy man  withdrew  from  the  room.  The  surgeon  began 
qnestioning  Ihe  person  left  with  him  reklife.  to  tfie  malady 
of  the  patient. 

•  Meo  was  taken  ill  a  few  hours  after  his  return  last  nighi, 
was  he  not?»  said  the  surgeon  ,  «and'  has  continued  to  get 
worse  and  worse  till  the- present  time.>»  '"^ 

«  Gis/  it  is  ag  you  ha^-said,  ■  was  the  reply. 

I  But  he  went  out  as  well  as  usual? »  • 

«  Yes,  he  did*;  btft  for  the  last  two  months  he  has  not  been 
what  he  used  to  be.    His  head,  I  think^*-^.i» 
'  The'  'sui'geon  looked  hard  at  the 'Speaker ;  ^aod  with  a  pe- 
culiar  expression   of   face  and  yoice,  observed  « Yes*— yea^ll 
hnew^^I  knew.  ■ 

He  was  just  about  to  pass  round  by  the  feet  to  the  otiher 
side  of  the  bed  ,  when  the  sick: man  turned. bis  head,  and 
3rolled  his  bloodshotUHi  eyes  upov  the  surgeon.  After  a  mi- 
wule's  steady  gaoe,  with  an  expression  of  great  sufiering,  and 
with  a  look  of  anxiety  that  amounted  almost  to  terror ,  the 
4ying. man  said,  in  a  roioe.  deep,  hnsky,  and  unnatural;  «0h, 
surgeon,  for  the  love  of  God,  save  me! ».  and  hei^  he-  made  a 
Ifeeble  attempt  to  clasp  his  hands,  as.if  U>  beseech  the  help 
he  asked,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  his  arms  fell  by 
his  sides.  With  a  wild  stare  he  followed  the  movements  of 
the  surgeon,  who  went^ round  the  bed;  and,'  taking  a  chair, 
sat  down  at  its  head. 

The  surgeon  had  evidently  found  his  patient  in  a, much 
worse  conditioh  than  he  had  amticipated.  After  taking  bis 
hand,  and'  hoUing  it  for  a  riiort  time  in  his  iown,  the  surgeiwi 
took  down  the  waxlight ,  and  examined  the  head  and  face  df 
Ahel  sick  mm , >  which  prestoted.  a. sight  so' terrible ,  .  that  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  .describe  it.'  AAer  asking  a  few 
foesHonsy  which  were  replied  to  with-.diffidal^,  and  apparcMly 
gi viay.  satisfaction  t  the  snrgeon  rose  >  put  hadf;  tte 


C9fidi»  into  its  p1«q«4.  and,  wMh  a  iMkj  0f  ieiKb^miKnient  a»d 
4i«maj«  cQiBmeppeKdl;  pAipiog  backwards  and  forwards  iii  the 
room.  A  number  of  questions  were  thon  piU  to  tb0  w(6«laii» 
who  sliU  atteiMM*  and  who  ^as  a  hired  nilrsa^  ai  t<^  th4  first 
jjmptoms  y»hick  appesoradi  and  ;What,  had  occurrad  mtnti 
.These  wwe  all  answered  readily  and  fnlly  ;  but  Qm  snrgeM 
still  appeared  perptoxed^  and,  with  an  eameat  and  inquiriaig 
look,  again  took  his  place  by  the  bed-side  of  the  patient* 
He  felt  the  skiii,  pressed  the  body»  and  as  ibeuiihappy  man 
lay  qaaitering  some  words , .  the  surgeon  put  his  ear  down  to 
his  mouth  to  catch,  their  meaning.  The  poor  wr^tdi  coni'^ 
plained  of  th^  tortures  be  endured,  of  the  fire  tliat  it^as  burn- 
ing at  his  heart,  in  his  stomach,  his  throat,  and  was  now 
.UM^nntiAg  to  hip  head,  iuH^ioiqUeocbable  Ihlrfi^io^sumed  bim ; 
he  drank  continually  (  btit  ibis  state  ha^  now  b0C(^me  so  feeUfy, 
that^tbe  effi^t  necessary  ^tan  for  this  bad  beeome  too.  minch 
tfor  bim»  /  .  > 

The  sugeon  had  put  every  question  he  thought  proper^  a#d 
esamiaed  the  case  with  the  strictest  ^scrutiny ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent by  his  look  and  matuier  that  be  was  perplexed,  and 
kaew  not  how  to  act.  The  nurse  looked  at  him  as  if  waiting 
foe  some  directions ,  and  at  length  she  asked,*^t  What  is  to 
be  done,  chirurgo!  ■ 

Without  replying  to  her  question^  the  surgeon  asked,  «.Has 
he  confessed  and  communicated  i' • 

■  An  hour  before  you  came  he  rieoeived  the  sacrlmeni  and 
the  aiatieam.    Is  there  no  hope  for  him?  »  * 

«I  £ear  not^*  .was  the  reply.  vHe  has  sunk  too  low.  • 
Then,  pausing  for  a  minute,  flie  surgeon  said,  .« Something, 
perhaps,  might  be  done.  There  are  some  inquiries  I.  should  * 
like  to  make  of  him  ;  but  he  camot  answer  me.  I  must  try 
•  it, »  said  he,  speaking  to  himself^ — >'tis  his  only ) chance. 
Hare  yon  any  wind  there?— good  wine,  if  you  hate  it-^give 
'it  mo*  •  ' 

Powing  some  into  a  small  flaA,  the  sargeon  held  .tfaeloog 
Md  aleader  neck  of  it  to  the  parched  lipa  of  the  dying  maiK, 
and  gradually  left  the  inspiring  draught  sink  into  tha  dry  and 
l^dioiMied  springs-  of  life.    Like,  oil  poured  into  an  expiring 
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law^i;  nthg.nnlMpnB  tttanrexrvfed ,  niA  afits  a  few  adniite 
groaned,  as  if  new  pains  bad  atlaekai' Jkim;  rolled  hu  bead^ 
aad'  atfemptedtii  turn  hinseif. 

The  surgeon  had  taken  his  pjace-ai  Us  aide,  and.  when  ha 
sawoiDoaisiom  he  said;  mMeo  Vanxme^  alleiid  to.  me,  .  and  tell 
aie  hoaeally  what  you-  kave  been  doing.  You  have  agMQ 
Qver^iitea  youmdf »  ar  dvaak  lo«  freely-^^-^U  me  haw  it'  iaj 
What.haiFe  yaa  doaa?  ^ 

:  The  man  diaok  bis  bead  ,  aad  said  dMaelly,  «No4bing, 
surgeon,  nothing.  • 

■  Tell  me  the  truth,>  said  the  anrgeaa;  « fbr  your  owm  sake, 
4afB^'t.  deoeii^  laa.    Yoa  must  luive  done  as  I  say.  • 

^J?^  Crista !  n  .replied  Ihe  man„  stiU  men^  exci(ed»'«|.baKa 
aatw    UU  ^t  drink-*-k  is  the  &vq^  ddrur^o^^  the  firpr» 

•  What  .fire?  »  asked  Vhe  surgeon. 
.  Plaeipg  bis.  ^^Adiupon  his  chest,  ai|d  pa^g  U  up  dang 
hia  throat  to  b^s  :b«ii|d^  ^\ke  chief  said,  a  The  fire ! — hem,  here* 
here !  God !  how  it  blazes,  rages,  and  burns !  Can't  it  be  'p«t 
aat?  ^io  k^o]fkq!:^^  was  tibat  pj4e  devijl  sent  it  inta  my 
bai^rt  loag  aimsev  aad. thane  it  has  beea  bpmiiag  and  cdnsuoiH 
lag  att  aronaA  H.  lO^od  wati't  queack  itr-^it  has  bem  tried-4. 
nas  aaE  Blood!^  be(r«»ultered  to  fauEnseif^r-*«  I've  spilt  enough 
rHbat  ^(fjr  batro  AkA^th^$4  wiU  m^i  Deribl-^rfve  off 
those  infernal  beasts,  chirurgo^  and  move  roe  farther  fiW^  tha 
Qlm«th  of  this  cttrsed  piC.  .  Oh ! »  he  otied  oat«  Us  SmiM  ex- 
pressive of  tha  strangest  ten^ovn  aad^  sei^in^  the.aurgaon  bjf 
tha  aMuIdeirs,  .^mft  riKsl  aava  mel-il.  aia  dipping  aato  kl— 
lao^a  ma  farihtrlr-Haffk!  what  are  those  soairfs  uiidsrgroiaidi! 
Thay  .  ar#  cotsfag  ap-^^their  looks  kill  meh  Gestt  Myriad  A 
daf0:BO(^.4  Aad  heie  ha  covered  bis  eyee  with  Ua  baads^ 
tvcmUim^iaM  pwting  for  breath. 

Ibftripaa  lay  ifuyai  for  a  moiaeiitf  .Had  as  the.  ovgeaa  mi 
wM^  tl^  (BQ^  ixed  upon  bUt  b0  Mnaalfad  ta^himsiir,  «{PaM 
^ffa|^2  he  ,  raves  of  what  his  ooasciaaee  sees  ant  hia  iriiiii^ 
\mw^^^  /Then  aiakiag  aaotber  attempl  ta  recall  thewaMvn 
ii«.w4rt9iri)69d  miildi.af  (hia  patiMOit  theairgeaB«eirflyrsiioeld 
bwiit  aBd.aalledt]i»m;by'.lMlaie::^ii   .i.o;  ,j;^  '  •  '  'i 

.%U^y^  alii  JiaV  fatMd  la  tte-.^^I  caa  v^dv^  jk>u  na<  aai 


gManoe.  Yo«  wMk  Aie;  unlan  you  wiH  opwiir  my  fpMlkm 
tmljl  and  witkout  dibgkiiflk.» 

a  Surgeon, »  said  the  now-exha(Usted  man^  in  a  £aint  dikipair- 
ing  Toioe,  «i  have  doha  so. 

a  Yes, »  4;ontinued  the  surgeon ,  « yon  have  partly  told  •  me ; 
bnt  try  and  recollect  yonrself;  for  it  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  yon  have  taken  something  nrhich  is  the  cause  of  your 
illness.     Where  did  you  take  your  last  meal  yesterday  ?  n^  ■    * 

the  man  answered /« Upon  the  mountains  I  ate  thatirlilich 
I  took  with  me.  • 

•  And  you  drank?*  said  the  surgeon.' 

«Some  watev  about  noon  from  the  stream  of  the  ritw,  aftd^ 
nothing ' else. »    After  a  moment's  pause^  the  sick  man  added, 
aYes,  I  took  some  wine  from  the  boraccio  of  a  man  I  fell  in 
with  on  my  return  home,  a  cacciatore — a  stranger. » 

«A   young   man   of  short  stature? i>    inquired  the  surgeon. 

•  And  it   was  you   who    attacked  him ,   and  left  him  on  the 

road  ?» 

The  sick  brigand  indicated  that  it  was  from  that  person  %e 
had  taken  the  wine.  While  his  lips  mdyed,  and  he  attempie^ 
slowly  and  languidly  to  make  known  his  meaning*,  the  sni^ 
gieon  regarded-  him  with  a  look  of  extreme  anxiety  and  alarms 
and  when  he  fully  understood  him,  be  started  npOi?  his  feet^ 
efxolaiming. 

a  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  you,  Ifeo:  yon  are  poisoned^ 
and  must  die.     Dio  budno!  it  is  now  too  lately 

•  Ab  if  struck  with  lightning,  the  wretched  man  threw  h^tpself 
back,  raising  Us  arm  ,'*and  throwing  open  the  bed-*olothea, 
Ifting  his  head/  and  regarding  the  surgeon  with  a  look  thai 
aHnost  made  him  quail  under  it.  For  a  minute  he  remained 
jBxed  in  the  same  position,  as  if  suddenly  converted antO  steiie ; 
bnt  presently  a  convulsive  trembling  seized  him,  his  arm  fell, 
and  his  head  saidc  upon  bis  bosom.  Ga^ibg  for  breaA,  and 
widi'a  Idok  of  eagerness  and  extreme  terror,  the'brigsmdide^ 
niaadad  who  the  stranger  was,  and  how  the  sutgeoti  knew  n^iC 
Ue  bad  asserted.  As  H:  s6nie  new  light  had  broken -in  npoti 
the  mind  of  the  surgeon,  he  exclaimed,  with  some  gestiev^ 
UHMBty  <kI/  aial  it  inow^  \perBM   ttef  whole  aiibr  ia  clear. » 
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Then  speaking  to  the  patient ,  he  said,  a  It  is  the  man  who, 
dressed  as  a  shepherd,  led  the  force  against  you  and  the  band 
at  THE  C  AS  ALE — it  is  he  who  has  dogged  your  steps  for  the 
last  two  months — it  is  the  brother' of  Rosa  and  Nina.^) 

Those  names  had  scarcely  been  pronounced  when  a  wild 
yell  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  ,  and  a  responsive 
cry  was  immediaXely  heard  from  the  distant  apartment  to  which 
his  relatives  and  friends  had  retired-,  and  who  had  caught 
the  sound  from  the  chamber  of  death.  As  if  animated  with 
a  demon,  gasping  and  foaming  with  unearthly  fury,  the  dying, 
maddened  ,  and  unhappy  wretch  sprung  from  his  bed,  tore 
away  the  clothes  ,  and  dashed  headlong  forwards  towards  the 
opposite  wall,  against  whiob  be'  mast  have  beaten  out  his 
brains,  but  at  that  moment  the  man,  who  had  until  then  been 
sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bed,  rose  and  caught  the  chief  in  his 
arms.  The  weight  of  his  huge  body  moving  quickly,  at 
once  overpowered  the  strength  of  the  man  who  attempted  to 
detain  him,  and  both  were  about  to  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but 
a  simultaneous  rush  along  thd  passage  brought  the  relations 
$ind  friends  into  the  room  to  assist,  0nd  witness  a  scene  which 
Struck  all  with  hotror  and  dismay.  Cries  of  surprise  and 
alarm  burst  from  the  men,  and  shrieks  from  the  women,  the 
echo  ■  of  which  rang  through  the'  desolate  house ,  and  died 
away  in  the  bleak  and  barren  space  around  it.  There  was 
a  momentary  struggle ;  but  suddenly  the  unwieldy^  carcass  fell 
to  the  floor  upon  its  face,  and  when  lifted,  a  few  drops  of 
blood  had  stained  the  plac^  where'  it  laid.  But  life  had 
fl6d',  $ind  the  terrible  brigand  chief ,  Meo  Vatrone  ,  was  nd 
iiiofe. 

(BENTLEy's    mSCElLANY.) 
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THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 


AN  INN  8T0BT. 


By  Bon  Ganltier. 


Night  had  long  closed  in,  before  I  arrived  at  the  tumble- 
down remnant  of  a  house  which  does  duty  for  an  inn,  about 
half  way  up  the  north  bank  of  Lochard.  I  had  been  out  all 
day  with  my  sketch-book  among  the  adjoining  hills,  and  now 
made  for  my  hostelrie  « tired  both  in  heart  and  limb.*  An 
intense  feeling  of  loneliness  came  over  me  as  1  pushed  through 
the  pass  of  Ard,  a  scene  which  the  perilous  adventures  of  Bailie 
Jarvie  have  canonised.  It  was  so  still: — the  stir  of  the  foliage 
upon  the  aspen  or  silver  birch ,  that  sounded  like  the  rustle 
of  fairy  feet,  alone  broke  the  depth  of  repose  that  rested  on 
the  landscape.  It  is  in  such  a  place  as  this ,  with  human 
homes  far,  far  out  of  sight,  almost  out  of  mind,  when  we 
have  communed  for  hours  with  nothing  but  the  grandeurs  of 
earth  and  air,  that  we  are  fully  sensible  of  what  Wordsworth 
has  called — 

•  The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky,  i% 

The  sle6p  that  is  among  the  lonely  bills.* 

And  there  rose  the  mountains  on  every  side,  dark,  massive, 
unending,  hemming  me  into  a  solitude  where  I  seemed  to  be 
the   only    living  thing.     The   echoes    of  my   own   footsteps 
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sounded  atninge  and  out  of  place ;  and  caught  at  mj  breath 
aa  if  there  were  some  spell  upon  the  spot,  which  it  were 
dangerous  to  break.  As  I  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the 
lake,  thjs  feeling  increased.  The  soft,  low  ripple  of  the 
water,  as  it  kissed  its  pebbly  boundary,  seemed  like  the  prattle 
of  unearthly  voices  ;  and  ■  my  shaping  spirit  of  imagination  • 
gave  form  and  life  to  all  the  inanimate  objects  of  nature. 
These  things  are  all  very  well  to  dream  of  by  the  fireside, 
bqt  they  are  often  oppressive  in  reality  ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
gain  the  point  where  stood  my  hostel,  upon  a  promontory 
that  shoots  forward  a  little  way  into  the  lake,  and  by  a  Yi«- 
gorous  exercise  of  my  stick  upon  the  door,  to  rouse  my  hind- 
lord  out  of  his  dose  by  the  chimney  corner. 

« Yoa\e  got  company  the  night,  sir, »  said  mine  host,  a  fine 
old  fellow,  with  whom  a  stay  of  some  days  had  put  me  on 
the  best  of  terms. 

•  Ah !  I'm  glad  of  that ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  grow  tired  of  my  own  society.  But  who  are  they, 
John  ? » 

«They!"  he  responded,  with  a  look  of  surpri:e ;  •our 
guests,  sir,  dinna  come  as  thick  as  misfortunes  or  poor  folk's 
weans;  though  that's  just  near  about  the  same  thing.  Na,  na; 
one  stray  comer  at  a  time  is  a  sicht  for  sair  een.  Od,  if 
mair  were  to  come  drappin'  in  upon  us,  the  gudewife  and 
mysel  wadna  ken  what  to  do  with  them.  • 

•  Ay,  ay,  John,  and  who  is  your  new  guest?  A  Cockney 
bagman,  or  an  Edinburgh  writer's  clerk,  or  some  other  non- 
descript bitten  with  the  sight-seeing  mania,  I  suppose. » 

« Really,  sir,  you'll  be  the  best  judge  of  that  yourself.  He 
hasnagot  the  glaiket,  gabby  way  of  these  Cockney  creaturs, 
and  he  looks  unco  dowie  upon  the  whisky,  so  1  am  no 
thinking  he'll  be  in  the  clerking  way  either.  Neither  have  I 
seen  any  symptoms  of  a  journal ,  and  that's  a  thing  these 
tcjurifying  persons  never  want,  though  Gude  kens  what  they 
get  to  put  into  them.  But  step  ye  awa  up-stairs,  and  see 
what  ye  can  make  of  him.  You'll  find  a  gude  fire  waiting 
ye ;  and  there's  a  famous  roast  chucky  on  the  spit  that's  been 
crying  '  Come  eat  me'  this  half  hour.  • 
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'.  Tbls  satisfactory  report  of  the  state  of  the  comiiitsfiKamigaye 
mj  step  an  amazing  alacrity  as  I  bounded  up  stairs,  and 
tamed  into  the  sattingHTOom  of  the  establishment ,  whetle, 
9rra{^ed  in  a  brown  study,  sat  the  new  arriTal,  toasting  bini- 
self  ill  a  calm  and  gentlemanly  way'bef<H*e  a  glorious  fire: 
My  entrance  did  not  appear  to  disturb  him  in  thie  lea^t  ^aiid 
the  exclamation  of  « A  sharp  night, »  which  I  gave  in  an  off* 
band,  jaunty  sort  of  way,  while  I  robbed  my  b^nds  Tehe»- 
fiiently  together,  elicited  no  manner  of  response.  Unsoeial 
monster!  in  a  lonely  place  like  this  not  to  jump  at  the  sHghtesI 
greeting:  Never  mind,  I'll  work  this  surliness  out  of  Imn^ 
or  eall  me  a  Dqtchman ! 

The  table  was  laid  out  for  supper,  but  only  for  one:  That 
Was  odd  :  he  must  be  a  Hindoo  not  to.wish  to  share  his  meal 
Irtth  the  only  other  guest  in  the  place.  I  should  have  all 
the  dainty  bits  to  myself,  however,  which  was  sarnie  clomforf, 
seeing  I  w:as  as  hungry  as  a  charity-boy*.  I  ke|>t  pacing '.to 
and  fro,  in  bland  expeetatioti  of  my  ^approaching  fbast,  and 
whistling  « Paddy  O'Rafferty, »  with  the  gusto  of  an  Irish  hod- 
man: The  sound  seemed  to  make  some  impression  upon  my 
taciturn  companion,  for  he  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me, 
but  apparently  saw  nothing  vary  extraordinary,  as  he  resumed 
bis  ^contemplations  almost  immediately,  with  a  look  of  the 
most  ofiTensive  indifferenee.  He  was  a  foreigner,  that  was  plain, 
by  bis  bilious-looking  cutwater,  his  moustache,  and  frog-quilted 
aurlout.  A  German  dilettante,  perhaps,  and  did  not  like  my 
music.  Well!  it  was  no  business  of  mine  if  he  was  deficient  - 
in  taste,  so  I  struck  up  «The  girl  I  left  behind  me, »  with  a 
vehemence  to  which  my  uncle  Toby's  loudest  Hlllbuliero  was 
a  trifle.  He  took  no  notice  .for  a  time,  but  I  could  observe 
that  he  was  getting  fidgety,  i  had  excited  him  at  last,  and 
so  I  whistled  away  like  a  school-boy  in  a  church-yard,  with 
the  moon  in  biding,  and  the  belfry  clock  going  twelve.  At 
Icngtli  the  man  spoke, —  • 

^  «  Do  not  whistle,  sir,  if  you  value  my  soul's  peace,  and  ybu'll 
oblige  me ! » 

I  apologised,  and   thinking  I  had  now  got  him  into   train,, 
opened  out  into  a  running  fire  of   the  usual  common-places. 
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To  my  niter  dtscomfitore,  be  merely  nodded,  and  relapsed  into 
silence.  «What  an  impracticable  monster  it  is!*  thonght  I. 
« I  vnsh  he  ivas  any  wbere  but  where  he  is  !-*-this  semblance 
of  a  man,  with  none  of  the  ordinary  sociality  of  one.  •  I  re- 
soWed^  bowever,  not  to  be  behind  him  in  indiflTerence,  and 
paced'  away  as  before,  somewhat  annoyed,  I  must  confess,  at 
the  embargo  laid  Upon  my  musical  lalehts.  Sohiehow  or  other, 
i  coold  not  help  looking  at  my  companion  — ^  perhaps  it  was 
because  I  had  nothing  else  to  da--but  certainly  look  at  him 
I  did  ;  and  the  longer  I  looked^  the  more  was  my  curiosity 
eirciled.  He  was  rather  short  in  stature,  dark,  and  had,  at 
one  time,  been  handsome  ;  but  the  expression  of  his  features 
was  liie  most  intensely  melancholy  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
lines'  were  hard  and  rigid  to  stoniness ;  the  eyelids  depressed 
over  glowing  and  troubled  eyeballs  ;  the  brows  contracted  and 
knit,  like 'those  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  perpetually  on  the 
rack.  There  was  no  repose  ^^  no  soft  feature  in  his  face. 
Happiness  had  long  bidden  it  adieu ;  you  coold  not  fancy  even 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  playing  there.  •  A  pleasant  companion, » 
thought  I,*  for  along  night, » as  I  subsided  into  a  chair.  «Do 
not  whistle,  sir,  as  you  value  my  bouVs  peace !»  There  was 
an  odd  energy  about  the  phrase  (hat  struck  me.  What  the 
deuce  had  whistling -to  do  with  his  sours  peace?  Oh!  it  was 
some  confounded  woman's  weakness  in  the  nerves,  and  his 
"  soul's  peace  was  merely  a  jftf^on  de  parler. 

Up  tumbled  the  wench  of  the  house,  with  supper,  and, 
removing  the  covers,  disclosed  to  my  aching  vision  a  most 
seductive  roast  fowl,  and  potatoes  that  smoked  away  like  a 
limekiln.  It  was  a  poor  business  setting  to  work  upon  these 
alone,  with  another  man  in  the  room  that  seemed  to  have 
nothing  better  to  chew  than  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy.  My 
whole  instincts  of  good  fellowship  rerolted  against  it. 

*  Here's  a  fowl,  sir,  to  tem^t  an  anchorite.  I  should  like 
griatly  that  you  helped  me  to  test  its  merits.  There's  ample 
scope  and  verge  enough  for  both  of  us.  Here,  Mary,  my 
darling,  another  plate  and  knife  and  fork. » 

11  Penseroso  looked  up  and  cast  a  comprehensive  glance  over 
the  viands.    «I  ^o  not  mind, »  he  said,  in   a   cavernous  and 
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unearthly  voice,  « if  I  do  pick  a  bit,  but  it  must  be  a  vmy 
little  bit.  •  .  . 

'     «iHa!  that's  right!     What  part  shall  I  send  jou?    A  leg, 
a  ving,  or  a  bit  of  the  breast  now  ;  and  send  me  the  plate. » 

« Let  me  send  you  the  merry-thought ,  too ;  you  know  I 
shall  expect  you  to  quit  scores  when  the  toddy  comes, » 

« The  merry-thought  I H  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as 
he  deposited  a  large  fragment  of  the  capon's  wing  in  his 
spacious  mouth.  « The  merry-thought !  I  have  long  been  a 
stranger  to  merry  thoughts. »     . 

•>  Then  the  sooner  you  strike  an  alliance  with  them  a|^ain 
the  better.  Care  is  said  to  have  killed  a  respectable  member 
of  the  feline  species  ;•  and,  as  we  have  not  been  gifted  with 
nine  lives ,  the  odds  are ,  it  may  finish  us  in  double-quick 
tune  if  we  give  it  head- way.  • 

« Sir, » retorted  my  vLs-onvis^  ■  there  are  sorrows  that  blight 
the  spirit  like  mildew,  and  dry  up  the  fountain  of  cheerful- 
ness and  smiles. »  Again  he  sighed,  but  continued  to  ply  his 
weapons  of  table  warfare  with  inflexible  perseverance.  « Then 
does  the  flame  of  life  bum  drowsily,  and  we  care  not  whether 
it  be  fed  or  no. — The  smallest  piece  more  of  the  breast,  if 
you  please. » 

»c  Come,  come,  you  a  son  of  Fran^  i —  as  by  your  accent  I 
perceive  yoU  are  -^  and  not  learoed  the  philosophy  of  the 
worthy  Maistre  Alcofribas  belteri  Where  is  the  jovial  con- 
tempt of  the  blind  goddess  —  '  that  certain  jollity  of  spirit 
pickled  in  the  scorn  of  fortune,'  which  is  the  seal  and  wajtch- 
word   of    the   veritable   Pantagruelist  ?      How   says   the   old^ 

drinker  ? 

'  The  world  is  sick,  to  wasting  sorrow  prone, 
To  laugh,  not  weep,  is  tjiea  the  better  part, 
For  that  to  laugh  belongs  to  man  alone. » 

■  That  may  be  all  very  well  in  the  ordinary  case.  ^Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  is  a  plea^^t 
enough  faith  while  it  lasts ;  but  a  man  may  outlive  it,  as  I 
have  done; »  and  he  took  a  long- pull  at  the  tumbler  of  brandy 
pawnee  that  stood  at  his  elbow. 

« I  don't  know, »  thought  1,  "but  you  seem  to  stand  by  t^e 
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eating  and  drinking  part  of  the  creed,  at  all  eyen^;  and  I  do 
not  think  70a  would  be-«ught  the  worse  for  acting  on  the 
third  brandh  of  it.* 

«!  see  jcfn  have  a  leg  still  left  there, »  he  continued. 

« Quite  at  your  service ;  and  some  pickings  on  the  back, 
too,  if  you  like.  % 

"^  «  Not  a  bit  more,  thank  you.  Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  •  and 
he  drew  back  his  plate,  and  resumed  operations.  « Yes,  Sir,  as  I 
was  saying,  a  man  may  outlive  such  epicurean  principles,  espe- 
cially if,  like  me,  he  has  suffered  by  the  faithlessness  of  woman, 
or  shaken  hands  with  Dealh  upon  the  grizzly  tyrtot's  own 
domains«ii 

There  was  nothing  very  eztoordinary,  it  struck  me,  in  a 
man's  suffering  by  the  faithlessness  of  woman,  bb  the  sex  baa 
taken  care  to  make,  this  complaint  somewhat  of  the  stalest*; 
but  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  touched  my  curiosity,  and 
I  asked  an  explanation. 

« What  I  mean;  sir,  is,  that  I  have  acted  as  chief  mourner 
at  my  own  funeral.  ■  I  presume  he  saw  my  incredulous  look; 
indeed,  I  had  begun  seriously  to  think  him  damaged  in  the 
upper  story,  for  he  continued,  « 1  mean,  sir,  what  1  say.  I 
have  acted  as  chief  mourner  at  my  own  funeral.  I  have  been 
what  you,  sir,  I  dare  say,  never  were  :  I  have  been  buried 
alive,  and  knew  it,  too,  all  the  time.  »• 

« Good  heavens !  *  I  exclaimed  ,  throwinfg  down  my  knife 
and  fork  ;  « how  was  that  ?  • 

'  « You  shall  hear,  and  then  say  whether  I  have  not  good 
cause  for  being  a  grai^e  man. »  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and 
he  continued, — 

« It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  I  entered  Florence,  a  light- 
hearted,  thoughtless  coxcomb.  Ball,  masquerade,  con  versa* 
zione,  engrossed  my  whole  time,  and  my  own  attractive  per- 
son nine-tenths  of  my  thoughts.  I  was  fond  of  the  women-^ 
they  were  judicious  enough  to  return  the  compliment.  Flir- 
tation followed  flirtation.  I  swore  unalterable  affection  to 
fifty  beauties,  and  was  quite  ready  to  do  so  again:  to  a  new 
Cynthia  of  the  minute,  the  next  time  a  pair  of  inviting  eyes 
looked  tenderly  upon  me.  But  when  I  met  Giulietta  Monti, 
I  felt  what  I  had  hitherto  oq^y  professed  to  feel-^the  empiry 
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of  love.  The  ideal  of  perfectkm  whieh  my  f iu(^  bad  pi«^ 
tared  seeol^  to  be  realise^  in  ber,  and.  piy  aoul  beat  ia 
adoration  before  ber.  I  see  ber  now,  viYidljr  ais  wben  first  I 
met  ber,  —  ber  fi^re  lull,  flowing,  nfajestic ;  her  dark  and 
lamping  eyes,  and  biar,  black'  and  glossy  as  Ihe  raven's  wing, 
braided  upon  a  brow  such  as  poets  bave  fabled  Minerya's  Ur 
bave  been.  8be  was  a  gorgeous  creatiiro.'^You  bave  a  Kttle 
gravy  tbere — one  spoonful,  if  you  please.  •      '      • 

I  gave  bim  tbe  rerersion  of  what  the  dish  contained.  •  Ah; 
thank  you !  This  has  really  been  a  deiigbtfu)  chttken.  — Aa 
I  said,  I  loved  to  distraction.  Of  eounse,  1  madd  a  fool  of 
myself — men  in  love  always  do;  but  I  was  a  thriving  wooer; 
and  as  blind  as  thriving  wooess  must  be.'  GinUetia  became 
my  bride,  and  i  retreated  with  ber  from  tbe  dangerous  at* 
mospbere  of  Florence  to  tbe  cooler  regions  of  Normandy, 
where  my  own  estates  lay.  For  a  time,  my  Cirinlietta  was  all 
gentleness  aud  womanly  sweetness.  We  never  quarrelled, 
except  for  kisses  ;  and  that  was  a  strife  which  you  may  ima- 
gine was  soon  healed,  fiat  ere  long  the  thunder  began  to: 
diow  itself  in  tbe  sky,  and  my  own  beloved,  I  found,  had 
die  temper  of  the  three  Furies  and  a  Fate.  I  loved  repose 
and  retirement ;  she  was  continually  exclaiming .  against  the 
monotony  of  a  country  life,  and  urging  a  visit  to  some  of  the 
gay  capitals  of  Europe.  I  fancied,  somehow,  that  it  was  not 
without  private  reasons  that  she  longed  so  ardently  for  a 
return  to  the  gaieties  of  town ,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  letters  from  male  kinsmen  1  had  jiever -heard  a  word 
about,  couched  in  a  fervour  of  phraseology  very  unusual 
among  relations.  This  confirmed  me  in  my  resolntion  ;  and 
tears,  smiles,  entr^ties,  and  philippics ,  were  played  off  by 
my  soul's  divinity  against  it  in  vain.  I  wondered  at  her  bad. 
tasle,  that  could  look  farther  when  such  a  man  as  myself 
was  at  her  command  ;  but  familiarity^  I  have  beard ,  breeds 
contempt,  and  merit  is  never  duly  prized  by  those  about  it.  . 

« Thiiigs  were  in  this  state,  when  a  Colonel  (XNeile  appeared 
at  my  chAteau,  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  my  wife  as  the 
husband  of  an  elder  sister  of  her  own.  A  dashing,  lively 
fellow   he  was,  and  he  drank  my  wine ,  and  pbciceted  my 
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t§6n&y  Ht  billiards,  in  a^  frank  sM  gi^nllemahly  a  Way  as  A 
reasonable  man  could  wMi.  But  tirheflier  it  ^as  the  wav 
<yf  bis  country  or  not,  I  cannot  tell—he  was  an  Irishmail,  a^ 
you  wffl  bave  goessetf %y  bis  liaine-—  but  certainly  f  tfaougbf 
bis  conduct  towards  my  Giulietta  not  quite  so  reverential  a^' 
it  tnight  bave  been.  He  would  loll  about  in  ber  presence 
Upon  tbe  sofas  vaAfuuteuilsi  wbislling  bis  native  airs  with  a 
zeal  for  the  national  music  that  was,  I  dare  say,  remarkably 
praisowortfay,  only  I  can't  say  I  liked  it.  Theh  he  would 
say  such  odd  things,  enforcing  their  application  by  a  peculiar 
depression  of  the  eyelids  that  amounted  almost  to  a  wink  \ 
and  I  felt  mor^  than  uncomfortable  when  I  remarked  that  my 
Giulietta  seemed  not  to  lose  one  particle  of  their  significance. 
I  ventured  to  remonstrate.  A  tornado  of  reproaches  was  her 
reply  at  the  moment — the  overthrow  ^f  my  soul^s  peace  wa^ 
the  ultimate  result. 

«I  had  retired  to  rest  one  night  in  my  usual  health,  after 
taking  a  draught  of  mulled  wine  as  a  sedative  for  a  nervous 
irritability  to  which  I  was  subject.  My  wife  had  mixed  it 
for  me  herself,  and  given  it  to  me  with  a  fondness  of  man- 
ner  that  threw  all  6ur  recent  misunderstanding  into  oblivion. 
A  deep  sleep  fell  upon  me,  and,  when  consciousness  returned, 
I  was  unable  to  conjecture  what  interval  had  elapsed.  Would 
that  I  had  never  wakened !  It  was  a  fearful  state  of  half- 
existence  to  which  I  had  come  back.  The  soul  was  alive, 
with  all  its  powers  of  action  strong  upon  it,  and  quick  to 
catch  every  impression  that  the  senses  conveyed  ;  but  the 
body  was  palsied,  inert,  stark,  and  motionless.  The  eyelids 
loused  to  unclose  themselves ,  the  tongue  lay  ice-bound,  the 
limbs  were  stiffened  into  marble,  the  very  muscles  of  my  face 
-=— that  restless  mirror  of  the  mind's  emotions — were  rigid  as 
Itie  Medusa's  head!  I  could  not  stir.  It  was  cold — icy  cold; 
and  I  beard  the  breeze  wailing  among  the  trees  without,  and 
seemingly  rushing  freely  through  the  room  in  which  I  lay. 
Where  was  I  ?  It  was  not  the  yielding  down  of  my  couch 
that  supported  me.  These  were  not  the  warm  bed-clothed 
(hat  were  over  and  about  me.  Something  weighed  upon  my 
breast,  and  I  felt  a  ligature  passed  under  my  chin  that  pres- 
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sed  my  lips  together.  1  was  Ijiog  on  my  back ,  mj  limha 
stretched  outwards  to  the  full  extent:  something  hard  and  unjield* 
ing  enclosed  me  on  every  side.  In  vain  I  struggled  to  open 
my  eyes  to  see  where  I  lay :  a  leaden  hand  seemed  to  presa 
the  lids  closely  together. 

« The  room  was  hushed  to  a  deadly  stillness—  nobody  near 
•—nobody  watching  my  slumbers.  It  was  very  strange !  Ever 
and  anon,  the  hooting  of  the  owl  rose  upon  the  breeze,  like 
the  demoniac  shout  of  an  exulting  fiend.  It  was  night,  then; 
and  I  must  wait  long  hours  ere  help  could  come  to  me.  But 
why  should  I  have  been  lying  here?  The  open  window,  the 
upturned  posture  ,  the  ligature  round  the  chin.  O  God !  it 
flashed  upon  me  at  once.  They  must  have  laid  me  out  for 
dead  ;  and  the  weight  upon  my  breast  was  the  plate  which 
my  countrymen  always  place  upon  the  bosom  .of  an  unbiuied 
corpse  ;  and  the  hard  substances  that  bound  me  in  on  every 
side  were  the  cofiin-boards.  A  rush  of  agony  passed  through 
me  at  the  thought  *.  I  screamed  with  terror,  but  it  was  a  voice- 
less cry.  O  horror!  I  should  be  entombed  alive!  unable  to 
give  any  sign  that  life  had  not  passed  away.  To  live  only  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  body's  decay — to  feel  the  icy  worm 
fatten  its  obscene  maw  upon  my  flesh,  yet  be  unable  to  tear 
the  reptile  from  its  banquet — lo  be  laid  ^  living  corpse  among 
the  loathsome  sounds  and  smells  of  a  burial-vault  —  there  was 
madness  in  the  thought!  Yet,  as  if  the  reality  had  not  been 
fearful  enough,  fancy,  too,  was  busy  to  suggest  additional 
sounds  and  shapes  of  fear. 

•t  I  was  lying  in  this  slate  of  torture  when  some  one  entered- 
the  room.  He  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense  as  to  who 
he  was,  for  the  tune  which  the  wretch  began  to  whistle  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  no  other  than  Colonel  O'Neile.  The  me-: 
lody  was  one  of  those  which  you  were  whistling  to-night^ 
and  you  may  now  imagine  my  reason  for  requesting  you  to 
desist.  I* 

«>I  can,  indeed.  I  suppose  it  was  *•  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me?'     That  was,  as  one  may  say,  adding  insult  to  injury.* 

•  You  are  right.  But  the  man  who  does  not  respect  the 
living  husband  is  not  likely  to  respect  the  dead.  He  crossed 
the  room,  muttering  some  contemptuous  reflections  upon  my- 
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gelf ;  and  I  beard  him  turn  the  key  in  the  lock  of  what  I 
knew  by  the  sound  to  be  my  own  bureau.  I  now  guessed 
where  1  was  laid.  The  room  was  my  own  study,  in  a  se- 
cluded part  of  the  cli^teau,  where,  even  supposing  I  had  been 
able  to  cry  out,  no  one  could  have  heard  me.  The  colonel 
{NTOceeded  to  ransack  my  drawers  ;  and  the  clink  of  gold 
showed  with  what  alacrity  he  was  transferring  it  from  my 
repositories  to  his  own.  None  but  my  wife  could  have  given 
him  access  there,  It  was  all  plain.  I  had  been  murdered,  at 
least  in  intention  ;  and  he  who  had  murdered  me  was  now 
riQing  me  of  my  wealth  in  my  very  presence.  The  torture 
was  maddening.  I  strove  to  burst  the  lethargy  that  bound 
me;  but  my  struggles  were  abortive.  Not  even  the  demons  of 
jealousy  and  revenge  could  break  the  icy  spell  that  lay  upon 
my  limbs.  He  quitted  the  room,  and  I  was  left  once  more 
fn  solitude. 

« This  incident  gave  my  thoughts  a  new  turn.  The  perfidy 
of  Giulietta  and  the  scoundrelism.of  O'Neile  supplanted  those 
images,  of  loathsome  hideousness  that  came  with  the  idea  of 
preinature  interment.  But  it  was  only  falling  from  Scylla 
into  Charybdis.  Revenge  and  hate,  whenever  they  are  im- 
potent to  put  their  fatal  purposes  into  action,  turn  all  their 
venom  on  the  mind  in  which  they  lodge.  I  could  not  wish 
my  deadliest  foe  to  suffer  one  half-hour  of  the  torment  which 
I  then  endured.  I  fancied  Giulietta  in  the  hysterics  of  a 
painted  passion  wringing  her  delicate  fingers,  as '  widows  — 
must,  and  stifling  with  her  handkerchief  the  torrent  of  tears 
— that  did  not  flow.  This  was  the  farce  she  would  play  for 
the  public  eye;  but  see  her  in 'secret!  'That  way  madness 
lay/  Her  1  could  pity  ;  but  O'Neile,  I  could  have  seen  him 
blasted  at  my  feet,  as  the  mountain  fern  is  by  the  lightning. 

« Again  the  door  opened,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  many 
foot-steps  entering  the  room.  Timidly  and  daintily  they  trode,\ 
and  they  spoke  in  the  whispers  of  a  quenchless  grief,  that 
would  be  forgotten  only  with  their  night's  repast.  They  had 
come  to  bear  me  to  the  tomb.  One  other  effort  or  it  would 
be  too  late.     With  the  whole  energy  of  my  vrill  1  essayed  to 
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move  or  utter  a  cr j ;  but  my  eudeayoure  were  as  firuitleBs  ag 
before.  I  felt  the  pall  thrown  across  my  face,  and  I  thanked 
Heaven  they  had  not  nailed  down  the  coffin-lid  instead.  Still 
did  1  cling  to  the  hope  of  deliverance,  faint  and  evanescent 
as  it  was. 

«I  could  not  think  of  death,  or  fix  my  contemplation  upon 
eternity.  At  another  time,  or  in  other  circumstances,  I  might 
have  looked  upon  dissolution  with  an  eye  as  unquailing  as 
the  moA  of  sinful  men.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  Tbave  often 
wished  for  it,  and  could  now  shake  hands  with  the  dull^yed 
king  as  with  a  friend.  But  it  was  different  then,  when  bIV 
the  horrors  with  which  reality  could  surround,  or  fancy  in- 
vest, the  portal  of  the  gloomy  realm,  were  present  to  my 
mind,  without  the  allay  of  one  soothing  image  to  divest  them 
of  their  power.  I  have  heard  of  suicides  dying  by  painful 
and  lingering  deaths  without  quailing ;  nay,  I  have  known 
young  and  delicate  girls,  in  the  glad  spring-time  of  the  year, 
lay  themselves  down  among  the  pleasant  flowers,  and  with 
the  carol  of  woodland  birds  in  their  ears,  and  the  bright  blue 
sky  looking  over  them,  drain  the  potion  that  was  to  close 
their  eyes  upon  the  glorious  earth  for  ever.  Passion,  head* 
strong,  selfish  passion  could  alone  have  nerved  them  for  such 
an  act;  but,  although  the  passion,  that  made  them  woo  death 
as  a  bride,  bad  possessed  them  with  a  tenfold  strength,  they 
would  have  recoiled  from  it  with  affright  had  it  been  present-^ 
ed  to  them  as  it  was  to  me.  * 

« The  chapel  where  I  was  to  be  buried  stood  upon  the  out-* 
skirts  of  a  wood  about  a  mile  from  my  chftteau.  Thither  I 
was  borne,  and  laid  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  while  the 
choristers  chanted,  and  the  organ  pealed  a  melodious  eutha-^ 
nasia  for  my  soul.  What  a  mockery  did  it  all  appear  to 
me  ! — to  me,  who  was  suffering  more  than  mortal  agony,  while 
the  choir  were  straining  their  throats  in  rapture  at  their  own 
music,  and  the  priest  drawled  through  the  service  with  the 
torpor  of  a  recent  surfeit  hanging  like  lead  upon  bis  words. 
In  bitterness  of  spirit  I  cursed  the  solemn  farce,  for  such  I 
thought  it;  and  when  the  priest  exclaimed,  'Requiescat  in  pace,' 
I  felt  that  I  could  have  strangled  him.     The  same  statue*like 
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apathy,  however,  contiBuing  to  reign  throvghout  my  frame,  my 
whole  energies  were  numbed,  and  I  felt  myself  lowered  into 
the  vault  without  the  power  to  move.  But  the  agonising  pros- 
pect of  the  doom  that  hung  over  me,  roused  me  to  more  des- 
perate efforts  than  before.  Once  more  my  will  began  to  aa- 
aert  its  control  over  my  body,  my  limbfr  relaxed,  and  the  organs 
of  utterance  again  were  free.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  mouth 
of  the  vault  had  been  closed,  the  organ's  swell  died  away  in  ' 
a  distant  and  mournful  strain,  and  all  was  still. 

•  How  frightful  was  that  stillness — the  hush  of  death's  cold 
slumber*!  Was  death,  I  asked  myself,  a  cessation  of  physical 
power  merely,  such  as  I  bad  myself  suffered  ;  and  did  the 
spirit  slill  haunt  the  dreary  relics  of  humanity  that  I  knew 
were  lying  around  me  ?  The  thought  made  me  shudder,  and 
I  listened  for  some  shadowy  voice  to  answer  my  conjecture. 
It  was  a  foolish  fancy. .  I,  I  alone  was  the  only  hreathing, 
/onscious  tenant  of  the  tomb.  I  feared  to  stir,  to  stretch 
forth  hand  or  foot  towards  the  clammy  earth.  Hy  hand 
might  clutch  some  bone,^  or  my  foot  slip  upon  some  crusad- 
ing palmerworm.  Yet  better  that  than  endure  the  horror  of 
my  present  position,  and  of  the  hideous  phantoms  that  assailed 
my  mind.  The  dank,  unwholesome  vapour  of  the  place  clung 
to  me  like  a  garment.  If  I  continued  as  1  was,  I  must  soon 
have  become  torpid  with  cold,  and  delirious  with  affright. 

"l  scarcely  dared  to  look  forward  into  the  gloom.  That 
it  was  peopled  with  phantoms  and  ghastly  shapes  was  my 
conviction.  1  did  pot  merely  think,  I  knew  it  to  be  so.  I 
pressed  my  eylieds  together  as  earnestly  as  but  a  little  before 
I  had  struggled  to  nnclose  them.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  I 
did  so.  Pale,  woe^worn  faces,  wistful  and  sad,  bent  over 
me  with  a  sickly  smile  ;  then  came  spectral  forms  of  uncouth 
presence,  with  haggard  looks  and  bloodshot  eyes,  behind 
which  the  fires  of  bale  seemed  to  be  fiercely  glowing.  They 
grinned  upon  me  in  hideous  wise,  and  with  frantic  gestures 
seemed  about  to  clutch  me  in  their  grasp.  The  agony  they 
inspired  became  too  horrible  for  endurance,  and  my  flesh  be- 
gan to  creep,  and  the  loathsome  reptiles  of  the  tomb  appear- 
ed to  be  already   enmeshing  me  in  their  toils.    I  shook  my 
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nearly  benombed  limbs  to  throw  them  from  my  flesh,  and 
opening  my  eyes,  stared  out  upon  the  darkness  with  desperate 
resolution.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  I  turned  my 
•  gaze  on. every  side  in  search  of  the  phantoms  which  I  thought 
were  only  concealing  theitaselves  from  me  for  a  time. 
.  «As  my  eyes  grew  more  familiar  with  the  gloom,  I  ob- 
served  what  seemed  to  be  a  ray  of  light  streaming  against  a 
pillar  at  a  distant  part  of  the  vault.  A  gleam  of  hope  broke 
in  upon  me.  There  was,  I  remembered,  a  door  that  entered 
from  the  churchyard  to  the  vault.  It  might  be  open.  No 
sooner  did  the  idea  suggest  itself  than  i  started  from  my  bier, 
and  staggered  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  light.  The  first 
touch  of  the  oozy  earth  beneath  me  shot  a  chill  through  all 
my  veins.  It  seemed  as  though  it  were  fattened  by  the  loath- 
some succulence  of  a  thousand  bodies.  My  knees  shook  be- 
neath me,  my  body  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  reeled 
against  the  side  of  the  vault  for  support,  and  caught  at  the 
object  that  lay  nearest  my  hand.  It  crumbled  beneath  my 
pressure,  and  the  falling  of  some  splintered  wood  struck  my 
ear.  Still  did  I  continue  my  grasp,  unable  otherwise  to  save 
myself  from  falling,  when,  merciful  Heavens !  I  found  that 
I  held  a  corpse  in  my  embrace !  The  discovery,  while  it  well- 
nigh  maddened  me,  gave  me  a  new  impulse  to  proceed,  aiid 
again  I  staggered  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  light. 

•  The  reflection  it  shed  was  a  sickly  blue,  that  only  lent 
additional  horrors  to  the  darkness,  which  it  was  insufficient 
to  dispel.  The  projections  of  the  buttresses,  the  quaintly-carved 
heads  that  supported  the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  and  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  cusps  in  which  they  terminated,  seemed  in  the 
livid  glimmer  like  the  mocking  visages  of  relentless  demons. 
Just  at  the  point  where  the  light  was  burning,  there  was  a 
turn  in  the  vault ;  and,  looking  forward  kito  it,  a  depth  of 
gloom  lay  before  me,  as  profound  as  that  from  which  I  had 
escaped.  As  I  gazed,  a  shadowy  figure  seemed  to  emerge 
from  the  dlarkness  and  settle  before  my  eyes.  Another  and 
another  succeeded,  and  a  line  of  black  mail-clad  forms  seemed 
to  sentinel  the  path  through  which  I  must  advance.  They 
appeared  to   stir  with  an  unearthly  life  as  the  flicker  of  the 
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light  went  and  came  upon  their  figures.  Had  I  looUd  npon 
them  longer,  my  brain  must. have  burst.  Better  the  blackn 
ness  of  darkness  itself  than  the  ghastly  light  of  a  feeble  flame 
in  such  a  place. 

«I  turned  towards  the   light,    which  was  placed  high  in  a 
recess  within  the   walL     It  was  within  my  reach,  and,  tear- 
ing it  from  its  place,   I  dashed  the  sexton's  lantern  (for  such 
it  was)  against  the  figure  that  was  nearest- me.     It  broke  with 
a  crash,  and  all  was  deepest  night.     Onwards  I  reeled  in  the 
direction  where  I  knew  the  door  to  be.     In  my  way,  I  stum-' 
bled  against  what  seemed  to  be  the  marble  statues  of  my  an- 
cestors. Were  these  the  objects  that  had  filled  me  with  aflnght? 
I  clung  to  one  of  them  to  assure  myself  of  its  reality  ;    but, 
as  I  did  so,  it  seemed  as  though  some  icy  hand  were  grasp- 
ing my  throat  from  behind.     I  recoiled  from  the    marible   in- 
dismay,    and   rushed  forwards  once  more.     O  joy,    the  light, 
shone  through  an  opening  i     It  was  the  door  which  had  been 
left  ajar,  and  I  stumbled  oyer  the  sexton's  pickaxe  and  spade' 
which  had  fallen  between  it  and  the  wall,    and  in  this  way- 
furnished  an  opening  for  my  escape.     Regaining   my  feet,    I 
bounded  forward  into    the   moonlight,    and  rushed  with  un- 
earth!^ speed  towards  my  chateau. 

•  You  may  picture  the  terror  with  which  my  domestics  re- 
garded  my  ret\irn,  as  I  suddenly  appeared  before  them  in  my 
shroud,  with  hair  which  the  sufferings  of  a  night  had  griz- 
zled, and  the  cadayerous  hue  of  death  upon  my  face.  I  had 
just  strenjrth  to  inquire  where' their  mistress  was.  She  hM 
left  the  chateau  while  the  rest  'of  the  family  were  absent  at 
the  funeral,  and  with  her  had  departed  the  cdmpaniou  of  her 
crime.  From  that  hour  I  have  been  an  altered  man.  Me- 
lancholy >  has  eaten  into  my  being,  and  shapes  of  terror  are  per- 
petually before  me, 

• 

*  Lords  of  the  visionary  eye,  whose  lid, 

Once  raised,  remains  aghast,  and  will  not  fall, ' 

as  one  of  your  poets.. has  well  expressed  it.  I  pa^  from  clioie 
to  clime^  froni  continent  to  ,,^j>ntipe^|,:  peeking  to  forget  mj.-r 
wlf;  but  .crowd:or.«)lUude,jfl^^^^  it/is  ^tiU,the.^ 
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Mine :  ik^e  id  no  oblivion  for  me,  and  I  nnut  mm6  onwtnfa 
to  my  graye  ^a  man  forbid.'*. 

tBut  did  yon  never  fall  in  with  your  ladj  again  ?»  I 
inquired. 

« I  was  Id  Paris, »  he  continued,  « about  eighteien  months 
afterwards.  One. day  a  crowd  arrested  ray  progress.  They 
were  leading  a  man  to  execution,  and  a  turn  in  the  sCreel 
brought  the  criqiinal  into  ray  view.  I  thought  I  knew  the 
faee,  add  inquired  his  name  and  crime  of  a  man  beside  me. 
^  He  was'  a  notorious  gambler,  calling  himself  Colonel  O'Neile/ 
was  the  reply,  ^  and  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  way-* 
laying  and  murdering  a  gentleman  on  his  way  home  from  the 
gaming-table.  '-*It  was  he !— the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  and 
I  resoWed  to  gldt  myself  with  his  destruction.  .  I  hurried 
forward  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  with  much  di£Bculty 
gained  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  guillotine.  The  pri- 
soner adyanced  to  the  fatal  knife  with  a  firm  step  and  fear* 
less  eye.  But  his  glance  fell  upon  me,  and  I  could  see  his 
cheek  blanch,  and  a  shudder  pass  through  his  frame,  although 
I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  the  exclamation  that  burst  from 
him.  My  purpose  was  accomplished.  His  firmness  was  shak- 
en, and  he  died  a  trembling  coward.  •  ^ 

« But  Giulietta  ? » 

•  I  was  returning  from  the  scene  of  O'Neile's  death,  when, 
happening  to  look  round,  I  obserred,  at  a  short  distance  from 
me,  a  female  elegantly  dressed.  She  seemed  to  be  watching 
me,  for,  as  I  turned,  I  saw  her  drop  her  veil  hurriedly  over 
her  face,  and  turn  away,  as  though  she  were  anxious  not  to 
be  observed.  The  figure  appeared  familiar  to  me;  but  I  did  not 
give  the  incident  much  attention.  The  time  was,  indeed^ 
when  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  handsome  woman's  atten- 
tions would  have  quickened  my  vanity,  and  set  my  fancy  to 
work  ;  but  that  day  was  past. 

'  Love  ?    Heaven  should  be  implored  for  something  else— 
For  power  to  weep  and  to  bow  down  one's  soul. ' 

t  passed  on  without  further  notice ;  but  as  I  entered  the 
house  yrhere  I  was  living,  I  thought  I  saw  the  same  female 
again.  She  was  moving  along  with  an  air  of  indifference,  buf 


ikk^ts  the  snhjett  of  marlted  oBtefvatioii.  The  iyminettrf 
M  Aaito-'Mfhe  hati'gMy  s(6p— i<  co«UI  be  fidiie  (Hfaer  thto€iu^ 
S^tAk;  TVhat  fiwto  6f  |^89A)n  #e  are  r  Desjiite  <)f  jill^  lha«  I 
»id  strffertd  a<  B^r  »i«i««,  (  ytearik^rf  bticte  moif^  t(y  lt)(*  apt^ 
h'^wHh  nipttiH^etifee  iftoi^  f«  hoMwMbfn  fi^j^rfttis  Aeftriki 
tiM  I  liad  ohtje  weirsbipped.  The  i!inw6r(hy  ftelWg,  hnWeter,' 
wH)n  died  wftWii  my  teart,  and  f  eirfere*  my  hotel  withodii! 
^asttftg  Otatf  gfance  beMnd. 

«1^hat  fright  my  dircams'wcfe  horrfble.  Life,  indeed;  i^  for 
iot*  no  more  than  one  Fong  Kideous  dream,  a  phanfasn^iagornt 
of  horrors ;  but  that  night  my  steep  was.  troubled  even*  morc^ 
Ato  nsoskl.  '  I  arwoke  with  a'  'start,  but  could  hardfy  trust  my 
B^ti^eBj  as  I  beheld  6iultetta  Ibbkrng'  dt^wn  upon  me.  ^et 
eyes- burnt  witlt  an  unnatural  lustre,  her  lij^s  were  violently 
compressed  and  liTid  with  passion.  Her  wholo  frame  ^atf 
itrrenched'  with' some  violent  emiilion,  her  right  hand  was 
tfani^  dtuwn'  vehemently  by  her  side,  and  ill  it  she  hefd  a 
ditgger,  that  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  fagots  that  were  blaz- 
ing on  the  hearth.  All  this  a  glance  revealed'  to  me,  and  t 
spr^tk'g  up  to  stay  her  deadly  purpose  by  wresting  the  weapon 
from  her  hand. 

« *  Giulietta ! '  I  exclaimed  ;  ^  what  have  I  done  to  merit 
this  of  you  ?  ' 

• '  What  have  you  not  done  ?  '  was  her  reply.  ^  You  have 
wounded  my  pride, — you  have  triumphed  in  the  death  of  him 
I  loved, — you  have  escaped  my  revenge.  I  thought  your 
diist  had  long  bedn  mingling  with  the  putrid  earth,  and  now 
you  start  from  the  grave  to  gloat  on  my  misfortunes,  and  re^ 
proach  me  for  what  you  call  my  guilt.  I  only  grieve  that 
it  has  done  but  half  its  work. ' 

•  *  Remember,  Giulietta,  what  I  was  ;  look  on  me  now,  and 
think  what  your  handiwork  has  made  me. ' 

« '  I  do  see,  and  I  do  remember,  and  therefore  I  rejoice. 
Live,  and  be  wretched,  and  know  that  I  hate  you  now  as  I 
have  ever  done ! ' 

« Much  more  passed  of  a  similar  tenor,  which  it  is  needless 
to  relate.     Her  words  were  but   the   ravings  of  a  passionate, 
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unprincipled,  and  disappointed  woman ;  and  I  sulTered  herto 
pass  from  the   room  without    quesUon  of  anj  sort,    for  such 
I  knew  would    be  fruitless.     She   still  lives   to  betray  more 
men.    the  same  heartless,    guilty  thing  as  ever,-'  a  weed  of 
glomus  feature, '   it  is  true,   but  doomed  sooner  or  later  to 
perwh  ,n  its  own   rankness.     Heaven's  righteous   vengeance, 
that  has  struck  down  the  companion  of  her  guUt,  is  but  de- 
layed.    One   day  it  will  overtake  her  too,-dark,    sweeping, 
and  unsparmg.     I  shall  watch  the  hour,    and  then  she  shjJl 
find  me  at  her  side ;    but  not  to  triumph.     No,  no !    Thank 
Heaven,   I  long  have   buried  my  revenge,   and   learned   the 
blessed  lesson  of  forgiveness. 

.But  I  must  have  tired  you  with  my  story ;    or  in  returm 
you  shall  sing  me  something  cheerfnl^so  that  it  he  not  Irish 
Meantime  let  us  order  up  a  fresh  supply  of  what  O'Neile  used 
to  call  '  the  materials. ' » 

.  With  all  my  heart.  Your  story  has  not  been  the  most 
exhilarating  in  the  worid,  and  I  shall  be  right  willing  to  try, 
by  the  wholesome  current  of  my  potations,  to  divert  the  un- 
wholesome current  of  my  thoughts. » 

(nusn's  MAuzm.) 


Dr.  PAYERNE'S  PROCESS 


FOB  mnaTure  ufi  omm  watu. 


Dr.  Payerne  has  been  latelj  making  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  the  diving-bell  belonging  to  tbe  East  and  West  In- 
dia Dock  Company  9  to  prove  the  practical  application  of  his 
process  (now  patented)  for  supporting  life  under  water  without 
communication  with  the  external  air.  The  doctor  has  several 
fimes  descended  in  the  bell  at  the  West  India  Import  Dock, 
accompanied  each  time  by  an  engineer  of  the  Company,  an^ 
soipe  of  the  divers  usually  employed  in.  their  sub^marine.  ope** 
rations,  to  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  a  depth  of  about  25  feet ; 
and  succeeded  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  present,  not 
only  in  confirming  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to  render  the 
air  contained  in  the  bell  (after  the  air-tube  had  been  detached- 
and  left  on  the  barge)  pure  and  respirable  for  the  inmates, 
but  in  obtaining  the  very  important  advantage  (which  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  practical  men)  of  restraining  the  water 
jfronfi  rising  in  the  bell  as  it  descends  to  a  great  depth,  and 
thus  aUo wing,  the  workmen  to  carry  on  their  operations  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  engineers  of  the  Company  have 
given  Dr.  Payerne  certificates  expressing  their  perfect  satis- 
faction with  the  result  of  these  experiments,  and  have  kindly 
offered  every  facility  for  carrying  out  the  invention. 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice  may  here  be  mentioned.  At  the 
last  experiment,  when  four  parties,  unaccompanied  by  the 
doctor ,  descended  in  the  bell ,  the  small  apparatus  used  for 
renovating  the  air  was  ceased  to  be  worked  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  a  dense  vapour,  caused  by  the  vitiated  air, 
immediately  filled  the  bell.  The  apparatus  was  then  brought 
into  action ,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  vapour  was  entirely 
dissipated,  and  the  air  again  rendered  pure  dnd  fresh. 

The   following   interesting   exposition  of  some  of  the  more 
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prominent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Dr.  Pajerae's 
discovery  we  extract  from  a  paper  which  he  has  circulated 
among  his  friends. 

•  It  has,  to  the  present  day,  been  impossible  to  make  researches 
in  the  depths  of  p)^.  Oqef^ii^i  ^ec^p^e  U^er^  l#ye  tyeen  no  means  of 
existence  for  the  crew  of  a  submarine  boat,  without  cominumcation 
with  the  atmosphere.  The  employroeDt  of  diviug-bells,  or  diving- 
dresses,  for  the  purpose  of  submarine  surveys ,  has  been  impractic- 
able inasmuch  as  the  divers  cannot  go  out  of  the  bell ,  or  beyond 
tl^ff  rfiige  of  the  air-pipe  jatpiched  to  their.  ha|>iljpients. 

•  By  Dr.  payerne*s  propess  submarine  researches  may  b^  prosecuted 
with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  similar  woiks  upon  laud  ^o  f^r  as 
regards  supplying  the  crew  with  the  means  of  existence  during  an 
indefinite  period  in  a  submarine  boat,  which  can  he  directed  at  any 
depths  like  other  vessels  upon  the  surface  of  > the  water.  His  n)0lJbhod 
is  to  place  glass  illuviinatora  in  the  boat,  by  roeaas  of  which\  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  lamp  which  gives  a  brilliant  light,  burning  as  well 
nough  surrounded  by  the  water,  as  in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  It 
eoQsumes  not -the  mtnntbst  quenstUy,  its  progress  is  illumined,  and 
ai^j  object  that  is  nie^r  may  be  distinctly  ohserved.  This  boat  by 
ipe^hanism  fixed  tn  the  interior,  may  be  propelled  at  the  rate  of  from 
i  to  10  miles  an  hour ;  it  is  under  the  government  of  the  helm,  and 
is  50  constructed  as  to  be  made  stationary  at  will ,  at  the  greatest 
depths,  the  divers  quitting  it  to  perform  their  operations  with  no 
mpite  cause  for  alarm  at  the  tempest  that  may  be  raging  above  and 
agitatjog  the  surface,  than  at  the  most  delightful  calm,  drawing  % 
suf&cient  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  for  respiration  through  pipes  com-, 
niunicating  with  the  interior  of  the  boat.  By  the  same  means,  they 
can  re-enter  the  vessel  without  once  being  obliged  to  ascend  to  the 
surface. 

n  XJndeir  the  present  system  of  salvage  operations ,  difficulties  are 
met  with  which  are  frequently  insurmountable  ^always  very  expei^r 
sive  and  very  ,  dangerous.  A  derangement  in  the  apparatus  of  the 
air-pump,  the  twisting  or  breaking  of  the  air  pipes,  &c.  &c.  inevit- 
ably give  rise  to  many  accidents  of  a  most  serious  character.  Such 
operations,  indeed,  are  not  only  difficult  and  dangerous,  bnt  when 
required  to  be  performed  at  very  profound  depths,  are  altogether 
impossible;  and  they  are  so  for  these  reasons.  1st.  Because  a  man. 
cannot  descend  in  s^  diving- bell  to  more  than  130  feet  below  the 
surfiice  of  the  water,  as  he  is  unable  to  support  the  pressure. 
Sndly,  Because  the  air-pump  is  incapable,  when  the  bell  is  at  a 
greater  depth,  of  conveying  fresh  air  of  a  greater  density  than  two 
or  three  atmospheres ;  the  air  thus  conveyed  would  only  serve  to 
repel  that  which  had  been  vitiated  by  respiration ,  and  that ,  thus 
confined,  would  immediately  suQbcate  the  unfortunate  diver.   It  csn- 
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not  be  otherwise,  for,  as  it  is  well  known,  one  part  of  vitiated  air 
renders  unfit  for  respiration  ten  parts  of  puce  air ;  when  this  dele- 
terious mixture  has  taken  place,  and  that  under  a  pressure  of  several 
atmospheres,  the  pump  would  be  required  to  furnish  the  divers  with 
at  least  fifteen  tiroes  the"  qliaiititj  of  air  thai  thej  respire,  or  nearly 
13,000  quarts  per  hour,  instead  of  800,  that  is  480  cubic  feet  instead 
of  39.  The  dangers  thus  indicated  are  so  real  and  formidable,  that 
but  few  men  can  be  found  with  nerve  sufficient  to  encounter  them. 

•  In  the  new  method,  to  which  attention  is  now  invited,  the  divers 
are  exposed  to  none  of  these  evils,  nor  to  any  of  the  inconvenien- 
ces inseparable  from  the  old  system;  the  air  in  the  bell  is  renovated 
in  proportion  as  the  original  supply  becomes  impure  :  there  are  no 
pipes  conducting  air  from  the  water*s  surface  ,  consequently  there 
paft  be  no  accident  frofn  the  twistiug  or  repdi^  of  siich,  or  a  de- 
i^ogeroent  of  the  pump.  Further,  than  the  depth  of  120  feet,  the 
divers*  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  submarine  boat; 
and  to  the  diving-dress  a  double  tube  is  attached,  in  length  only  a 
few  feet,  for  inhaling  and  exhaling,  communicRting  with  the  interior 
pf  the  boatf  and  which  conveys  to  ihe  divers,  whatever  may  be  thetr 
number,  the  purest  fluid  for  respiration.  The  apparatus  is  so  dis* 
posed,  that  the  ^r^ssure  of.  the  ^ir  in.  th^  diy.ing-dress  never  sur- 
passes that  degree  which  it  is  proper  he  should  have.  This  facility 
of  respiring  and  working  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean  permits 
the  application  of'  enormous  cramp*iro|is^  of  other  machinery,  to 
the  foundered  vessel,  by  which  it  may  be  raised  to  tlie  surface  eo- 
tire,  with  the  whole  of  its  cargo. 

•  The  improved  diving«bell  has  the  advaiitage^  we  wlH  venture  to 
repeat,  of  affording  air  to  s^eraf  divers  in  divfhg-dresses,  while  they 
fire  at  a  dtstapce  from  ital  one  and  the  8dittiB-:time,  and  to  others  m 
ihe  interior  a  perfect  security  from  the  intrusion  of  the  water,  itlri4^ 
is  restrained  at  the  very  edge  of  the  bell,  thus  eaabling  them  to  pr^ 
ceed  wFlhout  interruption  in  recovering  wrecks,  cleansing  harbours^ 
laying  the  foundations  of  bridges,  docks,'  or  other  places  surrounded 
by  water. 

»In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  silboiarine  boat  adapted  to  this 
process  must  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  its  application  extends 
to  the  examining  of  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  reefs ;  to  the  ascertaining 
of  under -currents,  surveying  the  bottoms  of  rivers,  harbours,  the  out- 
line of  coasts,  &c.  dec.,',  and  to. the  forming  of ' stfbt6ai<ine  charts, 
-which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  an  imposejbijlity,  owing,  to  the  ivery 
defective  means  employ^. 

«  In  time  of  war,  this  submarine  boat  must  become  one  of  the 
most  formidable  engines  of  destruction  which  modern  science  has 
g^en  forth  j  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  peace-seeking  na- 
tion, X\»  Jttosl  offectnal  for  repelling  foreif^  aggcesiiau,  and  priaierv^ 
ing  t)ie  universe  from  the  evils  of  warfare. » 

(MBCHAIflG's   MAGAZIffB.) 
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A  Tbndbb  'FAftswKLL.  A  Frenchman,  looking  at  a  bas-relief 
representing  Justice  embracing  Peace,  exclaimed  :  « Lcfbk!  they 
at'e  saying  tbeir  last  aclieux,  for  tbey  are  parting  for  ever. » 

A  Parisian  fishwomap,  who  was  one  of  the  audience  at  the 
opera  on  a  day  of  free  admission,  listening  to  the  chorus, 
said  :  •  See  these  rascals,  they  know  Jhat  only  the  common 
people  are  here,  and  so  they  are  singing  all  together  to  finish 
the  sooner ! » '    . 

SuffirLAB  Discovert. — A  few  days  since,  whilst  two  sawyers 
were  engaged  in  cutting  a  log  of  rough  elm  timber,  upwards 
of  3  feet  in  diameter,  to  make  the  gripe  (a  piece  of  wood 
that  is  fixed  aX  the  lower  end  of  the  stem , .and  fore  part  of 
the  keel,  and  materially  helps  the  ship  to  work  to  windward) 
for  the  Albion^  90  guns,  building  at  Plymouth  dock-yard,  there 
W^e  discovered  five  pieces  of  oak,  about  2  inches  thick  by 
%  inches  wide,  and  each :  piece  about  1  foot  in  length,  lying 
in  a  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  log  ;  the  pieces  were 
closely  and  firmly:  united  to  the  lree>  and  quite  sound,  and 
overgrown  by  the  bark  so  as  to  render  them  entirely  hid  from 
sight. 

.Suit  toe  actiozc  to  thb  wokd.  A:clown,  employed  to  carry 
a  present  of  two  fine  figs,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
eating  one  of  them :  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
aware  that  there  should  have  been  two,  asked  the  messenger 
what  he  had  done  with  the  other*  The  rustic  to(d(  thei  re* 
m«inmg  fig,  and  swallowing  it,  said :  •!  did  as  I  do  now.* 

Stbam  Pile-Driveb.  —  Among   the  many   improvements  in 
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macliiiiery  which  are  daily  taking  place,  we  notice  with 
pleasure  the  introduction  recently,  at  the  harbour  workg^,  et 
a  self-acting  machine  for  driving  piles.  The  moving  power,  is 
taken  from  a  cylinder  connected  with  the  engine  erected  for 
pumping  out  the  water  in  the  dock,  which  does  its  work  in 
a  most  admirable  manner.  There  are  two  other  pile-driving 
Aiachines,  wrought  by  manual  labour,  in  operation  alongside 
of  it,  requiring  nine  men  to  each ;  and  this  self-acting,  machine, 
attended  by  one  man,  gives  seven  strokes  for  every  one  that 
the  others  give,  so  that  it  does  thb  work  of  sixty-three  men. 
It  can  be  extended  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  pow^.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Milne,  engineer  at  the  dock. 

Not  at  Home.  A  stingy  citizen  had  a'  oountry.  house  with 
a  terrace,  on  which  he  used  to  walk,  so  contrived  that  when 
he  saw  anybody  coming  to  dine  with  him,  he  could  escape 
by  a  back-door.  A  gentleman  sent  bim  word  that  he  would* 
come  to  dinner  on  a  certain  day..  «Tell  your  mastcsr,  •  said 
our  cit  to  the  servant ;  « that  I  am  much  obliged  to'  him  for* 
letting  me  know,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  at  home. » 

«0     TBI     WONDBRFUL     WOBKS     OF     PbOVIDENCB  !  »      A    mcthodist 

preacher  remarked  hpw  benevolent  Providence  was,  in  ptitting' 
death  at  the  end  of  life  :  « for  otherwise,  •  said  he  :  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  prepare  ourselves  for  it. » 

A  London  fog.  A  foreigner  described  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don as  :  >  Eight  months  of  winter,  and  four  months  of  bad 
weather. »     * 

Thb  Mblophonig  Guitab,  is  the  very  appropriate  name  of 
a  new  instrument  which  was  introduced  to  the  musical  pub- 
lic, a  few  days  ago,  by  the  inventor,  M^  Barelli,  at  a  Soi- 
ree musicale  given  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  purposely 
to  ascertain  the  eflect  it  would  produce  upon  a  numerous  au- 
dience. Sig.  Regondi  the  well-known  and  accomplished  gui- 
tarist, performed  on  it  four  times  with  extraordinary  applause. 
The  audience  (about  700  persons,  the  large  Concert  room 
being  full,)  accustomed  to  the  insignificant  sound  of  the  com- 
mon Guitar  were  taken  by  surprise  and  delighted  by  the  sweet 
and  full-bodied  tones  of  this  new  instrument.    Of  its  speedily 
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qitpcrsedttiig^  the  old  pRiajr  Hbkr^  frair/be'iiD  ioiibi',  or  id  im 
4bN0uld'  ffaUier  sdj,  peAaps,  tfitee  can  b«  lio  doiibl  of  its  ot-^ 
oapyiaf.  the  place,  once  held  by  Ihat  instntMent  hi'  po|lalar 
efiA^ettt,  for  po  mucli  has'  it  gbnie  onit  of  faifcira  that  tfie  touM 
of  Mir^oeutt  in  France,  the  chief  leat  of  tfa0^guiter  nana^ 
fiaclttHi^,  alld  which  v^d  to  export  AtamMy  about  SO^OOO  ki-^ 
stnimenta,  has-  at  present  only  hm  or  thre^  hairdo  emj^ojeil 
in^  it.  M.  BavelM,  the  inventor  of  the  Mdiipfaome,  is  aftoilt 
tty  estabKsh  a  manuliactory  ia  London,  and  we>  sbottid  kiot 
wonder  if  this^  becomes  ere  Ibiig,  instead  of  Franoe,  the*  guitar^ 
ectporling  conatrj^ 

SseoMD  tnovGHHs.  A  blockhead  -^rote  to  one  of  his  frieildi^:* 
vMy  dear  Frieddv  I  kat«  left  my  snnff^boi^  at  yofM^  lodgings: 
pray  do  me  tfaiB'fa^asr  to  send  it  me  by  the  beasrer. »  *Jilst 
as*  he  was  going  to  seal  his'  note,  he  found  his  box :  and  ad* 
died  the  following  postscript  to  thenc^.  oP.S.  Do  not  trouble^ 
]knirself  to  look  for  the  box,  for  1  have  found  it. »  and  aenC 
off' his  letter. 

LoifGKviTT  OF  TasBS.  Tho  following'  trees  are  calcufeited  to 
live  aboutr-^lm,  335  years  ;  cypress,  360  ;  eheirosJenum,  400; 
ivy;  ilh50  ;  larch,  575  ;  orange;  630  ;  olive,  700 ;  ornaniental 
plane,  720  ;  cedar,  800;  linie,  1147;  oak,  IKOO;  :few,.2830; 
baobab,  5150  ;  and.  the  taxodiumv  6000  yeatfs:!.. 
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MENDICITY,  ITS  CiUSES»   AND  STATISTICS. 


The  Twenfy^TMrd  J^epoH  of  the  Sdcietjrfor  the  Sappresiion  of  Men- 
dicity.   London  J  1841. 

An  Exposure  of  the  variom  Impositions  daily  practised  by  Fagranis  of 
tveiy  Description*    8vo*    Birmingham :  1841. 


Mendicity  has  become  8n  eyil  of  frightful  magnitude  in  every 
portion  of  the  British  empire;  but  its  increase  in  England 
is  pregnant  with  mighty  mischiefs  and  untold  dangers.  In 
this  paper  we  intend  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  descripi'we  a(c- 
count  of  that  evil,  and  its  various  aspects,  leaving  the  retie- 
dies  to  the  consideration  of  those  whoae  duty  it  is  to  provide 
them* 

Pauperism  and  mendieily«  in  ordinary  times,  must  not,  and 
should  not  be  confounded.  The  law  in  England  provides  for 
pauperism,  viz.  for  'want,  for  sickness,  for  infirmity,  for 
destitution.  But  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  England  is  gener- 
ous and  paternal ,  ^n  making  such  a  provision  for  all  who 
are  realljr  entitled  to  its  protection  ,  it  visits  with  summary 
and  severe  punishment  the  systematic  and  persevering  men- 
dicant. Does  it,  however^  do  this  effectually  and  permanently? 
Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  case »  and  see  to  what  is  to 
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be   attributed    the   great   increase   of  mendieity  in  England; 
notwithstanding  the  application  of  the  workhouse  system  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  provisions  of  the  vagrant  act  on  the  other. 
For   the   information    of   those   who   may  not  be  accurately 
acquainted  with  either  'tlie  workhouse  system,'  or  the  vagrant 
act,    we   shall   here   briefly  state   their  objects.     The  first  is 
that   system    established  by  the  English  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners,   under  the  amended  poor  laws,    of  requiring  all  who 
apply  for  parochial  relief  to  give  the  best  evidence  they  con 
supply    of    their    destitution ,    by   leaving   their  cottages  and 
houses,  and  becoming  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  or,  in  other 
words,    of   the  Union,     The  vagrant  act  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagabonds, 
and  incorrigible  rogues.     To  the  clauses  and  penalties  of  this 
act  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Mendicity  is  of  ancient  date  in  England.  With  its  history, 
and  the  history  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  its 
repression,  we  are  not,  nor  are  our  readers,  unfamiliar.  But 
there  are  two  general  descriptions  of  mendicity,  besides  the 
various  sectional  differences  into  which  these  general  descrip-. 
tions  are  divided.  The  first  is  the  mendicity  which  is  the 
offspring  of  criminal  habits,  bad  education,  indolence,  and 
crime.  The  second  is  the  mendicity  which  is  momentary, 
which  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  state  of  transition  fron^  one 
condition  of  life  or  occupation  to  another,  or  which  is  the 
result  of  sudden  accidents,  and,  for  the  time,  overwhelming 
personal   disasters. 

Thus  the  drunkard — the  offspring  of  mendicants  taught  tb 
beg,  and  prohibited  from  labour — the  man  who  prefers  beg- 
ging to  digging  or  to  spinning — he  who  chooses  a  bam  for  his 
bedroom ,  and  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  for  his  dwelling-place, 
and  who  will  not  rise  up  early  and  go  late  to  rest,  woHl 
with  his  hands,  and  support,  by  honesty  and  industry, 
himself  and  his  family — all  belong  to  those  whose  mendicity 
is  an  offence  against  morals,  civilization,  the  laws  of  man  and 
of  heaven. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  second  class ;  and  it  is  to 
these   that  We  must  draw  the  attention ,   more  especially ,   of 
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those' who  take  a  lively  and  deep  interest  in  the  AoTements* 
progress,  .and  decline  of  society.  We  will  supply  some 
examples  of  the  sort  of  mendicity  which  we  ihean  to  point 
out  by  our  second  diirision. 

First   example,*^ A  woman  whose  husband  was  a  weav^ 
in  Spitalfields ,    and  who   earned  scarcely  sufficient  wages  to 
ptoTide,  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  with  potatoes, 
w^ak  tea,  and  cold;  water,  is  suddenly  depriyed  by  death  of 
ham   on  whose  labour   she   relied   for  her  sustenance.     She 
pliwnis  all  di^osable  articles  to  pay  for  the  modest  funeral  of 
her   husbwd,    rather    than   that  he  should  be  buried  at  the 
fkrisk  expense.     One  of  her  children  is  taken  ill ,  i^nd  she  is 
obliged  to  nurse  it.     The  other  two  are  too  young  to  labour. 
Hto.rent  gets  in  arrear.    Her  articles  of  furniture  are  seized 
and   sold.    She  is   left   without   means  of  subsistence ;    and 
although  the  chimney*place  and  the  emptied  room  are  there 
at  her  service  for  a  few  days  more,  yet  she  has  no  fuel  for 
the   one    and   no  bed  for  the  other.     'She  should  go  to  the 
Union,'    (i.   e,  she   should  become  an  inmate  of  the  building 
erected  in  her  neighbourtiood  by  the  Poor-Law  Commission- 
ers ,   for   the   residence   of  all  the   poor  in  the  surrounding 
parishes   who   shall   apply   for  parochial  relief,)   skjs  almost 
every  one  who  hears  of  such  a  case ;    and  there  seems  to  be 
<iio   odier   mode   of  relief  for  her.     But  she  has  thought  of 
another.    In  the  Union  it  is  necessary  for  the  health,  happiness, 
and  morals  of  the  whole  of  its  inmates,  that  there  should  be 
a  classification;   and  she  must  share  the  fate  of  those  whose 
destitution  renders  it  necessary  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  work* 
house.     This  does  not  accord  with  that  hidden  ,  but  active  prin- 
ciple of  her  nature  which  attaches  her  to  her  offspring ;  and  she 
decides  that  she  will  beg — not  habitually,  not  for  life,  not  as 
a  permanent  means  of  existence ,    but  to  support  herself  and 
her  children  until  she  shall  reach  her  own  family  and  friends, 
periiiaps  some  hundreds  of  miles  removed,  and  where  she  will 
obtain  employment  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  roads;    in  houses 
9Ji  a  servant,   or  at  a  washing«tub  as  a  laundress.     The  wide 
world  is  hetore  her;  and  if  her  case  could  be  really  known, 
in  ail  its  humiliation,  truthfulness,  and  sorrow,  many  a  hand 
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would  b^  irilliiigly  ftretched  crat  to  add  to  her  tudtm  of 
rapport,  and  diminish  her  load  of  care.  This  woman  leaffw 
the  metropolis ;  begs  her  way  to  some  forty  or  fifty  nples 
from  London ,  asks  alms  in  the  presence  of  a  polioe-offiter, 
is  conducted  before  a  magistrate,  examined,  reprimanded,  and 
allowed,  however,  to  pursue  her  course  on  her  promising  she 
will  beg  no  more.  What  a  wretched  sarcasm,  and  what  do- 
liberate  and  oflteial  lying!  How  can  the  woman  and  her 
children  exist  but  by  begging,  until  they  arrive  at  the  anti- 
cipated termination  of  her  journey  ?  There,  something  in  the 
form  of  a  home  will  once  more  greet  her,  though  her  linea- 
ments, from  want  and  fatigue,  will  scarcely  be  recognizable. 
But  tintil  that  period  she  is  a  mendicant ,  and  her  children 
are  beggar's  children.  At  last  she  arrives  at  her  own  native 
place',  and  from  that  moment  the  greatest  of  her  sorrows^  if 
she  had  not  lost  her  husband,  would  have  ceased.  This>is 
no  imaginary  case.  It  is  that-  of  thousands  every  year  fai 
England. 

Second  example.'^ A  father,  with  his  vrifeand  six  child- 
ren ,  inhabits  a  small  hovel  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in 
Buckinghamshire.  One  night  hiis  cottage  is  burned  down, 
and  every  article  he  has  in  the  world  is  consumed.  Scarcely 
have  the  sorrowing  family  an  adequate  quantity  of  dothes  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  The  landlord  lays  all  die  Uame  to 
the  labourer;  and,  as  the  cottage  was  not  insured,  is  furious 
with  his  pauper  tenant.  The  fact  was  that  the  roof  was  a 
thatched  one,  and,  somehow  or  other,  it  took  fire ;  perhaps 
the  little  chimney  was  foul ,  and  lighted  soot  fell  upon  the 
straw.  ^They  should  go  to  the  Union!'  every  one  will  exclaim 
on  hearing  of  their  sorrows ;  but  they  think  far  differently. 
Some  of  their  neighbours  take  them  in  for  the  moment;  a 
few  second-hand  clothes  are  procured  here  and  there;  and 
then  they  set  about  begging  from  house  to  house  for  the 
means  of  purchasing  furniture  for  another  hovel ,  and  thus 
continuing  to  be  a  family  of  independent  labourers.  This  is 
a  kind  of  case  well  known  in  the  English  agricultural  di^ 
tricts;   but  for  a  certain  time  the  sufferers  live  by  mendicity. 

Third  example. ^^K  man  and  his  wife  are  thrown   out  of 
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cmploymcinl  in  a  manufactory,  by  the  failure  of  their  employers. 
They  have  not  long  been  titers.  They  hare  not  had  tim^ 
to  put  any  money  into  the  savings'  bank,  and  their  dwelling 
is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  furnished.  What  are  they  to  do? 
The  £iilure  of  tibia  manufiseturer  has  thrown  hundreds  out  of 
onployment,  and  occupation  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this? 
*0h,  that's  a  fit  case  for  the  Union!'  most  persons  would 
answer.  But  the  man  and  his  wife  are  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  They  sell  their  goods ,  pay  their  rent ,  discharge 
the  little  debts  they  owe  ,  and  have  from  fifteen  shillings  to 
a  pound  remaining.  They  set  out  to  seek  for  work — honestly 
and  truly  to  do  so;. and  they  go  from  Tillage  to  village,  and  ^ 
town  to  town,  and  manufacfot*y  to  manufactory ,  to  obtain 
work.  They  succeed  ;  but  before  they  have  done  so ,  not 
only  have  they  spent  their  fifteen  shillings  or  a  sovereign, 
but  have  levied  upon  public  charity.  They  have  been  men- 
dicants. There  are  thousands  of  such  cases  every  year ;  and 
worse  than  this,  where  the  "man  and  his  wife  have  five  and 
six  children. 

Fourth  example, — A  mechanic  meets  with  a  sad  accident. 
It  lames  him  seriously.  He  has  been  economical ;  but  his 
sickness  is  long,  and  all  his  Savings'  bank  money  is  expend- 
ed. He  is  not  a  member  of  a  friendly  society;  he  relied  on 
the  savings'  bank.  The  pa^mbroker  is  next  resorted  to. 
Every  article  which  can  be  taken  to  that  receptacle  of  the  sad 
proofs  of  poverty  and  destitution,  is  converted  into  money  at 
ruinous  interest,  until  at  last  there  is  nothing  left  but — 'the 
Union,'  says  almost  every  reader.  Ko— but  to  beg;  for  the 
mechanic  will  not  go  to  the  tinion.  He  will  not  associate 
with  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  profane ;  and  he  prefers 
asking  charity,  for  the  moment,  tfll  his  health  is  restored,  to 
becoming  the  inhabitant  of  the  district  workhouse.  So  his 
wife  and  his  children  ask  for  alms  from  house  to  house, 
and  become,  for  the  time  being,  mendicants. 

These  examples  of  temporary  or  occasional  mendicancy 
will  suffice.  We  have  enqtrired  much  into  the  miseries  of 
the  Snglish  poor ,  afid  we  know  them  well .    It  would  have 
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been  easy  to  have  chosen  cases  far  more  disastrous  and  gloomy, 
bat  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  There  is 
an  infinity  of  such  cases  as  these. 

Now,  then,  all  these  parties  are  mendicants,  and  on  the 
high-roads  of  England  may  be  met  a  vast  number — much 
greater  than  our  readers  imagine — of  mendicants  for  the  mo- 
ment, for  the  month,  or  for  the  week — ^who  are  yet  included 
in  the  general  sweeping  anathema  of  beggars. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  occasional  beggars,  who  are 
not  so  permanently ,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  tribes  of  va- 
grants by  education  and  profession. 

In  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  south  there  are  the  Irish 
field  labourers,  who  emigrate  from  their  own  country  for  the 
English  hay  harvest,  then  for  the  pea  harvest,  then  for  the 
grain  and  hop  harvests ,  and  who  ,  betweeji  the  periods  of 
these  harvests,  live  principally  by  mendicity*  Their  harvest 
money  they  often  save  to  take  back  with  them  to  Ireland, 
when  all  the  English  harvests  are  over  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  they  must  live — and  they  live  by  begging.  In  fine 
weather  they  sleep  in  barns,  or  under  such  hedges  as  shelter 
them  from  the  wind  and  rain ;  and  sometimes ,  when  they 
have  been  successful  in  their  mendicant  applications,  thej 
obtain  an  occasional  night's  lodgings  in  those  ptibKc-houses 
and  private  lodgings  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  beggars. 

There  is  another  class  also  of  occasional  Irish  beggars  in 
England-:— those  who  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
employment  they  were  assured  was  waiting  for  them  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  generally 
in  the  north  of  that  country.  The  Irish  are  an  excitable 
people.  They  love  to  feast  on  golden  visions ,  and  are  not 
easily  to  be  convinced  that  labour  is  not  in  great  demand  in 
their  sister  country.  So  to  England  they  repair;  but  thou- 
sands every  year  meet  with  vast  and  heart-breaking  disappoint- 
ments, and,  in  default  of  obtaining  work,  they  take  to  beg- 
ging ;  and  of  all  the  beggars  in  England,  none  are  so  resolute, 
so  importunate ,  and  so  successful,  as  Irish  beggars.  They 
will  weep,  laugh,  scold,  run,  jump,  sing,  walk  without  shoes, 
and   almost  without  clothes ,  sleep  anywhere ,   eat  anything, 
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and  still  neither  pine  nor  die.  Tbey  are  really  aslonisfaing, 
and  almost  irresistible.  They  are  always  'going  to  go  hack 
to  Ireland/  whether  you  find  them  in  the  lovely  scenery  of 
Buckinghamshire  or  Berkshire  ,  or  strolling  through  the  weald 
of  Kent  or  the  wilds  of  Sussex,  or  visiting  the  southern  coast, 
with  Dover,  Hythe,  Rye,  Hastings,  St  Leonard's,  Brighton, 
and  other  sea-hathing  places  on  its  shores.  Go  back  at  last 
they  do,  many  of  them,  to  winter  in  the  Irish  Unions. 

Unhappily  for  England ,  a  still  larger  class  than  those  are 
now  mendicants;  much  larger,  indeed ;^-and  these  are  the 
English  agricultural  poor. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  English  agricultural  poor, 
who  have  large  families  of  very  young  children  ,  live  much 
better  as  beggars-  than  they  do  as  labourers.  Eight  or  nine 
shillings  per  week,  will  not  support  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
five  children.  They  find,  by  experience,  that  it  will  not ; 
for  a  woman  who  has  five  or  even  four  children  ,  all  under 
six  years  of  age,  cannot,  even  in  fine  weather,  leave  her 
home ;  and  in  wet  and  wintry  weather  there  is  nd  w«rk  to 
be  obtained.  When  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  a  family 
of  that  class  can  keep  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers  in 
tolerable  order,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  augmented  by 
the  earnings  of  his  i^ife,  and  to  exist  is  just  possible.  But 
existence  is  impossible  in  those  English  agricultural  districts 
where  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  under  ten  shillings ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  such  districts  ,  and  multitudes  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  thus  becoming  mendicants!  For  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  poor  man's  housekeeping  or  expenditure.  He 
may  pay  his  rent  to  a  very  kind  landlord,  indeed,  at  harvest 
time.  This  is  just  possible ;  and  the  wages  of  harvest ,  of 
himself  and  wife,  may  go  much  towards  that  item  of  his  dis- 
bursements. In  like  manner,  he  may  wear  old,  patched,  and 
very  shabby  clothing,  ^nd  himself  .and  family  may  absolutely 
refuse  to  follow  the  counsels  of  their  vicar  or  curate  to  attend 
at  church  in  spite  of  their  ragged  garments ;  and  they  may  all 
hide,  themselves  on  the  only  holiday  in  the  week,  ashamed 
of  confessing  their  extreme  poverty.  This  is  the  case,  and 
we   know  it  to  be  such ,    in  a  great  majority  of  the  purely 
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agricultural  districts  in  Bagland.  The  poor  inll  not  attend 
the  temple  of  God  in  tattered  garments ,  and  out  of  tlMir 
scanty  wages  they  cannot  afford  eTen  shoes  for  their  children. 
And  then  A  to  firing  ;  the  children  may  be  put  to  bed  early 
in  winter  afternoons,  four  and  fire  in  a  small  bed,  as  soon  as 
iheir  stomachs  have  been  warmed  with  a  sort  of  hot  slop  of 
water  and  brown  sugar,  with  the  mere  rinsings  of  a  millE* 
pot ;  and  n^y  sleep  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tiH 
scTcn  or  eight  next  morning.  But  at  last  the  morning  comes, 
and  craving  appetites  with  it, 'and  many  mouths  to  feed,  and 
many  stomachs  to  be  satisfied,  and  either  the  loaf,  rice,  or 
potatoes  must  be  provided. 

In  fact,  the  stomachs  of  these  five  children  must  be  provided 
with  food— and  for  that  food  there  is  no  credit.  How  can 
there  be?  The  butcher,  the  baker,,  the  grocer,  and  the  ge- 
neral dealer,  must  make  good  their  payments  to  the  grazier, 
the  miller,  and  the  wholesale  house ;  and  if  they  gave  credit 
to  the  husbandman,  ruin  must  soon  come  upon  themselves. 
Indeed,  since  the  operation  of  the  new  poor  laws  in  £ngland, 
all  credit  to  the  working  classes  has  been  withdrawn.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  pauperized  labourer  received  so  much  re* 
lief  ii^  money,  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  custom 
credit  would  be  given,  but  at  prices  most  exorbitant  and  in- 
jurious. But  now,  when  relief  is  given  in  kind^  and. when 
most  of  those  who  used  to  lay  out  their  parochial  money  at 
the  general  dealer's  are  subjected  to  the  workhouse  system, 
and  receive  no  out-door  relief  at  all,  credit  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  We  assert  this  distinctly,  because  it  is  undeni-^ 
able  that,  in  most  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts,  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  adequate  to  his  independent 
existence.  The  food  of  each  day  must  be  bought  and  paid 
for  ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  that  this  cannot  be  done, 
when  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  with  a  family, 
are  under  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  Yet,  in  nearly  two-thirds 
of  these  districts,  the  wages  average  scarcely  more  than  the 
moiety  of  that  sum.  A  gallon  of  flour  makes  8  lbs.  of  bread. 
How  many  pounds  of  bread  will  a  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  require  in  a  week?    The  gallon  of  flour  costs  one 
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shilling  and  sixpence.  Two  grown  people  cannot  eat  less  ^hen 
they  have  no  meat*  no  heer,  no  milk,  and  no  fish— but  simplj 
bread,  su^t  puddings,  potatoes,  and  a  small  portion  of  bacon 
9M  a  relish,  from  Sunday  morning  to  Saturday  night — than 
one  pound  each  per  diem,  or  1&  lbs.'  per  week.  Four  child- 
ren will  require  the  same  quantity,  making  a  total  of  28  lbs. 
of  bread  per  week.  To  make  this  28  lbs.  of  bread,  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  flour  will  be  required,  which,  at  is. 
6d.  per  gallon,  amounts  to  5s.  3d.  But  then  the  bread  must 
be  baked — count  nothing  for  the  labour,  nothing  for  the  salt, 
nothing  for  the  yeast — still  the  fagots  must  be  paid  for ;  and 
the  baking  in  the  cheapest  manner,  i.  e.  by  two  or  more  fa- 
milies joining  together  in  the  expense  of  the  oven,  will  cost, 
for  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  bread,  sixpence.  Thus  the 
bread  alone  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  for  one 
week,  will  be  five  shillings  and  ninepence. 

Supposing,  then;  that  the  rent  of  the  labourer  is  paid  with 
the  wife's  earnings  in  the  field  in  fine  weather  ;  and  suppos- 
ing the  ragged  clothes  of  this  family,  and  the  firing  in  win- 
ter, to  be  paid  with  the  extra  wages  and  gleanings  of  harvest 
time  ;  still  we  see,  that  out  of  the  labourer's  earnings  he  has 
to  pay,  in  ready  money  each  week  for  second  bread,  the  sum 
of  five  shillings  and  ninepence.  A  little  tea,  sugar,  butter, 
cheese,  with  salted  or  red  herrings,  consume  the  rest  of  his 
wages ;  and  at  length  he  becomes  exhausted,  weak,  an  easy 
prey  to  ague  and  fever,  and  he  either  rushes  into  the  work- 
house or  becomes  a  beggar. 

It  is  true,  that  others,  when  they  find  that  bread  runs  away 
with  so  much  of  their  money,  resort  to  another  kind  of  diet. 
They  resort  to  gruel,  to  potatoes,  to  suet  and  rice  puddings, 
and  eat  not  more  than  half  the  quantify  of  bread  we  have 
just  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  week.  But  their  health 
is  soon  undermined,  when  they  labour  in  the  fields,  from  the 
want  of  adequate  nutriment ;  and  the  dietary  of  the  union  is 
found  actually  insuflScient  without  its  walls.  Yet  we  aflSrm, 
and  we  know  we  are  correct  in  our  affirmation,  that  not  one- 
tenth  portion  of  the  English  agricultural  independent  labourers 
are  able  to  obUin,    with  their  wages,    half  the  food  allotted 
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to  tbe  able-bodied  paupers  in  tbe  unions  ^  A  man  in  a  ntiion 
has  seventj^wo  ounces  of  bread  per  week,  ten  pints  and  a 
half  of  gruel,  fifteen  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  one  and  a  half 
lbs.  of  potatoes ,  four  and  a  half  pints  of  soup,  fourteen 
ounces  of  suet  or  rice  pudding,  eight  ounces  of  cheese,  and 
four  and  a  half  pints  of  broth.  Now,  we  saj  it  fearlesslj, 
that  there  are  not  a  thousand  agricultural  labourers  in  an  j  one 
English  county,  who  can  and  do  obtain  with  their  weekly  wages 
such  an  amount  and  variety  of  food — substantial  food — as  this. 

We  are  well  aware  that  alt  the  dietaries  of  all  the  unions 
are  not  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  selected  ;  but  let  us 
take  another  which  has  been  very  generjjilly  adopted^.  According 
to  that  dietary,  able-bodied  men  have  allowed  them  125  ounces 
of  bread  per  week,  ten  and  a  half  pints  of  gruel,  eight  ounces 
of  dressed  meat,  and  five  Ounces  of  bacon,  one  and  a  half  lbs. 
of  potatoes,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  soup,  and  eighteen  and 
a  half  ounces  of  cheese.  In  this  dietary  the  bread,  cheese, 
and  gruel,  predominate ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of 
bread  the  pauper  eats  nearly  eight  lbs.  per  week,  or  more 
than  one  pound  per  diem.  Again,  we  state,  that  very  few 
of  the  agricultural  poor  id  England,  who  labour  from  before 
sunrise,  very  often,  till  after  sunset,  are  able  to  obtain  su6h 
an  amount  of  nourishment  as  this!  Their  wages,  and  the 
prices  of  provisions,  will  not  admit  of  their  dong  so.  ' 

The  consequence  the  most  striking,  immediate,  pressing,  and 
increasing,  of  this  state  of  things,  is  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
adequately-paid labourer  into  a  mendicant.  We  have  counted 
in  certain  districts  of  England  the  number  of  vagrant  poor, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  vagrant  act^  still  demand  alms  ;  and  we 
have  taken  districts  removed  from  each  other,  at  the  same 
and  at  different  epochs.  We  have  selected  spots  the  most  fa^ 
vonrable  for  these  statistics ;  vit.  those  where  the  roads  in 
and  about  the  spots  in  question  were  at  last  concentrated  near 
a  turnpike,-  and  near  a  turnpike  gate,  and  the  results  are  as 
follows  : — 

In  one  Daf. 

Buckiogham^  September  18U,  .  4t 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,       August  1841,  .  ^7 
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Itfl 


• 

^-» 

In  OM  ^j. 

Brighton, 

Septeiph^r  1841,  ,     . 

d% 

Pover, 

October  1341,      .      . 

63      ' 

Uastines; 

October  184U 

GO 

HuntiDgdon, 

August  1841, 

4i 

JLeioester, 

September  1841, 

36 

MarloWy 

August  1841, 

33 

Nottingham, 

September  1841, 

69 

Oxford, 

October  1841, 

31 

Portsmouth* 

Septemter  1841, 

ft 

Reading, 

August  1841, 

49 

Twuhridge  Wells, 

September  1841, 

69 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  object  of  this  table 
is  to  show  the  nnmher  of  vagrants  passing  through  the  towns, 
selected  as  examples,  *^  in  one  daf.  Let  these  numbers  be  mul- 
tiplied by  365  days,  and  we  should  have  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  numbers  passing  in  the  course  of  a  year — still  making 
deductions  for  bad  weather  and  inclement  seasons. 

These  statistics  have  been  made  most  conscientiously;  and,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  include  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents 
or  chiefs  of  each  band.  If,  however,  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  only  the  numbers  of  one  d^y's  vagrants  at  thir- 
teen towns  in  England,  how  frightful  will  the  total  mass  oJT 
mendicity  appear  to  those  who  remember  the  vast  quantity 
of  cities  and  towns  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales: 
in  two-thirds  of  which,  at  the  same  moment  of  time  that 
these  vagrants  were  passing  through,  others  of  an  equal  amount 
were  also,  living  on  the  almsgiving  of  others ! 

It  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  that,  from  April  to  the 
commencement  of  December,  mendicity  in  the  rural  counties 
is  greater  than  from  December  to  the  end  of  March.  Those 
who  go  about  begging  with  their  children,  find  it  more  fati- 
going  and /Unhealthy.  Besides  which,  the  by-ways,  to  avoid 
the  police  of  the  towns  in  the  day,  are  often  not  traversable 
in  winter ;  tbe  barns,  still  provided  by  the  farmers  for  beg* 
gars  to  sleep  in,  are  too  cold  ;  the  nights  are  long  and  dark, 
and  therefore  unfavourable  to  rural  and  road-side  begging;  and 
the  expenses  at  lodging-houses  and  public-houses  are  some- 
times too  onerous  to  be  sustained  out  of  the  daily  receipts  of 
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the  mendicants.  ^We  shall  return  to  the  unions,'  say  some, 
^  as  the  winter  sets  in  and  the  begging  trade  gets  bad  /  and 
now  it  is  time  we  should  look  to  the  receipts  of  these  liven 
upon  public  bounty. 

Unable,  we  hare  said,  to  obtain  adequate  food  and  raiment 
from  their  agricultural  wagesy  multitudes,  nay  thousands,  of 
the  agricultural  poor  take  to  begging.  And  how  niuch  more  pro- 
fitable do  they  find  begging  than  digging,  ploughing,  or  eyen 
thrashing !  The  following  table  has  been  drawn  out  from  the 
most  uncontrovertible  data,  which  we  have  personally  procur- 
ed, or  which  have  been  supplied  us  by  those  who  could  not 
be  themselves  deceived,  and  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  us. 
The  names  of  the  individuals  are  in  many  cases  supposed  or 
fictitious,  since  the  vagrants  would  not  always  give  their  real 
names,  and  even  in  some  cases  admitted  they  were  assumed 
ones.  At  each  of  the  places  mentioned  below — Dover,  Can- 
terbury, &c. — suitable  persons  wore  employed,  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  to  watch  the  vagrants,  and  obtain,  on  a  given 
day,  the  most  accurate  information  as  to  their  proceedings. 
The  rural  police  assisted  likewise  in  obtaining  the  be^t  and 
most  detailed  data. 

Table  of  Receipts  by  families  consisting  of  a  man^  his  ivifCj 
and  from  3  to  4  children:  by  Mendicity,  in  Agricultural 

Distress, 


N*.  1.  William  Holmes,  his  wife,  3)  p^^g^.  '^^^  ( 
children,  and  an  infant  at  [  Environs.  J 
the  breast,  J  \ 

9.  James  Smith,  his  wife,  3  chil- )     Canterbury     | 
dren,  )and    Environs.) 

ick  O'Reilly,  his  wife  and )  Brighton  and  ( 
children,  {      Environs.      ( 

4.  Henry  Mercer  and  3 daughters,  I  Hastings  and  ( 
all  singers,  j      Environs.      ( 

5.  James  Rowe,  his  wife  and  3ITunbridgc  and( 
boys,  all  singers  and  beggars,  (    '^Enivirons.      f 


3.  Patrick 
6  ch 


per   Diem. 

I. 

«. 

d. 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

9 
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«.  Marv  M'Arthur ,   3  girls  and  V  chdnwford 
I  -boy,   carrying   matches, ^^    Environs 
singing  and  bq^ing,  ; 
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Armrag*  Recdpto 
Per  Diem. 

0      5      0 


0      6      0 


7.  SamuelDavisandhi8wife,witli\  Windsor  and  ( 

6  children,   all  carnrmg  on  |      Environs,      j 
diflerent  systems  of  begging,  J         ,  >  \ 

8,  David  Saunders,  and  bis  wife^ 

and  4  children,  selling  luci- 1   Reading  and 
fer   boxes,  matches,  singing  (      Environs. 
.  and  begging,  / 

In  giying  the  places  where  they  were  begging  at  the  time 
that  these  data  were  procured,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  were  inhabitants  of  those  places  and  their  environs,  but 
merely  vagrants  there  for  the  lime  being.  In  some  districts 
the  average  receipts  for  an  English  agricultural  beggar^  his 
wife,  and  three  or  four  children,  are  3s.  per  diem,  besides 
stale  provisi(Mis-  and  old  clothes — the  latter  being  soon  conver- 
tible into  money  ;  but  in  districts  which  the  gentry  frequent 
for  sea-bathing,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters,  they 
will  average  from  &s.  to  ks.  6d.  per  diem.  And  it  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  whereas  the  independent  able-bodied 
agricultural  labourer  has  his  expenses  much  increased,  but  his 
income  never  augmented,  by  an  additional  number  of  child- 
ren, the  mendicant's  revenue  is  always  greatly  improved  bj 
having  four  or  five,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  ofibpring. 
A  beggar's  family  stopping  at  Windsor,  for  example,  for  a 
night's  lodging,  would  arrive  at  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
by  eight  o'clock,  his  five  children  would  be  sent,  in  at  least 
three  different  directions,  to  solicit  alms,  all  with  different  sto- 
ries of  misfortune  and  woe  ;  whilst  the  parents,  to  avoid  the 
penalties  of  the  vagrant  act,  would  remain  at  the  public-house, 
waiting  the  return  of  their  children,  and  preparing  the  general 
breakfast'. 

And  there  is  another  method  of  checking  the  accuracy  of 
the  data  we  have  procured  relative  to  the  receipts  of  the'  En- 
glish agriQultural  beggars,  now  so  amazingly  increasing,  in 
which  we  cannot  err.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children, 
are  still  the  family  whose  daily  proceedmgs  we  are  examining 
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and  explaining,  and  their  average  expenditure  is  as  follows: — 

Lodging  at  a  public-house  or  lodging-house  for  one  night,  LO    0    8 
Br^fast.'-Te^y  .      .     ,  .  .  0    0    1% 


Sugar, 

Butter, 

Bread,  '< 

I>miter.— Bread, 

Bacon  or  herrings,  (besides  the  cold 
provisions  thejr  have  collected^ 
Supper.  r^BreBd,  •  • 

Beer, 

Cheese, 

Biscuits,  (for  the  children,}     . 


meat  and 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  ly, 

0    3 

4% 
4V. 


0 
0 


0    6 

0    4V, 

9 
9 


0 
0 
0 


LO  3  ay. 

If  the  day  has  been  *  a  good  one,  *  and  (be  reeeipts  have 
been  considerable,  the  supper  is  improved  bj  more  beer,  and 
sometimes  by  fresh  meat  broiled  on  the  gridiron.  These  are 
oot  rough  estimates,  or  general  outlines,  but  the  result  of 
personal  investigation  and  of  private  research.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  beggars  who  are  less  fortunate  in 
their  applications  than  others  ;  but  the  average  receipts  of  an 
English  agricultural  beggar,  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four 
children,  are  not  less  than  3s.  per  day ;  whilst  the  average 
receipts  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  in  those  very  districts* 
are  not  more  than  half  that  amount. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  £ngU^  agricultural  labourer* 
wi4h  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  provisions,  finds  it  far 
more  profitable,  and  far  more  easy*  to  earn  his  living  by  beg- 
ging than  by  work ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  enormous  increase  of  mendicity.  If  the  agri<- 
cultural  poor  in  England  could  support  existence  in  any 
thing  approaching  to  comfort  with  the  present  rates  of  wages 
apd  food,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  character 
and  sentiments,  we  feel  justified -in  sayiqg  they  would  ahw 
the  evils  and  b^rrors  of  mendicity ;  but  when,  aft^  yeaiiB  of 
unceasing  toil,  they  $nd  that  th^  fire  never  blazes,  the  smoke- 
J4ck  never  turns,  and  the  beerncan  never  foams  for  them,  but 
that  squaUd  poverty «  and  then  disease,  are  their  abiding  por- 
tionSy  unless  th^  become  dependent  on  ^  the  unions '  fodr  suf^ 
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pott,  th^y  rtisk  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  sorrow  Mid 
their  ruin,  and  become  beggars.     - 

But  is  there  not  a  vagrant  act  in  England?  asks  the  ahisioiift 
and  enquiring  reader.  Do  not  the  Irish  poor  law  commis- 
sioners demand  a  similar  act,  in  order  to  repress  the  mendi^ 
city  of  three  millions  of  Irish  beggars?  How  is  it,  then,  that 
mendicity  should  increase  in  England  in  the  teeth  of  such  an 
act? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  Vagrant  Act  itself. 

The  act  now  in  force,  which  consolidates,  amends,  and  re^ 
peals,  the  prior  statutes  relative  to  vagrants,  points  out  three 
classes  of  these  individuals  :-^lst.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons; 
2d,  rogues  and  vagabonds  ;  and  3d,  incorrigible  rogues. 

The  idle  and  disorderly  persons  are  those  who  will  not 
wofrk  and  maintain  their  families— who  wander  abroad  and 
trade  without  a  license — who  beg  or  gather  alms,  or  cause 
their  children  so  to  do — or  who  ask  alms  under  a  certificate 
or  other  instrument  prohibited  by  law.  Such  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  arrest,  and  to  hard  labour,  on  conviction,  for  any 
time  not  etcecding  one  calendar  month. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds  are  those  whd  commit  any  of  the 
before-specified  offences,  after  having  been  already  convicted 
as  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  They  are  also  those  who  pre- 
tend to  tell  fortunes,  or  by  palmistry  or  otherwise  to  decerve 
any  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  Also  all  persons  living  in  barns, 
carts,  and  unoccupied  buildings,  and  who  cannot  give  any 
good  account  of  themselves.  All  individuals  seeking  to  obtain 
alms  by  eiposing  their  wounds  or  deformities  y  all  persons 
seeking  to  collect  altos  by  fraudulent  representations  ;  all  per- 
sons running  away  from,  and  leaving  unprovided,  their  wives 
or  children  ;  all  persons  gambling  or  betting  at  any  table  or 
instrument  of  gain  by  games  of  chance  ;  all  persons  having 
in  their  possession  instruments  which  are  ilsed  for  picking  locks 
and  for  burglary,  or  having  weapons  with  the  intent  of  com- 
mitting any  feloniods  act ;  all  persons  ibnnd  In  any  dwelling- 
house  or  enclosed  place  for  an  unlawful  purpose  ;  every  sus- 
pected person  or  reputed  thief  frequenting  any  river,   canal, 
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quay,  wbarf,  street,  higWay,  &c.,  with  intent  to  commit 
felon  J.  And  finally,  every  person  apprehended  as  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person,  who  resists  by  violence  the  police-officer 
who  took  him  into  custody;  as  well  as  suspected  persons  and 
reputed  thieves. 

The  punishment  for  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  hard  labour 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Incorrigible  rogues  are  those  who  escape  out  of  any  place 
of  Jegal  confinement  before  the  time  of  punishment  has  ex* 
pired  ;  every  person  who,  having  been  convicted  as  a  rogue 
and  vagabond,  shall  again,  after  liberation,  perpetrate  the 
same  or  similar  offences  ;  and  any  person  arrested  as  a  rogue 
and  vagabond,  and  who  shall  violently  resist  the  police  «o 
arresting  him. 

The  punishment  for  incorrigible  rogues  is  imprisonment  till 
the  next  quarter-sessions,  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whipping  of  male 
offenders. 

The  lodging-houses  in  which  vagrants  may  be  suspected  of 
concealing  themselves  are  sul^ect  to  be  searched ;  the  monies 
and  effects  found  upon  vagrants  may  be  applied  towards  the 
expense  of  apprehending  and  maintaining  them  ;  and  the  laws 
in  force  give  every  facility  towards  the  arrest,  conviction,  and 
punishment  of  offenders.  And  yet,  in. spite  of  this  act,  Eng- 
land is  now  infested,  in  every  part  and  portion  of  her  counties, 
though  undoubtedly  more  in  some  districts  than  in  others, 
with  thousands  of  mendicants. 

Before  we  state  the  reasons  generally  assigned  by  the  occa- 
sional, or  rather  non-hereditary  and  non-professional  beggars, 
for  their  adoption  of  this  mode  of  life,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting or  unimportant  to  look  at  the  terms,  practice,  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  begging  art. 

There  live,  then,  in  the  midst  and  about  all  the  English 
population,  a  distinct  population,  fearful  in  numbers,  constantly 
and  rapidly  increasing,  having  a  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  its  own — living,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  a  course 
of  life  the  most  immoral  and  profligate  ;  and  yet  so  living, 
and  so  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  laws, .  in  spite  of  the  muni- 


«i|Mil  Acfe«iigfBiftwl»  .of  tk  last  §ffw  yent,  McfcVo^riMe  to  fMr 
detection  'And  ptfnishiMiii  ;  ih  spile  d  tb^  iwir  fntir Akw  ^ 
nrngemtets ;  ami  in  spile  of  the  genetal  feeling  thM  Ae  poovw 
ntib  and  llie  umoni  oiight  Co  ^rdtide  tdr  all  Teal  eaivs  of 
destibition  and  niserjr.  This  population  hds  its  ligns,  3s  f mnai- 
sonry,  its  terms  of  art,  its  correspondence,  its  halting-hotties^ 
ilsiJbMnaistiU.ke^  bpenV  itnd  .eten:  itell  strawed  bj!  fahnera 
and  country   ^^oatletafeB ;   its  public^hpiisea,   its  iA«I14iiowa^ 
tad  even  iteogniaed  lodgiilg^hoiises:;  and  ita manifold  planata 
telracl  or  exMi^  to  win  or  to  soold>  otat  of  its  relnctant  but 
deceive  Yiblima,  sami  amoniAing,  -are  are  iihcnned  to  believ^ 
to  ntii  less  than   L.l,a75^000$   teuig /otie4hiffd  of  tke  loM 
SiMOfiiit  of  poflrHrateal    This,  snm  auiy  at'  first;  afipear  vtterly^ 
•Itravaganl ;   but  if  will   not  be.  fa«ind   to  ie  an  irben'  it  h 
veuMltnbered,   that  oil  sai  atrerage  each  be^gibg  family  mtotti 
L.55  per  annvm  from,  the  ^blic.    The  annual  poofr-faw  ex^ 
pebditnre  tbv  the  year  ending  id  Mai^  1814,   in  England, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  L. (^,300,000.     In  England,  ineliidlng 
the  three  ridyigs  of  Yorkshire,    there  are  forty^-two   counties. 
The   population   of  those  counties  is  nearly   fifteen   ariUioiia; 
If  we  take  at  this  moment  a  rough   and   general,    though  t 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  that   population,    with  Its  dense 
misery  in  towns  and  cities,  and  its  diffused  but  not  less  indi'^ 
▼idoally  intense  misery  in  the  agrkultural   districts,    we  iliar 
fairly  eakulato  that  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  is  a  beggar, 
or  lives  in  a  state  of  practical  vagrancy^ooking,  in  one  form 
or  other,  to   alms   for   support.     The  one^hundredth  part  of 
the  population  is  150,000  ;  and  if  each  begging  family,  rai»* 
ing  L.S5  per' annum  from   the  paMic  by  alm^^    bo  Estimated 
as  consisting  of  sii',   we  shall  have  95,000  English   begging 
faitoiHes, -raising'  Li5&  peraaHum  eabh,   or  the  total  sum  of 
LMj37(S,ft09.     But  we  believe  that  we  have  underrated,    in^ 
^ad  of  ovtsrstated,  the  factii  of  the  case  in  these  calculations'. 
In  London  alone  ahd  its  vidiniiyi    In  spite   of  all  the  efforts 
^f  the  poU^,  a  very  targe  part  of  that  sum  ia  extorted;  and 
We  hare  rioit  tal^n  into  ^xin^deration  the  wholesale  mendicity 
which  is  now  deplorably  nuuiifeit'  in  the  larger  English  ma- 
nufacturing towns;    We'  ha'M  ds<^  omittod  all  Irish  mendi- 
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iMtIs  (  #ii  jet  liiej  are  neady:  iii  tk  praportlonrof.  oMiv 
diree  iti  itiw.  EngUsk  agriculturali  di^lrietel  NfltttraUj:«kxi6itt 
w  ive  iie)  to.  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exagg«atkni»  we 
are  still  bound ;  to  atate^  that  the  estimate  ire  hive  made  is 
greatly  ^fefioient,  -  and  that  vre  have  understated  the  real  sta* 
tistics/    •    '■       ;!.•..•..  ,.     •   . 

r .  Thia  begging  popdlation  of  'Ehgland^  einsting  and  inereaUiig 
jn  spitt^lbf' mtihicipal  police;  and  notvrithsfaiiding  the  peiial* 
lies  of ithb  vagrant  act^  is  divided  ihta  several  classes;  and 
m6  now  ipropeae  to  draw  upon  a  liule  pamphkt,  mentioned 
at.  the^head  of  this  article,  which  has  been  recently  pablished 
lat  Binninghaitty  land  which  coMain»  very  accurate  dettils  of 
the  naendiofifi  peptilatioa^«^written  by  one  who  long  iteqiiented 
Aei  hauMs  «of  the  <  vagvaat  codnitittniCf .  /  The  portion  of  the 
community  Cd  which'  hii^  details  extend;  belongs  principaUy  to 
Ibe  hmieditaryi  and  professional  class '  of  lieggani. 

The  writer  ^af  this  pamphlet   thus  prooeeds  •  with   his  des* 
«rlptitre  detaiW  :f— 

-'"^tn  order  f ally  to  explain  each  individual  character,  I  shall  be- 
gio  vitk  those  vagrants  who  generally  obtain  the  most,  and  are  con- 
sidered, of  thfe^^t  c/ai%  and  are  bj  some  termed  « Silver  B^^s,* 
but  by  travellers  «Luri£ks.  » 

<LuRK.Eiis  are  person  who  go  about  with  briefs,  containing  false 
Btat^n^nts  of  losses  by  fire,  shipwrecks,  accidents,  &c.  The  seals 
and  signatures  of  two  or  more  ufagistrales  are  ftlBxed  to  those- briefs, 
and  tb^y  are  so  well  wriUen,  that  thousands  of  persons  are  daily 
imposed  upon  hj  them.  As  there  are  so  many  different  ways  used 
,by  these  persons,  it  will  be  neces&ary  to  explain  each  of  them  se- 
.  parately./ 

•  The  wrilpr  then  enters  into  details  as  to  ^  the  Fire  Lurkers/ 
or-  those  ^  who  go  about  begging  for  loss  by  fire. '  They  have 
false  briefs,  pretended  to  be  signed  by.  two  magistrates'  and 
the  cleigymiopi  of  the  place  where  the  fire  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place.  The  documents  are  accompanied  by  a  aham  subr 
acription-^boolc,  .and  the  brief  is  called,  in  the  mendicant's  par- 
lance, .*•  a  sham, '  whilst  the  subscription-book  they  name;  ^-a 
delicate. '  With  this  '  sham  and  delicate '  the  ^  lurkers, '  or 
l>^g<Kcs,  pvoceed  all  over  the  country  ;  and  the  author  states 
Uu^.coe  mail,   with  whom  he  was ' acquainted,    *  had  been  a 
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^  fte  hirkorifor  fcvi^toeD  Tetn,   «M '  had  tratiBllM  fUbibrlil 
^every  countj  in -Spigiaiidi  and  (he  gtcfa^.part  of  "^T^es/  . 
Then  there  is,  >  , :     ,  i  ,. 

^Tfte  Shifr^i^tecked  Sailor^s  Litrk.  ^  Venoni  Who  gd'  Ott 'tht»'lurk» 
geneMllj  represent  them^lvcs  at  captoii^s  or  masters  of  merchant 
ships,  which  hiye  been- wrecked,  and  thej  hare,  of  course,  lost' aA 
their  property ;  and  their  pretended  loss  always  amounts  to  ;nany 
hundred  poi^nds,  and  sometimes  even  to  thousands.  This  'clkss  of 
inipostors  are  very  respectably  dressed,  haying  mustaches,  gold  chains, 
&e.;  they  have  either  a  well  written' brief,  or  ^ne  partly' priiited 
and' filled' up  with  writing,  and  the  seals  and  signatures  of  two  oi 
three  magistrates  are  placed  at  the  bottom.  I  hav^  s^eii  brieft  of 
this  description  from  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. '    . 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  oaibed  Captain  Johnstone  had 
'followed  the  lurk  of  a  shipwreeked  captain  for  many  y^rrfi 

*  had  been  over  every   county  in  Englaikd  and  Wal^s  ilii|iiy 

*  times,   and  obtlained  not   only  hundreds,    but  thousahdi  of 

*  pounds. '  He  relates  yarious  anecdotes  of  the  u^Q8\  succeii* 
ful  '  Lurkeni '  in  this  department. 

*  The  Foreigner's  Lurk.  —  Considerable  numbers  proceed  on  this 
lurk,  representing  themselves. as  foreigners  in  distress.'.  .  .  Of  late 
year^,  by  far  the  greatest   number  haxe   represented  th€Baselve||  as 

Pdliish  noblemen,  or  gentlemen Their  briefs  have  the  naoat^ 

and  seals^f  two  magistrates  attiiched;  and  are  always  well,  wrilteni 
l^henever  they  present  their*  briefs,  they  afltectf  hot  to  be  able  tb 
speak  a  word  of  English,  and  theiew  trdrds  they  titter /nre  spoUctt 
in  broken  accents.  •  .  .  One  of  these  lurk^rs,  ,known  among  mendi- 
cants by  th«  nickname  of  « Lord  Dundas,  •  iad'  oflen  got  several 
pounds  in  a  day.  .  .  .  There  are  also  many  females  who  go  on  the 
foreigner's  lurk.  ...  I  knew  a  female  who  went  on  the  foreigner'^ 
lurk,  who  dressed  Very  well ;  she  had  a  boy  with  her,  and  often 
succeeded  in  getting  two  or  three  pounds  in  a  day.  When  sheeikll* 
ed  on  any  one,  she- pattered  fspoke)  in  French^  and  atflPected  ttotl^ 
he  able  to  converse  in  the  BngHsh  language.  * 

4.  *  The  Aoddent  IiirA:.— Lurkers  of  this  description  havfe  a  sham 
and  delicate,  (brief  and  book;)  and  the  sham  states,  thht  bjr  some 
dr^ful  accident  the  beaiier  has  lost  all,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  his  property,  sometimes  by  storm,  ilnd  at  other  times  by  i 
flood,  or  in  some  other  way;  bat,  in  whatever  wiiy  the  accident 
has  happoied,  the  bearer  has  always  suflflbred  a  very  eonsid^abie 
loss,  a^d  u  deprived  of  the  means  of  sup^rtittj;  himself  4ind  family/ 
The  Bvms  raised,  vaiy  from  five  shillings  to  a  pound  per  day. '     " 

5.  «  Th^  S4ek  /jirAr— This  Js  worked  in'  so  many  difllM^t 
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Tftat  a  Gomnioo  method  of  imposing. upon  tb^  fuUic^,  bxaoplyug 
bliitei^lbg  ointmeDt  to  tlic  arms,  causing  tLem'to  have  an  appeanuice 
of  having  been  badlj  scalded.  3,  That  others  go  about  wi A  Hods 
aiid  arins  ti^  ^p,  sm)  to  be  injured  ^J  iightningv  or  ^  some  ntber 
deplorable  accident.  3d,  Othecs  affect  fits.  4th,  Others  aff^t  prM^ 
»ancj  and  destitution.  6th,  Qihers  obtain,  alms  bj  j|he  bn^ndi 
remaining  ^\  home  and  affecting  indisposition^  in  case  anj  one  showli} 
Tisit  bis  lodgings  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  wbiUt.  t}i« 
1^'^^f  $oes  out  b^og  for  wine,  rags,  clothes,  ^.,  for  the  f^bam  kh 
yalid.  6th,  Others  pretend  to  ha?^  bad  wounds,  and  beg  for  linM^ 
W8  and  smaU  bottle^  to  contain  medicine  necess^rj  for  their  cttn^ 
4  saw  a  man  who  gqt  iq  on^  ^aj,.  hj  this  means,  thirteen  poiuidif 
weight  of  while  rags,  an^.more  ^han  five  do^n.of.  phial  b^ttbst* 
Rajp  and  bottles  sell  well.  7th,  Others  affect  to  have  children  con- 
™d***  wartet  f«v*r,  «c.  &.,  hfai  beg  fiyr  them.  They  itate 
tmi  tbej  have  tdiUhwd  a  note  lb  take  tlicir  obil4i»eti  cer'aii  infirraBrr 
or  to  an  hospital,  and  want>a  ifew  clpth^  aqd  a  IHUe  mepM^." 

6.  '  The  Dea/  and  Dumb  Lurk,  -r  J  have  linqwn  maay  persons:  pf 
both  sexes  who  have  acted  as  if  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  by  this  mean« 
tncce^d^  vei7  ^el>  in  obtaining  moiiey,  food,  &c.  'Many  of  ihpm 
pretend  to  tell  fortunes,  and  freqUebfly  get  sota^ing  considerable 
by  such  practices.  They  carry  a  slate  and  penpU  with.  lh«i^  -  to 
yfjii^  questions  and  answers. ' 

^  It  would  appear  from  the  pamphlet  before  n^,  Ihat  some^ 
limea  these  deaf  and  dumb  liirkers  affect  evea  in  the^lodging* 
Jiouses  to  he  thus  afflicted  ;  but  in  such  eaaes!  they  are  geiie^ 
nllf  foondont  by  their  feUoiw  vagninta. 

7.  *  The  Servants  LurJc.—Jhere  ar.e  consiiierable<  niimbers  i(rho  go 
on  the  servants'  lurl,  or  as  servajits  ou(  of  j>lace;  and  male^  and 
females  frequently  succeed  well  in  imposing  on  servants  «nd  oth«>rs 
^Y  false  statetnents  and  tales  o|  distress,  .  .  ,  The  greater  part  qf 
those  who  go  on  this  hirk  are  neatly  dresse^,  •and  have  exactly  ^Ue 
appearance  of  servants  in  gentlemens  fanulies^, .  •  .  Many  of  ^h^a^ 
have  the  Court  Guide,  which,  B^-it  contains  a  list  of  the  nobiilUy 
and  gentry,  enables  them  to  do  the  thing  completely.^  .(./ 

B»  ^The  Collier's  £ur^.-^Jb|»  ia  followed,  by  thousands  who  Woro 
never  in  a  coal -pity  and  i|um)iers  i^fisnoh  are.  daily  imposing  upoh 
the  public  as  colliers  ont  o{  employ*  Xh«y  generally  .<iay  they  hav# 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  some  accident, .  silch  as  the  fioMdidg  4if 
the  #or]u  or  the  falling  in  of  the  pit.  .  .  .  Tbey  oftto  g(>  to  pavf 
ties  from  two  to- seven,  eight  ,  .  •  .  Others  have  printei  papcfo; 
which  are  lefl  at  each  l»ouse,  and  galled  for  ligaiu  in.  a  few  hovurs 
Otfiers.have  written  ftateinenlt.  o(  the  pretended  a^cUkots^  «n<i 
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supposed  ugnattires^  of  the  loosterf  of  the  irprksiire  affixed  |o  the»j 
•  •  •. .  Some  of  these  oblaia  i^  fnncli  ai  fonfteen  4}t  fifteen  sbilliiigi 
per  diem.,' 

9.  '  The  fFeave/s  lurXr.r-Tfaere  are  m%  the  present  tifne  great  num? 
lers  «(h(^  go  oit  this  lurk} 'many  of  ihem  having  printed  papers  or 
small  handbillsy  and  leave  one  at  each  house,  and-  then  qiU  af^o 
Cor  them,  and  ta  receive  what  persons  are  disposed  tp  give.  *  •  •  « 
I  have  seen  men  vrbo  T/ipre»ented  themselves  as  weaveifs  of  everjf 
hiiidf  s(nd  from  all  the  mai^ufaclurtx^  parts  of  the  kingdom— men 
who  I  well  ]^new  hfid  never  heen  near,  a  loom,  hat  had  been  bprn 
and  hred.  vagrants. '  '      ^    ' 

.10.  *  The  Cottan-Spmner's  ijtrfc.  —  There  .ar^  tW^j  going  on  4ms 
Inrk  ifith  printed,  papers  or  sma^  handhifls  also.  ,  .  .  Some,  who 
go  pn.this  kirk  carry  sewing  cotton  fc^-  sale,  ailcy^  to  he  iheir  owp 
spinning.  •  .  •  One  man  I  know,  who  travels  on  this  lurk^  haf 
heen  doing  so  for  twelve  years.  He  sometimes  obtains  as  much,  as 
from  twelve'  to  fifteen  'shillings  in  .pne  day. ' 

11.  ^  T^he  Calendered* s  /Lwi'/r.— Thpse  who  go  on  4his  lurk  repre- 
sent themselves  as  calenderers  out  of  employ  through  the  depression 
of  4rade.  and  tmpro'vernent  in  machinery.  They,  like  sham  weavers 
and  colliers,  have  false  papers,  which  are  printed,  some  in   poetry.* 

The  viinofl  raised  by  these  dekcription^  <if  ^  kirks '  imist  be 
hnmeilse ;  especially  irbere  the  individaab  have  a  good  ad- 
dress, and  can  explain  and  enforce  the  virritten  and  printed 
appeals  they  take  ^itb  them. 

'HiGB^FLiMSy^  or  begging  Mtier-wrlters,  ane,  it  wodld  seem,  the 
next  in  order  nf  impor^aiwse, .  aft^r,  ffie  Lr^rkelv.  /  T^^,  bicgging 
letter-writers  scribble  false  statements  of  their  having  been  unfortif;* 
pate  inbusine^i,  or  ^Qered  great  lo^aes^  whichYha^e  reduced  tjiem 
tp^  a  state,  of,  extreme  di^tr^ss. 7  in  Liopdon.,  hat  especially  in  jthf 
watering  and  sea-Jiaihing  places,  these  letters  proci^re  as  mnch  as 
from  five  shillings  to  o.ne  pound  .per' day, '.  ^         '.>•'.  \  ■  : 

.  ^'Sii ALLOWS  Covxa'  .are  '  jnftpostprs  begging  thvough  the  qonntry  as 
sl^pwrecked.^ilons. .  Th^y  generally  ^ojbkoose  winter,  and  always  gp 
nefMcly  naked.  Their  ol^eci^  ;in-,dping  so  is.  to  obtain  left •> off  dothea^ 
....  They  have  a  long  pitiful  got-up  tale  of  pretended  distress^ 
which  they  shout  ihrougl^  the  streets,  of  having  been  shipwrecked, 
&c.  ,.  /  .  Shallow  Coves  generally  go  in  companies  (or,  techuicallj 
speaking,  in  $^hp6l)  of  from^two  to  teii.,, There  is  genarally  one  se^ 
lect^ed  to'  b'e  .the  spokesman.  ^  ..  ,«  As  Shallow  Coves  only  call  at  res- 
i>ectable  houses^  they  often  obtain  a' great*.  4(;al  of  .money.' 
'''^;^4>^  jlfof^  are  <  females  who,  like  the  Shallow  Coves,  gp 
nearly  naked'.  They  'also  ^opt  that  mode  of  besging  in  ordier  to 
obtain  w^i|g  appare|.  .  .,  .  Tliey  plead,  lopg,  a^d  severe  sick^fss. 
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bwt  only  ask  for  dothei.  The  clotb^s  are-  diflpoied  of  aa  soon  as  pof - 
flible,  none  being  ever  kept  fbr  their  01^  use.  .  %  J  t'kiiew  one  of 
these  who  in  ten  dajs  obtained  at  Kingston-upon-Thames-  between 
•even  and  eight  pounds'  worth  of  clothes. ''\' ' '^  '  "  • 
' ' '  GABOsas '  are  *.  those  who  make  begging  their  trade,  and  depend 
upon  it  for  their  support.  Cadgers  on  the  downright  are  those  who  beg 
from  door  to  door,  and  Cadgers  on  the  fly  are  those*  who  beg  as  thej 
pass  along  the  tdber,  froad.J  Cadging  on  the  fij  is  a  profitable  eSc- 
tupation  in  the  vicinity  of  bathing-places  and  large  towns.  A  person 
oC^this  description  generally  gets  many  shillings  in  the  coarse  of  the 
day.  Cadging  on  the  downright  (from  door  to  doorj  is,  like  all 
othier  trades,  gettrng  worse  ;  but  still  thousands  do  very  well  at  it, 
and  frequently  get  more  food  than  they  can  consume.  ...  I  have 
often  seen  food,  which  many  working  pc|ople'  would  gladly  have  eat- 
eil,  shamefully  and  wantonly  wasted^  *  .... 

'  CiDOEas*  Childben  '  (kiddies}  ^  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  imposition  by  their  parents,  that  they  frequently  obtain  more  in 
money  and  foo^  than  grownup  cadgers.' 

*  Cadgers*  Screening.  —  There  are  many  cadgers  who  write  short 
sentences  with  chalk  on  the  flags,  and  some  of  them  can  do  it  re- 
markably well ;  these  are  called  screevers.  I  have  seen  the  follow- 
as^  sqiltfnces  frequently  writtto  by  them  in  plades  Where  there  were 
numbers  passing  by,- and  where  they  thought  it- would  be.  likely,  to 
get  plenty  of  halfpence,  (browns,j  and  now  and  then  a  pinner  or  a 
hth,  (sixpeYiiie  or  a  shilliofg.} 

•  Hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  biteth  keen.k 

•  I  cannot  get  work,,  and  to  beg  I  am . ashamed* » 

'I  have  known  them  by  this  means  obtain  seven  shillings  in  k 
day:' 

'  Cadger^s  sitting  Pad.  --  Whenever  cadgers  stand  or  sit,  either  in 
towns  or  by  the  roadside,  to  beg,  they  call  it  sitting  or  standing  pad; 
and  this  often  proves  a  very  profitable  method.  Some'  of  them  af- 
iect  blindness :  whilst  others  represent  themselves  as  unable  to  fol- 
low any  employment,  in  consequence  of  being  subject  to  fits.  Some 
cadgers  save  very  considerable  sums '  of  money ;  but  these  are  very 
few  compared  with  the  great  number' Who  ItVe-by  this-  trade  of  beg- 
gary. •     ■   '  5    .  .  .  . 

'  Match-sellers  never  entirely  depend  upon  selling  matches,  for 
they  cadge  as  well;  in  fact^  they  only  carry  matches  as  a  cloak  for 
begging,  and  never  pfler  them  at  any  house-  where  tbey  expect  to 
get  more  without  them.  1.1.  Klatch-sellers,  as  well  as  all  other 
cadgers,  often  get  what  they  call  cis  back- door  cant ;»  that  is,  any 
thing  they  can  carry  off  where  they  beg,  or  offer  their  matches  for 
aaie. 

'Caoss  Co vxs,' though  they  beg  their  bread,  can  tell  a  lon^  story 
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iJioiit  biidg  om^of  e«4»lQj  tlutjugh  |bp  Udoea  of  tracle,  &c.»  jet 
net  wkat  thcj  call  on  the  cross,  (by  -theftyj  . ,.  .  4»e^  of  their  chief 
modes  of  getting  tilings  on  the.  cross,  is  by  shoplifting,  fcalled  grab-f 
hlDgJ  ....  aticther  method  is  to  star  the  g!a»e,  (L  e.  break  or  cut 
the  window.') 

*  Prigs  (or  ptck})odkets).  arie  another  class  of  vagrants,  and  they 
frequent  races,  fairs,  and  prize-fights.  .  .  .  Like  cross  coves , ,  they 
are  generally  young  men  who  have  been  trained  to  vagrancy,  and 
have  been  taughl  the  arts  of  their  profession  in  their  childiiood.' 

*  Palmers  are  another  description  of  beggars,  who  visit  shops  un- 
der pretence  of  collecting  harp  halfpence;  and  to  induce  shopkeejH 
crs  to  search  for  them,  they  ofi'er  thirteen -pence'  for  a  shilling*^ 
worthy  when  many  persons  are  silly  enough  to  empty  a  large  quan- 
tity of  copper  on  their  counters  to  search  for  the  halfpence. wanted. 
The  palmer  is  sure  to  haye  his  hand  amongst  it ;  and,  while  he  pre- 
tends to  search  for  the  h^rps,  he  contrives  to  conceal  as  many  as 
possible' in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  whenever  he  removes  his 
band  ffom  thb  coppers  on  the  counter,  always  holds  his  fingers  out 
strait,  so  that  tlie  shopkeeper  has  not  the  least  suspicion  that  he  is 
being  robbed.  Sums  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings  per  diem 
are  frequently  got  in  this  way,  by  characters  of  that  description.* 

The  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  made  these  extracts, 
concludes  with  strong  and  cogent  reasons  and  entreaties  for 
not  giving,  and  for  refusing  to  give  alms  to  such  vagrants. 
It  has  been  circulated,  we  believe,  very  extensively  in  the 
agricultural  districts  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ;  and . Jf 
the  recommendations  it  contains  were  attended  to,  and  follow- 
ed  up  by  those  for  whose  benefit  the  pamphlet  is  intended, 
the  art  or  mystery,  trade  or  profession  of  begging,  by  those 
who  are  brought  up  to  it,  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  actually  put  a  stop  to.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  beg- 
ging ofi  the  part  of  the  destitute  poor  would  cease ;  but 
begging,  as  a  science  of  deception  and  cajolery,  would  soon 
Cail.' 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  line,  which  .throughout 
the  whole  of  our  observations  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  between  beggars  from  education  and  sloth,, 
as  well  as  from  immoral  habits ;  and  b^gars  from  real  de- 
stitution and  misery.  The  little  work  froni  which  we  have 
extracted  the  preceeding  observations  on  this  part  of  our  sub* 
jecl,  has,  of  oonne,    been  confined  to  an  examination  of  the 
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CMes,  habits,  and  condoct  of  the  f«mwr  c1«i.  jBiil  ifUM 
their  existence,  if  not,tbe}r  increase  in  England,  is  a  vast  evil, 
it  is  not  the  evil  which  presses  upon  the  English  counties^ 
nor  the  evil  to  which  we  look  with  sorrow  and  apprehension^ 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  rast  evil,  that  in  a  moral,  Christian,  and 
enlightened  commnnlty,  there  should  be  thousands  who  pre- 
fer, from  generation  to  generation,  mendicity  to  labour,  and 
crime  to  honesty.  But  this  is  an  evil  which  belongs  to  all 
states,  and  which*  we.  cannot  see  any  possible  means  of  enti- 
rely extinguishing.  .  The  evil  which  is  now  greatly  afflicting 
the  English  counties,  and  especially  the  agriculturar  districts, 
is  the  increase,  not  so  much  of  hereditary  and  permanent  begr 
gars,  as  of  persons  who  are  really  destitute ;,  and  who,  in 
default  of  sufiicient  food,  firing,  and  clothing,  oone  to  the 
resolution  to  *  travel, '  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  walking 
from  morn  to    ni^ht  over  amazing  distances,    and  of  begging 

by  the  way.  / 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  show  of  what  descriptions  of 
persons  these  new  claimants  on  public  compassion  are  com- 
posed, and  what  are  the  means  they  resort  to  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  relief. 

Ko  English,  agricultural'  labourers  migrate  for  the  purpose 
of  begging,  when  they  receive  fifteen  shillings  per  week  for 
|}ieir  wages.  Very  few  migrate  for  begging  from  agricultural 
districts  where  the  wages  are  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence, 
or  even  .twelve  shillings'..  But  *  i^hen  the  English  labourer's 
wages  decline  from  twelve  shillings  to  ten  and  sixpence,  and 
then  fall  to  pine  shillings,  and  ^ven  to  seven^  the  labourer 
has  but,  three  courses,  to  take  ;  vi^s.  to  starve  on  hi^  wages* 
to  enter  the  union,  or  to  beg.  *  In  five  cases  out  of  seven  he 
prefers  mendicity.  The  great  reasoil,  then,  why  mendidty 
on  the  part  of  the  English  agrrcultui^l  labourt^s  is  incr^ai^ng 
is^  that  wages  are  not  high  enough  for  the  prices  of  proin^ 
sions,  or  provisions  not  low  enough  for  the  ptice  of  labour. 
The  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  agricnltural  Iah 
b'otirers  in  at  Jeast  nine^tenUis  of  the  English  cdunties ,  eannoC 
be  put  too  strongly,  or  enforced  on  the  attention  of  the  pubKo 
in  too  powerful  terms.    The  continuance  of  such  a  state  will ' 
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not  only  lead  to  universal  mendicity,  and  a  vast  augmentation 
of  poor-rates,  but  will  lead  likewise  to  the  dissolution  of  that 
bond  of  union  which  ought  to  subsist  between  ^the  labourer 
and  his  employer. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  vagrant  act  is ,  in  the 
agricultural  districts  ,  and  increasingly  in  towns  and  village 
districts ,  a  dead  letter  ?  How  is  it  that  the  English  farmers 
offer ,  yet  more  frequently  than  ever ,  their  barns  and  their 
stables  to  the  mendicant  poor,  supplying  them  with  clean 
straw  or  hay?  How  is  it,  that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares 
that  air  who  wander  abroad  ,  and  beg  ,  or  gather  alms  ,  or 
cause  their  children  to  do  so,  are  to  be  deemed  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  and  may  be  arrested,  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate and  convicted ,  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  such 
an  expedient  is  ha[rdly  ever  resorted  to?  How  is  it,  ihat  when 
the  vagrant  act  declares  that  every  person  who  wanders 
abroad ,  and  trades  without  a  license  ,  is  an  idle  and  dis- 
orderly person,  yet  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  never  treated 
as  such?  How  is  it  that  gipsies,  though  rogues  and  vagabonds 
under  the  same  act ,  as  well  as  forlune-tellers  ,  and  persons 
living  in  barns,  carts,  and  unoccupied  buildings,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  good  account  of  themselves,  are  |ret  not 
arrested,  not  taken  before  magistrates,  and  not  condemned?— 
The  reason  is  obvious ;  there  is  such  a  mass  of  real  misery 
and  destitution  in  the  agricultural  districts ,  that  neither  the 
nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  nor  magistrates ,  will  enforce  the 
vagrant  act  against  occasional  and  non-hereditary  mendicants. 

But  besides  the  agricultural  destitute  labourers  who  will  not 
enter  the  unions,  and  who,  if  they  did  enter,  ^ould  render^ 
further  buildings  all  over  the  land  for  their  reception  imme- 
diately necessary,  the  Irish  emigrants,  and  the  English  manu-< 
factnring  poor  have  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  They  have 
been  incorrectly  told,  that  the  agricultural  poor  and  the  agri- 
cultural districts  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  manufacturing 
poor  and  the  manufacturing  districts;  and  so  they  migrate, 
as  beggars,  from  the  north  to  the  south.  They  migrate  to 
the  north  for  work.  Work  has  stopped;  labour  is  not  de- 
manded y  and  now  they  return  from  the  north  to  the  south-*— 
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but  as  beggars.  The  agricultaral  poor  become  beggars, 
because,  iirith  ihe  wages  they  receive,  they  cannot  live.  The 
manufactiiriii\g  poor  migrate  as  beggars,  because  they  have  bo 
wages  at  all. 

Thus  the  tide  of  mendicity  and  misery  rolk  on,  and  threatens 
a  vast  augmentation  for  the  future. 

Bolh   the   agricultural   and   the   manufacturing  mendicant* 
have  heard  of.  the  vagrant  act.     In  some  towns  .and  cities  its 
provisions  are  partly  enforced;   that  is  to  say^  the  policemen 
are  stationed  at  the  extremes  of  the  towns  or  cities,  and  con- 
duct  vagrants   through  them   without  allowing  them  to  beg. 
To  avoid  this,    however,    beggars  enter  towns  and   cities  in 
the   night ,    and   look   about    in    the   daytime   to  watch  ike 
approach   of  their  liveried  enemies.     A  policeman  in  France 
is  dressed  like  an  ordinary  man.     In  England,  his  blue  coat 
and   plated   white   buttons  are  signals  to  beggars  and  thieves 
by  which  they  profit.     The  vagrant  act,    however,  has  to  be 
met;    for   some  of  its  provisions*  are  extensive  and  sweeping. 
For  instance,  -the  sellers  of  songs,  of  matches,  of  lucifer  boxes, 
of  lace,    of  little  books,    and  of  a  thousand  other  wares,    in 
baskets    through    our  towns  and  villages  ,    are ,   according  to 
that  act,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  unless  they  have  a  li- 
cense.    Now,  none  of  these  have  licenses — not  one ;  and  yet 
thousands  are  constantly  moving  about,  adopting  this  form  of 
begging  by  preference.     If  a  beggar  be  reprimanded  in  Eng- 
land for  begging,  his  answer  is,  'I  am  not  a  beggar,  sfr,  you 
see  I  have  got  some  matches   to   sell ;  ,   or ,    if  he   has   not 
matches,    he, has  something  else.     The  total  stock  in  trade  is 
t^ften   not   worth   a  shilling ;    but  so  long  as  the  man  carries 
something  to   sell ,    eyen    the  policemen  will  not  ask  for  the 
license.'  Why  is  this?  Is  it  that  the  English  think  the  spirit 
or  the  m&chinery  of  the  vagrant  act  too  severe?  By  no  means. 
The  reason  is  this — no  magistrate  would  convict  these  people 
for   want   of    hawker's   licenses   in  the  present  destitute  and 
deplorable  condition  of  the  poor. 

We  promised  to  say  something  respecting  the  plans  resorted 
to  by  the  vastly-increasing  numbers  of  English  and  Irish 
mendicants   in  England,  to  obtain  alms.     The  hereditary  and 
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tbe  profesrional  yagranfs  liye  as  loAers,  cadgers,  and  so  forth 

— s.  e.  by  fraad,   lying,  and  thieTing.     This  is  not  the  case 

with  the  really  destitute  agricultural  labourers  and  manufacture 

iog«  workmen  who  become  beggars. 

.    1st ,   They  sing  plaintive  airs  and  tunes ,   and  hymns  and 

psalms. 

2d  9  They  walk  through  a  town  or  yillage  proclaiming 
aloud  their  wants  and  sufferings,  but  still  walk  on. 

3d,  They  sing  songs,  and  get  money  for  singing. 

&th,  They  play  some  instrument  of  music  ,  and  solicit  aid. 

5th,  They  address  you  personally  at  your  houses,  and  tell 
their  real  tales  of  grief. 

6th ,  They  apply  to  you ,  imploring  and  beseeching  you  to 
purchase  some  little  articles  which  they  have  to  sell.  This 
is  their  favourite  method .  They  hate  to  be  thought  beggars, 
though  they  know  they  are  so. 

7th,  They  apply  for  work  for-'a  day,  or  half  a  day,  and 
earn  a  little  money  sometimes  for  a  few  hours  by  their 
labour. 

8th,  They  rush  to  any  public  works  which  may  be  open- 
ing ,  and  offer  their  labour  at  much  reduced  prices  in  order 
to  obtain  employment  and  wages. 

Some  of  them ,  of  course,  become  corrupted  by  their  new 
associates  at  the  houses  which  receive  alike  all  classes  of 
vagrants  who  can  pay  for  their  beds  and  their  beer;  and, 
when  once  corrupted,  they  fall  into  the  categories  foreseen 
and  described  by  the  vagrant  act.  But  there  is  always  a 
very  marked  distinction,  perceptible  to  every  one,  between 
the  *  hereditary  and  professional  beggar,  and  the  mendicants 
who  become  so  from  want  and  ^destitution.  In  too  many  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  corruption  of  the  young,  and  especially 
of  young  girls,  very  soon  follows  the  first  steps  of  a  begging 
life ;  and  those  who  would  have  shuddered  a  few  months 
previously,  at  the  commission  of  even  an  offence,  rush  head- 
long into  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 
-  The  magistrates  of  England  have  been  blamed  for  not 
exercising  greater  severity  towards  all  vagrants.  But  if  all 
the  'idle  and  disorderly'  persons  spoken  of  by  the  vagrant  act 
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were  eonducted ,  at  dus  moiiieBt,  before  the  Soglidi  justieQS 
of  the  peace,  thej  woold  aoon  be  unable  to  proTide  prisoM 
and  asjfanns  for  eren  a  tithe  of  their  number. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  ticket  system  carried  on  in 
some  unions  was  adopted,  with  some  little  alteration,  through- 
out the  kingdom ,  'b^ging  would  receire  so  great  a  shock, 
'and  become  such  a  bad  trade,  that  thousands  would  no 
'longer  follow  it,  but  be  driven  to  do  what  thej  never  would 
'do  otherwise — namely ,  work  for  an  honest  living/ 

But  this  supposes  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
England.  It  supposes  that  there  is,  with  provisions  at  their 
present  prices ,  labour  and  wages  enough  for  all  who  now 
beg.  We  know  that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
case  ;  and  until  it  shall  be  so ,  the  ticket  system  would  not 
meet,  though  it  might  mitigate,  the  evil. 

With  reference  to  the  ticket  system,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  examined  it  in  its  details,  we  supply  the  follow- 
ing explanation. 

The  ticket  system  is  an  expedient  hit  upon  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  well  as  by  other  enemies  to  vagrancy, 
to  relieve  real  want ,  and  yet  provide  against  imposition. 
Every  rate-payer  in  a  parish  it  has  been  proposed  to  supply 
with  a  certain  number  of  blank  tickets ,  to  be  filled  up  by 
him,  or  her,  in  favour  of  any  vagrants  demanding  relief. 
The  tickets  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  Union 
House  to  which  the  poor  of  the  parish  are  sent  to  reside,' 
and  the  governors  are  to  supply  the  applicant  with  lodging 
or  food.  Some,  indeed,  propose  that  the  ticket  should  be 
valid  within  twenty  miles'  distance  of  the  spot  where  it  was 
given.     The  author  of  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to,  says — 

'  To  carry  out  the  ticket  system  effectually,  it  would  not  only 
require  the  sanction  of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  but  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  guardians  and  rate -payers.  It  will  be  further 
necessary,  that  every  workhouse  be  provided  wilh  apartments  for 
the  reception  of  tramps,  and  with  labour  for  them  to  do ;  that  every 
rate-payer  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  the  following,  or  some  such 
kind  of  tickets,  to  give  to  persons  soliciting  relief,  and  never  give 
monev  or  food ;  and  that  such  a  ticket  be  a  note  of  admission  into 


any  workhouse  to  which  it  may  be  directed   within  twenty  miles  of 
the  person's  house  sending  il. 
*  To  the  Governors  of  Union  Workhouse. 

Admit  y  who  solicits  relief  in  consequence  of 

'  ,  and  charge  it  to  the 

account  of  the  overseers  of  my  parish. 

D.  B, 

Aate^payer  of  the  parish  of 

Dated  this  day  of  184  . 

'On  the  other  side  of  the  note  should  be  printed— « The  person 
using  this  note  (supposing  him  to  go  into  workhouse  in  the  evening) 
will  be  allowed  a  supper  of  seven  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces 
of  cheese,  a  bed ;  and  for  breakfast,  a  pint  of  gruel  and  seven  ounces 
of  bread,  for  which  he  must  do  two  hours'  work  before  leaving  in 
the  morning.  If  he  presents  the  note,  or  remains  in  during  the 
day,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  till  the  morning  following, 
and  will  be  required  to  Work  the  hours  the  other  inmates  do,  and 
at  the  usual  meal-times  have  the  diet  of  the  house.  Children  and 
the  sick  wiil  be  dieted  at  discretion.*' 

If  the  vagrant  act  be  not  enforced  against  the  hereditary 
and  professional  mendicants  of  England ,  at  least  this  ticket 
system  should ;  and  if  all  classes  of  the  English  people  would 
resolve  on  not  relieving  such  mendicants  by  any  other  means, 
their  fate  would  be  certain— they  must  yield.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  destitute 
poor ,  who  are  beggars  for  the  time  being,  and  who  are  so 
from  a  real  pressure  of  want  and  misery,  the  English  people, 
as  a  nation ,  will  not  apply  the  ticket  system  to  them.  It 
will ,  however  ,  be  enquired ,  'what  right  have  even  then 
^agriculturing  or  manufacturing  destitute  poor  to  complain, 
'when  an  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  them  by  the 
'workhouse  system  of  the  poor  laws!  and  what  right  have 
'they  to  refuse  the  relief  offered  them  by  that  system ,  and 
^become  beggars?' 

We  have  so  recently  defended  the  workhouse  system ,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  in  enforcing  it, 
that  there  is  no  other  answer  necessary  on  our  part,  than 
the  answer  of  fact ;  viz.  that  there  is  an  immense  and  con- 
stantly-increasing number  of  destitute  labourers  and  manu- 
facturing poor ,   who  will  not ,   until  they  have  made  every 
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otiher  eflbrt  to  prevent  it ,  become  parish  paupers.  Thejr  will 
ging ,  sell  little  wares,  tell  their  tales  of  misery  ,  and  beg ; 
and  try  all  of  these  expedients  before  they  will  consent  to 
enter  the  anions.  Of  course,  in  some  cases ,  this  decision  is 
the  resqjt  of  indolence,  bvt  in  a  mnltitnde  of  others  it  resnlts 
from  a  love  of  independence 

If  those  labourers  and  artisans  who  decide  on  rejecting 
parochial  relief  according  to  the  workhonse  system ,  and  on  tak- 
ing to  the  life  of  ragrants,  could  but  foresee  the  wretdiedness, 
misery,  degradation,  corruption,  and  rice,  to  which,  in  so 
many  instances,  that  decision  must  lead  them,  we  confess  we 
think  well  enough  of  the  English  working  classes  to  feel 
conyinced  that  they  would  come  to  another  decision.  Bat 
with  this  we  have  at  present  no  concern.  They  have  wages 
too  low ,  or  no  wages  at  all ,  or  the  necessaries  of  life  too 
dear.  Something  must  be  done,  but  what  that  something 
must  be,  we  have  no  intention  at  present  to  discuss;  as  we 
have  already  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

(sDiNBuaciH  UBvnw.) 


THE  BAGMAN*S  TALE. 


Some  few  months  age  I  was  carried  bj  the  eomrse  of  ny 
joarneys  into  Liverpoel,  to  wkteh  the  other  memberft  of  this 
circuit  were  not  expected'  to  trarel  for  a  fortnight  or  threlB^ 
weeks.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  solitade  of  my  condilleD. 
^fter  my  professional  laboors  were  over,  I  had  no  friendly 
circle  to  retire  to,  in  which  to  while  away  the  memory  of 
the  cKsagreeable  incidents  which  beset  the  path  of  every  per- 
son in  business — and  none  more  than  persons  in  our  calling*^ 
complaints  of  orders  not  fulfifled-«-want  of  pnnctuality  in 
executing  an  order  —  apparent  differenees  between  the  sam- 
ple and  the  article  sent  — *  and  other  most  unfounded  and 
unpleasant  observations  —  I  had  no  place  in  which,  by  the 
kind  inQuences  of  friendship  and  sociality,  the  wrinkles  could 
be  smoothed  from  the  brow  of  care,  and  die  wig,  as  it  were, 
fitted  on  the  bald  bead  of  disappointment.  No  —  for  there 
is  no  congeniality  between  us  and  the  gentlemen  of  any 
other  occupation.  I  spent  whole  days  in  work,  and  whole 
eyenings  in  loneliness.  I  put  up  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  The 
bardiaid  was  a  man,  and  the  chambermaid  dreadfully  ugly. 
In  short,  she  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  sign- 
board at  the  door ,  if  time  or  bad  weather  had  obli- 
terated  its  paint.  A  masculine  compounder  of  punch,  and  a 
frightful  maker  of  beds,  are  the  two  greatest  misfortunes  that 
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can  befall  a  commercial  gent.    Other  things  may  be  borne, 
but  these  are  intolerable.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
not   be   surprising  that   I  hailed   the    advances   towards    an 
acquaintance   made  to  me  by  a  gentleman  in   the  next  box, 
with  no   little  satisfaction.    He  had  sat  in  the  same  seat  for 
several  nights,  and  gradually  his  face  assumed  a  more  friendly 
expression,  till  when  he  actually  spoke,  we  both  felt  as  if  we 
had  already  been  acquainted   for   a  .long   time.     He  was  a 
man  about  forty  years  of  age,  but  retaining,  by  a  consider- 
able effort,  the  appearances   of  youth.     His  hat  was  always 
set  fashionably  on  one  side  of  his  head — ^his  hair  scrupulously 
brushed — ^his  waist  very  much  tied  in  by  an  exceedingly  tight 
surtout,    and  his  trowsers  firmly  fixed  down   by  the  help  of 
bright  polished  straps.     0is   hair  was  not  red,  but  certainly 
not  very  far  removed   from  it ;    bis  face  was  very   fat,    his 
eyes  very  small,  his  nose  large,  and  altogether  he  gave  yon 
the  idea  of  a  person  who    was  considerably  too  big  for  his 
clothes,  and  who,  instead  of  enlarging  his  hadiiliments,  brought 
matters  into  correct  proportion  by  diminishing  the  size  of  his 
body.    But  the  effort,    though  well   intended,  was  in  vain; 
for  wherever   the   button  allowed  an  escape ,  a  protuberance 
was  sure  to  make  its  appearance,  and  his  figure  had   conse- 
quently the  look  of  a  pillow  tied  round   with  a  number  of 
strings.    He  opened  his  mouth  ,  and   smiling  so  as   to  show 
his  white  teeth,  offered  me  his  snuff-box,  and  said  the  weather 
was  very  hot.    As  we  agreed  in  opinion,  we  resolved  to  prove 
that  we  were  in  earnest  in  what  we  said,  by  calling  for  two 
tumblers  of  cold  without. 

•  I  p'rceive  you've  been  in  this  c'ffee-room*  every  night  f<M* 
a  week, »  he  began. 

« I  think  you've  hit  on  the  extent  of  my  sojourn  here  ex- 
actly. • 

«0h,  by  dad,  I'm  the  wonderfullest  fellow  for  taking  notice 
of  things!"  he  said.  « Nothing  escapes  me;  all  my  friends 
agree  I'm  the  terriblest  hand  for  keeping  my  eyes  open.  • 

•  Then  it  won't  be  very  safe, »  I  said, « to  have  a  secret  in 
the  company  of  such  an  Argus.  • 

•  Argus   is  a  fire  insurance ;  uncle  Bob  has  some  shares  in 
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•  • 

it.  Oh,  jou  donH  know  half  the  things  Tve  wormed  out  of 
people,  just  bj  using  mj  own  quickness ;  Fll  be  bound  you 
never  met  with  such  a  fellow.     Your  name's  Smith,  isn't  it?* 

■  Yes.  ■ 

« Told  jou  so  ;  nothing  escapes  me ;  I  saw  it  on  your  bag, 
and  asked  the  waiter.  Smith's  rather  a  common  name,  I 
think. » 

•  The  commonest  in  England. » 

« There  —  I  was  right,  you  see.  You'll  soon  see  what  a 
power  of  observation  I  have  ;  p'r'aps  you  perceive  it  al- 
r^dy?» 

■  Yes,  I  think  yourj^marks  hitherto  have  shown  great 
quickness.  You  have  said  the  weather  was  hot ,  that  my 
name  was  Smith,  and  that  the  name  of  Smith  was  common.  • 

•  What  a  memory  you  have!  Now  it's  the  only  thing  I 
fail  in,  that  memory.  I  never  recollect  things— -never  could; 
I  was  always  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school  for  getting  up 
my  lessons  at  home,  but  somehow  I  always  forgot  them  when 
I  had  to  say  them  to  the  master,  it's  a  sign  of  genius,  they 
say,  to  forget  things — I  do  always. » 

« It's  a  misfortune, »  I  said  ;  « but  when  a  man  has  bril- 
liant natural  abilities » — 

«Ah,  that's  the  very  thing  I  there's  no  use  for  memory, 
I  then  ;  but  it's  sometimes  a  misfortune,  too,  to  have  those 
brilliant  natural  abilities.  Ton  my  soul,  I  sometimes  wish  I 
was  an  aas. » 

« Indeed ! > 

« 'Twould  be  such  a  relief.  There  ain't  a  fellow  of  my 
acquaintance  that  doesn't  apply  to  me  now  whenever  h6'8  in 
a  difficulty.  I'm  the  boy  for  getting  them  out  of  scrapes ; 
there's  no  end  of  five-pound  notes  I've  lent  fellows,  and  given 
them  such  advice ;  'ppn  my  honour,  I  wish  they  didn't  all 
think  me  so  clever.  They  all  thought  I  wrote  'Cicely,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Coxswain,'  but  I  didn't.  It's  a  fact.  I  didn't, 
upon  my  honour. » 

■  You  mean  Cecil,  I  suppose  ?» 

« Exactly  ;  but  I  told  you  I  always  forgot  things.  But  it's 
the  girls  I'm  such  a  fellow  with.    There  ain't  a  girl  in  Liver- 
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pool  that  doesn't  make  me  her  confidant.  I  know  the  secrets 
of  every  oire  of  them  ; — 'pon  my  soul  I  could  make  you  laugh 

for  a  month. » 

•  But  is  it  only  as  confidant  they  employ  you  ? »  I  enquired; 
■  for  though  it's  a  Tcry  honourable  post,  stiA  it  strikes  me  to 
be  of  rather  second-rate  importance  compared  to  the  object  of 
their  attachment. » 

■  You  think  they  ain't  in  love  with  me, »  replied  my  friend; 
•  stop  till  you've  been  a  while  in  the  town,  you'll  soon  see 
whether  they're  in  love  with  me  or  not.  Some  ain't  —  of 
course  they  can't  all  be — I  confess  that ;  for  I  hate  boasting; 
but  somehow  I  like  to  be  second  fiddle  in  these  matters  —  1 
like  to  help  people  off;  i  daresay  I've  been  the '  cause  of 
marrying  forty  couples  in  this  very  town.  Only  last  month 
I  got  William   Snivett  married   to  a   girl  with  six  thousand 

pounds. » 

•  Indeed!  how  did  you  manage?* 

•  I  took  away  her  character,  I  spread  reports  among  all  my 
friends  of  what  1  had  seen — though  I  never  saw  any  thing — 
I  shook  my  head  mysteriously  when  she  was  mentioned,  and 
said  Snivett  was  a  rascal  if  he  didn't  marry  that  poor  deluded 
girl ;  her  father  came  to  me  and  threatened  to  prosecute  for 
defamation  ;  a  great  coarse  beast  of  a  fellow,  a  cousin  from 
Aberdeenshire  ,  came  up  to  me  in  Lord  Street ,  and  held  a  7 
stick  over  me,  and  begged  me  to  consider  myself  horse-whip- 
ped; but  I  bound  him  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  offered  to 
spar  with  the  old  governor  for  fifty  pounds  ;  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  the  old  fellow  was  devilish  glad  to  hush  it  up, 
and  gave  his  consent  and  all  the  money*     They  were  married 

a  month  ago  ;  and  that  ungrateful  fellow,  William  Snivett, 
has  made  me  write  an  apology  in  the  newspapers,  and  threat- 
ened to  kick  me  wherever  we  meet.  Wasn't  that  a  clever 
trick?  'pon  my  soul  I  wish  I  was  a  little  stupider.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  better  ? » 

« Oh  no !  I  admire  clever  people  of  all  things.  >•  . 

•  Do  you?»  said  my  friend  ;—« literary  people?  fellows  that 

write  books  ? » • 

•  Ob,  of  course!     I  think   an  author  the   first   of  men.» 
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•  Women!  women!  I  mean  women!  WeVe  got  an  uncom- 
mon stock  of  literary  ladies  in  our  town.  Hanged  if  I  don't 
know  half-a-dozen  myself. » 

« And  their  secrets  ? »  I  enquired  laughing. 
My  cotepanion  seemed  absorbed  In  thought,  and  after  a  long 
pause  suddenly  asked  me, 

•  Were  you  ever  in  Bristol,  sir?» 

'«I  have  liyed  many  y^sars  in  the  neighbourhood. » 

•  You  have?  That's  all  right.  What  a  fellow  I  am  for 
finding  out  things:  there  ain't  such  a  nose  in  England. »  He 
seemed  so  delighted  with  himself  for  having  made  the  pro- 
fonwi  discovery,  that  he  went  on  for  a  long  time  drinking 
bumpers  and  making  speeches  in  praise  of  his  own  acumen. 
His  egotism  and  vanity  were  Tery  amusing,  and,  as  he  seemed 
very  good-natured  and  obliging,  I  took  rather  a  fancy  to  my 

*new  acquaintance.  When  we  had  sat  a  long  time  together, 
counterbalancing  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  by  the  pro- 
cess I  have  already  described,  he  proposed  a  walk  into  the 
streets  before  separating  for  the  night.  On  a  table  at  the 
door  of  the  coffee-room  was  a  tray  filled  with  dirty  tumblers^ 
empty  decanters,  biscuit-plates,  and  other  relics  of  an  enter- 
tainment. The  good-nature  of  my  friend  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  itself. 

« That  poor  fellow,  the  waiter,  has  got  tired  with  his  day's 
work,^»  he  said.  «I  think  FU  just  carry  these  things  to  his 
pantry  for  him.  It's  in  our  way  to  the  front  door. »  He  ac- 
cordingly lifted  the  tray  and  proceeded  towards  '  the  street. 
My  old  enemy,  the  hideous  chambermaid,  hearing  our  steps, 
concluded  it  was  somebody  requiring  her  aid,  and  rushed 
forth  from  a  corner  with  a  bed-candle  in  her  hand.  But  the 
amateur  waiter  not  perceiving  her  approach,  pushed  against 
her  with  such  force  that  in  the  recoil  he  tumbled  fairly  on 
his  back,  ^hile  tumblers,  plates,  and  decanters  fell  in  broken 
fragments  on  his  face.  He  was  a  most  hideous  sight  to  see. 
Blinded  with  the  dregs  of  so  many  jugs  and  bottles,  and  per- 
haps stunned  with  his  fall  and  the  shower  of  crockery  on  his 
head,  he  lay  mute  and  motionless ;  and  the  waiter,  on  his 
arrival,  was  no  less  obstreperous  in  condemnation  of  his  in- 
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trusive  curate.    At  last  my  friend  was  raked,  and  on  paying 
for  all  damage  was  allowed  to  depart. 

« There  ain't  such  a  fellow  in  England,*  ]|p  said,  «for  hand- 
ling a  traj.  I  think  nature  must  have  meant  me  for  a  waiter; 
for  I'm  hanged  if  that  horrid  old  chambermaid  wouldn't  have 
killed  any  other  man  than  me  with  her  confounded  candle- 
stick poked  rights  into  my  eye. »  / 

I  was  ddighted  to  find  that  he  did  not  entertain  a  lower 
idea  of  his  dexterity  in  consequence  of  his  recent  failure,  and 
away  we  walked,  arm-in-arm,  towards  the  quiet  part  of  the 
town.  When  we  got  to  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  said,  «By- 
the-bye,  I  promised  to  look  after  Sam  Horrox's  sweetkeart 
during  his  absence— he's  only  to  be  away  three  weeks.  Come 
down  this  side  street,  and  you'll  see  what  a  fellow  I  am  for 
helping  my  friends. »  He  took  me  down  a  sort  of  lane,  and 
telling  me  to  follow  his  example,  he  climbed  over  a  low  wall, 
and  leaped  down  in  a  little  green  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
Queen  Anne  Street  houses. 

1  Now  hide  yourself  in  that  corner ,  and  you'll  hear  how  I 
plead  the  cause  of  Sam  Horrox ; »  so  saying,  he  went  close  to 
the  house  and  began  to  cough  in  a  very  marked  manner,  just 
under  a  window  in  which  a  light  was  visible. 

« She's  not  gone  to  bed  yet — writing  I  daresay  to  poor  Sant 
—  hovf  delighted  she'll  be  when  I  tell  her  how  faithful  he 
continucis  i « 

« Have  you  heard^  from  him  since  his  departure  then  ? »  I 
asked. 

« Not  I ;  but  I'll  tell  her  so,  just  to  please  her  —  Sophy ! » 
The  candle  evidently  w^as  moved  in  the  upper  room — and  en- 
couraged by  the  symptom,  he  redoubled  his  coughing  with 
more  violence  than  before.  The  window  was  gently  opened 
and  a  soft  voice  enquired— « Who's  there  ?» 
.   « A  friend. » 

« Who  is  it  ?    I  don't  know  your  voice.  ■ 

« He  wrote  to  me  to-day — such  a  letter— *all  full  of  love — 
and  told  me  to  call  on  you  to-night,  and  tell  you  he  adored 
you.  He's  a  devil  of  a  fellow  for  constancy,  and,  you  may 
ep^nd  oit:  it,,   he's   wishing  he  was  here  at  this   v^y  hour. 
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What  shall  I  say  to  the  poor  fellow  in  return?    I  shall  write 
to  morrpw.  > 

•  The  governor  has  he&k  in  a  dwadful  pasdon  all  day,* 
replied  the  yoice. 

«0h  cuss  him  —  he's  a  reg'lar  beast  I  You  ought  to  see 
what's  said  of  him  in  the  letter  —  'pon  my  soul  'twould  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  what  an  example  is  made  of  the  old 
mob.     What  has  he  been  flaring  up  about?* 

« He  says  he  hates  all  the  Irish —  and  Irish  officers  in  par- 
ticular. » 

•  Oh  Lord  1  —  he's  a  trump,  that  old  scoundrel,  after  all. 
The  letter  is  full  of  disgust  at  Irish  captains. » 

«What  letter?*  enquired  the  voice. 

« Your  lover's, »— replied  my  friend  — « he  hates  them  all : 
one  owes  him  no  end  of  money  for  wine. »  (Sam  Horrox,  it 
appears,  was  in  the  wine  trade.)  «Bnt  he'll  arrest  him,  and 
squeeze  the  soul  x>ut  of  him  in  the  bankruptcy  court. » 

•  Who  is  to  be  squeezed  ? — I  don't  quite  understand  v—said 
the  lady,  perplexed. 

<cYou,  my  dear,  he's  such  a  devil  for  squeezing  hands.* 

•  Who?V 

•  You  know  very  well,*  replied  my  friend,  -so  don't  come 
the  pretty-behaved  at  this  time  of  night.  Tell  me  you  are 
devoted  to  him,  and  long  for  his  return — he'll  be  back  from 
the  London  docks  in  three  weeks.* 

f(  Is  Captain  O'Con&or  gone  to  London  ?  * 

•  What  the  devil  do  I  know?* 

•  Who  are  you  ? » 

•  Sam  Horrox's  friend — don't  you  know  me? — I'm  such  a 
fellow  for  meetings  and  assignations!*  At  this  moment  the 
lady  uttered  a  loud  scream,  the  light  was  extinguished  ,  and 
the  back-door  was  suddenly  opened.  Two  or  three  men  rushed 
out  into  the  little  green,  and  pursued  my  friend.  I  luckily 
eflfected  my  escape  over  the  wall ,  bfit  his  actions  were  not 
quite  so  prompt.  Being  somewhat  heavy,  and  restrained  by 
the  tightness  of  his  clothes,  he  was  only  able  to  jump  to  the 
top  of  the  wall ,  whore  he  lay  spread  across  it,  exposing  an 
irresistible  mark  to  the  cudgels  of  his  pursuers,  who  laid  on 
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as  if  ihej  were  threshing  a  sack  of  wheat.  The  struggles  of 
my  friend  Vere  tremendous,  and  his  bellowings  immense.  In 
his  efforts,  his  garments  in  many  quarters  gave  way,  and  at 
last  he  managed ,  more  dead  than  alive ,  to  tumble  himself 
over  the  wall  into  the  stable  lane,  and  there  he  lay  roaring 
for  mercy  as  if  the  sticks  we^  still  in  full  practice  on  his 
ribs.  But  his  enemies  were  not  yet  done  with  him.  A  little 
man  climbed  over  the  wall  with  great  difficulty,  and  catching 
hold  of  my  poor  friend's  collar,  threatened  him  with  tremen- 
dous punishment  if  he  did  not  at  once  tell  who  he  was,  and 
his  intentions  in  holding  conversation  with  his  inmates  at  that 
hour  of  the  night.  Thinking  it  high  time  to  provide  for  my 
own  safety,  I  betook  myself  to  the  Saracen's  Head  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  and  was  just  refreshing  myself  with  a 
tumbler,  when  my  acquaintance  made  his  appearance. 

« There  ain't  such  a  fellow  in  England, »  he  said, « in  getting 
out  of  a  scrape — ^you  wouldn't  have  managed  to  get  away  so 
cleverly — would  you  ?     Confess,  now. » 

«Ton  my  word,*  I  said,  •!  don't  see  so  much  to  boast  of . 
You  have  been  nearly  beaten  into  a  jelly. » 
«Yes,  but  I've  escaped  the  police-office.* 

« How  did  you  manage  ? » 

•  Why  that  old  monster,  it  turned  out,  was  the  father  of 
the  wrong  woman,  and  Sophy —  the  sweetheart  of  Sam  Hor- 
rox,  lived  in  the  next  house.  They  had  been  on  (he  watch 
for  two  or  three  nights  for  some  Irish  captain  that  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  young  lady's  fortune  ;  and  if  I  hadn't 
been  devilish  quick  at  inventing  a  story  they  would  have  had 
me  before  the  magistrate  in  a  moment.  But  I  did  them  — 
you  won't  guess  how?  I'm  a  strange  fellow,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge. • 

•  Can't  possibly  guess, •  I  said,  i' you're  such  a  wonderful 
person  for  expedients. » 

•  Why,  I  offered  them  my  card  —  but  I  hadn't  any  friend's 
in  my  pocket  —  so  I  told  the  old  boy  to  take  out  his  note- 
book and  write  down  my  address.  And  what  do  you  think 
I  told  him  ?    Why,  I  gave  your  name,  old  boy.    Smith,  says 
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I,  lately  from  Bristol,  lodging  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  Wasn't 
that  cleyer,  he?» 

« You  atrocious  scoundrel ! »  I  said ,  grasping  his  throat,  for 
I  confess  I  saw  so  Tisiblj  the  probable  unpleasant  effects  of 
his  story,  that  I  lost  my  temper  completely,  vhow  dare  you 
make  use  of  my  name  in  such  a  detestable  subterfuge  ? » 

« Your  name, »  he  said  ,  alinost  stifled ,  and  looking  prodi- 
giously alarmed,  «it's  any  body's  name — I  said  Smith — Smith 
from  Bristol — do  you  think  there  never  was  a  Smith  in  Bristol 
but  yourself?     Let  me  go — there's  a  good  fellow  !  >» 

I  pushed  him  from  me  with  some  yiolence — but  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  overcome  his  equanimity. 

•  Many  fellows »  he  said,  « would  have  been  quite  at  a  loss; 
but  I'm  such  a  good  hand  at  management,  that  I  put  the  old 
fellow  on  the  wrong  scent  in  a  minute.  There  ain't  a  man 
in  Liverpool  could  have  made  love  at  the  wrong  woman  in 
the  style  I  did.  Horrox  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
me.  • 

•  And  so  ought  the  Irish  captain, «  I  said  bitterly  ;  « he'll 
probably  pay  you  his  thanks  in  person.* 

■  O  Lord !  that's  nothing  to  what  I've  done  in  my  time ; 
but  there's  a  great  pleasure  in  being  useful  to  one's  friends — 
as  you'll  find  in  a  short  time. » 

•  My  dear  sir, »  I  said,  «1  beg  to  decline  all  your  efforts  in 
my  behalf. » 

« Nons^se, «  he  said,  « you're  bashful  —  and  won't  employ 
me  because  you  havn't  known  me  long. » 

« I've  known  you  long  enough  to  see  that  it  is  wiser  to 
refuse  your  aid. » 

•  Stuff — don't  be  shy,  •  he  answered,  «let  us  sup  together 
to-morrow,  and  Til  bet  you  you'll  say  there  ain't  such  a  fel- 
low breathing  for  doing  kind  things.  It's  an  exercise  for  my 
talents.  I  like  to  do  them.  You'll  see  before  long' — good 
night.  • 

All  the  following  day  I  confess  that,,  even  in  business  hours, 
I  thought  of  the  absurd  behaviour  of  my  new  acquaintance, 
and  the  scrape  he  had  got  me  into  by  assuming  my  name. 
On  returning  to  the   hotel,  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  had 
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been  to  call  on  me  twice  Jast  when  I  was  preparing  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  the  waiter  announced  a  little  fat  old  roan, 
dressed  in  the  style  of  a  methodist  preacher,  with  a  robicand 
▼isage,  which  contrasted  strongly  with*  the  solemnity  of  his 
habiliments^    He  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  near  me. 

•  You're  Mr.  Smith,  are  you  not,  8ir?> 
I  bowed. 

•  Living  at  the  Saracen's  Head?* 

•  As  you  see,  sir. » 

•  Oh,  then,  diere's  no  mistake,  and  yon  did  me  the  honour 
of  a  Tisit  to  my  house  last  night  ?  • 

I  suppose  I  looked  astonished,  for  he  immediately  added 
with  a  smile. 

« Don't  think  1  am  angry  in  the  slightest  degree  —  perhaps 
I  ought  to  apologize  for  the  inhospitable  reception  I  gave  your 
companion. » 

•  He  deserved  all  he  got,  >  I  said ;  •  I  wish  yon  had  punished 
him  even  more  than  you  did.  • 

•  Tastes  differ,  •  said  the  little  old  man,  •  perhaps  he  thinks 
he  had  enough  of  it  —  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  highly 
obliged  to  you,  I  assure  you,  for  your  good  opinion  of  the 
lady  you  visited.  • 

•  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  >  I  began  ;  •  the  person 
I  was  with  told  you  wrong — I  never* — 

•  There  is  no  mistake  on  the  subject, »  said  my  visitor;  •  my 
two  sons  are  resolved  on  the  point,  and,  as  they  have  said 
it,  I  believe  I  can  safely  assure  you  that  there  is  no  mistake 
whatever. « 

•  You  will  allow  me,  sir,'»  I  said,  •  with  all  possible  respect 
for  your  sons,  to  inform  you  > — 

« That  you  were  in  my  garden  last  night,  at  one  or  two  in 
the  morning,  serenading  und^r  a  certain  bed-room  window-^ 
I  know  it — so  you  need  give  me  no  information  on  the  point; 
but  since  we  are  both  agreed  as  to  the  fact  of  your  having 
paid  us  a  visit,  perhaps  we  can  settle  quite  as  comfortably 
here,  as  in  our  little  back-green,  the  object  of  your  politely 
stepping  over  our  garden  wall,  and  leaving  us  your  address 
at  that  unusual  hour.  • 
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•  I  aanire  you,  sir,  I  had  no  object  whatever  -^  I  merelj 
accompanied  the  person  yon  astonished  with  the  cudgel ;  he 
said  something  or  other  which  was  replied  to  by  some  young 
lady  whom  1  did  not  see ;  and  suddenly  he  was  put  to  flight 
by  your  appearance ;  and  of  every'  thing  else  I  am  as  igno- 
rant as  that  pickled  salmon.* 

« It  must  be  only  a  failure  of  your  memory,  sir ;  and  my 
two  sons,  I  fear,  must  come  and  refresh  it»  The  lady  you 
visited  is  at  present  an  inmate  of  my  house — a  friend  of  my 
daughter's,  sir.  Since  her  arrival  in  Quisen  Anne's  Street  the 
attentions  of  an  Irish  captain,  of  the  name  of  O'Connor,  have 
been  unremitting ;  and,  as  we  have  decided  objections  to  his 
approaches,  we  were  highly  gratified  that  an  English  lover-— 
a  man  of  your  quiet  habits  and  respectable  character —  for  I 
have  made  enquiries  in  quarters  where  you  are  well  known 
•—has  cut  out  the  military  wooer,  and  I  give  you  notice  that 
your  propositions  are  accepted,  and  that  we  shall  most  deci- 
dedly expect  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock  at  latest.  We  breakfast  punctually  at  that 
hour;  and  Sophy  is  of  cdurse  impatient.* 

•  Sir, »  I  said,  ••  your  language  puzzles  me  very  much.  > 

•I Oh,  no!  it's  very  plain  language  indeed.  You  have  paid 
your  addresses  to  my  visitor.  She  is  a  frie/id  of  my  daughter's 
—  she  is  committed  to  my  charge  —  and  acting  in  the  mean 
time  as  her  guardian,  I  tell  you  that  there  are  no  objections 
to  your  suit,  and  that  the  marriage  must  lake  place  within  a 
month  from  this  time.  • 

irBy  heaven,  sif!  you  Jake  a  great  liberty  with  a  perfect 
stranger. » 

•  T^ot  a  stranger,*  he  said,  « surely,  when  we  have  met 
before  under  such  friendly  circumstances  in  my  back  garden. 
But  1  will  not  detain  you  fronii  your  dinner.  Sophy,  I  may 
tell  you,  has  five  thousand  pounds,  and  expectations  from 
her  uncle  for  as  much  more.  ^  1  beg  to  leave  yoiTmy  card, 
and  I  wish  you  a  very  good  appetite  for  your  dinner.  * 

I  looked  at  the  card,  and  saw  « Trivett  ^  Sons,  packers  and 

warehousemen— private  residence,  152,  Queen  Anna's  Street.  * 

I  must  say  the  pickled  salmon  remained  untasted.     I  could 
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not  imagihe  vhat  the  old  gentleman  could  mean,  and  even 
doubled  vhelber  lie  was  serious  in  bis  behayiour.  One  thing 
Was  yery  evident,  that  he  was  determined  to  force  Miss  Sophj 
on  my  hand  whether.  I  wished  it  or  not ;  and  such  a  reflec- 
tion did  not,  of  cour^,  tend  very  much  to  raise  her  in  my 
estimation.  I  determined  at  all  hazards  not  to  allow  myself 
to  be  forced — no,  not  by  all  the  packers  and,  warehousemen 
in  England — into  a  marriage  with  a  person  I  did  not  know, 
and  whose  mode  of  yielding  to  one's  entreaties  was  so  very 
unusual.  I  will  not  conceal  that  there  were  other  reasons 
that  made  the  very  idea  of  being  entrapped  into  matrimony 
revolting  and  unendurable.  Some  impediments  which  circum- 
stances had  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  mutual  attachment,  which 
had  subsisted  for  a  long  time  between  me  and  the  niece  of 
Mr.  Spriggs — a  former  member  of  this  circuit — had  been  in  a 
great  measure  removed  by  the  pleasure  which  that  most 
calumniated  gentleman  had  experienced  in  seeing  his  character 
placed  in  its  proper  light  by  the  biography  of  him  which  I 
read  not  long  ago  to  this  society.  He  had  written  to.  me  in 
.  the  kindliest  spirit,  and  had  even  allowed  mc  no  very  indistinct 
hopes  of  an  early  interview  with  his  niece,  and,  in  fact,  with 
the  realization  of  all  my  desires.  He  had  given  Miss  Black 
permission  to  receive  my  letters,  and  I  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  an  answer  to  one  I  had  sent  her  since  my  arrival  in 
Liverpool.  The  idea  of  allowing  myself,  therefore,  to  be 
bullied  in  the  way  proposed  by  Mr.  Trivett  was  inadmissible, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  treat  any  efibrt  made  to  ensnare  or 
force  me  witli  the  indignation  it  deserved.  I  was  engaged  in  these 
reflections  when  the  waiter  came  up,  and  asked  if  it  would  be  to 
join  me  at  the  table  safe  for  Mr.  Skivers  ? » 1  said. «  Who  is  he?  By 
all  means  let  him  come  in.  Can  it  be  a  challenge?  I  thought; 
if  so,  I  shall  soon  set  this  Mr.  Skivers  to  the  right-about.  • 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  my  friend  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  walked  up  to  where  I  sat,  looking  anxiously 
round  at  the  other  boxes,  to  assure  himself  that  none  of  the 
Messrs.  Trivett  wece  in  the  neighbourhood. 

•  All  right,  I  see,-  he  said.     "Fm  such  a  fellow  for  know- 
ing the  way  to  give  impudent  fellows  the  slip!" 
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« It's  a  flort  of  knowledge,  sir,  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would 
teach  me,«  I  said,  feeling  very  angry  at  seeing  the  indi- 
vidual who,  I  could  not  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  all  my  em- 
barrassment. 

«  That's  right, »  he  replied,  not  perceiving  the  severity  of 
my  speech  ;  « jou'll  learn  an  immense  number  of  things  from 
me.  I  knew  you  wonld  see  I  was  an  extraordinary  sort  of 
fellow  before  you  knew  me  long ;  and  I  think  I  may  now 
say  I've  done  your  business.*  So  saying,  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  shook  mine,  as  if  he  was  congratulating  me  on  some 
very  great  piece  of  good  fortune. 

■  Waiter,*  he  said,  «bring  in  the  kidneys  and  a  bottle  of 
port-wine  ;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to-night,  and  had  better 
victual  the  garrison.  • 
•  •!(  you  mean,  Mr.  Skivers,*  I  began^-* 

«0h,  sink  the  Mister!  Call  me  Tom.  Aj  name's  Tom 
Skivers. « 

«If  you  mean,  Mr.  Skivers,  to  include  me  in  the  number  of 
people  who  have  much  to  do  to-night,  or  think  ycNi  will  per- 
suade me  to  climb  over  any  more  garden  walls  • — 

•  And  get  walloped  with  any  more  cudgels,  eh?»  he  added; 
«gad,  how  the  old  walking-stick  rained  on  your  back!  But 
you  shouldn't  mind  things  of  that  kind.  I've  had  a  stick 
across  my  own  back  before  now. » 

«I  beg  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Skivers,  that  it  wdA  your  back 
was  the  sufferer,  not  mine.  And  as  to  your  having  had  sticks 
laid  on  your  back ,  I  can  only  say  I'm  not  the  least  asto- 
nished ,  and  moreover  should  not  be  much  surprised,  if  my 
own  cane  took  a  fancy  of  the  same  sort.  * 

«'Pon  my  soul,  it  does  me  good  to  meet  with  a  man  that 
enters  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  my  behaviour.  You  think 
you've  seen  one  of  my  cleverest  performances!  Lord  bless 
ye ! — laughing  at  old  Trivett,  and  escaping  so  neatly,  was  no- 
thing to  what  you'll  see  yet.  This  very  night  I'll  show  you 
a  masterpiece.     But  here  come  the  kidneys.  • 

The  man's  good-nature  was  so  imperturbable  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  angry  with  him  long.  We  supped 
very  amicably  together,  and  rapidly  emptied  the  decanter.  I 
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was  not  without  some  curiosity  to  dificOTer  wliat  the  master- 
piece was  he  calculated  on  showing  me,  and  I  questioned  him 
on  the  subject  in  a  way  that  I  fear  led  him  to  believe-  that  I 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  his  admirers. 

« I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, »  he  said,  « there's  no  use  talking 
about  it.  I'm  a  man  of  action,  and  never  waste  time  in  words. 
Waiter,  bring  in  a  bottle  of  champagne.  I  always  feel  my 
genius  brightened  by  a  bumper  or  two  of  the  sparkler.  > 

The  waiter  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  proceeded  to  unrol 
the  silver  paper,  and  untwist  the  wire  from  the  cork  ;  but 
Mr.  Skivers,  who  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  ^him  of 
showing  his  ingenuity,  seized  the  bottle,  and  gave  the  cork  a 
tremendous  turn  with  his  finger  and  thumb*-a  service  which 
in  such  hot  weather,  and  with  such  an  effervescent  beverage, 
was  by  no  means  required.  The  whole  contents  of  the  bottle 
spurted  out  in  every  direction,  bestowing  most  of  its  atten- 
tions on  the  face  .and  clothes  of  a  respectable  gentleman  in 
the  neighbouring  box,  who  was  instantaneously  blinded  by  the 
shower,  and  only  recovered  his  breath  and  eyesight,  when 
Mr.  Skivers  (in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  throwing  the  bottle 
among  the  tea-things  of  another  quiet-looking  individual  in  the 
box  on  the  other  side)  began  mopping  his  coat  and  counter 
nance,  to  the  manifest  astonishment  and  perplexity  of  the  ob- 
ject of  these  polite  attentions. 

« There  never  was  such  a  hand  at  making  a  cork  fly  as  I 
am  ! »  exclaimed  Mr.  Skivers,  while  engaged  in  rubbing  down 
his  victim.  « Waiters  and  people  like  that  are  generally  so 
awkward.  But  Tve  a  knack  at  most  things,  and  opening  a 
bottle  is  one  of  them. » 

•  Waiter!*  cried  the  gentleman  in  the  other  box,  who  was 
evidently  a  Welshman  from  his  accent,  « py  Cot  here's  a  levil 
of  a  strimmatch !  The  tea-pot  is  all  proke,  py  Cot,  and  te 
hot  water  squirted  all  over  my  face.  I'll  stick  the  fork  in 
the  powels  of  the  rascal  that  played  the  trick. » 

•I  There  isn't  another  fellow  in  Liverpool  could  have  shied 
it  so  neatly, »  .said  Mr.  Skivers,  looking  round  in  a  state  of 
amazement   at  the  Welshman's  non-approval  of  so  admirable 
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a  performance.    « Bring  another  bottle,  waiter,  and  don't  be 
go  confoundedly  awkward  again. » 

Harmony,  afker  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  me,  was 
restored,  and  the  waiter  was  allowed  to  perform  his  functions 
in  peace.  The  sparkler,  as  he  called  it,  seemed  to  have  an 
inspiring^effect  on  Mr.  Skiyers;  he  became  prodigiously  kind  and 
attentive  to  every  person  in  the  coffee»room  ;  and  as  he  was 
really  a  good-hearted  fellow,  he  made  various  efforts  to  sooth 
the  ruffled  tempers  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  suffered  from 
his  intromissions  with  the  champagne.  He  lifted  one  of  the 
candles  from  our  table,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  face  had  suffered-  from  the  froth,  who  had  quietly 
resumed  the  perusal  of  the  Times ^  and  was  evidently  deeply 
intent  on  the  leader. 

•  Poor  fellow,  he's  not  sexj  young  now,  and  hasn't  light 
enough^ «  he  said  to  me.  •  Another  candle  will  help  him 
amazingly,  and  we  can  see  quite  well  enough  to  drink.  I'm 
always  finding  out  ways  of  being  useftil. » 

Before  however,  he  had  time  to  sing  his  own  praises  much 
further,  the  old  gentleman  jumped  up  with  something  very  like 
an  oath,  and  the  paper  was  in  aflame.  He  threw  it  from  him 
in  immense  alarm,  and  the  whole  double  paper,  in  a  state  of 
complete  conflagration,  was  floated  into  the  Welshman's  box, 
and  unfortunately  alighted  oh  his  head.  In  an  agony  of  fear, 
and  giving  utterance  to  the  most  astounding  cries  and  impre^ 
cations,  he  rushed  up  the  coffee-room  in  a  blaze ;  hut  Mr. 
Skivers  got  to  the  sideboard  before  him,  and  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  an  enormous  jug,  which  was  unluckily  'filled  with 
beer,  upon  his  head,  and  when  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  burning  paper,  he  found  him- 
self deluged  and  nearly  blinded  with  the  excellent  double  XX, 
for  which  the  Saracen's  Head  has  been  long  renowned. 

« You  owe  your  life  to  me,  sir,  •  said  Mr.  Skivers.  « If  it 
had  not  been  for  my  presence  of  mind,  I'm  hanged  if  the 
other  gentleman  wouldn't  have  burned  you  to  death  ;  but 
there  never  was  a  man  so  ready  as  I  am^  I  don't  think 
there's  another  chap  in  Liverpool  would  have  been  so  handy 
with  the  jug. » 
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«r  Pj  Cot,  I  shall  reward  you  for  this  if  I  liye  another  day !  • 
said  the  Welshman,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

« A  medal,  or  piece  of  plate,  of  coarse,  >  replied  Mr.  Skivers. 
•  Well,  1  don't  care  if  yon  give  me  a  small  token  ;  hat  If  I 
were  you,  I  wonld  not  allow  the  incendiary  in  No.  4  to  es- 
cape.» 

« Sir,  •  said  that  gentleman,  out  of  hreath  with  his  alarm, 
and  the  violent  efforts  he  had  made  to  contain  his  anger, 
>  you  came  and  maliciously  placed  a  candle  heneath  my  news- 
paper, and  might  have  set  iBre  to  the  whole  honse.  I  will 
prosecute  you  for  wilful  fire>raising,  if  it  cost  me  a  thousand 
pounds. » 

^  « Vou're  a  set  of  ungrateful  fellows,  •  said  Mr.  Skivers,  re- 
turning to  where  I  had  sat,  an  astonished  spectator  of  these 
extraordinary  events,  « and  I've  a  great  mind  never  to  lend  a 
friend  a  candle,  or  extinguish  a  fire  again,  as  long  as  I  live. 
Waiter  another  bottle  of  champagne,  and  tell  those  two  men 
to  make  less  noise.  That  Welshman  ought  to  pay  for  the 
beer,  and  the  cups,  and  tea-pot. » 

The  two  gentlemen  left  the  coffee-room,  probably  to  take 
legal  advice,  and  Mr.  Skivers ,  filling  up  a  bumper  of  the 
sparider,  said — •  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  if  you  ever  saw  mieh 
an  ingenious  chap  as  I  am  in  your  life  ?  > 

«ln  getting  into  scrapes,  I  never  saw  your  equal, »  I  ans- 
wered. 

■  And  out  of  them,  too?  Oh,  by  George,  I've  too  many 
brains !  1  sometimes  wish  I  had  fewer  —  but  it's  impossible. 
You'll  see  this  very  night.  > 

« Haven't  I  seen  enough  ? »  I  asked.  « I  assure  you  I'm  quite 
satisfied.* 

« Enough !  You've  seen  nothing  yet ;  but  at  twenty  minu- 
tes past  twelve  to-night — then  I'll  astonish  you.  • 

« Why  do  you  delay  your  performance  so  long  ?  • 
I  •  She  can't  get  ready  before.  > 

•  Who  ? . 

Mr.  Skivers  winked  in  a  very  knowing  manner,  and  or- 
dered a  third  bottle  of  champagne. 

Those  we  had  already  drunk  had  had  their  usual  effect.    I 
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was  not  nearly  so  mnch  disinclined  for  an  adventure  as  I  bad 
been  before  supper ;  and  as  1  bad  finallj  made  up  mj  mind 
about  Mr.  Triyett's '  astonishing  proposition,  and  knew  that 
in  this  free  and  enlightened  country  no  man  can  be  married 
against  his  will,  I  gave  a  loose  to  my  spirits,  and  was  in  a 
short  time  nearly  as  frisky  as  my  friend. 

•  She's  an  affectionate  creature,  •  be  said,  «and  so  dreadfully 
clever.  She  ought  to  marry  a  schoolmaster — but  some  fellows 
are  lucky  and  some  aren't.  I'm  a  famous  fellow  for  saying 
pithy  things. » 

There  was  no  denying  the  truth  of  a  proposition  so  pithily 
enounced,  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  did  not  quite  see  its 
application. 

•  I  hope  the  luck  yon  talk  of, »  I  said,  •  is  experienced  in 
your  own  person  ;  for  up  to  the  present  time  ,  what  with 
buffets,  and  breakages,  and  cudgellings,  you've  been  rather 
unfortunate.  >* 

•  Me ! —  I  never  was  unfortunate  in  my  life  ;  and  'pon  my 
soul,  1  b'lieve  if  I  were  to  lay  myself  out  for  it,  I  might  have 
my  choice  of  all  the  girls  in  Liverpool. » 

«But  you've  fixed  on  this  clever  one?* 

« Lord  bless  you,  she  fixed  it  herself!  The  moment  I  talked 
of  a  post-chaise  she  offered  to  get  ready  her  carpet-bag,  and 
would  be  shockingly  disappointed  if  ^  any  thing  occurred  to 
hinder  the  expedition. » 

« Then,  1  hope  -nothing  will  occur,  for  disappointments  of 
that  kind  are  very  difficult  to  bear. » 

« Why—  bless  me ! »  he  said,  opening  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
meni,  abow  the  deuce  can  any  thing  occur  when  I  am  near 
to  make  every  thing  straight?  Haven't  I  told  you  that  the 
whole  matter  is  under  my  management?  And  I  must  candidly 
confess  that  there  isn't  a  fellow  anywhere  so  good  at  arrang- 
ing an  elopement. « 

« An  elopement !     Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? » 

« Make  a  poor  girl  happy. »  he  said.  •  She  has  been  sighing 
for  some  time.  She's  such  a  one  to  talk,  and  write,  and 
paint  flowers,  and  .play  the  guitar,  and  work  Daniel  in  the 
lions'   den  on  the  top    of  footstools.    And,   besides  all  that, 
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die's  terj  fond  of  literature,  and  bad  written  a  book,  *  The 
Lores  of  Diasdi/  a  romantic  poem  ;  and,  if  it  weren't  fbat 
Bbe's  rather  little ,  and  has  a  squeaky  voice  ,  and  one  leg  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  and  something  the  matter  widi 
one  of  her  eyes,  and  some  pimples  on  her  nose,  and  a  com- 
plaint of  the  spine,  and  rheumatism  in  her  ^rist,  and  is  thirty- 
nine,  and  has  no  money,  I'm  hanged  if  there  wovld  be  a 
prettier  girl  than  she  is  in  England. » 

«She  must  be  a  prodigious  beauty, »  I  said,  laughing. 

•  Oh,  for  them  that  look  only  to  the  intellect,  she's  perfec- 
tion !  I"  made  the  declaration  to  her  this  -morning  before 
breakfast.  I  told  you  I  would  show  you  what  a  genius  1  had 
before  long  —  and,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  youll  be 
reaDy  amazed  at  my  cleverness. » 

'  iBut  how  am  I  to  be  a  witness  to  it?*  I  enquired. 
« By  seeing  it  with  your  own  eyes-«-don't  be  the  least  alarm- 
ed. To  make  every  thing  secure,  I  am  going  to  drive  the 
carriage  myself.  .  We  shall  take  the  railway  at  Preston,  and 
post  on  from  Lancaster.  Nothing  can  be  nicer ;  and ,  as  I 
have  no  particular  business,  I  really  think  it's  the  best  thing 
I  can  do. » 

« But  still  I  don't  see, »  I  said,  •  how  all  this  can  help  me 
in  appreciating  your  abilities. »  , 

•  Why,  won't  you  ^ee  it  all?  How  the  deuce  should  you 
be  able  to  judge  of  it  unless  by  looking  on ,  and  observing 
how  admirably  every  thing  is  managed.  Youll  be  inside, 
beside  the  lady,  of  course — but  you'll  be  able  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  There  never  was  such  a  fellow,  I  really  be- 
lieve, with  such  a  fund  of  talent!  I  am  actually  sometimes 
astonished  at  myself. » 

•  I  don't  the  least  wonder  at  it,  •  I  said ;  >  but  who  is  the 
lady  all  this  time  ?  > 

•  Come  now,  that's  too  bad, »  said  Mr.  Skivers,  darling  his 
forefinger  facetiously  into  my  ribs.  -You've  kept  in  your 
gratification  very  well,  but  don't  try  tricks  on  tiavellers.  I 
saw  you  knew  my  secret  from  the  very  beginning. » 

«'Pon  my  honour,  I  never  suspected  your  secret  —  I  knew 
nothing  of  your  plots — and  even  now » 


It  fhjmfis  |to«/;  end.  ithiH'^,  jn^tltlie  4biiig  lor  ^  jioetefisc.  .«9^ 
iMHvr  thttt  tto  wufidcvr'9  mt^  imy  nuiid's  at  reali  dad  i  lee  l^y 
your  face  you'll,  not  be  the  cause  of  the  poor  girl's  loging  her 
io|uaB(^>  •,.';•-.,  r 

^Whj,  if  ^UliHg  dbe^iil^  W  19 -^1  ihnt!a  naqniited,  and  Tfxm 
manage  ito  drive. eKpeditioiisIgf^  ttf  f sesHMi,  1  Ain't  iaueh^eate.» 

^.TJm  ««iliriQr  wiU'do  jibe  fM.  So  naw  nsrap  jronipelf  ki  a 
ddakr-r^iMit  ^iMir.:ncckQkiih  .up  lo  yo^r  mdulh,  jnd,  your  rhat 
over  your  eyes,  and  let  us  be, off.  The  pjoor^^roalure  i^ jpevhapb 
•vaftiag^fiw.^lis,alReaAy:»'/  .,   ..-..., 

•  jfVe  finished  ihe  Jait  ibulM|ier  of  Ae  sjnarklte^  pind  proceeded 
Avaugh  a  nonsideraUe portion lOf  th^  tittm/ahdatlaat^tiqiped 
-at  4he  enlranoe.  to  a  .eoiintryMlbdfciBg  lcne,f  on  Ihe  noad  t^ 
'Wavertsee  ;  .a«#  Mr.Skit^rs,  as  umnd,  ibegan  i|is.  serenade  <rf 
isovgha  and  spitbpgs.,  ab  ^if  he  mete  a  YepresmtMiTe  of  sore- 
Mffoat.  '      .         '      I  .  . .  J 

• '«  What  a  d«ttc&  of  « Intisanoel »  he  sa(id~«  only  loot  there'! 
mine  person  Is  giifaig  >li  party  in  (Us  kne,  and  half  a  do^en 
earcMges  av*  at  <tfae  Mher  iend.  flbw  'are  me  to  jbid  out  .our 
own?  and  fa»w  ja  iDozy  Toimy  ta^^scape  ohserrotioit?  Now, 
oAer  Allows  ^wopld  despair  under  these  ciroumstances,  bJt 
yonttl^gee'  how  Till  manage,  ^  He  left  off  his  amatory  expec- 
torations, and  w«ni '  fQPiwtaKd  4o  i:eoonnoi(ro.  There  was  a 
great  colleotion*  of  flies  and  Oiacfaiey-^oaches,  and  MMqng  the 
bopiber.  Sie  eouldl  notidistingaiah  the  one  he  had  ordered  to 
be  in  waiting,  BoUotwing  at  last  ^  low  wWslle,  wUek^I 
to«ic  a»  a  sigMi  >for i my  a j^proaoh ,  il  ^aine  up  to  him,  and 
f^ceived  ky  his^iside  a  Teiy  diminiitive  fismale  figure  wrap- 
ped «p  ik  a  lavge  cloak.  The  ^ight  was  very  dafic.  On  seeing 
»e,  he  placed  4he  fetdy  under  my*  protection,  who  dung  to 
tne  as  if  ii»  ^great  agit/itioii,  hut  said  nothing.  I  .^as  equally 
silent/  Another  low  whbtle:  broogbt  us  up  i  to  whene  Mt 
Shifiers^ad  ati  last  sMoeeded  in  discovering  his  vieWel^,  and 
opening  iive  doiir  hfanielf ;  (/for,  in  fatet,  the  driver  ihad  left 
his  ftorsesf^he  pitfimd- iiis  in,  ^nd  nionntM  the  box.i   Bafoiv^. 
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bowerer ,  lie  bad  time  to  apply  big  whip  -86  ag  to  gcA  his 
horses  into  motion,  we  heard  a  prodigioos  BmUe  fa  fh^nl^ 
and  in  a  short  time  our  friend  was  seiated  hj  the  leg  by  a 
brawny-looking  roan,  in  a  large  coat  and  glazed  hat,  and 
pulled  most  mercilessly  firom  his^  seat^  tn  spite  of-  his  utmost 
resistance. 

« rU  teach  ye  to  be  a  playing  your  tricks  on  my  xMsses «  I 
.wool,»  said  the  man*^iI-Ye  a  mind  to  khodc  yo^^r  brains 
o]»t,--^or  steal  this  here  coach^  and  them  'ere  hanimals. »  .  . 
«  Let  go  my  leg! »  cried  Mr  Skiversv  « you'y«  split  my  trowsen 
with  your  inferoal  tags-.-^it  was  only  a  mistake  after  all; 
I  thought  this  was  my  carriage.  > 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  scrambled  down ,    partly  ¥oIun^ 
tarily,   and   partly   by    force,,  and  fell  flat  on  the  road  just 
under  the  wheels.    The  successful  charioteer  mounted  the  box, 
and   my '  ficiend  twiried  and.  twisted  himself  from  his  danger- 
ous  position .  jjust  in  time ;    for  on  a  man  conHag  out  of  the 
house  nearest  to  where  we  stood,  and  crying  in  aloudToice, 
« Mr  Trivett's  carriage ! »  the  coachman  cracked  his  whip,,  and 
.chirped  to  his  horses,    and  inveigled  them  into  a  t)rot-*-«Mr 
Trivetti"  I  thought*^*  heme's  a  concatenation  of  events!— -the 
-man   in  the   whole  world  we  had  most  reason  to  avoid..  «— 
The   little,  woman   in  the. < mean  time  clung  so  close  to  me^ 
that  ,1  could  hardly  move^     We  pulled  up  at  the  little  iron 
gate;  and  standing  in  the  doorway,  waiting  for  th^ir  carriage, 
I  distinctly  .recognised  my  peremptory  visitor  of  the.mominj^, 
accompanied   by.  a*  tall  strong  thick-whiskered  man>    who  I 
concluded  was  oiie  of  hia  sons,  and  two:  Ibdies  so  enveloped 
in  th^ir  cloMcs  that  I  oould^  distinguish  nothing  either  of  their 
face   or   figure.     At .  this  .  moment   both  .  doors  of  oiur  c(f9ch 
were    opened.     The    driver  storming  like' a  demoniac  at  me 
when   he   perceived-  his  unexpected  fare,    and  Mr  Skivers  at 
the  other,  pressing  us  to  retreat' or  all  was  over — we  lost  no 
time  in   bundling   out,    aind  fortunately  the  carriage  he  had 
really   secured,    was  dOse  at  hand  and  rebdy  to  receive  il$« 
We  .spraAg'  iiltb   it,    while  Skivers  mounted  the'bofx,  ^fter 
whi^petfing / ;to  us  that. -he  knew  he  bad  astonished  ua  with 
his  admirabte  jabiUtiea  in  all,  poteiUe  wftjs,    pacticularj(y  in 


defoMdiviK  4nMa  •  dkly  »— biit  mpid  asf  we  were,  ure  did  not; 
effect  our  escape  without  being  discovered.  Oo  the  first  roll 
of  our  wheel  I  heard  the  ii^ell^known  ^oite  of  Mr  Trivett 
ealling"  ale.  bj  name  .and  -iorder&ig  our  charioteer  to  stop  on 
pain  of  deaAh..  iBot  Mr  Skivers  handled  his.  whip  with  amaz- 
ingi  dexterity  ,  a^i  all  that  was  .left  for  bur  pursiier  was  to 
evder  his  ]arv4S7  to  follow  us-  wherever  we  went ,  and  not  to 
let  us  out  of  his  sight  for  a  monieht.  We  were  soon  trot- 
ting gaSlj.along  in  oeuntrj  roads.:  and  as  I  felt  assured  that 
the  tired  animals  in  their  street-coach  could  not  possibly 
follow  us  above  a  mile,  I  began. to  enjoy  the  absurdity  of 
the  adventure,  and  tnniing  to  my  companion  adced  her  if 
she  was  alarmed. 

•  Near  you,»  she  said  in  a  languishing  voice,  ait  is  impos- 
tAhik  to  fear.'  The  mind,  directed  by  its'. sentiments  to  its 
ti^ile  impulses,  is  unconscious  of  the  agitations  of^ordinary 
nature ,  #hen  eipectation  is  ftflfilled  and  hope  is  mergM  in 
realization. » 

As  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  she  meant,  I  tried  her 
on  other  subjects. 

« Mr  Skivers  has  been  very  active  in  his  preparations , »  I 
said. 

•  Words  will  always  be  inadequate  to  express  the  obliga- 
tions he  has^laid  me  under  ;  and  though  till  this  hour  I  never 
heard  your  voice,  I  think  I  may  confide  the  sensibilities  of 
my  spirit  to  the  sympathizing  breast  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
given  me.  so  convincing  a  proof  of  his  regard.  The  female 
temperament,  modified  by  circumstances  of  time  and  education, 
Taries  in  various  individuals.  In  me  openness  is  the  greatest 
characteristic—  openness  as  expressive  of  mental  power ;  and, 
therefore,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  throwing  myself  un- 
reservedly into  the  arms  of  the  object  of  my  choice. » 

•  He's. a  happy  mapj»  I  said,,  wondering,  at  the  sape  time, 
at  the  mutual  attachment  of  two  such  extraordinary  beings. 

•  YeSy  he  is  a  happy  man — his  talents  I  know.^  and  of  his 
reverence  of  literary  pre-eminence  I  have  the  surest  proofs. 
Oh  f   how   little   did  1  think  of  this  blessed  moment  w|ien  I 


ttod   to  Bit  ^l«jpirt{^' Ae  gttlQir  fH  n  op^  wMdlr  in  ^mm- 
^aaate  L0ilgel» 

«i9  tbfit  otear  hoK?*  I  mkisi^i 

•  Netfp  henK^iig  on  the  Mh  Tdad,  one  swiset  katf^nll^ 
from  Billitol;  but  -irfeeAwer'  nmsH  lojgeUi^  thMe  is  Foaie^ 
gnamate  Lodg^e^so'  it  ig  nlMy  jm,AA-vikj  heart! »  Sbo  todk  mj 
bdnd  aM  pliMied  it  oil' the  porMovof  licarf  bodf  wluk«  Av 
said  her  heart  ynM;  add  prvhaUj  Ihat  waff  the  «itaation  if 
had   Chosen ,    ftir  .  there   wag  oertainlj.  aotUhg  elao.    1  draw*' 

'i  «Ydti'jre  coMwii  she  said. 

•  Fiir  frdm  it^n  I  answered^  «I  ShA it^o ffpressMkf  hot^;aiHl,i 
if  I  knew  the  road,  I  should  offer  to. change. plaon  with  lb. 
Skivecs. »     .     . 

^ «  ViThen  I  saj  yon're  cold «  I  mean  raeniallj;.  whonoe  .tbps 
apatiij  pTr-tbis  coWindiff^reftfie?  'lis  not  what  I  ^xpeoted*  oft 
a  journey  of.  (his  kbid.  (  expected  fk,^}imfie  ,of  flame  ,.  a  soul 

of  j6re. » 

•  •     • 

«I  can  only  apologize  Cor  your  disappointment^ »  I  said, 
•  by  reminding  you  that  this  Ute-a-tite  is  quite  unexpected  on 
my  part.* 

« And  you  ar^  oppressed  with  the  unwonted  nature  of  y pur 
position ;  but  be  oppressed  with  feelings  of  uncertainty  no 
longer.     1  am  yonrsJ  •  . 

.  «Mine,  madam?  ^pon  my  soul,  jou  amaze  me!» 

•Do.  I?  *You  did  not  know  then  the  strength  of'  thy 
Theodosia's/mind,  how  infinitely  ber  genius  raised  her  abovia 
the  formal  pedantries  of  ordinary  life..  When  /  love,  'lU 
"i^ilh  my  whole  soul !  and  I  iling  myself  oii  your  bosom,' 
certain  of  awakening  a  response  to  my  own  trusting,  loving, 
burning  sentiments. « 

•This  is  a  scene  that  .Mr  Skivers  never  led  me  to' expect, » 
I  said. 

« Nor  me, »  ^he  replied ;  « fae  led  tbB  to  atitiieipate  ^  diffet^nt 
behaviour— he  painted  you  sighing— dying!  Could  I  resist Ihb 
description  t-^could  I  forget  the  looks  you  had  Ciist  on*  my 
window  at  Pomegranate  Lodge. » 

*I  never  knew  such  a  placd  in  my  Hfd.  ^ 


/ 


iM  Mt  166  f «f^-4lfe  ftuthdrtestf  of  fhe*  ''Lot^s  df-Dfadia''  eaar 
dtp'  b<»r  p«ii'M-  ^tii^  ;  biit  tiA-Hdci  y«m  ietty  iHtii  jm  im 
filled  irifli  AdMMtton  df  Kterarf  f^tenl?  »  ' 

#No,  I  *J  «<yf  'de«rf  if.* 

--^llttif  y^  b«rti  M  poss^^  a  tr^ar^lii^  so  iny^liiabfe  M  m^-^ 
itHA^se  fbitigg  ^ere  told  me  Vy  Mi^'flkrv^'i  be  found  xfttt 
ftHC  y^  Were  the  MiDPeM^SniilA  "^h&iis^  tiy  irftf eh  my 
ddtfii^,  Mttif  iketi  (6  my  miiijit  iil  Ore  neiiglibburb^dd  tff 
tH^d),  litid  b«  immediMely  i^i^mi  fiiriis^tf  to'slflnrilnMte  bdtb 
thnl)  Mtf  ^a^V^nd  ktoake  fi»'«' loVer^ltaf^^yr  and  tie  bai' 
adoe^ediid-^Mld'b&^^ttlf'ii  Sb^Wjgaih  bM^  bers^If^'tfolenfly 
sfgetink  my  b#«Mt,  afid  I  cdAfe^  t  did  k>f'kiky#  ^hat  «» 

*  i  m#it  really  try  to  ^top  Mf  Skltei^s.  •  I  saod  al  kut,^  «  aiid 
I  akall  Walk  IqA.  *  ^^  '•     • 

«Jiiek!{  baekt«  sbii  €^M,  in  a  dteadfully  sbriH  vdoe,  « witb 
mined  yifoipei^tiV' bH^bied  hopes ^  an^  damaged  reputation!- 
I'b«ie^'two  cobaina  in  4i«  mlliiia ft^^^^^    '.:.-' 

i«  }f  yoti  'bad  .  ftrer  bniMMM  in  Ibe  yeomanry «  I  nnibl  still 
inmit  on  teavtng  you;    Bto}>,  Mr  Skivers!  fitdp!» 

Bat  Mr  Skivers  was  too  busy  flogging  his  unfortunate  icnftle 
to  'alt^iid   to   irbat  I  said.    Kveff'MitsXowqr'B  ejabidatiens, 
wbidk   "^ivBre 'not  iinKke   a  ralilnray   mbistlev   Were   scarcely' 
amdibhf ;  bnl  It  stHiik  :me  the  bigbest  noteri  i  of  her  voices  must 
h»ie; vAachild  him,   for  bd  InirneA  roviid^.  ind  beUmring  oot^ 
•  Screaming  there! — draw  it  mild,  Mr  Smith !«  conttnvied  \£A 
flagellation   of  the   exhausted  horses.     My.Mtutien  was  now 
qufte  Intolerable.    My  romantic  and/Kterar{|r  companion  could 
m)t  be/pJBrs«ad^d  it  WaEs  a  'mistake  .4kf  h^  Irietid  Mr  SkivBrs^ 
ated  that  somo  other  Mr  Smith  oi^gbt'to  bein  mjy  IplaiDe,    fibO) 
cedklimsied;  sometimes  tlryiog  to  coax,  aid  sometiities  to  buttyy 
till,   losing   patience  entirely,    I  made  an  efloH.  to  dpHi  the. 
dafrfv  md   ftbg  vljrself.  in   desjieratiaB  oul  «l>f>  the  carriage, 
aMbovffb   it i.  was  foing.  jb^  a  rapid  pace-t-tbe  poor  animnls 
being   excited  to  unusual  exertions  by.  the  perpetMal::SWeasii|gj 
ifaL :  rtooorisgiiig  isxoUniatioiislfvf  Am  .Oribrer.    .WWle  iA  this 


^r^tchf^.  7  predicament ,   I  mddenlj':fett  a  tvesiei^u^ijeilc, 
which. «eiit:D(|6,  with*  all  iP7  ^ weight,  on  itgLJiUte  copipapioii,! 
who  was  iAt(]thAt,pomen|'ia.die  midst  of •  m- moYing  appeal  to 
my   gensibitities ;   and   )l. perceived  tbat  we*  were  OTerlbrown^ 
but   how  it  had  been  managed  it  was  too/.da^k  to,  s|llpw  me 
tp.  see.  •  Mr  Skivers  ^ad  run  against  one  of.  tbe  long  Irovgha 
aLthe  door  t>f  a  wayside  inn,  at  which  the  horses- are  walfc-^ 
edr^the.  wheel  had  4;ome  off  in  the  ooac^ssion,  and  we  were 
c^t  suddenly    dawn,  to  Ihe  ground;   hut  the  charioteer  was. 
not  'JO   fortunate**— he^  yr^s  prcypelled    from  his  elevated  seat 
with  great  force  into  the  trqugh,  whi^  happened' to  be  folt 
of  water,  .:and.as  I  have  expWned  to  you  that  he  was  of  a 
very  stout  configaralion^   it  will  not  surprise  you  to; he  told»^ 
tb^t;  he  fiUed  w  closely  between  tlfe  sides,,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  pull  him  out.     The  people  of  the  inn  came  tO: 
ofurn  aid 'ifi)4ilfeighl5d.  and  were  no  littl^  astonished  at  seeing 
only  a  pair  of  very  thick  legs  projecting,  from  their  watering-! 
ti^otigh, .  aiid .  hearing  a  vcMce  half  choked  by  the  water  bdiow- 
ing  for  assistance.    Miss  Towsy  was  lifted  ogt*  and  laid'  on  a 
sofa.     Mr  Skivers,  the  moment  he  was  r^leatod  ,>  shook  him- 
sblf  like  a' Newfoundland   do^;  ^ftto  a  swim ,    aild  I  was  in 
hopes  he   was  at  last  a  liltle  crest-fitllen  after  00  many  mSa- 
advmitures. 

•  It  a&n't  every  one,  I  can  tell  you,»  he  safid,  nconld  have 
driven  round  that  comer  in  the  way  I  did.  Many  feHdt^s 
would  have  ups6t  the  eoach  altogether;  but  I  was  always  a 
famous  chajp  for  handling  the  ribbons.  Hark!  by  Jupiter 
tlidre  they'  are. » 

«Who?»  Tasked. 

•  Who?  why,  the  Trivetts— don't  you  hear  their  wheds? 
That  old  blackguard  has  brought  his  walking-stick  to  a 
certainly.  I'll  go  and  attend  to  poor  Miss  Towsy.  I'm  afraid 
yon  were  a  little  too  brisk,  and  have  been  too  much  for  the 
poor  girl's  spirits. » 

•  Brisklitf  1  cried,  getting  into  an  uncontrollable  I'age  when 
1  'reflected  on  his  behaviour.  •  What  do  you  mean  by  playing 
off  such  a  trick  on  me? 

•  What  trick  ?•  didn't  she  tell  me  a  Mr  Smith  from  Bristol 


iH^ift  1il'l<fve  viA  lier?  And  dfkln't  jou  fell  im  jDu  "wero  from 
Bristol?  But  Vtti  off-^I  bear  that  old  mtirderer  crying  out  for 
00  to  stop!  *'  And  In  a  verj  few  minutes,  the  catriage  eontani^ 
iig  out  ponsaera  pulled  up  wheire  I  was  standing,  and  Mr 
Trivett  ^  immediately  jumped  out,  and  was  shortly  afto  foi<- 
lowed  by  his  iwn.  . 

'  «I'  was  afraid,  Mr  Smith,*  he  said  ,  «you  were  under  a 
sligfat  mistake,  and  ran  off  with  the  wrong  lady. » 

•  You  happen  to  be  quite  correct,  sir,«  I  replied;  «bat  jki 
(he  same  time  I  entirely  dcaiy  your  right  to  inierfere  in  any 
way  with  my  piroeeedings.  > 

«Do  you  deny  ,  sir,*  enquired  Mr  Trirett^  in. a  yer/  de^ 
•tennined  Toiee,<  «i!hat  you  are  an  engaged  man?-*    •'. 

»  You.  have  no  business  to  .make' the  enquiry, »  .1-  replied'; 
-■and  whether  I  am  engaged  -or- not,  all  1  can  tell  you  iS; 
that  it  is  not  tp  the  young  lady  who  .made  -sueh  tbnd^r 
enquiries  as  to  the  absence  of  Captain: O'Connor,  ai 

«  She  has  given  up  the  captaiA, » .  he  said,  « when  I.  explaior 
ed'  who  yon  were ,  and  stated  the  very  .flattering  propsiMals 
yoa  had  made »-— -       i .     '  /     .  ^ 

« I  made  ho  proposals  whatever,  sir. » 
.    « When  I  stated  the.yery  flattering  proposals  you.  bad  made;^ 
he  continued,   not  minding  my  iiitetruption,    «she  agreed  M 
accept  you  at  once. » 

.  « She.  is  very  cbndeiscending^ «  I  said,  .« especially  to  a.p^ 
son.  she .  has:  never .  seen.  • 

fi Pardon  me, »  he  replied;  « she  saw  you  as,you  leapt. out 
«f  the  carriagert-she  sees  yoti  at  this  Bioment;  for  she  aa* 
cempanied  !us-  in  oar  pttrsaU;  dnd,  in'  fact,  urged  us  to  it  by 
nvery  argument  in  her  pow^r.  •!  a  :  '  n  . 

.>  celt  sirikiBs.me,.  sir,  that  the  liyerpOdl  ladies  are; 'PQOf}e)0f 
a:  very'  extraordinary,  kind,  it  w&^  ruti  away: with  tornigbl 
by  -one  woman  against  my  Ivill,  and  another  be^pns  ^^termin-i* 
ed  to  marry,  me  whether  I  will  or  nO.     May  I  see  this  iadyi 

«i^?  •  ...  ;.i     • 

•  See  her! — to  be  sure.  Come  out,  giy  dear»  and  go  wit)^ 
Mr  Smith  into  the' inxL.  :  J  knew.  heMRTQiild.  listen  to;  reason, 
and;/ pGrevent   our  having)  isett»arseijtQ;.mj9i?e  dis^iffTfi^^ ; nui^i 


iSS  . " :  mmm-  Mfnum- 

-iBoiie^  she  ihatm  hack  her  eWakt  m4  1  saw  l>€f»r6:iyie  4)|^ 
ndiant*  jconimMmoa  and;  lanwh^ig  lifs  .af>  mStP^^.^J^ 
Black!  I  need  not  say  how  great  was  my  a^jtpni^ii^fpilj,  ji^ 
i  dmkediflry  ffiiptuiieM  Wil^neiiiVmng.i^ow  ;v^jr  ii^i^^ 
she  had  bMti»;  ftli  bor  oonjr^rmli^n.ifOjM^  tk#.  wi^df^  ^iti^Mf 
Skmrs,  in  her  iqvestims.arbaiU  tbe  Irish  captm*/ 

She  aoeaied  la  guess  iscMMUiing  f^f  yfta^t.  W9^  ;pmi9g,  »MJ 
mind,  for  she  immediately  proceed^  to  ««p}ain^  Tb0'/o^^ 
•of  tbe  gallant •offioer's  attbiHiQas  iwas  Mr  Tfiyett^  daughter; 
and  as  she  mhAiM  oourse  4ho;^oAfidaot,  ni^  as.'ia  dut^  ihUmnd, 
enlirelf  in  favour  of  the:  loilera,  <rfia  llitd  acted  ^t^sitspro^ata- 
ti?e  of  hdr*  fbiend  in.teceitang  )t)i0  mesflispger-^as  Ae  OMMii- 
dered  hiw*^of  Captaiv  0/Gohm>r.  Her  sunfrias  iraa  great  oa 
perceiving  it- was  a -stranger,  and  of  so  esti^aardiBapyim  kind 
as  nify  friend  Mr  Bkivevs.'  Qn  the  following)  vday ^  she  8«on 
roegpiEcd  me'ffrom  Mr  TTiniett'd  description 4  And  aa  that.gantle^ 
man's  suspicions  were  raised  by  the  visits  of-^Captoin  lO'Ccinnor^ 
she  strengthened  his  «beBef  thatfhe  w^s  hi|r  .i|daurer;>.aiid  by 
th)ilt  meaas,  vdA  hj  h[u?rfing  fthe  party  in  piuiBuit  bf>  me, 
luid  lefit  a'^good  oppovtonity  forjthe  loflrers  do  elope: on  this 
very  night.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisftialory^  and.  Ivgain*- 
t¥d  ifvom<  Her  ^c^ifw  lips  i«  deolafation  ittiM..ber  hoppinedi  was 
now  made  complete,  by  the  full  approfaation  /of.  vagil  estfaemed 
Mend,  'her  pnole,  Vrvgprigga;  :  On  lir  Sfivett/a  sumntibing 
US'  to  the  door,  h^  perteived  «i$  a  glance 4hal  Inattera  wei« 
kU  :as>  h«  4iad  widbedv  and;  fdt-Bow  assurtd  ithkt  his^iDtat 
would  no  longer  be  broken  by 'defending-  his  preBri«^;ag^in8t 
th^  tntpqsioli  of  tlie  fbllojweraiofi  :the 'Captivating  iviaitarl  ^om 
her  uncli^  >bad'.eomniittedt0  lis  ^harge^  «G6t  in,'  get)in!i* 
he  said,  vand  4et  us  get  .laek  as  quick . as  possibief^mjr 
daughter  will  1|6  anxious  about  our  return.  lYou  jnmp  ip 
beside  the  driver.  Bill,  and  let  Mr  Smith  come  inside;  we 
tfiaH  ^pkiii  dMtersjas  -^e  gOii^  i  <i  - 

And  by  dint  of  buMliMg  and  ^lirryinf  he'toani^fotwgafely 
into  th^^(Mi»Kiig^,  aAd  M  ftbetfidl  irot  Mandurihonknrari;  ^kfn 
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I  confess  I  forgot  entirely  both  mj  friend  Mr  Skivers ,  and 
my  late  companion  Miss  Towsy.  I  was  too  much  absorbed 
4n  the  happiness  of  my  .position  to  think  of  anything  else. 
But  my  attention  WU  SttddMlJT  ttf 9li9  'AMQi  my  own  situation, 
by  the  most,  appalling  shouts  and  squallings  proceeding  from 
the  back  of  the  carriage.  The  .coachman  stopped,  imagining  he 
had  run  over  five  or  six  people  in  the  dark,  so  prodigious 
was  the  noise.  I  jumped -<iruVs  ^apA.in  a  moment  recognized 
my  friend  Skivers  seated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  carriage, 
and  writhing  and  jerking  as  if  he  were  insane. 

hYou  had  better  get  off,*  I  said. 

« I  can't,  they're  sticking  into  me.  • 

•  What  do  you  mean?  What  is  sticking  into  you?* 

•  The  pikes — I'm  like  a  prison-door,  all  studded  over.  I  feel 
glued  to  the  seat. » 

I  helped  him  down.  kBow  the  deuce  did  you*  get  there?* 
I  said. 

•  Why,  I  jumped  up  to  be  sure«  to  make,  my  way  back  to 
Liverpool;  there  ain't  such  a  fellow  in  Enf^nd  for  jumping, 
and  now  that  I'm  down,  i  think  I'm  Bot  very  macb  wound- 
ed after  all;  the  points  are  very  blunt.  'Pon  my  soul!  what 
a  clever  thought  it  was  to  leave  old  t)ozy  Towsy  in  the 
lurch,  and  get  back  at  the  old  cannibal's  expense!  I  don't 
think  there's  a  chap  in  Liverpool  would  have  sat  So  neatly 
on  the  pikes — do  you  think  there  is?  Confess,  now,  I'm  the 
cleverest  fellow  you  ever  sa^  In  your  life.  * 

I  need  add  no  more — a  month  ago,  I  was  miade  happy 
with  the  hand  of  Sophy  Black.  I'm  now  engaged  in  wind- 
ing up  some  of  the  concerns  which  my  unexpected  good  for- 
tune had  forced  me  to  leave  unfinished )  and  if  there  is  one 
regret  that  mingles  itself  with  my  perfect  satisfafetton,  it  is  in 
thus  putting  an  end  to  my  connexion  with  this  sdciety ,  and 
my  labours  as  historiographer  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 

.     (iLA42airoon's  HAaiZtMV.) 
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THE  NURSE'S  SONG. 

IT 

THOttAS  ».  iHAir, 


I  am  weak,  I  am  lean,  I  am  old  —  old, 

I  am  weak,  and  my  blood  is  cold; 

But  ye  know  not  the  Power,  nor  the  glowing  Pride 

Of  the  Nurse  «  mysterie  ; 

As  she  sits, 

In  the  gloom,  by  tb0  Sick  Man's  aide! 

In  the  Miser's  heart  so  chill  — •  chill, 

Blazed  the  torch  of  the  Fever-Thrill ; 

And  I  listened  with  glee  to  his  praying  moany 

Half  nrambled  peevishlie ; 

As  he  tboi^ht 

How  no  mercy  he  had  shown. 

•  O,  they  lie  in  the  cofifer  deep— deep, 
■  Gem,  Bond,  and  golden  heap: 

•  And  my  spendthrift  son  — «  I  laughed,  for  the  Grate 
Will  brook  no  usurie ! 

And  I  thought 

How  the  Nurse  her  share  would  crave  I 

Then  the  old  man's  eye  grew  dark  —  dark. 

And  his  withered  fist  ye  might  mark , 

How  a  Key  it  strained  in  its  wavering  grasp. 

In  death's  extremitie; 

And  I  thought 

How  its  clutch  I  could  soon  unclasp. 
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Next  eve  the  old  house  was  bright  —  bright, 

With  torch' and  taper-light. 

And  it  glimmered  and  rang  with  the  shout  and  the  glare 

Of  drunken  revelrie ;      . 

'And  I  knew 

That  the  old  man's  Ghost  was  there  J 

Ere  cock-crow  I  sat  hj  the  bed  —  bed, 

Where  the  Miser's  breath  had  fled; 

And  I  chuckled  to  see  how  the  Spendthrift  lay 

In  his  mortal  agonie. 

And  I  knew  . 

« 

That  his  Sire  he*d  join  ere  day  i  , 

Good  Lord!  how  he  grinned  and  swore  — swore. 

As  the  Poison  gripped  him  so  sore, 

•How  like  ye  the  bowl  that  your  Leman  true 

N  Hath  spiced  so  craftilie  ?  • 

And  I  laughed 

At  his  lip  so  wrtthen  and  blue. 

•  T  1 

»   •  (4 

«The  bfmd  of  that  Lady  fine  —  fine, 

«Were  softer, «  I  whispered,  «than  mine^ 

«But  'tis  playing  with  the  locks  of  «  Gallant  fair— 

«Thy  dearest,  friend  was  he: 

«And  they  laugh 

•  As  they  talk  of  the  Miser's  Heir!* 

I  am  week,  I  am  lean,  iabi  old— old; 

I  am  weak,  and  my  blood  is  cold :  '    »  ' 

But  ye  know  not  the  Power,  nor  the  glewing  Pride 

Of  the  Nurse's  mysterie,  '    .    . 

As  she  sits 

In  the  gloom,  by  the  Sick  Han^s  side ! 


•    •    '•  •  ....       I      * 


TO  *"*  *• 
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I  saw  the  sun-beams,  o*er  the  sea-edge  peepifi^, 
Chase  night*s  blue  shade  along  the  ocean-brim^ 
CallMig  each  mountain**t6{>  to  Itfo,  and  creeping 
Faintly  amoDg'  the  greenwood  allej^  dini :. 

•  And  so  my  heart,*  ^ald  I,  , 
M  First  dared  its  cherished  secret  to  copfess ; 

«A  joy  whose  language  wa3  a  sieh^ 
«A  dawning  happiness.* 

I  saw  the  great  sun  in  his  glory  bamingy 
Like  God's  own  altar,  in  the  midmost  sky; 
I  marked  his  light  to  pearl  and  diamond  turning 
Each  drop  of  dew,  with  wosdrous  alchemy: 

^And  80  my  love,»  I  said, ' 
« Upon  my  noon  of  life  shall  calmly  shine, ' 

•  And  on  its  simplest  act  shall  shed     -     ' 

«A  solemn  light  divine.  ■' 

1  saw  at  evening  the  clPud^qQAdlHttif'  iii«st^» 
Round  the  red  sun,  to  htraU  hin|r  to i rest; 
Far  v!er  tha  wavt  thcro  glotrooi  «  line  oC.loitni^   . 
A  kingly  pathway  to  the  purple.  Weal :; 
•And  so, »  thought  I,  «ev*n  so, 
•  Tlie  Evening  of  our  lif^^'sh^U  glide  s^wayi 

•  Lit  with  a  warm  and  tender  glow, 

•  No  transitory  ray.» 

I  saw  the  moonlight  its  soft  magic  shedding 
Along  the*  windings  of  a  quiet  stream. 
Paler  than  day,  yet  lovelier ;  and  spreading 
0*er  all  around  a  still  and  holy  gleam : 

And  so,  on  to  the  grave. 
As  glides  that  moonlit  water  to  the  sea, 

Our  life  shall  glide^the  joys  that  Rapture  gave. 

We'll  find  in  Memory  I 


HOURS  IN  WNDOSTAN. 


BT  4.  K.  ADDISON. 


-      THE  TANK. 

II  is  not  an  naygual  practice  in  Beqgal  to  )>ring  up  tba 
ciUldrA  of  your  «erva(l%U  under  your  owQ  roof,  and,  tii^ining 
(bam  to  fiervitnde  from  their  earliest  age,  make  them,  as  «ooj| 
aa  they  are  old  enough,  parU  of  your  eMaUishmeut,  Natives 
thus  brought  up  are  not  only  found  lo  he  in  ganeral  the  best 
innranti,  but  abo  fthe  most  attached.  The  wife  of  Tom  Saua<- 
ders,  a  good-hearted  fellow,  who  lived  in  Writers'  Buildings^ 
bad  reared  from,  exlrf  me  childhood  the  daughter  of  an  old 
ay  A  (a  nurse^  who  had  died  in  her  Beyxia^*  Xba  girl  thus 
hrmight  up  was  about  fourteen  yeara  of  age.  when  I  first  vir 
ailed  the  family  ;  ^d  certainly,  if  eVier  ladw  a'baantifulna^ 
tive^  she  was  the  perfcn  i  sbould  have. pointed  but  as  that 
being.  Her  manner  was  miU  and  ibodeal,  her  form  perfect 
Her  love  for  her  mistress  was  a  something  bordering  on  adora- 
tion ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  SaUnders  priaed  her  almost 
as  her  own  child. 

Soma  of  my  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Writers' 
Buildings  of  Calcutta  stand  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  Tank 
Square,  from  the  drcumstance  of  the  ;C0Otre  beiag  oocupied, 
UIm  SL  James's  Square,  in  London,  bjp  a  ifoble  reservoir.  As 
<#e  baVe  no  pumps*  lin  the  metropolis  6f  Bengal,  and  few  wells, 
4he  water  used  formerly  to  be  taken  from  the  river,  and  car- 
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ried  in  goat-skins  by  the  beestees  (water-bearers)  to  the  differ 
ent  bouses  of  their  masters.  When,  however,  Calcutta  be- 
gan to  increase  in  size,  this  was  found  a  terrible  inconyenience; 
some  parts  of  the  city  being  nearly  a  mile  from  the  stream; 
so,  in  course  of  time,  they  formed  the  present  tank,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  frem  the  river, .  which  siq>plies  more  than 
half  the  town  with  water. 

One  day,  when  I  called  on  Saunders,  I  was  rather  astonished 
to  hear  that  many  natives,  some  few  animals,  together  with 
several  inanimate  objects,  had  lately  and  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared from  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  on  the  preceding 
day  the  body  of  a  black  man  had  been  discovered  in  the 
square  dreadfully  mangled,  evidently  destroyed  by  some  fero- 
cious beast  of  prey.  The  marks  of  the  wound  did  not  cor- 
respond with  those  .which  could  have  been  inflicted  by  a 
jackal's  tooth  ;  nor  was  it  possible,  even  in  its  most  dreadful 
state  of  starvation,  that  such  an  animal  would  dare  to  attack 
a  huiban  being.  A  tiger  could  scarcely  be  in  the-  city  iw^ 
known.  What  animal,  then,  could  thus  have  fallen  upon  and 
destroyed  the  unfortunate  man?  It  was  a  question  whidi 
every  one  asked,  but  no  one  could  solve.  Considerably  mys^ 
tified,  I  left  the  house,  promising  to  call  on  the  following 
morning. 

In  compliance  with  my  pledge,  my  palanquin  jolted  up  to 
Writers'  BoiIding»next  day.  The  family  were  in  a  state  of 
agony  and  terror  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  Jumma  (the 
girl  of  whom  I  hate  already  spoken)  had  disappeared.  She 
had  left  the  ho«se  at  ^ve  in  the  morning  to  draw  some  water 
ibr  her  mistr^s ;  since  that  hour  (it  was  now  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon)  she  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of.  To 
suppose  she  had  wilfully  deserted  from  the  service  of  her  she 
loved  so  well,  to  fancy  she  had  been  persuaded  to  elope, 
was  beyond  belief.  Her  fate  was  wrapped  in  mystery.  Like 
a  true  Englishman,  I  instantly  suggested  that  she  might  have 
committed  suicide  \  not  that  she  had  any  cause  to  urge  her  to 
such  an  act;  hint,  a». this  dreadful  crime  more  often  arises 
from  sudden  mMneas  than  any  premeditated  scheme,  I  couM 

•  Ml 
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not  help  thinking  that  the  poor  girl  might  bftye  destroyed 
herself  during  m  attack  of  temporarj  insaiiity, 

Saunders  instantly  sent  panes  (messengers)  off  in  all  direo* 
tions  ;  but  each  returned,  after  a  short  search,  without  hear- 
{■g  of  the  unfortunate  lumma.  As*  a  last  resour<ie,  by  "my 
adyice,  it  was  settled  that  on  the  following  evening  the  tank 
in  the  middle  of  the  square  should  be  dragged.  I  agreed  to 
superintend  the  operation,  and  accordingly  repaired  to  the  spot 
at  the  time  appointed. 

At  least  a  hundred  men  were  in  attendance  with  drag-nets, 
not  of  small  meshes  like  ours,  but  strong  and  large  ones, 
made  of  very  thick  cord.  The  signal  was  giyen,  iind  the 
sweeping  conmienced.  For  a  time  nothing  opposed  their 
exertions.  At  length  a  jerk,  a  sudden  plunge  almost  tore  the 
nets  from  their  hands.  The  natives  stood  aghast,  as  they 
were  fully  aware  that  there  could  be  no  large  fish  in  this 
reservoir ;  but,  by  dint  of  scolding,  and  the  offer  of  an  extra 
sum,  I  persuaded  them  to  drop  in  still  stronger  tackle,  and 
continue  to  drag  the  pond.  It  was  soon  evident  that  they 
had  something  extraordinary  in  their  power,  which,  if  allow- 
ed to  remain  longer  in  its  proper  element,  might  manage  to 
get  away.  I  therefore  desired  them  instantly  to  haul  the 
captive  they  had  made  on  shore.  This  they  did  after  some 
difficulty.  No  word  can  describe  the  alarm  of  the  poor  In- 
dians, or  my  astonishment  on  finding  that  they  had  entangled 
within  their  nets  an  alligator  some  fourteen  feet  long! 

How  this  animal  could  have  got  into  tlie  tank  was,  in- 
deed, a  puzzle  to  every  one.  That  it  should  have  been  ge^ 
nerated  in  this  pond  was  highly  improbable ;  that  it  should 
have  existed  for  so  long  a  time  (it  was  at  least  six.  or  seven 
years  old,)  undiscovered,  was  almost  impossible.  Yet  the  only 
other  position  was  equally  astounding,  namely,  that  it  had 
crawled  through  half  the  town,  and  travelled  unseen  from 
the  river  to  the  reservoir.  On  these-  heads  there  was  a  g^ 
neral  difference  of  opinion  ;  which  party  was  right  Heaven 
alone  can  tell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  monster  was  soon 
despatched,  and  taken  out  of  the  nets.  He  was  cut  up  before 
us  all.     With  sickening  horror  I  looked  on  ;  but  when  I  saw 
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ft  htitnaii  arm  draggied  from  its  inside,  when  I  bdhdd,  and 
actually  recogniied  the  bangles  of  poor  Jomnui  still  encireliiig 
it,  I  could  bear  no  more.  I  had  not  even  cpurage  to  com- 
municate the  fact  to  Saunders.  I  jumped  into  ny  ^anquiii, 
and  darted  off  to  thd  fort,  sick,  and  disgaited  in  body  asd 
mind. 


THE  SNAKE-CHARHBR. 

I  confess,  when  I  heard  that  the  snake-charmer  had  arrived 
in  the  cantonment,  I  was  quite  delighted.  Curious  beyond 
measure  to  behold  a  specimen  of  his  powers,  I  repaired  early 
to  the  Commandant's,  where  I  had  agreed  to  breakfast,  and 
afterwards  became  one  qf  the  spectators  of  his  attempts  to 
^Irap,  by  fascination,    some  of  these  reptiles.    It  had  long 

been  suspected  that  Colonel  S ^'s  garden  was  infested  by 

more  than  one  of  these  dreaded  monsters ;  we  therefore  re-  - 
paired  thither,  where  we  found  the  juggler  awaiting  us. 
The  man  had  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance— ^no- 
thing attractive  in  his  eye  or  manner.  He  was  as  common 
looking  a  native  as  I  had  ever  seen.  To  what  caste  these  people 
belong  I  know  not;  I  rather  suspect  a  very  low  caste. 

When  we  entered  the  enclosure,  we  at  once  desired  him  to 
set  about  his  task,  which  he  did  thus : — He  placed  himself 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hole  in  which  one  of  the  serpents 
was  supposed  to  lurk,  placing  at  the  same  time  «  kedgeree- 
pot  (an  earthen  jar)  near  him,  and  desiring  his  assistant  to 
cover  the  reptile  with  it  on  a  certain  signal  being  given*  He 
then  took  from  his  hummerband  (sash)  a  small  pipe,  which  he 
instantly  began  to  play  on,  in  a  style  which,  I  confess,  seem- 
ed to  me  anything  but  likely  to  charm.  Its  noise'  was  that 
of  the  smallest  and  shrillest-sized  fife,  only  differing  from  that  J 

instrument  in  being  played  upon  at  the  end,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  flageolet.  The  tune  he  performed  was  monoton- 
ous and  disagreeable. 

For  about  ten  minutes,  the  piping  of  our  juggler,  which  he 
accompanied  with  strange  contortions,  had  no  effect,  and  we 
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Were  onee  or  iwice^:on  the  (^Dint  of  iilriiifci|^/a>mfvf:  Ivrheti.^he 
enlre&led  us  l^ybib  looks  to  remain,  and  wMohu  Ih^'rcsvltl 
Aft  the  end  of  that  tiinie  we:  eouM  sb^,  by  the.)fikQdnesSii]if;tb« 
liian's  eye,  that  he.  saw  his  yielim  approachMig;;  >in!.ianolb«^ 
instsoit  the  head  of  a  large  ^obra  ciaipell.a  ipeertKl'!  froni,:iihe 
bole.  !We  naturally  j^ank  back.  The.iciMFQier^  rhowev^Ci 
aeem^d  rather  delighf^d  .than  .disniayed  a$  tliEe'nf0Q^er.emerge4 
ffMi>  iHs  ^rlhy  lii^qnio.  ]fre»m^v  .  ite  wkp\^\ :  l6ng(h  \9PPQW^ 
A?  ni^re.  ;iliagn|Ofient  sn»ke,  I  had 'pey^F;  seen  r  ^aid  I  ,mn^  a^f 
«iit.iha4{:H  seemed. faaviajated  bjr  thf  juggler^  jiffao  iM^w/^l^wly 
rbtreetied  »^few  paces,  to  simv  ,his^>power.  A^  ,1|e  snovj^df.  tbe 
aerpent -ittDved  (  when  lue  flopped,  r4he  ser peal  didr  ther^awei 
Tb^  eye  of  the. snake  s&emM  magnetioatty  t$v<ted  On  tbit.irf 
the  charmer,  depending  on,  and  watehing  his  evek';;mdve«nenti 
The  man  assured  me.  afterwards  that,,  had  ho'^oeaa^ito.iplay 
fov  afsin^e- instant  thd  cobck  eapeila  wo»ld.  have  sprang  .tva 
hinj  and  destroyed  ,him.  I  Oetftaitly  neyett  saw  anjj^thwg' iqow 
cMotifl  ;  hut  I  must  ^cenfesS'that  the  very  €^ose  praiomiity/ otf 
this  ^eath^ealing  monster'.  Waft  bf  no  means  pleasing,  to  im 
feelings.  .,  .  ,      »   ,   .^ 

i  When  .the  man  (foHoWed'at  about  five' yacd^'i-dfetanee^by 
the  snake,)  ^rri^red  at  a  smooth  spot  in' •  the  >  middlQ /of  (In^ 
gaiddh,  hesudderiy  squatted  down,.aiid  he^gamto  ptay  lood^i^i 
and  more  eneFgetitaMy  than  b^ro.  The  afumtl  pauHedi,fQ)t 
a  moment,  then  raising  itsiilf,  sitod  u^gbt,. reared  fmUsi^i 
in  the  sanie  posilioit  as  ithall  wbfch  it  often  assumes  p(reHt>ns 
to  making  the.  fatal  spring.  Imagining  this^  to  he  the  cas&i  a 
tremblihg  shudder  went  mund  that  portion  of  the  fiarly  ^vAd 
bad^never  befiote  witoesseU:  a  [similar  :«ihibitioili  j-IPkQ/oU 
bandsr  the'  regular  QtdHis  j(a  fni^kname  given  IfSr,  Bengalees^ 
stood  perfectly  unmoved;  They  were  aWarfr:  of  what-w^^ 
about  4o  fdUowL  The  snake,  thus  painfull/ ipoiaad,rh,egaii.  a 
86rt  of  iiodnding  iijp  and '  down ,  keeping  Ms  e jes  afeadily  'M^ 
on  the  mvsiciaiiv  ^abnost  in  time  li»4hb  tune  lie  Was  placing,. 
Europeans,  wb6  have  never  visiled  .British:  India,  may  douM 
the  foct;  but  thole  who  have  beien  in  the  East  will,  bear  iti^ 
out  in  the  truth  of  thfe:  following:  dssertidn.  The  cobra  t^n 
jlell^ aduaHy  dandei^lbr,  seveeal  mintiles^  on  its»tail,    appa^ 
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rentiy^ '  dbarmed  with  the  andoiith  music  the  jnggler  was  play- 
ing. In  the  meantime  the  native  boy  stole  rooiid^  and  on  a 
eertain  rignal  given  by  his  master,  suddenly  dropped  the  k&d* 
•geree^^ot  on  the  snake.  A  strong,  waxed  doth  was  passed 
tinder  it,  drawii  up,  and  tied.  The  fatigued  mnncian  gfot  up, 
salamed  to  the  eompany,  and  carried  bis  captive  into  th^- 
house,  where  he  had  several  others  similarly  imprisoned,  in 
fd>out  half  an  hour  the  same  thing  was  repeated  with  pt^tist^ 
ly  miiilar  effect.  Out  of  the  four  snakes  said  to  lurk  in  the 
garden  one  only  eiscaped  his  foscfnation ;  aiid  this  on^'  failure 
he  ascribed  t6  the  presence  of  an  evil  eye  amongst  odr  fot^ 
lowers.  Even  >tf  these  remote  pa^ts  the  sahse  siiperstition  res- 
pecting the  «Evil  Eye»  exists,  tihat  tinges  the  ininds  of  half 
the  sttidents  in  the  German  Universities. 

The  neiH:  exhibition  of  his  powers  was  given  in  ihe  hall, 
when  certainly  he  performed  tricks  and  wonders,  which  I  shall 
not,  however,  set  down.  Bad  I  not  seen  them  I  should 'not 
hare  believed  them  ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  expect  that  my  read* 
efs  should  do  so,  and  will  not  risk  my  reputation  for  vera-^ 
city  by  relating  them. 

Being  iesifoua  of  seeing  a  combat  between  a  snake  and  its 
laVeterate  enemy^  the  mungooze,  (an  animal  similar  to  the 
ichneumovt  of  Egypt',)  1  requested  the  charoder  to  exhibit  a 
Sght  of  the  kind.  He  instantly  consented  (as  every  one  of 
tl^  mM  carry  ndt  only  snakes,-  but  mungoores  with  tbem^) 
and  led  us  out  into  the  compounA-^the  fieU  attached  to  9^ 
most  every  house  in  cantonmeafls.  Having  expressed  our  fears 
Mt  any^  of  the  party  might  be  injured  bythe  reptile,  he  pro- 
JK^ed  that  the  «lhibition  should  take  place  under  an  enor* 
mous  pheasant-coop  of  worked  wire,  which  was  lying  unused 
in  the  cburt^^yard.  This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and,  aft 
our  suggesiion,  the  snaka  first  taken  in-  the  morning  was  se^ 
lected  for  the  encounter.  The  mouth  «f  the  vetel  in  which 
he  tr0S  enclosed  was  placed  under  the  edgn  of  the  coop,  and 
the  covering  sdddenly  withdrawn.  In  a  ihoment  after,  the 
cobra  capella  darted  ouU  The  fte<i^eree*pot  was  then  taken 
away,  and  the  edges  of  the  pheasantry  let  down.  During 
two  or  three  minutes  the  monster  poked  his  nose  all  round 
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the  enclosure,  evidefDtly  viahing  to  escape ;  but»  findiaig  Oat 
imposrible,  he  quietly  coiled  himself  up,  freeing,  however^, 
his  magnificent  head  from  the  felds,  and  remained  in  a  s(urt 
of  listening  attitude. 

Presently  the  man  produced  the  mungooze,  and  let  him  in 
to  his  advensary.    Never  was  I  more  surprised.   This  was  the.  ^ 
first  time  1  had  seen  one.    I  had  expected  to  behold  a  some-, 
wbut  powerf4il  opponent.    Never  coald.  I  have   fancied  thai 
so  small   an  animal  would  have  dared  to  cope  with .  serpentij 
of  the  largest  and  deadliest  kind ;  such,  however,  was  the  case. 
The  little  ereatitre,  which  now  sniiTed  round  |be  edge  of  the^ 
cee^,  was  about  half  as  large  again  as  an  English  rat^  of  a 
mottled  colour,  with  small  red  eyes,  and  would  have  been  a' 
very  ugly  animal  had  it  not  been  for  its  tail,  which  was  long, 
and  bushy  in  circumference  near^^  centre,  abnost  as  large 
as  the  little  body  to  which  it  was  attached.     For  a  time   the 
mungooze   ran  aboot  without  going  direct  up  to  the  snake, 
which,  however,    having  perceived   its  tormentor  on  its  first 
entrance,   had   prepared   to   give   him    battle.     Suddenly  the   . 
tiny   creature,   which  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  single 
mouthful  to  lis  adversary,  saw  the  snake,  and  without  hesita- 
tion ran  at  it.     So  apparently  unequal  a  conl^est  I  never  be- 
held.   The  cobra  capella  had  reared  itself,  and  spreaA  out  its 
hood,    a  sort  of  fleshy  cape  it   inflates   when   irritated,   and, 
which  has  given  rise  to  its  designation*    The  marks  round  its 
eyes  resembled  a  pair  of  spectacles.    Its  ttiarble-staioed  scales, 
seemed  all  alive,  as  it  raised  itsdf  soaae   three  ffet  high  to. 
meet  the  attack  of  the  litUe  savage,  whose  fiery  eyes  seemed, 
suddenly  to  glow  like  red-hot  cindeirs  as  it  rushed  towt^ds  jts 
mighty  enemy,  and  bit  it.     The  snake  darted  at  it,  squeezed 
U,   inflicted  its  dreadful  wound,-  and  then  drew  itself  back. 
The  mungooze  was  evidently  disabled.    Faint,  and  aln^st  dy- 
ings   il  retreated.    Many  of  us  fancied  the  battle  over*  and 
regretted  the  untimely  end  of  the  opurageous  little  beast.  Af- 
ter limping  about  for  some  minutes,   and   even   lying  down 
vrith  exhaustion,  the  mungooze  began  to  poke  its  nose  in  the. 
grass.     What  it  swallowed  none  have  ever  been  able  to  trace, 
though  large'  rewairds  have  been  4^fiered  for  the  .discovery. 
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Wdifeit  tUe  ftert>  is  ^Uch  tkis  liule  toimal  partakes  of,    none 
canlell^  but  certainly  its  effects  are  miraculous ;  for,  no  sooner 

~  did  the  ertotore  imbibe  the  sought-for  antidote,  than  it  sud- 
denly recovered  its  pristine  strength,  and  again  attacked  the 
ssrpenl.  ^  This  scene  was  re-enaoted  no  less  than  seven  times; 

^  each  time  the  cobra  appearing  weaker  and  weaker,  till  aoto:' 
ally  tired 'out.  The  mungooze  at  length  succeeded  in  Catph- 
ingitbis  inoRster  by  Che  throat,  and  destroying  it,  to  the  sur*? 
prise,  and  itelmiration  of  all  present.' 

.  .Xo  those  who  have' not  seen  the  manner  in  which  goats 
are  trained  to  play  almost  every  triok  by  the^e  men,  it  is  ex* 
tra^tdinary'to  witness  the  docility  and  intelligence  they  exhi* 
hit,,  performing  some  of  the  most  curious  and  diflScult  gymnas^ 
tics  I  ever  saw  attempted. 

The^  final   triumph  of  the  juggler   consisted  in  his  attempt, 
(which  Was   crowned    with   success)  to   discover  a  thief  who 
had  hitherto'  eluded  detection.     Well  might  it  be  said, 

•  Finis  corona t  opus,  n 

In  thfs  case  certaiikly  it  was  well  borne  out.  He  left  n» 
most  strangely  impressed  with  his  ability  and  powers,  having 
extorted  from  an  unsuspected  robber  a  foil  and  voluntary 
c<inl^ssrio<ft.  His  mode  was  most  simple.  He  called  for  some 
diT^'Hee,  ovei^  which  he  performed  sundry  rites,  and  uttered 
seveM  pfayers;  He  then  drew  up  every  servant  in  the  Colo- 
nel's estatillishmetft  in  a  row,  and  giving  eadi  a  handful  of 
riee;*  desired'  them  to  chew  it,  informing  -them,  in  the  most 
cbo(  raaninef,  that  Vishnu  would 'instantly  point  out  the  cal- 
prit  by  witholding  from  him  the  power  of  grinding  the  rtce 
between  his  leeth.  If  he  attempted  to  do  so,  she  of  the 
many  arms  would  instantly  annihilate  him.  He  therefore  call*- 
ed  on  them,  one  and  all',  to  try  their  powers  of  crnnehing,' 
promising  that  the  thief  should  thereby  be  convicted,  and  the 
innocence  of  the  others  be  made  manifest.  We  naturally 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  test,  little  expecting  that  the 
result  would  prove  satisfactory.  How  surprised  were  we,  then, 
on  seeing  the  'snake-charmer  walk  straight  up  to  one  of  the. 
bearers,  and  filstantly  cballeoge  him  to  spit  out  into  a  plate 
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the  ricei  he  hml  been  vainly  trying  to  cbe^.  The  mdn  hesi*- 
tftled  ;  hts  muscles  seemed  saddenlj  to  collapse,  and  his  sahle> 
eountenance  turned  pale.  In  less  than  five  minntes  the  un- 
happy wretch  tras  on  his  knees,  confessing  his  various  depre- 
dations and  embezzlements.  The  rice  wa&  untouched  by  big 
te^t  and  however  much  we  chose  to  laugh  at  the  supersti-  ^ 
tion,  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  ^heme  which  had  tlra» 
extorted  from  the  culprit  a  confession^  of  his*  guih. 

I  have  since  seen  the    same  experiment  tried  to  discover  a 
thief,  and,  strange  to  relate,  never  knew  \i  fail. 


■'■       '      A  SUTTEE. 

•  * 

Tbis.act  of  selfrsacrifioe,  which  was  formerly  a  frequent 
event,  jnd  i»  often  ^>oken  of  in  England  as  an  every-daj  oc« 
eurrence  in  India,  has  now  become  so  rare,  that  I  did  not  he* 
sitate  to  go  and  see  a  ceremony  of  the  kind,  which  was  an- 
nounced as  about'  to  take  place,  allhougb  I  had  to  travel 
nearly  forty  miles  by  « Dawk  Bangy  »  to  reach  the  spot,  where 
it  was  to  be  consummated.  Never  did  I  pass  a  more  unplea- 
sant'night  than  that  in  which  I  suffered  myself  to  be  jolted 
about  in  a  palanquin  acrossj  a  'd^te§table.  country.  For  I  ought 
to  state  (iui  case  my  reader  is  i^ot  acquainted  with  this  mode 
of  travelling,)  that  joorueying  by  « Dawk  Baugy »  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  .p()istiiig  per  palapquin,,  with  four  bearers, 
almost  •st&rk-n«|k^d,  wearing  only  a  very  small  covering  to 
avoid  abaoluta  indecency,  a  turban  on  their  heads,  and  a 
small  pad  om  their  shoulder,  carrying  jou  along  at  the  rate 
of  abaqt  .foi|r  miles^  or  four  miles  and  a  half,  an  hour,  a  re- 
lief of  the  same  number  running  beside  tbem,  to  take  the 
burden  in  turn  at  the  end  of  about  each  mile  and  a  half. 

To  travel  in  the  day-time  would  have  been  to  risk  my 
life.  .  It  is  true,  I  have  .often  seen  my  fool-hardy  countrymen 
do  sOy^but  I  baye  ever  myself  looked  upon  such  an  act,  un- 
less on  an  occasion  of  life  and  death,  as  a  deed  of  extreme 
fotty  pr  mjidn^;  What  man  in  his  proper  senses,  may  I 
ask,  w,Ould  box  himself  up.  in  a  machine,    littl^  belter,  little 
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larger  than  a  wad4^  coffin  ?  (the  ordinary  length;  of  a  palao- 
quin  being  eight  feet,  it<  breadth  three«  and  .depth  about  tka 
same).  Who,  i  ask,  in  such  a  wooden  caae  would  choofie  ta 
jolt  about  for  several  consecutive  hours  under  a  8ua«  which 
darting  on  the  outj  soon  causes  the  inside  to  glow  like  a  bak^ 
er's  oven?  And  yet  I  have  occasionally  s^n  Europeans 
dance  about  Calcutta  in  one  of  these  living  sepulchres,  till 
the  wretched  bearers  have  almost  fallen  from  fatigue  and^ 
heat! 

On  the  occasion  I  now  speak  of,  I  travelled  by  night;  but, 
alas !  I  gained  little  by  it.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring; 
the  musquito  flew  in,  and  stung  me  ;  the  beautiful  fire-fly 
flitted  about  like  a  fiery  star,  while  some  parts  of  the  jungle 
through  which  we  passed  seemed  actually  alive  with  them; 
the  bushes  appearing  as  a  mass  of  brilliant- and  shming  light. 
I  could  hear  the  screeching  jackal,  and  more  than  once  fan- 
cied I  could  distinguish  the  cry  of  the  « Fayho,  •  which  filled 
me  with  dread,  as  he  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  tiger« 
As  we  passed  along,  our  lights — for  the  fonr  reUef-bearen 
carried  torches  to  frighten  the  wild  animals,  and  direct  onr 
course, — occasionally  scared  the  wild  dog,  who  fled  howling 
away.  Birds,  disturbed  from  their  roosts,  flew  hooting  over 
US.  An  exclamation  now  and  then  from  my  supporters  would 
tell  how  fearfully  they  had  beheld  a  snake  in  their  path,  or 
received  a  sharp  puncture  from  a  quill  ejected  by  some  alarmed 
porcupine.  However  naturalists  may  difier  on  this  subject, 
I  can  positively  affirm  that  these  little  animate  have  the  power 
of  shooting  their  quills  forth  when  enraged  or  frightened,  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon  I  once  saw  the  leg  of  a  native  severely 
wouilded  by  one.  In  Bengal  the  porcupine  is  more  rare,  and 
less  ferocious.     But  to  return  to  my  story. 

Unable  to  sleep,  unrefreshed  by  a  single  breath  iiS  air,  I 
marked  all  these  annoyances  with  terror  and  disgust,  and  in* 
wardly  vowed  (unless  most  especially  compelled  to  do  so,) 
never  again  to  travel  per  « Dawk  Baugy. «  The  hours  seemed 
interminable.  It  was  in  vain  I  attempted  to  court  slnmber. 
The  monotonous  song  of  the  bearers  sounded  more  gloomily 
than  ever  in  my  ears.     Every  disagreeable  thought  that  had 
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«t«^  rmkled  in  my  mind  arose  in  dread  -array  before  me. 
No  wonrdbr;  thea,  that  I  uttered  kn  exchmation '  of  'joy,  as 
they  lowered  my  patanquin'  at  the  door  of  James  M*Phail,  an 
ifiAgo-planter;  who  resided  close  to  the  place  where  the  aultee 
was  to  take  place. 

It  was  just  daybreak,   but  I  found  my  friend  up  and  stir- 
ring,   doing  the  honours  of  his  house  to  a  large  company  of 
fiurbpeans,    who  >ad  come  to  beiiold  the  strange  ceremony. 
Amongst'  others  were  «  local  judge,    and   anotlier  magistrate^ 
who  had  ridden  over  oflfieially  to  try  and  dissuade  the  wretched 
fanatic  from  immolating  herself,  and  had  brought  with  them  - 
two  companies  of  sepoys,    and  their  officers^  to  protect  -her, 
should  she  eoMent    to  forego  the  dreadful  rite.     The  British 
tyrders  on  this- lead  are  most  clear.    The  authorities  are  for- 
bidden to  interfere,    or  fdrtibly  pieTent  tfae^  suicidal  immola-^ 
tlbn  of  a  reltgtods^enthusiast,  who  chooses  to  destroy  herself 
OB  the  funeral  pile  with  the'  dead  body  of  her  husband ;  but 
at  the  ^ame' time  they  are  commanded  to  be  present,  to  urge 
the'  unhappy  victim  to  avoid  the  dreadful  sacrifice,    and,    in 
case  &i'  ber  Consent,  to  promise  her  defence  and. support  from 
the  Government.     A   suflbcient  force  is   also   nrarched   to  the 
ground  to  Overawe  ami  prevent'  any  opposition  by  Hie  natives, 
should  the   infatuated   female   relent   from   her  fell  purpose, 
and  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  British  authorities, 
i'  After  making  an  excellent  breakfast «  and  taking  half  .a  dozen 
whift  at  the  hookahs  o«r.  host  had  provided  for  us;  we  sal* 
lied  forth.    We  were  just- in  time.     The  pile  was  placed 'in 
the  centieof  a  large  field.     It  was  about  twelve  feet  s^are^  ' 
and  "four   feet   high.     Every  Species  of  dry  wood  had  been 
mi4t  use  of  to  form  it.   The  obCward  parts  were  of  far  more 
s<ilid  hrandiefiaian  the  >  centre,   which  I  could  evidently  sea 
Witt  filled  up  with  brushwood  aM  iimall  tw^s';  so  that  when 
th«  ^es  wetrd  lighted,  and  the  Ttetim  rushed  to  the  centre, 
she  wouM  at  once  sink  amidst  the   flames.     The   corpse  tft 
&er  deceased  husband  lay  bare  upon  the  pile^  sunrounded  hy 
his  ndlatives  as  well  as  hes^^kti,  who  stood  close  to  this  part 
of  the  scene,  uttering  aMernale  lamentations  and  songs  of  joy. 
The  players  on  the  tom-toni  (a  sort  of  small  noisy  drum)  were 
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seated  on  tbe  opposite  side  ;  the  Brahmins  and  fftqiitiers  stoed 
at  tbe  head.  A  cro-wd  of  at  least  a  thousand  natives  sur- 
rounded the  inner  ring,  into  whichv  as  Eb^ishmeB,  we  boUDj 
entered.'  Our  sepoys  lak^re  drawn  up-  at  abeut  two  hundred 
yards  distant,  so  as  to  show  our  power,  butat  the! same  time 
to  prove  our  determination  not  to  interfere,  unless  called  on 
to  do  so. 

Presently  a  hackary  came  creaking  into  the  field,,  sunpun^ 
ed  foy^  religitnns  men  and  women  of  all  elasses  Jand»  ardertf, 
shouting,  fiSnging,  and  throwing  flowers  and  aromajti^  powdar 
itnder^  the  feet  of:  the  oten  that  di*ew  the  cart,  and  oh  the 
person  of  the  female  who  sat  inside  it.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  mad  frotn  excitement,  or  drunk  from  opium.'  Their 
gestures  were  frantic,  their  cries  terrific.  M  length  the  hack- 
ary  arrived  beside  the  ring  ;  and-:  the  young  girl  sprang  out 
of.it.  She^was  not  above  fourteen,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
sweetest-looking  natives  I  ever  recollect  seeing.  The  British 
judge  instantly  went  up  to  her,  and  drawing  her  aade,  ener- 
getically remonstrated  with  her  on  her  wickedness  and  foU'y 
in  thus  sacrificing  her  life.  She  would  scarcely  hear  him 
out.  She  was,:  I  verily  believe,  more  than  half  intoxicated, 
and  seemed  to  pant  for  the  coming  moment,  anxious  to  prove 
her  unshalen  constancy  to  her  late  husband^  as  well  as  desir* 
ous  of  showing  her  cdurage.  Flying,  therefore,  fi^om  the  ma- 
gistrate, ^d  rushed  towards  the  Brahmins,  who  quickly  handed 
her  Oft  to  the  pile ^  and,  giving  her  a  lighted  torch,  bewail  a 
sort  of  chaunt,' accompanied  by  the  tom-toms,  whilst 'they  tad 
others  lighted  their  brands.  Suddenly  a  signal  >was>TgiveQ| 
and  the. suicide  herseU  threw  her  burning  torib  inl»  thn/fufse., 
which  sis  instantly  ignited.  She  then  began  to c sing  furiously, 
madly,  dancing  about  on  the  fatal  pile.  Atithesameinstanl, 
her  friends  and  the  priests  oi  Brahma  set  fitoe  to  it  in  every 
direction..  The  flames  acojserrl  could  .still  see  the  yietim  ^roifh 
fug  herself  about  in  every  attitude  of  joy  and  ticiu.mp)iv  At 
length  the  fire  touched  her,  andihtim^  nattire  triun»ph6d-^l 
heard  her  distinctly  scream.  It. was. all^ that  I  was  alk»W^.to 
hear  from  her  ;  for  at  that  moment  eiilery  tomrtom^.*  every  Jn- 
stmment,  every  vdice  was  raised  aa  loud  as  possibley  undputrtr 
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tedly  to  drown  her  cries.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  agony 
had  sobered  her,  and  that  she  not  only  shrieked,  but  even 
attempted  to  escape  her  doom.  Bat  it  was  now,  alas!  too 
late.  The  crowd  pressed  close  to  the  pile,  and  we  were 
quietly,  but  effectually,  squeezed  out  of  the  ring.  I  could 
still  see  the  flatiies  'rising  inajesttcallyifrcdtii.  this  ^  pagan  altar, 
and  could,  I  fancied,  hear  the  cries  of  the  devoted  victim; 
but  it  was,  alas!  now  -  Ml  of •  our 'power^to  assist  her.  She 
had  refused  our  succour, — we  were  bound  not  to  interfere.  I 
turned  away  with  an  aching  heart,  and  returned  to  Mr  PhaiFs 
residence. 

I  visited  the  spot  next  day  ;  the  grass  was  •  burnt  up  where 
the  pile  had  stood  ;  nothing  else  betokened  the  sacrifice,  or  in- 
dicated the  exact  place  where  I  had  beheld  the  >  suttee.  • 
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I   • 


.  .  .  .  •  I  fcn<r«r  not  how  to  begin  the  story,  •  said'the  che- 
mist, sighing  heavily,  while  a  slight  spasm  passed  over  his 
sorrowful  face  ;  « but  when  I  used  to  poison  people —  • 

•  I  can't  accept  that  for  a  beginning, »  said  I,  interrupting 
him.  «Your  conscience  is  over-nice,  too  sensitive  and  suspi- 
cions by  half.  Begin,  in  plain,  honest  English,  '  When  1 
was  a  chemist—'* 

•  It  means  the  same  thing, »  he  answered.  'The  people  in 
Albania,  you  know,  always  commence  their  stories  with 
*  When  I  was  a  thief. ' » 

«So  might  some  of  us  in  England,  who  belong  to  what  Syd- 
ney Smith  calls  the  undetected  classes  of  society  ;  but  you 
never  heard  a  lawyer,  when  settled  in  his  easy-chair,  open- 
ing a  narrative  of  the  past  with  '  When  I  used  to  ruin  half 
the  parish, '  nor  do  'retired  members  of  parliament,  referring 
to  past  periods  of  legislation,  preface  their  anecdotes  of  pa- 
triotism with  *  When  I  practised  bribery  through  thick  and 
thin.* 

«You  speak, »  returned  the  chemist,  sadly,  « of  people  wiser 
than  I  am  ;  people  who  can  very  well  bear  their  own  re* 
preaches,  so  long  as  they  can  contrive  to  escape  the  world's. 
But  enough  of  this.  When  I  was  a  pois — Wdl,  then^  when 
I  was  a  chemist — » 

« That's  it — now  go  on.  • 


•  /  • 
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.  At  that  time  London  bad  the  Byron  fever«  But 
London  contains  manj  Londons,  and  they  all  had  it  with 
gropter  or  less  viruleiice.  Thinking  and  thoughtless  London— 
Uxose  who  read  muchi  and  those  who  neyer  read  anything — 
the  large-souled,  the  little-souled,  and  the  no-souled — every 
one  took  the  infection,  it  became  quite  the  fashion,  all  of  a 
«ttdden^  Uyjeel.-  Iron  nerves  relaxed »  hearts  of  stone  broke 
to  pieces  inwardly.  There  might  be  soipe  who  did  not  know 
what  to  think — yet  these  could  of  course  talk;  and  there 
might  be  a  few  who,  from  long-established  habits,  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  get  fast  hold  of  a  feeling-^still  they  could 
shed  tears. 

Society  became  a  sponge,  soaking  up  those  briny  showers 
of  the  muse«  which  only  descended  faster  and  faster,  « and 
the  big  rain  came  dancing  to  the  earth.*  Young  men  wept 
until  their  shirt- collars  fell  down  starchless  and  saturated ; 
young  ladieSy  sitting  on  sofas,  were  floated  out  of  the  draw-* 
ing*room  window  into  the  centre  of  Grosvenor-square;  and  I 
verily  believe  that  if  those  cantos  (but  they  were  not  yet  in 
existence)  which  found  some  little  diflSculty  in  making  their 
way  into  families,  cT^uld  have  got  into  a  needle's  eye,  they 
would  have  extracted  a  tear  from  it. 

For  the  ladies,  however,  I  do  not  answer  positively — ^I  can 
only  vouch  for  the  condition  of  my  youthful  brethren.  Yoa 
might  have  seen  them  with  the  new  volume«^bbught,  mind- 
not  borrowed  ;  with  the  volume  itself,  not  an  American  broad* 
sheet  that  had  pirated  its  precious  contents ;  with  a  wet  copy 
of  the  first  edition,  not  a  smuggled,  sneaking,  cheating,  French 
version  ;  with  this  volume,  of  world-enchanting  wonders  ten- 
derly grasped,  you  mi^t  have  seen  them  hurrying  along  the 
street,  stopping  every  now  and  then,  and. just  opeaiiqp  it  so 
as  to  peep  at  the  mighty  line  within  -^  then  hastening  on  a 
litUe  wa]r,  repeating  the  half-dojgen  ■  words  that  breathe » just 
/  read,  until  they  were  breathless — then,  burning  wkh  curiosity 
for  the  passionate  revelation,  they  would  glide  down  a  gate- 
way, or  shelter  themselves  at  a  shop*doer,  to  dive  a  Httle 
further  into  the  sea  of  thought,  bringing  up  a  pearl  at  every 
dip« 


lira  '       '    MflttBtt  iCTtBW.' 

'    The^Bsation  widi  VUcli  theM  young  people^  Urst  read—- 

'  '      'Is  tby  face  like  Iby  molhtert,  my  fiilr  cMi?      ' 

constituted  ^n  epoch  tn  their  liyes.  '  It  did '  in  ttiitife.  'That 
Third  canto  was  my'drdt  rock 'a-head;  'I  neret  kifev  onb 
bottle  from  another  afterwards.  All '  drugs  becattie  aHk««--- 
Itn^rgied  into  a  drtig.  I  hated  Apollo  in  his  conheilon  wfVh 
physic^  h|it  I  worshipped  hltti  fn  his' poetical  dftitffly;'rdid 
hot  aspire  (b  yrite  verse.^itiy  appreciation  of  it  WaA  too'  d«r- 
thusiastic,  etaltMi  and '  iAtense  ;— to  read  it;  to  undei^taiid  it, 
to  recite  it. silently »  adcopipanying  fnyself'on  the' pie^tle  and 
*mortar,  was  sufficient  ^ecstacy.  .       ' 

By  degrees^  rather  rapid,  the  pestle  and  mortar  accoibpanf- 
ment  was' omitted.  I  abjured  all  practical  superintendence  of 
the  affairs  of « the' shop. »  I  regarded  with  a  scorn  that  bor- 
dered on  disgust  the  people  who  yisited  it,  with  prescriptions 
testifying  tp  their  miserable  and  innately  vulgar  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  their  bodies — I  longed  to-  read  them  a  farou- 
rite  passage  or  two,,  prescriptive  of  menta)  medicine.  A  stfdden 
burst — . 

Wilh  ihee,  my  hark^  1*11  swiftlji  go, 

startled  the  matter-of-fact  applicant  for  an  ounce  of  that  slpeDg%^ 
wing  medicine  ;  and  an  involuntary  applicatiop  of  the  ever- 
recnrrifig  hneai 

Is.  tby  face  lik^  thy  metlier's,  my  fftir  child?     - 

would  elicit  from  the  simple  girl  who  came  for  heNtshom,  the 
<iiplanatiota,  that  ih  general  it  Wflls,  «Only  mothdr'i^  «s  JsweK 
led.'i^'  ■'  '    •  •!•.'■" 

'  Bisgost  n&tnrallv  came  ih  like,  mid  widi  it,  «s  a  niatler 
't>f  course^  total  inatteiitibn  to  •bufiiaiesB.^i  :A4d  lo  Ihift  the 
fact;  that  I  was  possessed,  in  llbef  periton/of  anhpplisatice,  Of 
bne  of  those  tfaihgiS' called  « tf'eanu^esrt^iit'  shdft,'  ^'|M«0adoUS 
genio9--^and  it  wiH  r&adily  be'  nnderslKiodi'tbat  dTew.  mistakes 
Ih^the  miting  of  metlicines^  would  «Cb«ir  <e¥^ry4bw'a>Mdtlieii-.  ^ 

•  Physicians'  prescfiptMfis  carefnlly  pr^red,*  inscribed  in 
gold  letters  upon  purple  glass,  neatly  framed,  figured  in  the 
window  ;  and  no.  doubt  care  was  taken  to  prepare  aS  many 
as  might  be  presented  ;  but  the  lad  had  unhappily  an  e«pe- 
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rimmtal  limi,  andi Ua  was  aSways'fsr  fhroiriiig  paffamesnpoD 
Dr.  Somebody's  violets.  •    ^^ 

When  he  had  no  parlietilar  grbuiid  for  gtiessfis^  how  an 
hnpfovement  might  be  effeeted,  he  wotdd  -ttaard  analieitltion 
for  the  sake  of  change,  just  to  keep  his  hand  in ;  and  the 
Bottle  to  the  extreme  right,  or  the  dfawer^io  the  «fitreme  left, 
ik  the'  jar  next  to  him',  had  an  equal  chance  in  these  cases 
of  being  resotled  to.  The  eff^' tiras  soHieti^ates  to  heighten , 
to  an  alanumg' degree,'  some  pei^aliar  infliiehce  delicately  in- 
fused by  the  learned  prescriber,  and  sbnyeHtiles  to  nentraRte 
altog^ber  the  essential  principle  of  th€rp^^H)Midn.- 

•c  Men  have  died  from  time  to  tA»e,  ^  ^}fs  tie  poet,  •  and 
worms  have  eaten  them — but  not  for  love.  *  Can  this  be  said 
of  physic? 

At  that  time,  however,  1  heard' of  ho  disaster:  Men  died 
ditufelless,  and  wovms  dined.  This  was  perfedly.naftnnil.  At 
the  worst,  if  any  mysterious,  case  ofatrnded  itself,  and  the  death 
of  a  patient  followed  immediately  upon  his  taking  ,a  MW 
lease  of  life  from  the  verdict  of  a  physician,  there  was  always 
the  convenient  broken  heart  to  fall  back  upon.  Broken  hearts 
were  then  as  plenty  4is  blackberries. 

•  And  some, »  says  Manfred,  pleasantly  enumerating  the  var- 
ious disagreeables  whereof  people  perish' — 

,  '      And  3onie  «f  witliered  or  pf  broketo; Ipeairtfi, 
For  this  la^t  is  a  aialady  tliat  ^ay^ 
More  than  arc  numbered  in  the  lists  of  fate. 

'  »  ■ 

We  , always  used  to  set  down  any  litUe. inadvertence  to  the 

.  inevitable  malady,  the  broken,  heart.     A  wrong  medicine  p^- 

bj^ps  produced  a  very  embarassing  and  equivQcpl  (i^n  jn  the 

disease,^ — which  came. after,  a.  little,  while' to  look   like  a  to- 

j.t^llj  ,^i(]ferent.  ^complaint — and  having  aq  toddi^ppparj^n?^  with 

it,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  broken  heart.   ... 

;  ..i(Xhe  chetnist  groaned  heavily,  and  appeared' <o  labour  un- 
.  d^r  an  attack  of  conscience.) 

It  was  all  very  well  while  the  nusdhiefs  that  arose,  either 
from  my  own  deliberate  negiect,  or  the  apprentice's  specula- 
iive'genins,  w^te  uncertain  and  ohseiire-4«0or.  long  as  the  J)0dy 
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of  the  Yictim  vas  not  kid  right  againat.  the  shofHloor.    But 
alas!  a  case  occurred  one  afternoon — 

(The  speaker  stopped  at  the  yery  threshold  of  his  confess 
sion,  but  afteir  swaUc^wing  ^  glass  of  water,  his  faintness  va- 
nished.) 

I  was  in  the  little,  apiologjr  for  a  parlour  behind,   reading 
the  fourth  canto,  when  the  treasure  of  an  apprentice*,  quitting 
his  place  at  the  counter,  came  to  consult  me  upon  something 
.  doubtful,   either  of  quantity   or  ingredient,    in  a  prescription 
.just  presented  for  preparation.     I  was  in  tHe  heart  of  an  en- 
chanting^ a  soul-enchaining  stanza.     I  had  gol  to  the  line — 

•  Though  J  be  ashes,  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse  — 

when  in  he  broke  with  an  impertinent,  an  intolerable  inqui- 
ry. I  answered,  in  the  flush  of  my  excitement,  any  thing<-~ 
I  named  an  ingredient  or  two  for  the  compound  off-hand, 
and  bid  him  vanish — resuming  the  passage,  and  completing 
the  stanza — 

And  pile  on  human  heads  ihe  mountain  of  my  curse,. 

All  medicines,  however  mixed,  seemed  weak  to  that  idea. 
Pnissic  acid  could  not,  so  it  appeared  to  me,  have  kept  pace 
with  such  poetry.  Its  effect  upon  my  mind  as  I  read  was, 
to  make  the  most  dangerous  and  deadly  poisons  appear  per- 
fectly contemptible,  and  not  worth  the  care  '  and  trouble  of 
Weighing  them  out  in  mere  half-ounces ! 

But  suddenly,  after  a  little  time,  an  idea  stole  darkly  across 
my  mind  of  drugs  compounded,  and  pills  delivered ; — of  an 
intrusion  on  the^part  of  the  young  genius  of  the  shop,  an 
order  given  by  myself  in  articulate  and  peremptory  words, 
and  medicines  consequently  mixed  up ! 

But  what  a  medicine  was  amongst  them — and  in  what  a 
quantity ! 

Oh,  no-^the  thought  was  a  frightful  one  to  be  sure— but 
it  was  only  momentary !  A  horrible  suspicion,  an  agonizing 
fear,  an  appalling  flash — but  it  was  too  acute,  too  withering 
to  last,  and  it  was  over.  I  sought  again  the  fascinating  spell 
of  the  poem-^«And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean  !■—•  Oh!  Rome, 
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wj  country ! » -—  « There  was  a  sound,  of  revelry  by  night.  i» 
How !  the  apell  failing  I  Passage  after  passage,  that  had 
never  failed  me  before !  Yes,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
read-— in  vain  to  affect  the  abstracted,  the  meditative  mood. 
The  dark,  strong,  subtle  Thought  would  thrust  itself  into  my 
brain,  and  faoM  down  every  idea  that  struggled  to  ascend  to 
that  •  more  removed  ground.  • 

A  sudden  dash  into  an  opposite  extreme  is  sometimes  effective 
in  these  cases  ;  so  I  got  up,  walked  about,  and  whistled  con- 
siderably out  of  tune.  But  the  horrid  Idea  took  a  tighter 
and  more  burning  hold,  and  seemed  to  twist  itself  round  my 
brain  like  a  red>hot  wire ,  as  if  it  would  never  loosen  again 
on  the  cool  side  of  madness !  I  ceased  whistling  and  walking 
about,  flung  myself  into  a  chair,  seized  the  magic  volume, 
and  opened  it  at  the  irresistible  page-^ 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's ? 

Mine,  as  I  glanced  up  at  the  little  glass  opposite,  was  like  a 
maniac's.  The  likeness  of  the  dreadful  Thought  was  there — 
the  form  of  the  scowling  and  distorted  Suspicion  was  over  it 
— and  it  seemed  to  have  remoulded  all  my  features,  and  my 
very  eyes  could  not  recognise  their  own  reflection  in  the  mir- 
ror. 

I  dashed  down  the  book — that  broken  wand  of  the  enchan- 
ter— and  rushed  forward  to  learn  the  worst ; — which  was  pre- 
cisely what  I  did  learn ! 

(Here  the  chemist  swallowed  another  glass  of  water,  and 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  forehead.) 

The  customer  was  gone — ^so  was  the  prescription — so  were 
the  pills.  I  elicited  from  my  treasure  of  a  lad  a  \ferbatbn 
report  of  the  instructions  I  had  given,  the  medicine  I  had 
named,  the  quantity  ordered — and  I  stood  witb^the  feeling  of 
one  impaled,  just  for  a  minute  longer,  to  learn  distinctly 
from  his  lips  the  deplorable  but  Indubitable  fact,  that  he  had 
scrupulously  and  religiously  observed  my  diabolical  instruc- 
tions. It  was  enough.  By  the  force  of  my  sensations,  which 
I  had  hitherto  struggled  to  suppress,  I  seemed  to  be  literally 
shot  out  of  the  shop  ;    and  in  thirty  seconds  was  a  consider* 
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able-^staiioefKOiii  th6  house,  flying  ap  the  crowded  tboToqgV 
ftre!  itM^iisibie.of  impediipeiits,  and  yet  fiadikig  leijwe  tofieru- 
tiiiize  every  passengerfs  face,  utterly  uncanseioii^  itet  I  bad 
never  beheld  the^  features  of  the  luckless  beiog  whom  I 
sought. 

Then  back  again  i  darled  in  the  opposite  diurectioiii  seek- 
ing the  unknown,  as  if  it  were  my  own  soul  t]iat  had  slipped 
from  me,  and  inwaiidly  offering  as  I  went,  worlds  peir  minute, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  lost  man.  All  this  time  I  was  equally 
unmindful  of  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been  gone  an  hour^ 
eai^, ,  west,  norths  or  south — I  knew  not— any  more  than  I 
should  have  known  hi^  vis^e  had  I  beheld*  it  before  me. 

Frantic  stilly  but  iK'e^ihleas  and  exhausted,  I  returned.  The 
tal§.;Was  repeated. T9f4!^<>'*.^f<^'^>^^>^i9^s. bottler  their  labek 
and  contents,  were  anxio.usly  in^pepted.agajn  and  ; /again .;  as 
though  there  were  some  reniote  possibility  of  a  latent  cliance 
of  mistake.  There  could  be  none — there  was  none.  The 
stranger  had  most  certainly  gone  away,  bearing  with  hitfi  a 
box  of  pills,  whereof,  by  a  most  pitiless  direction  inscribeif 
lipon  the  lid,  he  was  to  take  two  daily. 

« Heaven ! »  I  exclaimed,  « be  merciful  to  the  DoonieA  One — 
he  has  but  eight-and-forty  hours  to  live !  Four  of  those  pills 
would  carry  destruction,  certain  as  a  gun-shot,  to  the  heart  of 
an  emperor^  or  the  pulses  of  a  Serf.  Neither  Turk,  Jew,  in- 
fidel, nor  heretic  could  escape.-* 

•  That's  as  sure  as  death,*  remarked  my  young  treasure. 

And  as'  I  turned  to  look  upon  the  speaker,  I  thought  I  saw 
in  his  eyes  the  gloomy  light  of  the  condemned  cell,  and  hi§ 
voice  had  a  harsh  and  grating  sound,  like  the  opening  of  the 
debtor's  door  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

That  night  I  wandered  about  the  Park,  shunning  every 
body,  yet  peering  as  far  as  my  fears  allowed  me  into  every 
face,  expecting  to  see  « poison*  written  there.  What  happi* 
ness  past  expression  to  have  encountered  the  stranger — now, 
now — before  beil^tiltii^!'  What  an  unspeakable  rdief  to  con- 
science,  to  be  able  1o  trace  him  out,  to  warn  him  of  his  pe* 
ril,  and  avert  his  else*  inevitable  fate !  But  this  was  hope«> 
less !    My   thoughts   ranged   over  >ill   the  conse^uenees^-^tlie 
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speedy  ie^ti  -^Ae  MoiiBfaibg  inqvity^tte  pfmipt  -defedtion; 
I  weil  ktiew.  to  be  saiie,  'M  the  tioM,  that  the  world  if 
amaxingly  inddlgeni  and  eharitaUe  od  all  these  occasions*^! 
was  aware  that  the  public  verdict  uniTersallj  agreed  Co  in 
these  cases  of  mistakei  is  that  nobody  on  earOt  is  to  blame, 
and  IfaaA  the  individual  whose  inadvertence  proved  fatal,  is  a 
person  well  known  and  gneady  esteemed  for  his  peculiar  core* 

fohess. 

I  was  eonscaonr  that  the  ehemist,  so  far  from'  being  deemed 
cnlpaUe,  would  most  likely  obtain,  throof^  the  medinm  of 
this  ahockiog  occurrence »  a  eharaeter  for  cautioii  that  he  never 
possessed  before. 

Sut  this  to  me  afforded  no  consolation,  no  hope  of  a  res- 
pite from  the  pangs  of  remorse^  and  the  sentence  of  the  law; 
The  tramp  of  horses  and  the  rolling  of  wheels  in  the  dis^ 
tance,  sounded  like  the  rattling  of  fetters.  The  night  grew 
dark  ;  the  rays  <fl  the  moon  looked  no  brighter  than  the  grat- 
ing of  a  dungeon ;  and  at  length,  as  a  sable  cloud  hung  over 
the  white  vapour  round  it,  there  appeared  to  my  affrighted 
eyes  the  image  of  a  black  cap  upon  the  wig  of  justice. 

Next  day,  I  gathered  courage  enough  to  take'  an  eminent 
physician's  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  such  a  medicine— two 
pills  at  a  time  until  the  box  was  empty! 

flii  judgment  was  clear  and  final.  The  patient  cojild  not 
live  to  take  a  tithe  of  them. 

I  went  to  another  distinguished  authority  with  my  suppo- 
aititious.  case-*he  was  equally  distinet  and  undoubting.  Four 
0f  them  would  have  carried  off  Methuselah  in  the  prime  of 
life ! 

I  returned  home — to  dinner. — Dinner ! — The  cloth  resemb- 
led a  large  weekly  newspaper,  with  wood  engravings,  faith- 
fully representing  «the  culprit  as  be  appeared  at  the  bar  on 
the  day  of  trial. »,  At  night  I  slept,  indeed ;  but  a  jury  of 
twelve  welMed  Londoners  were  sitting  on  my  stomach,  de- 
termined not  to  retire  because  they  were  ^eed  upon  their 
verdict. 

Every  hour,  after  the  second  day,  I  expected  to  hear  of 
the  inevitable  ealamitr.     I  pictured  the  sufferer  dying — I  pic- 
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tured  him  dead.;  Then  rreeiilled'  him'-^oBfe^^  hf  that  sUh 
mach-pamp  process  bj  irhfeh  the  imagnialiAn  in  iy  eittpeniitj 
works,   and  felt  >that  he   might  ^siii^j  isurviire  ihvdugh  the 

third  day. 

But  at  length  I  knew  he<niuM  be  dea4*— and  now  for  the 
revelation.  Was  he. a  8ori-^a  father?  His  rslatfonii  ^child 
never  permit  him  to  perish  so,  without  an  inquiry  J    Was  he 

married would  his  wife  be  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having 

poisoned  him !  Was  he  a  resident  *  Anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  and  should  1  myself  be  sunimoned  A^on'the  inquM? 

Every  question  had  its  separate  sling..  Of  ten  ihoasand  daily 
speculations,  each  inflicted  its  own  excruciating  torture. 

But  days  rolled  on— sunrise,  noon,  sunset,  night— all  regu- 
larly came  round — and  brought  no  discovery.  No^t  a  •  shock- 
ing occurrence, »  not  a  ■  horrible*  event, »  was  to  be  found  in 
the  journals,  morning  or  evening. 

It  appeared,  just  at  that  time,  *as  though  the  wheels  of  Ifci 
world  were  rolling  round  without  ninning  over  any  body.  In 
the  vast  crowd  of  society,  not  a  toe  was  trodden  b?i.  Either 
the  reporters  were  dead,  or  -fatal  accidents-  had  gone  quite 
out  of  fashion.  It  is  true,  that  no  stranger,,  during  a  whole 
fortnight,  set  his  foot  within  the  shop  without  throwing  me 
into  an  ague-fit.  It  is  true,  that  throughout  the  satae  period, 
my  eye  never  fell  upon  man  or  woman  clad  in  mourning, 
without  turning  to  a  ball  of  fire  in  ray  head,  with  the  coii- 
sciousness  that  it  beheld  One  of  the  bereaved  and  injured  re- 
latives of  my  innocent  victim.  Still  no*  sign  of  detection  came; 
and  although  liy  bitter  self-reproaches  continued,  my  horror 
of  the  halter  began  considerably  to  abate.     When- 

(Here  the  chemist  once  more  paused,  and  raising,  not  a 
glass,  but  a  tankard  of  iced  water  to  his  lips,  his  disturbed 
countenance  totally  disappiiared  for  a  few  minutes.) 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  *  standing   in  a  more   tranqm! 

mood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  shop',  gating  at  the  chimneys 
of  the  opposite  house,  anfl  inwardly  murmurihg, 

•  Is  thy  iSace  like—*  ,  i 

I  BroceiJded  no  further  with  <he  .apostrpphe,  for  at  that  in- 
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stant  my  treasure  of  an  apprentice  flew  to  mj  side,  crusbed 
one  of  my  toes  under  his  thick  shoe,  and  compressed  his 
whoie  volume  of  voice  into  a  soul-awakening  whisper,  as  he 
said, 

■  This  is  lumj*^    . 

Him !  I  iihmedialLely'  looked  at  t^e  object  so  ungrammatically 
indicated. 

There  stood  before  tne  a  taflV  gatinf';  sallow-visaged  man  of 
forty-five.  His  eyes  were  dull,  and  his  jaws  were  thin.  He 
looked  like  one  who  had  ^uifered^  jrh^ther  abroad  or  at  home, 
much  sickness — had  exposed  an  iron  frame  to  severe  trials  in 
strong  and  searching  remedies — had  borne  their  effects  well, 
and  lived  on  in  hope  of  a  cure.  There  he  stood — who  was 
he?» 

The  treasure,  in  whose  eye  there  was  a  ray  of  satisfaction, 
darted  a  significant  glance  at  me,  which  seemed  again  to  say, 
>  This  is  Aim,  •  as  he  bent  forward  a  little,  over  the  counter, 
to  ascertain  the  custdm^r's  widbes.   '^■ 
'  '«Yo'uiig  man^K  said  the  stranger'—  -  ! 

'^His  lips  were  quite  dry,  and  his  voice' veiry  hollow— 

•  Young  man,  observe  mel-n 
'    Her^  4ie  looked  intently  -  into  Chef  treasure's  face,    and  con* 
tilined  with  pecoKar  'impressiveness — 

«You  pr^pan^  me  some  pilli  lately— ^I  see  you  have  not 
fia^rgotfen^^^d^'|)iH8,  I  8ay-*4ook,'>  h^te  U  the  prescription.! 
Ah,  ybu^retognise  it.  •  Yes,  it  >**i8..y6u  indeed  who  served 
nie.  '  Pray,  -niintf'  then'  what  I'say.  * 'Lei  me  have  another 
box*  O0<those(  pills  : '-  exactly*  lAini/  e'xactfy\  like  the  last  • 
for  never  did  I  pi^cure  pills  anywhere  that  did  me  half  so 
mttdh  godd !  • 
;.        .  -v-    .    ..'  ^  .^'       '•  •  i    •       '••■;  * 


'  .     » 


« Yyur  story  is  interesting, », said  I,  encouragingly. 

^  5 1:  am  i^o  judge  of  that,  »|r^ufiied  the  chemist  with  a  sigh; 

.-but' ft  >  true.  ^^- ,.,;/. 

.;M       ...'..    w.-.    .  .:i>i/.     («W  MONTOT  MAGAZINE.)^ 
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MISSIONARY  LABOURS  AND  SCENES 


IN  SOnTHW'  AJrUCA. 


By  Robert  Mofial. 


The  grand  avenue  to  the  intetior  of  Africa  I^da-  frofli.tho 
Cape  Colony  :  it  is  easy  of  acceis,  and  eommanded  by  the 
British,  nation'.  .  In  tbi*  opibioti«  which  we  have  been  always 
disposed  to  maintain,  we  are  now.  fully  tomflrmed,  by  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  MoCbt's  interestiitg  Tolijidie.  The  hard  and 
boundless  plains  of  the  Cape  Colony,  ^antily  clothed'  with 
¥efel|ition,<  have  awiJcened  a  rpving  dispositioe  in  their  pasto- 
raH  inhabitants,  and  taught  them  how  to  fyce  all  the  dangec9 
Und  difficulties  of  long  jouniejirs.  Bence  it  ia,  that  the  ttfa- 
4m  of  the  colony  think  nothing  of  travellilg  i,2Q0  or  1,&00 
mtlei  into  the  inlerior«x  where  they  spend  a  year  or^morQ  at 
each'  visitf  bartering  with  the  nativea.  Nor  is  this  kind  of 
adventure  confined  to  a  few  ;  there  are,  perhaps,  n6t  less  than 
200  persons  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Cape  Colony  at 
present  engaged  in  traffic  with  the  interior,  iBut  at  what  dis- 
tance is  the  probable  Hinit  of  these  trading  journeys  ?  Where 
wiH  they  rtop,  or  how  ftir  can  they  reach?  1*o  those. inter- 
rogatories we  can  only  reply,  that  at  the  farthest  |>oint '  hi- 
therto reached!  by 'these  expeditions  (in  the  vicinity  of  the 
southern  tropic),  there  is  no  visible  impediment  to  their  further 
progress.     Open  plains,    less  naked  and  barren   than  towards 
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the  Mtktiky  still  iiiTffe  tbeiii  oawari,  and  from  ithe  mAvm 
.lliey  tuiifemily  Mperience  fiiendBhip  and  hospitalitj.  Onirard, 
flierefore,  ure  dovA>l  not/  they  will  conliane  to  mareb. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Christianitj  and  civilization  have  stradi 
deep  root  on  the  (ontbem  frontiers  of  tbe  indigenous  nations. 
The  Batlapis,  about  150  miles  north  of  the  Orange  River  ^ 
are  now  laying  aside  their  savage  manners,  and  patiently  snb^ 
mit  to  inissioniiiry  training.  They  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  language — an  advantage  which  they  owe  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Moffat.  Sow  it  if  observed,  that  the  language  of  the  Batlapia, 
which  is  at  present  taught  grammatically  at  the  missioaaiy 
sdioob,  extends,  with  slight  variations  of  dialeet»  for  niany 
hundred  miles  through  the  Interior,  and  is  akin  to  all  the 
languages  of  Africa,  that  of  the  Hottentots  excepted,  south  of 
the  equator.  Indeed,  the  family  of  languages  here  referred 
to,  extends  seveml  degrees,  probably,  beyond  the  equator  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  as  far  as  Camaroons  on  the 
western  coast.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  we  shall  have  an 
adult  generation  of  Batlapis  trained  in  the  missionary  schools, 
and  disposed  to  associate  with  Europeans,  while  their  lan- 
guage and  traditional  acquaintance  with  native  customs,  will 
still  enable  them  to  engage  in  easy  intercourse  with  their 
wilder  brethren.  These  people,  who  are  great  travellers  even 
in  their  present  condition,'  and  have  explored  the  interior 
some  hundred  miles  beyond  the  lin^  reached  by  Europeans, 
will  doubtless  derive  fresh  courage,  as  well  as  curiosity,  from 
luiowledget  ^nd:  will  eflectually  aid  ua  in  pisnetratipg  to  .thf» 
hitherto  inaccessible  regions  of  equatorial  Africa*    • 

But  before  we  indulge  ih  speculations  on  the  nitiifeiate  re- 
sults of  missionary  labours  in  South.  Africa,  we  must  give 
some  account  of  their  early  progress ;  or  rather  we  must  (oU 
low  the  career  of  Mr.  Moffat,  fr^m  his  first  entrance  into  the 
wilderness,  till  he  succeeded  in  planting  a  garden  in  theniidst 
of  It.  In  1817,  our  author  commenced  teaching  among  the 
.Nam^quas  in  the  desert  north  of  Cape  town»  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing yeax,  removed  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Orange  Bi- 
ver,  to  the  huts  of  .Africaner,  a  Hoiteatol  chief ,  once  the  ter- 
ror oi  the  CapiB  farmers.    The  society  of  wild  Hottentots  and 


wUmi  MAlattoe^i  dffws  Jitae  Ihat  isagsefn^le:,  a^d' ^Qdlhiiig 
chili  be  more- dull  and  inoiiQtoliDU^  Ihanttii^.ej^^yT^.lif^  of 
the  deseirt.     Speaking  ioC  a  j^^wrney    in  ^bei/f^iMfbr/Pur.  aujUun; 

•''«^Som6  may  tliint'lKat  this 'iifiode  of  life  was  a  greit'S'icrifidef!l>tlt 
MBtt' 'malt€S  it  muck  Ms  W'iban  -they  suppr6M.  -It^iS  ti^ii«,  I ^d 
fMl'dt  itfisabrifice'lo  kaveinothing  ;at  aHloiieat',  aod  td  htiid/tll^  ^iifr 
9iaA  yf}(b  ^  (hopg  to  pneireDt  lh«. gnawing  vtf^ hunger;  si^d  thus, 
und^r  these  circumstances, ,  to  break  the  bre^d  of  eternal  life  jto  the 
perishing  heathen.  Abater,  was  in  general  very' scarce  {  sometime^ 
in  small'  pools/ 'stagnant,  and  With  a  green  froth';  brid  more  Ihna 
ojictf  We  had  to  di^pQM  with  lions  th^  possession  of  a);|>o«i.  -V'Mf 
mcakf!  coBslstjsd  frequently:  qf  a  glasf.  of  Jiiilk:  jUi  .the  n^orjiiiig,  an- 
Qthei|'fit  noon,  and  .a  third  at  ^igU^^  ^i.thcr  sweet,,  sour,  or  curdled; 
for  .the  riamaquas  nad  not  the  art  of  preparing  it  in  the  manner 
of  Ihe  Bechuanas,  Which  will  JifterWards 'b'e  desbi^bed.  'f  had  frc- 
^ently  pretry  long  fasts,  'aiid  have  had  •  k*ecbttm.  < to  .the  .^: fasting 
girdle, '  as  it  i^  'called ;.^n.n1cfire  than  one  ociJ^siJoB  after  thaiO^orjiiog 
si^rvi^Cj  ,1  hav^  shouldered  my  gun,  and  , gone  to. the  plain  or  tlie 
|npi}ntain  Vi*^^  i'^  search  of  something  to  eqt,  and,  when  uusuccess- 
fui,  nave  returned,  laid  down  my  piece,  taken  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  addressed  my  eongregafion. »  • 

i;  The.wjld  |)ea;alfi,  to  be  sure,  are  lively,  entertaining  crea- 
lures,  wd  ^e  occasionally  meet  with  a  pleasant  anecdote  re- 
sp^^ifig,  thpir.adyenture^'.  Take  the  following  for  example -—7* 

'!«40a  our  route, hdnewarA'm^  halted  at  a  sppt  wher^  a,iioV}dl,/MeD^ 
once  opcurred,  and  whicb  yraa  d^cribed  by  an  indJvidu«il.who  wit- 
nessed  it.when  a  boy.  Near  a  very  small  fountain,  which  was.slipwn 
to,  me,'  stood  a  camel-thorn' tree  [Acacia  Ciraffid) .  It  wsjs  a  stiff  tree, 
■l^nt'twdFine  feet  highj'wfth  a'flat,  ^nshy  top.  IITany  years  ago,  the 
relater,  then  atboy^  'was  netfcirmng  to  bis  'village,  and  haviing  tucii^ 
aside* ,taitf^f^:foii|^ip  tfor  a -drink,  lay:  down  0^  th^  b^k,  and, fell 
a&lfi^pf  Joeing  awuk,e  by  ihe  piercing,  rays  of  the  sun,  he  saw,,  through 
tlic^  bush  behind'  which  lie  lay,  a  giraffe  browsiug  at  ease  on 'uie 
ic'Adet  shoots  of  the  tree',  and,  to  his  horror;  'a'lion,'ereep1«g  like' 
a' eat,  ehly  a  dozen  yslKls'lVSoiti^him,.  Jpreparing((o  pouneeion  hisiprey. 
This  iion:  eyed  the. giraffe  jfor  a, few'  moments^  his  bod» gax^ a  ^|iak^, 
m^^  he  hound.i^d  into  the  .air,  tp  seis^e  the  head  of  the  animal,  M^^i^fh 
instantly  turned  his  stalely  neck,  and  the  lion|  missing  his  grasp. 
Tell  on  his'  Back^ih  the  centre  of  the  mas^'  of '  thorns,  like  •  spies, 
afbd  the  gf rafn*' bo^tided  ot\er  the  plaini  The  boy  ibstaiklly'. folio «i^^ 
his  eiainpkv  expecting,  as  a  matter  jof:coiu»e„  that  the  enraged  lion 
woMld  soon  fiDd'bt^'Wfiy  to  thfieartli.    Sqiaf^i.tipfi^aftenifiy^s,  ^e 
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pWjple'oSTHlie  ▼in«geV*  wht>  seldom  visited^  thai^  apot^ ■  isaw  the  eagles 
hoYeringnni  tfae'tir;  and^as  it  is.alinost  alwajrs  a*^qrtaini  sign  thai 
ibeiUoik  has  kilkd  game,  or  sovke  anioMi  ia-.  lying ideady  thc^.  went 
to  the  place,  and  sought  in  Tain,  till,  comiiig'iiiodbr- the  lee  ofithe 
Irce,  their  olfactory  nerves  difrected  th'iam  toiwhera^the  lien  toy  dead 
in  hi^  thdrny  bed.  I  still  found  aonie  .of  his  bones  under  the  tree^ 
and  hair  on  tt3  branches^  to  convmce  me  of  what  I  scarofly  oould 
have  credited.  The  lion  will  sometimes  manage  to  mount  the  back 
of  a  giraffe,  and,  fixing  his  sharp  claws  2nio  each  shoulder,  gn«w 
away  ti^l  he  reaches  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,'  when  both,  fall  j  and 
oft-tinies  the  lion  is*  lahied  for  his  trouble^  If  ibe  girHife  happens 
to  be  v«r^' strong,  lie  succeeds  in  bringing  bis  iridier.  to  the  ground. 
Atuoi^  those  -  that  :we  shot! 'on  our  journey,'  the  iheaied.  woiinds  of 
the  lion's  claws  on  the  shouldcr^-juid  marka  of  i  his  teeth  on  the 
^Wick,of,  ^lie:tteck,.,ga,xe  .us  qculw:  dej^opstmii^ii  ilY}t.,.|twq^.^<;»^,  them 
bad  carried  the  monaixh  of  the  forest  ou,  their  backs,  £^3  yet  come 
off  .triumphant.-  ■  ^  .... 

\  The  gF^ajtjifle^rt.fi^iiale  between  tjie  /puiUri^  of  tbe  Na- 
mdqu3sr;inid|^eci)iua|}S(s,  ha^  beei^  hitherto  always  descri!9e4  a^ 
imBassablej  .Yet. we.  find. that  U  has  been  crossed  by  our  aur 
Ibofi  ihough,.  umprlunalely^  his  account  ol  his  journey  oyer 
il  is  Vttlj&  oaloulal^d  ito  satisfy  geographical  inquiries.  Spyer^l 
rivers  Aoyt  into  that  desert  with  a  westerly  or  southerly  course, 
andt  what  befloraes  of.  them?  Do  they,  reach  the  Orange 
River?  .We  may,  infer,,  from  our  -author  s  silence,  that  they 
do  not  ;.bul  ive  should  have  been  I^e^^er  pleased  to  have  had 
Ills  positive  testimony  on  that, point.  The  following  descrip- 
lion  exhibits  to  ws  a  total,  chanffe  of  sceni  :— 


ver 
was* 

isd,  we  suilered  pflftiaiyely  from.  lliirBt^  'as  well  as  hunger;,  few,  vil- 
lage$  bfeipg  on  the  iiorllj  sidapf  the  rWer,,f|long  which  w«. travelled, 
\Ve  we^e  sometimes  compelled  to  scramble  over  rocky  parses  in  .t|ie 
hills,  only,  a  fit  abode  for  baboons,  tvhich  were  as  ^lentifrti*  aslher 
were  impudent:  At  othei-  titn#s  we.  had  io  cneosi*  tile  *lver,  tei  avtiid 
ibe  mouittams  'on.ilii^  op|>oai4«! sides*  .wb^hatuNV^iliAitlie  vfild«^^ 
grandeur ,  from  the  water's'  edge;  .On  .re^chit)gf lUic  waterfalls  , .  we 
were  kindly  received  and  treated  by  a  Coranna  chief,  called  Saul, 
fto  whpni  1  shall  have  occasion, to  refer  when  treating  of  the  Befcbuaha 
mission},  and  tbfere  we  baited  One  day.  He  had  vbited  dur  statitifJi 
and  felt  exceedingly  tlwinkful  for  fhc  kindness  1  bad  shown  him. 
I  was  glad,  ^f  this  renewed  oppprtjjoity  to  preach,  and  he  was  glad 
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to  hear  i^n  the  mcifciiges  of  DtYtne  gnoe.  Tlie  Ortng^lliTer  here 
presenU  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  miles  in  breadth,  entirelj  cover- 
ed with  mimosa  trees,  among  which  the  manj  branches  of  iLe  river 
run  ,  and  then  tumble  over  the  precipices  *  raising  cloods  of  mist, 
when  there  is  mnj  vohime  of  water.  We  proceeded  on  our  journe^» 
and  ^entered  a  vaiW  covered  with  a  species  of  mimoBa,  the  thorns 
of  which  resembled  fish -hooks.  ^  *  The  windings  of  the  river  tomo- 
times  flowed  through  inamense  chasms ,  overhung  with  atupendoui 
precipices ;  and  then  like  a  translucent  lake ,  with  the  beautiful 
towering  mimosas  and  willows  reflected  from  its  boaom ;  and  a  rich 
variety  of  birds,  of  fine  plumage,  though  without  a  song ;  wild  geese, 
ducks,  snipes,  flbmingoes,  in  perfect  security,  feeding  on  the  £ipka, 
beneath  the  green  shade,  or  basking  in  the  sun's  rajs  on  the  verdant 
islands,  far  from  the  fowler's  snare.  • 

Where,  then,  are  those  cascades'^and  trandocent  lakes;  these 
verdant  islands,  and  those  groves  peopled  with  such  a  gay 
variety  of  brilliant  plumage?  They  are  situate  in  the  midk 
of  a  tract,  the  heat  of  Which  has  been  frequently  compared 
to  that  of  a  heated  oven.  They  have  on  one  side  the  great 
Bushmen's  desert,  in  which  it  has  been  known  to  happen  that 
not  a  drop  of  raiu  fell  for  five  years  in  succession,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  boundless  expanse  of  sand,  to  which  Mr.  Camp« 
bell  gave  the  name  of  the  Southern  Sahri.  It  looks  as  if 
some  enchanter  had  there,  in  the  secluded  valley,  created  fer 
himself  a  little  paradise,  far  removed,  apparently,  from  the 
approach  of  mortal.  When  Mr.  Moffat  says  that  the  country 
was  well  inhabited,  he  assuredly  speaks  carelessly,  and  woqM 
merely  intimate  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  route,  he  pass*- 
ed  over  a  country  which,  compared  with  other  parts  of  Wa- 
maqna-land,  was  well  peopled.  The  falls  alluded  to  by  him 
are  evidently  the  same  which  Mr.  Thompson  named  « Greorga 
the  Fourth's  Falls,  •  and  estimated  to  be  (00  feet  in  height. 
This  intelligent  traveller  saw  them  from  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  on  that  periloua  journey  through  the  Bushmen  s 
desert,  which  had  nearly  cost  htn  his  life.  It  waa  fit  that 
our  author,  with  such  a  smiling  landscape  before  his  eyes, 
should  feel  disposed  to  enjoy  the  desert,  and  accordingly  he 
here  describes  as  follows  one  of  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  it. 

■  Being  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  not  knowing  where  the  iuha* 
hitants    (Bushmen}    might  be ,   we  made  no  fire ,  lest  we  should  ht 
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discovered,  and  we  had  noihiug  to  tcmuU  There  were  no  iree5,|,f^»d 
we  lay  down*  between  ridges  or  bills  of  deep  sand.  The  wind  wa;j 
cold,,  and  we  bad  little  covering/ having  left  the  half  of  our  Ijofses 
knocked  up,  and  with  them  rndsi  of'Ont  caros^es.  The  phin  Mbpt- 
ed  bj  Mr.  Haensel,  a  Moravian  midsionarj, . In  similar  i:ircnm«taiiea^, 
occurred  to  me,  and,-  liJcOibiin,  I  made  a  bole  iu  the  sand^jiftd  buri- 
ed myself,  leaving  the  head  out.  4  ^oon  felt  very  coQifprtable,  and, 
extolling  the  plan,  one  of  my  companions  imitated  my  example,. and 
got  under  the'earth.  '  I'  thefa  tAldnim  that  th'e  'mfssionary  whoih  wb 
were  imitatii^g,  baTtng  bnce  submerged  himself  in  th^  sand  nedt*' the 
8ea-»hore,  was  i  occasionally  disturbed  by' huge  crabs  apprdaohtng  him, 
and  tl^ese  his  faithful  dog  kept  at  a  distance.  My  compauiop  asked, 
'And  what  are  we  to  do  if  a  lion  comes?*  *We  are  safe,'  I  replied, 
'for  he  will  not  eat  heads  when  he  can  get  whole  bodies.  This 
removed  his' fears;  anfd  I  do  not  remember  to  have  slept  so  comfor- 
tably dnHng  the  whole  jouftiey,  in  which  we  had  oAen  very  tOrry 
accoBunodatious* » . 

Before  we  quit  the  bnsh,  we  mast  relate  one  more  anec- 
dote ittostratiTe  of  the  munnere  of  Hs  motley  mhabitanta-:  -*^ 

•  Reclining  on  a  rock  one  day,  waiting  till  my  shirt,  wliich  I 
had  washed,  was  dry,  I  noticed  a  crow  rise  from  the  earth,  carrying 
something  danglii^gMn  its  talons.  On  directing  my  companioaa  to 
the  sight,  they  said,  '  It  is  pn)y  i^  prow  with  a  tortoise ;  you  yrtU 
see  it  fall  presently  ; '  and  down  it  fell.  The  crow  descended,  and 
up  went  the  tortoise  agaiii  to  a  still  greater  height,  from  which  it 
dropped,  and  the  crow  instantly  (bllowed.  1  hastened  with  one  of 
tke  meo  to  the  ipol,  and  solnred  away  the  crow  from  the  mangled 
lortpise,  on  whtdb  it,  was  e<^ying  m  feasts  Op  looking  around  the 
flat  rock  there  were  many  wred^  of  former  years;  and  on  my  r^e- 
niarking  I  did  not  think  the  crow  was  so  cunning,  my  companion 
replied,  <  The  kites  do  the  same  thing;*  which  1  have  since  fre- 
quently observed.*'  ' 

The  object  of  Mr.  Moffat's  Journpy^  ^^tward  waa,  to  vif|t 
tbe  Batlapis,  amoi^g  iwhoni  he  has  sinc^  laboured  unreqiittinglj|ry 
and  with  ultimate  success.  In  1801  the  Dutch  commissioners, 
Somerville  and  Truter,  visited  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  cattle,  and  crossing  the  Orange  River  peached,  for  the 
iGrst  time,  the  BaUapif ,  I'espec^g  whqm  tbey  made,  on  thei, 
return,  a  very. favourable  report.  These  people,  whea  quea- 
tioned  respecting  the  nations  dwelling  further  in  the  interior 
called  them  Bechqana,  which  merely  means  similar  or  like 
ourselves.    J^  far  as  their  knowledge   of  the   country    goes) 
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(and  il  reaches  to  a  great  inland  sea,  wbich  appears  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  Benguela,)  all  the  nations  are  Bechuana,  and 
apeak  Sichuana,  or  a  language  which  is  eTerywhere  radical]/ 
the  same.  When  Mr.  Campbell  visited  the  Batlapis  in  1816, 
their  king  Mothibi  said  to  him,  •Send  me  missionaries,  I  will 
be  a  father  to  them.  >  But  when  the  missionaries  arrived, 
and  proposed,  not  to  trade,  but  to  teach,  the  king's  counte- 
oance  fell ;  and  though  Ibe  strangers  were  tolerated,  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  people,  who  disliked  their  magis- 
terial tone,  and  laughed  at  their  «news. »  This  king  of  the 
Batlapis  died  afterwards  in  an  encounter  with  the  king  of 
the  beasts,    or  in  other  words.,  Mothibji  was  eaten  by  a  lion. 

Such  was  the  state  o£/  the.  fieehuana  mission  wben  our 
author  joined  it,  and  such  it  long  continued,  till  peraererance 
tn  doiBg  good,  and  the.  oomplete  commaiMl  of  the  finely- 
constructed  aiiMl  mellifluous  Sicbui^na  language  acquired  by 
our  author,  at  length  opened  the  hearts  and  ears  of  the  people. 
It  waa  doriiig  this  period  of  doubtful  success,  that  Mr.  Moffat 
made  a  journey  north-oastwards  to  the  Bauangkeisi,  whose 
chief  bad  sent  an  invitation  to  hitn. 

This  energetic  chief,  whostP subjects,  it  is  said,  numbered 
70,000,  was  especially  pleased  to  see  the.  white  man  come  to 
hiiQ  unarmed,  lie  knew  that  he  had  been  accused  of  attacking 
and  murdering  Dr.  CoWan  and  Donovan  ,  whose  ezpeditioo, 
it  is  now  known,  perished  at  no  great  distance  from  Sofala. 
He  did  not ,  however ,  relish  all  the  doctrines  of  the  mis- 
sionary. He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  vpushejd  from 
his  stool*  by  those  whom  he  had  slaughtered.  He  thought 
that,  in  fairn^^,  « >Mfhen  the  brains'  are  out,  the  man  should 
die. »  The  following'  passages  iTItistrate  the  taaitir^  of  his 
acniples:  —  , 

.  •  Silting  dawn  beside  this  great  man,  illustrious  for  war  and  con- 
q[iiest,  and  amidst  nobles  and  councillors,  including  rain-makers  and 
others  of  the^ime  order,  i'sCit^  to  hmy  that  my  object  wsis  to  tell 
foim'  my  nity%$:**  |n'4he  course  of  my  rtmarkS;  the  ttr  blithe 
monarch  ctaigbl  tlte' alartling  sound  of  a  resunrectip^«  'What I.'  he 
exclaimed  with  as,tonisbment,  *wbat  are  these  words  about?  the 
dead,  the  dead  arise! '  *Ycs,'  was  my  xeplyj  'all  the  dead  shall  ariiC.' 
•Will  my  father  arise?'    .Yf^s/  1  answered,  'your  father  wrll  arise.* 
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«WiU  all  the  9M9  in  little  arise?*  'Yes.'  'And  will  all  U»t  have 
been  killed  and  devoured  hj  liofis,  tigers,  hyaoi^as,  and  crocodiles, 
again  revive?*/ Yes;  and  come  to  judgment.'  '  And  will,  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  left  to  waste  and  to  wither  on  ihe  desert  plains, 
and  scattered  (6  the  winds,  again  arise?'  he  asked,  with  a  kind  of 
triumph,  as  if  he  had  now  fixed- me.  'Yes,*  I  replied,  'not  one 
will  be  left  behind.'  Thi$  I  repealed  with  increased  emphasis.  Aftef 
looking  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  he  turned  to  his  people,  to  whom 
he  spoke  with  a  stentorian  voice:  —  *Hark;  ye  wise  men,  whoever 
is  among  you,  the  wisest  of  past  generations,  did  et%r  your  ears 
hear  such  strange  and  unheard-of  news?*  *  *  Makaba  thdn  turding 
and  addressing  himself  to  mC;  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  breast, 
said,  'Father,  J  love  you  much.  Your  visit  aud  jour  presence  have 
made  my  heart  white  as  milk.  The  words  of  your  mouth  are  sweet 
f^s  honey,  but  the  words  of  a  resurrection  are  tpo  great  to  ]>e  heard. 
I  do  not  wish  to  hear  again  about  the  dead  rising!  The  dead  cannot 
arise!  The  dead  niiist  not  arise!*  '"Why,*  I  inquired,*  can  so  great 
a  niaii  refuse  knowledge,  aud  turn  away  from  wisdom?  Tell  me,  ray 
friend,  why  I  must  not  wadd  to  words*  and  speak  of  a  resurrection?* 
Raising  aud  uncovering  his  arm,  which  had  been  strong  in  battle, 
and  shaking  his  baud  as  if  (|uiveriQg  a  spear,  he  replied ,  '  I  have 
slain  my  thousands,  aud  shall  thej  arise?*  » 

Makaba  dismissed  his  white  friend  ,  ^iih  the  affectionate 
prayer  that,  for  the  future,  no  grasd  might  grow  (that  is^ 
that  the  path  might  be  well  trodden)  between  bi3  town  and 
the  missionary  station.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  his  GOtintry,  by  another  conqueilr, 
who  has  himself  sin^e  experienced  in  torn  the  vicissitudes  of 
glorious  war.  We  allude  to  the  renowned  Moselekatse,  who, 
like  the  lion  in  the  fable,  has  been  depicted  as  a  monster  by 
bis  natural  enemies,  the  Boers,  and  by  those  travellers  who 
derived  their  information  from  the  latter.  Even  Mr'.  Moffal 
says  harsh  things  of  him,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  sufficiently 
countervailed  by  supplemental  explanations.  This  warrior 
and  savage,  as  he  has  been  deemed,  sent  two  chief  men 
south-westwards  into  the  country  of  the  Betlapis,  to  learn 
respecting  the  missionaries,  who  and  what  sort  of  men  they 
were  <,  and  to  report  « their  news. »  As  these  men  had  fears 
of  being  ill-treated  on  their  return,  by  the  tribes  through 
whose  country  they  passed,  Mr.  Moffat  undertook  to  conduct 
(hem  safely  to  their  own  frontiers,  about  300  miles  E.N.  £. 
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from  tbe  Karoman  station ;  but  when  arrived  there,  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  the  inrftations  of  Moselekatae 
himself,  induced  hin^  to  go  on  to  the  residence,  of  « the  African 
Napoleon. ».  In  this  jonrnej  the  country  assumed  a  new 
character.  « It  was  mountainous,  and  wooded  to  the  summits. 
Evergreens  adorned  the  valleys,  through  which  streams  of 
excellent  water  flowed  in  many  a  winding  course  towards  the 
Indian  Ocean*  (Delagoa  Bay).  One  of  the  most  singular  ob- 
jects in  the  landscape  is  thus  described:  — 

■  Having  traveTled  one  hundred  miles,  five  days  after  leaving 
Mosega  we  canie  to  the  first  cattle  outposts  of  the  Matabele^  when 
we  halted  by  a  fine  rivulet.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  a  beautiful 
and  gigantic  tree,  standing  in  a  defile  leading  into  an  extensive  and 
woody  ravine,  between  a  nigh  range  of  mountains.  Seeing  some  in- 
dividuals employed  on  the  ground  under  its  shade,  and  the  conical 
points  of  what  looked  like  houses  in  miniature,  protruding  through 
its  evergreen  foliage,  I  proceeded  thither,  and  found  that  the  tree 
was  inhabited  by  several  families  of  Bakones,  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  I  ascended  ^^  the  notched  trunk,  and  found,  to  my  amaze- 
ment^ no  less  than  seventeen  of  these  aerial  abodes,  and  three  others 
unfinished.  On  reaching  the  topmost  hut ,  about  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground ,  I  entered ,  and  sat  down.  Its  only  furniture  was  the 
hay  which  covered  the  floor,  a  spear,  a  spoon,  and  a  bowl  full  of 
locusts.  Not  having  eaten  anything  that  day,  and  from  the  novelty 
of  my  situation,  not  wishing  to  return  immediately  to  the  wagons, 
I  asked  a  w6man  who  sat  at  the  door  with  a  babe  at  her  breast, 
permission  to  eat.  This  she  granted  with  pleasure,  aud  soon  brou^t 
me  more  in  a  powdered  state.  Several  more  females  came  from  the 
neighbouring  roosts,  stepping  from  branch  to  branch,  to  see  the 
stranger ,  who  was  to  them  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  tree  was  to 
him.  I  then  visited  the  difl^rent  abodes,  which  were  on  several 
principal  branches.  The  structure  of  these  houses  was  very  simple. 
An  oblong  scaObld ,  about  seven  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  straight 
sticks.  On  one  end  of  this  platform  a  small  cone  is  formed,  also 
of  straight  sticks,  and  thatched  with  grass.  A  person  can  nearly 
stand  upright  in  it;  the  diameter  of  the  floor  is  about  six  feet.  The 
house  stands  on  the  end  of  the  oblong,  so  as  to  leave  a  little  square 
before  the  door.  On  the  day  previous  I  had  passed  several  villages, 
some  containing  forty  houses,  all  built  on  poles  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  circle;  the  ascent  and 
descent  is  by  a  knotty  branch  of  a  tree  placed  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  the  centre  of  the  circle  there  is  always  a  heap  of  the  bones  of 
game  they  have  killed.  Such  were  the  domiciles  of  the  impoverish- 
ed thousands  of    the  aborigines  of  the  country,    who,   having  been 
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atutiereA  and  peeled  hf  Blofieleliatse^  bad  neither  Kerd'  nor  Klall,  but 
subsisted  on  locusts,  roots,  and  the  ch^se.  Tbej  adopted  this  mode 
of  architecture  to  e:>ca|>e  the  lions  which  abounded  in  the  country. 
During  the  day  the  families  descended  to  the  shaAe  neneaCh  to  dress 
their -daily'  food.  Whenrthe  inhabitants  tnereased  /  they  support^ 
the- augmented. iratght  on. the  branches,  by  upright  stidu,  but  when 
lightened  o(  their  load,  they  removed  these  for  /drerwopd.n 

Our  limits,  will  not  .allow  us  to  particularize  the  feastings 

and   dancings    which   accompanied    our  author's  introduction 

to  the  chief  of  the  Matabele.    Mosetekat^'a  heart  was  •  while 

as  milk;    milk,  indeed,   was  no  longer  white,    but  his  heart 

was  white. 9    Mr.  Moffat,   in  conehidiog  bis  account  of  the 

African  Napoleon,  observes.-^.   , 

■  On  my  journey  to  and  from  this  polite,  and,  I  might  truly  add^ 
grateW  barbarian ,  I  received  great  a  Itention ,  and  was  exposed  to 
no  annoyance.  Having  to  pass  through  a  country  full  of  lions ,  a 
number  of  warriors  constantly  attended  the  wagons,  whom  I  suppli- 
ed with  food  out  of  the  numberless  presents  of  milk  /  grain ,  aiid 
slaughtered  oten  which  I  had  received  from  their  itvui^fU^ent  masteri 
On  more  than  one  occasion  as  many  as  fifty  dishes  were  brought 
from  a. village  and  placed  before  me. » 

A  few  years  later  this  powerful  chfef  was   routed    by    the 

combined  attacks  of  the  Zoolus  under  Dingin,  and  the  emigrant 

Boers:  — 

•  Overwhelmed  by  sucb  superior  and  unexpected  forces,  he  fled 
to  the  north;  and  it  merits  notice,  that  before  his  departure  he 
allowed  all  ih^  captive  fiahurutsi  Bskhatla ,  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes ,  to-  return  to  their  own.  land.  This  was  a  measure  which 
astonished  the  natives,  who  have  since  congregated  on  the  ancient 
domains  of  their  forefathers;  and  if  no  foreign  power  again  drive 
them  from  their  native  glens,  they  will  ere  long  become  the  interest- 
ing objects  of  missionary  labour.  * 

There  are  now  several  missions  established  among  the 
Bechuanas,  from  which  people,  converted  and  unconverted, 
the  Missionaries  generally  meet  with  friendship  and  respect. 
Of  the  rising  generation  of  natives,  many  read  the  Scriptures 
in  their  own  language ,  and  some  have  adopted  European 
clothing.  The  men  have  been  brought,  in  some  degree  ,  to 
assist  the  women  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  have  learn- 
ed to  satisfy  their  wants  by  skilful  industry.  Thus  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  their  improvement  rests  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion.    Now,  in  connexion  wilb  this  fact,  let  it  be  considered 
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with  what  facility  the   country  of  the  Bechuanas   (this  nanus 
being  taken  in  its  widest  sense)  may  be  travelled  over.     The 
missionaries   and    colonial  traders  have  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles   with   ox-wagons,    at  little  expense,   and  have  found  a 
friendly  welcome  everywhere.     They  have  also  gathered  raudi 
information   from    the  natives.     It  is  curious  to  compare  Mr. 
Moffat's  narrative  of  his  journeys  up  the  country,  with. those 
of  certain  travellers  who  have  expended  hundreds  of  pounds 
to   bring   home   some   meagre,    and  not  very  humane  obser- 
vations on  t4e  « savages*  and  viilack  feSlo^si))    The  dry  and 
open  plains,  so  favourable  to  wagon  travelliiig,  may  perhaps 
extend  quite  through  the  continent;  but  we  have  evidence  of 
their  existence   as  far   as  kit.  lO**  S.,  or  iOOO  miles  farther 
than   the    most   adventurous    traders   have  yet  advanced.     If 
the    dromedary    were   introduced    into    South    Africa,  which 
might   be  easily    and  advantageously  done ,    the  resources  of 
travellers   on  those   dry    plains   would    be  greatly  increased. 
How  far  the  Sichuana  language  ,    as  spoken  by  the  Batlapis; 
may  extend  northwards,  or  be  understood,  we  cannot  venture 
to  assert,  though  we  believe  it  to  reach  a  long  way;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  would 
have    little   difficulty    in    making    himself  understood    by  the 
nations    speaking  kindred  languages  1000  miles  to  the  north, 
near  the    confines  of  Angola  on  the  west ,    or  on  the  shores 
of  the  great  lake  called  Nyassi  towards  the  east.    This  we  say 
with    confidence  ,    founded  on  the  careful  comparison  of  six 
grammars  and  about  fifteen  vocabularies  of  different  languages 
of    the    family    in    question.     To    the    race    speaking   those 
languages   belong  probably   two-thirds  of  the  slaves  exported 
from    Africa ,    or  nearly    all    taken    by    the  Portuguese   and 
the  Arabs  of  Muskat.     When  these  circumstances  are  all  duly 
weighed,    it  can  hardly  be  denied,    that  the  Becbuana  coun- 
try is  the  quarter  whence  we  have  the  best  chance  of  explor- 
ing Africa,  of  civilizing  Africa ,  and,  by  attacking  the  enemy 
in  the  rear ,    of  rescuing  that  devoted  continent  from  the  op- 
pression   with  which   it  has    been  so  long  adlicted,     If    our 
views  on  this  subject  be  correct,  then  it  will  be  hard  to  rate 
too  highly  the  importance  of  the  Becbuana  Missions. 

(the    ATHBMJSrjI.) 
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Thomas  Bell,  of  Saint  Anstill,  (Cornwall,  mine  agent,  for  improye- 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  Copper.    July  99;  ktx  months. 

Jules  Lejeune,  of  Regent's  park,  engineer,  for  improvements  in 
accelerating  combustion,  which  improvements  may  be  applied  in  place 
of  the  blowing  machines  now  in  use.     July  S9;  six  months. 

John  Stephen  Woolrich,  of  Birmingham,  chemist,  for  improve- 
ments in  coating  with  metal  the  surface  'of  articles  formed  of  metal 
or  metalltd  alloys.     August  1 ;  six  months: 

Alfred  Juhn  Phipps,  of  Blackfriars-road,  gentleman,  for  certain 
improvements  in  paving  streets,  roads,  and  ways.  August  1;  six  months. 

Joseph  "Whitworth,  of  Manchester,,  engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
meuls  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  cleaning  roads,  and  which  ma- 
chinery is  also  applicable  to  other  similar  purposes.  August  9$  six 
months. 

John  Dry,  of  Beverley,  agricultural  implement  maker,  for  certain 
improvements  in  thrashing-machines.     Angust  9;  six  months. 

Samuel  Carson,  of  Covent  Garden,  gentleman,  for  improvements 
in  purifying  and  preserving  animal  substances.  August  3;  six  months. 

Archibald  Turner',  of  Leicester,  manufacturer,  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  muffs,  tippets,  ruffS,  mantillas,  cloaks,  shawls, 
capes,  pellet ines,  boas,  cuffs,  slippers,  and  shoes.  August  3;  six 
months; 

John  Lee,  of  Bermondsey,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in  wheels 
and  aiTe-lrees  to  be  used  in  railways,  and  in  machinery  for  stopping 
on,  or  preventing  such  carriages  from  rtinntng  off  railways,  which 
improvements  may  also  be  applied  to  other  carriages  abd  machinery. 
August  3;  six  months. 

CliaHes  Henri  Perrin,  of  Lombard -street,  London^  for  some  im^^ 
provements  in  tlie- construction  of  certain 'parts  of  the'  mechanism 
used  in  watches  and  chronometers^  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  to  some  kinds  of  clocks.     August  8;  six  months. 

David  Napier,  of  Milwall,  engineer,  for  improvements  in  steam 
engines  and  steam  boilers.    August  9;  six  months. 

Thomas  Walker,  of  Birmingham,  stove-maker,  for  improvements 
in  stoves.     August  9;  six  mouttii.  V  t 

Richard  Ford  Sturges,  of  Birmingham,  manufacturer^  for  a  certain 
improvement  in  the  ina^\iliud|tt^e'  of- Britannia  m^al  and  plated 
wares.    August  10;  six  months. 

Dominic.  Fi?ick!  Albert,  4f  Gadishead,  Doctor  of  Laws,  manufactur- 
ing chemist,  for  a  new  combination  of  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  a  manuring  powder.     August  10;  six  months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  gentleman,  for  improvements  in 
paving  9r  coveritlg  it^ads  and  other  ways.    August!  If  six  months. 
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Joseph  Belleley,  f£  theBrtinswick  AitdMU*  Works,  LiTeq>ool,  chain 

cable  manufactufer,'   for  improvements  in  windlasses  and  machinerj 
for  moving  weights.     August  II;  six  months. 

John  Thomas  Belts,  of  Sroithfield  Bars,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  covering  and  stopping  the  necks  of  bottles.  (Being  a  com- 
munication.)   Ailigust  11;  six.  months, 

George  Roberts,  of  Liverpool  Road,  miner,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  lamps,    August  15;  six  months. 

William  Raybould,  of  Clerkenwell,  brass  founder,  for  a  new  or 
improTed  soldering  iron.    August  18;  two  months.  ^ 

George  John  Newbery,  of  Cripplegate-bnildings,  artist,  £or  certain 
improvements  in  producing  damask  and  other  surfaces  on  leather 
and  other  fibrous  substances  and  fabrics.     August  18;  six  months. 

Nathan  Defries,  of  Fitzroy-sqoare,  engineer,  and  Nathanid  Forle- 
SGue  Tajlor,  of  Mile  End,  engineer,  for  improvements  in. meters  for 
gas  and  other  fluids.    August  18;  six  months. 

William  Ridgwaj,  of  Stafford,  earthen -ware  manufacturer,  for  a 
new  method  of  conveying  and  diatributiog  heat  in  ovens  used  Ly 
manufacturers  of  china  and  earthenware,  and  brick,  tile,  and  cparry 
makers.    August  18;  six  months. 

Goldsworthy  Gumey,  of  Great  George-streeti  gentleman,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  apparatus,  for  producing,  r^ulating,  and  dis- 
persing light  and  heat.    August  18;  six  months. 

Richard  Else,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  forcing  and  raising  water  and  other  fluids. 
August  18;  six  months. 

Thomas  Hendry,  of  Glasgow,  mechanic,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machiiiery  for  preparing  and  combing  wool,  and  other  fibrous 
materials.    August  35;  six  months. 

David  Redmund,  of  City  Hoad,  engineer, ,  for  improvements  in 
hinges  or  apparatus  applicable  to  suspending  or  closing  doors  and 
gates,  and  other  purposes.    August  S5;  six  months. 
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CORRESPOISDENCE 


BETWEEN 


Mr.  PITT  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  LORD.  LIEU- 
TENANT OF  IRELAND,  1781—1787. 

( Privately  printed.)     London.     1843.    pp.  474. 


It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  by  a  great  orator  of  an- 
cient times,  that  writing  well  is  the  best  and  surest  prepara* 
lion  for  speaking  well.  Stiias  optimus  et  pneslantissimus 
dicendi  effector  et  magister  are  the  words  of  Cicero.  (') 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  natural  to  suppoee  that  a  maa 
able  and  ready  with  hu  tongue  should  be  stiH  more  abte 
and  ready  with  his  pen.  If  he  can  without  premeditation 
pour  forth  acute  arguments  in  eloquent  language,  snrdy  the 
adrantages  of  leisure  will  supply  the  same  aeuteness  and  the 
same  eloquence  in  at  least  equal  perfection. 

Neither  of  these  conclusions,  howeyer,  is  entirely  borne 
out  by  experience.  Burke,  whose  writings  will  delight  and 
instruct  the  latest  posterity,  often  delivered  his  harangnes  to 

(')  D«  Oratore,  lift;  J.  c.  38. 

VOL.  IV.  35 
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emptj  benches  or  d  yswniiig  a^dtenee,  and  was  known  to  his 
contemporaries  by  the  nickname  of  Uhe  Dinner-Bcll.' 

•Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  he  went  on  refining; 
And  thought  of  convinciug,  while  they  thought  of  dining!' 

Fox,  so  pre-eminent  as  a  debater,  appears  with  small  distinc- 
tion in  his  anthorsbip.  Nay  more,  even  the  high  skill  of  the 
Reporters'  Gallery  fails  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  real  me> 
rits  of  a  speech  as  well  or  ill  adapted  .to  i($  hearers.  Every 
l^ne  must  have  frfequenfly  felt  sarprise  at  his  inability  to  dis- 
cover—  with  the  *  Times  '  or  the  *  Chronicle  '  in  his  band  — 
any  good  points  in  the  speech  which  the  night  before  has 
made  the  whole  House  ring  with  enthusiastic  cheers  ;  or,   on 

•     *  •  ■       * 

the  contrary,  has  wondered*  at  the  slight  effect  produced  at 
(he  time,  by  what  he  afterwards  reads  with  so  mach  pleasure. 
We  have  heard  a  most  eminent  living  statc^sman  observe  how 
very  erroneous  an  idea,  as  to  the  comparative  estimation  of 
our  public  characters,  would  be  formed  by  a  foreigner  who 
.  was  unacquainted  with  our  history,  and  who  judged  only 
from  Hansard's  ^Debates.'  (')  Who,  for  instance,  now  remem- 
bers the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Marsh  ?  Yet  one  of  the  most 
pointed  and  vigorous  philippics  which  we  have  read  in  any 
language  stands  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Marsh,  under  the  date 
of  the  1st  of  Julv,  1813. 

It  hasi»  tharefore,  alwltys  been  ^  mAject  of  donbjt  and  Us- 
cassion  notwithstanding'  tlie*  tit^totickl  emineiice  of  Mr.  Pitt» 
whether  he  likewise  eKoellediii  writtto  compofiilion.  .  Vp  to 
this  line  the  general  impression,  we  believe,  is,  that  he  did 
noki  i.Tfairf  iatpressfron 'hits,  in  part  perhapto:,  proceeded  .  from 
ih^:  sample  of  his'foth^r,  Ihe^  great  Lord  Chatham  ,  whofie 
atyle:in  hiS'Corres^cindeiice  «|>p<ilirs  :by  no  "nMm  wlorthy  of 
sileh  fai.mind'-t-sw^irigf  eoi<^ty^  cifiiibnous--^a9d«  etfvi  ta  hi* 
own  fiamtly,  seeking  melaphoft  and  epithets  instead  of  preoi- 

(V  We  cannot  m(>nfjon  HAnsartTs  'Debates*  vithoul  noticing  the  Tiluable  addition 
to  then  DOir  in  eoortfe  of  pabfieatidn'^Sir  Henry  Carendish's  H^porta.  iThete  Heporta 
(1768— lt74j  oontaiafhacb  ciiireiii  m^lur-^iniBr  aUa,  npwtrdi  ^  OM  faanrfrtd  •&« 
apeeebea  of  Bwkt  ;-^diey,  in  tkpi,  go  v«ry  far  lo  fiH  up  abitiaerto  bftpeleas  ^fp  iit 
oar  Parliamentary  hiatory— and  the  publication/  irith  ita  important  appendices,  does 
great  honour  to  the  skill  and  indaslry  of  the  diacorerer  and  tditorr  Mr»  Wiighi. 
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mn  wdideiiriiea.  Anolhar  cause. of  Ikai  impftorfbd  oiay; 
bate  been?  thai  Mr.  Pitt,  wheoever  il  vas  possiJble,  prefanred 
transacting  bujiineas  in  persional  mter views  salher  :ihan  id  ^^riit^ 

Of  this  usual  course  in  Mr.  Pitt  a  strong  proof  came  under 
our  own  observation.  Onca,  when  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  on  a  visit  at  Lowther  Castle,  the  venerable  Earl,  who 
amidst  advancing  years  never  wearies  in  acts  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  all  around  him,  indulged  his  frfend's  curiositj 
with  a  large  packet  of  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  kinsman  Sir  James.  These  letters  -had  been 
most  properly  preserved  as  autographs  ^  bat,  with  ane^oriwu 
roHiarkalde  eaceptbos^  they.iwere  irerj  siiort,  «Bd  nearly  in 
tbe' following  s6^  t-^VDear  Lowther,  firajfcall  on  me  in 
the  course  ol  the  merning. '-***  Dear  Lo'wi]^et^' ihUt  me  see 
you  at  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  you-  can/^'  Dear  Lowther^ 
When  shall  you  be  neat  in  tbwn^  is  I. wish  to  fpeaki  to  you?- 
ill  short,  riefarring  almost  aVery  subject  4,0  cnversiitiqn  iintead 
of  correspondence. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  Mr. 
Pitts  abilities  for  writing,  are  now,  as  we  coiiceive,  set  aA 
rest  by  a  fortunate  discovery  in  the  House  of  Rutland,  it  nay 
be  recollected,  that  the  late  Duke  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1784,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  died  as  such,  id 
1787,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty4hr^e.  The  Duchess,  his  wi* 
dow,  survived  till  1831.  Not  long  since,  as  their  eldest  son, 
the  present  Duke,  was  arranging  Her  Graces  papers,  he  un- 
expectedly lighted  upon  a  long  series  of  confidential  commu-; 
nications  between  Downing  Street  and  Dublin  Castle.  In  this 
case  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
hold  personal  interviews  with  the  Lord*Lieutenant :  in  tkis 
case,  therefore,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote,  ^nd  wrote  most  fully  and 
freely.  The  greater  part  of  the  letters  are  marked  *  private,' 
*  most  private, '  '  secret, '  *  most  secret,  *  and  are  evidently 
composed,  not  merely  as  between  official  colleagues,  but  fami- 
liar friends.  The  value  of  these  documents  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt  could  not 
fail  to  be  apparent,  and  although  there  might  be  some  ground 
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against  tkeir  publication  at  present,  the  Dake  of  Rvllaad  hag 
in  the  most  liberal  manner  consented  tbat  a  certain  number 
should  be  printed  for  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 

Of  the  letters  thus  printed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
summer,  we  haye  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  copy,  and  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  —  written  though  many  of 
them  were,  in  the  very  height  of  the  session,  or  the  utmost 
Irarry  of  business^ — they  appear  to  us  models  in  that  kind  of 
composition.  We  can  scarcely  praise  them-  more  highly  ihan 
by  saying  that  they  rival  Lord  Bolingbroke's  celebrated  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  of  which,  as  we  know  from  other 
sources,  Jfr.  Pitt  was  a  warm  admirer.  They  ne^er  strain 
at  any  of  those  rhetorical  ornaments  which,  when  real  bvsi* 
ness  is  concerned,  become  only  obstructions,  but  are  endowed 
with  a  Haliural  grace  and  dignity— <-a  happy  choice  of  wonb, 
and  a  constant  clearness  of  thought.  Although  scarce  ever 
divided) iiio, paragraphs,  they  display  neither  confusion,  nor 
^et  abrupt  transition  of  subjects,  but  flow  on,  as  it  were,  in 
an  even  and  continuous  stream. 

Of  these  merits,  however,  we  shall  now  give  our  readers 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  confidential  inquiry,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  as  to  some  faults  imputed  to  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Orde  ('),  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  justly  combines 
a  zeal  for  the  public  service  with  a  tenderness  for  personal 
feelings  :— 

^Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Butland, 

*  [Secret^]  '  Brighthelmstone,  Oct.  28,  1765. 

*■  My  dear  Duke,— I  would  not  break  id  upon  you  io  the  course 
of  your  tour,  if  the  business  I  wish  touring  under  your  considera- 
tion was  less  pressing  and  important  than  it  is.  You  will  be  so  good 
as  to  understand  what  I  have  to  say  upon  it  as  being  in  the  roost  en- 
tire confidence  and  secrecy,  as  indeed  the  subject  itself  sufiiciently 
implies.  Various  accounts  have  reached  me  from  persons  connected 
with  Ireland,  too  material  to  the  interest  of  your  government,  and, 
consequently,  to  us  both,  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  delay  coro- 
municating   the    substance  immediately   to    you,    and   desiring  such 

(']  Th«  lUght    Hon     Thomas  Orde.     He  had    been    SecreUrf  of  the    Treaaorf.   i" 
17Sa.    In  1797  h«  iraa  rraalad  Lord  Bolton,  and  di«d  in  1807. 
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farther  inforroaiioi]  and  advice  as  you  alone  can  give.  While  all 
quarters  agree  in  euloginms,  which  do  not  surprise  me,  on  every 
part  of  your  own  conduct,  and  on  the  prudence,  spirit,  and  firmness 
of  your  government,  the  picture  they  give  of  the  first  instrument  of 
your  adn^nistration  is  very  dtfTerent.  They  state  that  Mr.  Orde  has 
iaeurred  the  imputation  of  irresolution  and  timidity,  and  a  suspi- 
cion even  of  duplicity,  still  more  prejudicial  than  his  want  of  de- 
cision ;  and  that  if  the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  duties  of  secretary,  are  left  in  his  hands,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  answer  what  may  be  the  consequences  to  Government  ^en  in  the 
next  session.  This  information  you  may  imagine  does  not  come  di- 
rectly to  me ;  and  I  neither  know  how  far  it  is  to,  be  depended 
upon,  nor  have  any  means  myself  of  ascertaining  it,  but  by  stating 
it  lo  you,  who  may  be  able  to  do  so.  I  receive  every  such  intima- 
tion with  great  allowance  for  a  thousand  prejudices  or  secret  motives 
in  whidi  it  may  originate;  but  1  still,  think  it  too  serious  to  be 
wholly  disregarded.  From  all  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeiag, 
i.give  Mr.  Orde  credit  for  considerable  abilities  and  industry,  and 
for  perfect  good  intention.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  such 
representations  as  i  have  mentioned  at  least  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  i  am  sensible  that  his  manners  do  not  lead  hior<to  be  dirept 
and  explicit  in  doing  business,  and  that  his  tenipcr  is  not  decisive. 
This  may  make  him  not  distinct  enoogh  in  his  dealings  with  men 
or  personal  objects*  and  content,  without  knowing  as  distinctly  as 
he  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  what  he  has  to  trust  to  from  them; 
and  these  circumstances  will  sometimes  have  the  appearance,  and 
generally  the  bad  effect,  of  the  qualities  imputed  to  him.  It  is  stat- 
ed particularly,  that  when  the  commercial  bill  was  brought  forward 
he  had  neither  taken  sufficient  pains  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
friends  of  Government,  nor  to  collect  those  who  were  certainly  so, 
but  had  trusted  to  vague  assurances  and  general  expectations,  which 
produced  the  consequences  we  saw.  This  I  am  more  apt  to  believe, 
because  I  think,  even  now,  after  that  session,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
give  any  clear  and  satisfactoi*y  statement  of  the  support  on  which 
Government  may  rely.  I  do  not  mention  what  passed  on  the  com- 
mercial question  as  a  thing  to  be  lamented  in  the  event:  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  e0ect  of  more  exertion  in  Mr.  Orde  had  been  to 
procure  twenty  or  thirty  more  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
would,  as  events'  have  proved,  perhaps  have  been  a  misfortune;  but 
occasions  might  arise  in  which  the  same  want  of  address  or  vigour 
might  be  fatal. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  mentioned,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  open  a  retreat  for  Orde,  and  to  endeav- 
our to  find  some  other  person  whom  you  would  approve  of  to  take 
his  place.    But, ,  at   the  same  time,   this  is  not  a   resolution  to  be 
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*  I  shonid  have  stated,  that  if  the  change  should  take  place,  erwy 
management  would  be  had  for  OI'de's  feelings,  and  it  might  be  made 
to  appear  an  act  of  choice  in  him. '  ^ 

No  copy  of  the  Duke's  reply  to  this  letter  is  preserred 
among  his  papers,  but  it  appears  to  have  entirely  acquitted 
Mr.  Orde  from  blame,  since  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  next  communi- 
cation (Nov.  13,  1785),  thus  rejoins  : — 

'  I  am»  be  assured,  infinitely  happy  -at  finding  the  snggestions  1 
had  thought  myself  obliged  to  communicate  to  you,  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree contradicted.  Every  idea  of  Mr.  Orders  retirement  will  be  to- 
tally laid  aside  in  my  miod. ' 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  —  the  scene  being  laid  at 
Dublin — there  is  no  lack  of  applications  for  place  and  pro- 
motion. These  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  was  his  duty,  trans- 
mits to  the  Pripie  Minister.  In  one  communication  (June  16, 
178fc)  he  observes  :  — '  You  are  so  unused  to  receive  letters 
which  contain  no  application,  that  if  it  were  for  form's  sake 
only  I  must  recommend ' — and  then  follows   the  name  of  '  a 

friend. '    Foremost   among  such  as  these   cpme  demands  for 
Irish  Marquisates  or  English  Baronies,  from  noblemen  of  large 

'  parliamentary  interest  at  Dublin.     But    to  such   requests  Mr. 
Pitt  states  a  strong  objection  (July  19,  1786)  : — 

*  I  am  certainly  very  anxious  to  forward  any  thing  you  think  ma- 
terial for  the  ease  and  success  of  your  government ,  and  extremely 
inclined  to  concur  in  showing  a  marked  attention  to  its  stedfast  sup- 
porters ;  but  1  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  fairly  to  you,  that  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  have  unavoidably  led  me  to  reoommeud  a  larger 
addition  to  the  British  peerage  than  I  like,  or  than  I  think  quite 
creditable,  and  that  I  am  on  that  account  very  desirous  not  to  in*  . 
creage  it  now  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  large  multiplication  of  honours 
which  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  took 
place  at  a  subsequent  period.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  in  advising  or  acceding  to  it,  Mr.  Pitt  consulted  rather 
the  growing  difficulties  of  the  times  than  the  natural  dictates 
of  his  judgment. 

We  may  remark,  also — not  merely  as  to  the  point  of  pa- 
tronage or  promotion,  but  as  to  every  other  subject  treated  in 
these  pages — how  pure  appears  the  mind,  how  lofty  the  view 
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of  Ihe  Great  Minister.  There'  is  never  (be  least  approach^ — 
not  even  on  the  congenial  soil  of  Ireland— to  a  job.  While 
he  shows  every  anxielj  to  gratify  his  colleagues,  or  to  serve 
his  friends,  all  his  determinations,  all  his  expressions,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  noblest  public  spirit. 

Among  the  few  persons  for  whose  employment  Mr.  Pitt 
himself  expresses  a  wish  in  these  pages,  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  name  of  one  who  has  since  attained  such  high  re- 
nown in  the  public  service,  and  who  still  survives  in  a  green 
and  honoured  old  age — the  then  Earl  of  Mornington,  the  pre* 
sent  Marquess  Wellesley.  In  a  letter  of  August  9t&,  1784' 
( Lord  Mornington  being  then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age ) 
Mr.  Pitt  says  : — 

'  The  immediate  object  I  hftve  in  writing  at  this  moment  is  to  state 
to  you  some  circumstances  relative  to  Lord  Mornington,  and  to  beg 
you  to  let  me  know  how  far  the  ideas  I  have  conceived  on  the  sub- 
ject correspond  with  yours.  I  find  he  considers  himself  as  entitled, 
from  the  assurances  he  received  both  from  you  and  me  (either  per^ 
sonally  or  through  Lord  Temple},  before  you  went  to  Ireland,  to 
expect  the  earliest  mark  of  the  favouj  of  government  in  that  coun- 
try which  its  circumstances  could  admit  of.  lie  expresses  a  fulldis- 
position  to  have  made  every  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  a  new 
government,  at  so  critical  a  time,  but  I  think  he  seems  to  imagine 
that  there  was  an  appearance  of  his  pretensions  being  postponed, 
either  without  sufEcieut  grounds,  or  without  their  being  so  conQ- 
dentially  stated  to  him  as  he  supposed  he  bad  a  claim  to.  lie  seems 
at  the  same  time  to  feel  a  real  zeal  for  the  interests  and  credit  of 
your  government,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  marks  of  your  personal 
friendship.  I  am  very  anxious,  for  all  our  sakes,  thai  there  should 
be  no  misapprehension  on  the  subject,  both  from  a  high  opinion  of 
him,  and  from  feeling  (as  I  am  sure  you  will)  a  great  desire  that 
any  thing  like  an  engagement,  or  even  a  reasonable  expectation, 
should  not  be  disappointed.* 

And  on  the  iSth  of  August  following  (he  Duke  of  Rutland 
thus  replies  : — 

'  I  can  have  no  hesitation  of  saying  that  Lord  Mornington  shall 
have  the  first  office  which  may  fall  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  His 
merits  are  very  great ,  which  1  am  sure  I  am  one  of  the  first  men 

to  allow Lord  Mornington,  as  I  have  always  stated  to  him, 

stanch  first  for  whatever  may  offer.  I  have  his  interest  much  at 
heart,  as  well  from  private  regard  as  from  a  conviction  of  his  powers 
to  render  the  public  essential  service.' 

VOL.  IV.  96 
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One  of  most  important  and  most  difficult  subjects  which 
engaged  the  Duke's  attention  was  that  of  Iri^h  tithes ,  on  which 
we  find  him  ( September  13th,  1786)  refer  to  Mr.  Pitt  for 
direction  : — 

*The  queslion  of  the  tithes,  with  the  commotions  of  the  White- 
boys,  will,  I  am  apprehensive,  form  business  for  a  \erj  tedious  ses- 
sion* A  parliamentary  investigation  into  the  causes  of  their  cont^ 
plaints  will  certainly  take  place,  and  is  indeed  ]>ecome  necessary. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  this  question  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  opposition,  who  would  employ  it  to  the  most  mis- 
chievous, purposes,  and  who  miglit  raise  a  storm  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  direct.  This  business  is  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
complication.  We  have  the  most  rooted  prejudices  to  contend  with. 
The  episcopal  part  of  the  clergy  consider  any  settlement  as  a  direct 
attack  on  their  most  ancient  rights,  and  as  a  commencement  of  the 
ruin  of  their  establishment;  whereas  many  individual  clergymen, 
who  foresee  no  prospect  of  receiving  any  properly  at  all  under  the 
present  system  ,  are  extremely  desirous  of  a  fair  adjustment.  The 
Established  Church,  with  legions  of  Papists  on  one  side  and  a  violent 
Presbytery  on  the  other,  must  be  supported,  however,  decidedly,  as 
the  principle  that  combinations  are  to  compel  measures  must  be  ex- 
terminated out  of  the  country  and  from  the  public  mind;  at  the 
same  time  the  country  must  not^be  permitted  to  continue  in  a  state 
little  less  than  war,  when  a  substantial  grievance  is  alleged  to  be  the 
cause.  The  majority  of  the  laily,  who  arc  at  all  times  ready  to  op- 
pose tithes,  are  likewise  strong  advocates  for  some  settlement.  On 
the  whole  it  forms  a  most  involved  and  difficult  question  ;  on  all 
hands  it  is  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  investigated:  but  then  it  is 
problematical  whether  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied  without 
endangering  the  Elstablishment,  which  must  be  guarded;  and  next, 
whether  any  arrangement  could  be  su^ested  which  the  Church  fwho 
must  be  consulted)  would  agree  to,  adequate  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  complained  of.  In  short,  it  involves  a  great  poli- 
tical settlement  worthy  of  the  decision  of  your  clear  incomparable 
judgmenL' 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  reply  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  this  whole  collection.  It  is  dated  Burton  Pynsent, 
November  7th,  1786  :— 

*■  I  have  thought  very  much  since  I  received  your  letter  respecting 
the  general  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject  suggested  in  that  and 
your  official  letters  to  Lord  Sydney.  The  question  which  arises  is 
a  nice  and  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  discontent  seems 
general  and  rooted,  and  both  that  circumstance  and  most  of  the  ac- 
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counts  I  hepr  seem  to  indicate  (bat  there  is  some  real  grievance  at 
bottom,  which  must  be  removed  before  any  durable  tranquillity  can 
be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  delicate  thing  to 
meddle  with  tbe  Church  Establishment  in  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland  $  and  anything,  like  concession  to  the  dangerous  spirit  which 
has  shown  itself  is  not  without  objection.  But  ou  the  whole,  being 
persuaded  that  Government  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  incurring  the 
imputation  of  weakness,  by  yielding  in  reasonable  points,  and  can 
never  make  its  stand  effectually  till  it  gets  npon^  right  ground,  I 
^hink  the  great  object  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  fairly  the  true  cau- 
ses of  complaint,  to  hold  out  a  sincere  disposition  to  give  just  redress, 
and  a  firm  determination  to  do  no  more,  taking  care  in  the  interval 
io  hold  up  vigorously  the  execution  of  the  law  as  il  stands  (till  al- 
tered by  Parliament),  and  to  punish  severely  (if  the  means  can  be 
foundj'any  tumultuous  attempt  to  violate  it. 

*  I  certainly  think  the  institution  of  tithe,,  especially  if  rigorously 
enforced,  is  a  great  oLstacle   to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of 
any  country.    Many  circumstances  in  practice   have  made  it  less  so 
here;  but  even  here  it  is  felt;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  causes  to 
make  it  sit  much   heavier  on  Ireland.    I  believe,  too,  that   it  is  as 
much  for  the  real  interest  of  the  Church  as  for  that  of  the  land  to 
adopt,  if  practicable,   some   other  mode  of  provision.     If  from  any 
cause  the  Church  falls  into  general  odium.  Government  will  be  more 
likely  to  risk  its  own  interests  than  to  save  those  of  the  Church  by 
any  efforts  in  its  favour.    If,  therefore ,  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  clergy  will  look  at  it  soberly  and   dispassionately,  they  will 
see  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  them,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  pro- 
pose some  temperate  accommodation ;    and    even   the  appearance  of 
concession,  which  might  be  awkward  in   Government,  could  not  be 
unbecoming  if  it  originated  with  ihem.     The  thing  to  be   aimed  at, 
therefore ,  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  it,  to  find  out   a  way  of 
removing  the  grievances  arising  out   of  a  tithe,  or,  perhaps,  to  sub- 
stitute some  new  provision  in  lieu  of  it ;    to  have  such  a  plan  cau- 
tiously digested  (which  may  require  much  time),  and,  above  all,  to 
make  the  Church  itself  the  quarter  to  bring  forward  whatever  is  pro- 
posed.    How  far   this  is   practicable  must  depend  upon    many   cir- 
cumstances, of  which  you  can  form  a   nearer  and   belter  judgment, 
particularly  on  the  temper  of  the  leading  men  among  the  clergy.   I 
apprehend  you  may   have  a  good  deal   of  difficulty  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel;  {*)    the  Primnte  (•]  is,   I  imagine,  a  man  lo   listen 
to  temperate  advice :  but  it  is  surely  desirable  that  you  should  have 

(')  Or.  Gkarlef  Agar,  afUrvards  traijsUlcd  to  ihe  Archbishopric  of  Dublio.  In  1795 
be  waa  crcaicd  Lor  J  Soracrtua,  and  in  1806  Earl  of  Normaotuo. 

(')  Dr.    Uichard  RoJ»iiison,    ArchbU\t4»p  of  Armagh.     Uo  had  been,   in  1777,  created 
Lord  Rocicbv. 
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ft^  speedily  as  possible  a  full  conininnicotion  with  both  of  them ;  and 
if  you  feel  the  subject  in  the  same  light  that  I  do,  that,  while  you 
stale  to  them  the  full  determiDation  of  Government  to  give  them 
all  just  and  honourable  support*  you  should  impress  them  sariously 
with  the  apprehension  of  their  risking  every  thing  if  Ihej  do  not 
in  time  abandon  ground  that  is  ultimately  untenable. 

*  To  suggest  the  precise  plan  of  commutation  which  might  be 
adopted  is  more  )han  I  am  equal  to.  and  is  premature;  but  in  ge- 
neral 1  have  never  seen  any  good  reason  why  a  fair  valuation  should 
not  be  made  of  the  present  amount  of  every  living,  and  a  rent  in 
corn  to  that  amount  to  be  raised  by  a  pound  rate  on  the  several 
tenements  in  the  parish,  nearly  according  to  the  proportion  in  which 
they  now  contribute  to  tithe.  When  I  say  a  rent  in  corn,  I  do  not 
actually  mean  paid  in  corn,  but  a  rent  in  money  regulated  by  the 
average  value  from  time  to  time  of  whatever  number  of  bushels  is 
at  present  equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the  living.  This  would  effec- 
tually prevent  the  Church  from  suffering  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  money,  a^d  it  is  a  mode  which  was  adopted  in  all  college 
leases,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  need  to  say  that  I  throw  out  these,  ideas  in 
personal  confidence  to  yourself;  and  I  shall  wish  much  to  know 
what  you  think  of  them,  and  whether  you  can  make  any  thing  of 
your  prelates,  before  any  measure  is  officially  suggested.  It  seema 
material  that  there  should  be  the  utmost  secrecy  till  our  line  isde^ 
cided  upon,  and  it  must  be  decided  upon  completely  before  Parlia- 
ment meets. 

^  Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

'W.  Pitt.* 

We  have  been  greatly  struck  at  observing  how  closely  the 
proposal  thus  hastily  thrown  out  resembles  the  plan  on  which 
the  English  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  recently  framed. 
What  deep  heart-burnings  —  what  violent  collisions  —  might 
haves  been  spared  had  Mr.  Pitt's  enlightened  policy  prevailed 
fifty  years  before! 

Other  questions  of  paramount  importance  that  are  discussed 
between  the  Duke  and  the  Minister  refer  to  the  celebrated 
commercial  propositions.  We  may  (race  in  these  letters  their 
gradual  growth  and  development  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Pitt, 
He  states  his  first  impressions  as  follows  : —    . 

*  Mr.  Pill  to  lite  Duke  of  Rutland, 

^{PrhaU.)  Putney  Heaih,  Oct.  7,  1784, 

*My  dear  Duke,—  !    have    been    intending  ever}'  d»y  for  some  time 
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pR$t  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter:  though  in  many  respects  I  can- 
not  write  so  fully  as  the  important  subjects  in  question  require,  till 
1  receive  materials  of  information  which  I  expect  from  the  result  of 
Mr.  Orde's  inquiries ,  and  from  the  various  questions  I  have  perse- 
cuted him  with.  I  am  in  hopes  now  that  your  situation  is  such  as 
to  allow  a  little  more  respite  from  the  incessant  calls  of  the  day, 
and  to  furnish  leisure  for  going  forward  in  tlie  great  and  compli- 
cated questions  we  have  to  settle  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
I  have  desultorily,  at  different  times ,  stated  in  my  letters  to  him 
the  ideas  floating  in  my  'mind,  as  the  subjects  in  question  carried 
me  to  them ;  and  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  repetition  of 
tliem,  because  I  knew  you  would  be  acquainted  with  them  as  far  as 
they  were  worth  it,  they  certainly  were  neither  distinct  nor  digested 
enough  to  deserve  being  written  twice.  I  feel,  however,  not  with- 
standing the  difficulty  of  deciding  npon  many  of  the  delicate  con- 
siderations which  present  themselves  in  the  arduous  business  you 
have  in  your  hands,  that  a  plan  must  be  concerted  on  all  the  points, 
and  as  far  as  possible  adapted  to  ull  the  contingencies  that  may  hap- 
pen, before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  commercial  points  of 
discussion,  though  numerous  and  comprehensive,  may  certainly  be 
ascTtaiiied  and  reduced  to  clearj>riuciples  by  diligent  investigation. 
The  internal  question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  though  simpler,  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  and  hazardous;  and  the  line  of  future  per- 
maqent  connexion  between  the  two  countries  must  be  the  result  of 
both  the  preceding  questions,  and  of  such  arrangements  as  must  ac- 
company a  settlement  of  them.  I  am  revolving  these  in  every  shape 
in  my  mind;- and  when  I  have  the  information  which  I  hope  to  re- 
ceive in  Mr.  Orde's  next  packets,  I  Iru^t  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you 
the  best  result  of  my  judgment ,  which  I  shall  wish  to  submit  to 
your  private  consideratiouy  in  order  to  learn  confidentially  the  ex- 
tent of  your  ideas  on  the  whole  plan  to  be  pursued*  before  it  is 
formally  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  here.  I 
own  to  you  the  line  to  which  my  mind  at  present  inclines  fopen  to 
whatever  new  observations  or  arguments  may  be  suggested  to  mej  is, 
to  give  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited  communication  oj  commercial  ad- 
vantages^ if  we  can  receive  in  return  some  security  that  her  strength 
and  riches  will  he  our  benefit  and  that  she  will  contrilmte  from  time  to 
time  in  their  increasing  proportions  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the 
empire;  and— having,  by  holding  out  this,  removed,  1  trust,  every 
temptation  to  Ireland  to  consider  her  interest  as  separate  from  Eng- 
land ~  to  be  ready,  while  we  discountenance  'v^ild  and  unconstitutional 
attempts^  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  authority,  to  give  real  eflica- 
cy  and  popularity  to  Government  by  acceding  {if  such  a  line  can  be 
found)  to  a  prudent  and  temperate  reform  of  Parliament^  which  may 
guard  against  or  gradually  cure  real  defects  and  mischiefs,  may  show 
a  sufficient  regard  to  the  interests  iind  even  prejudices  of  individuals 
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who  are  concerned,  .and  may  unite  the  Protestant  interest  in  txdud- 
ing  the  Catholics  from  anjr  share  m  the  representation  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.* 

Neither  on  parliamentary  reform,  nor  on  the  contribution 
to  be  expected  from  Ireland  in  return  for  commercial  advan- 
tages, did  the  Duke  of  Rutland  take  altogether  the  same  view 
as  his  friend  in  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Pitt  accordingly  reverts 
to  both  questions.  Of  reform  in  parliament  he  writes  (Octo- 
ber 8,  1784)  :— 

<  What  I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  is,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  you  to  gain  any  authentic  knowledge  (without  com- 
mitting yourself)  of  the  extent  of  the  numbers  who  are  leally  aseal- 
ous  for  reform,  and  of  the  ideas  that  would  content  them.  By  all 
I  hear  accidentally,  the  Protestant  reformers  are  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Catholics,  and  for  that  very  reason  would  stop  very 
short  of  the  extreme  speculative  notions  of  universal  suffrage.  Could 
there  be  any  Way  of  your  conBdentially  sounding  Lord  Charlemont 
without  any  danger  from  the  consequences?* 

And  again  (December  &•,  ilik)  -. — 

'  Parliamentary  reform,  I  am  still  sure,  after  considering  all  you 
have  stated,  miist  sooner  or  later  be  carried  in  both  countries.  If  it 
is  well  done,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  will  write  to  you,  by  as  ear- 
ly an  opportunity  as  I  can,  the  full  result  of  all  my  reflections  on 
the  subject.  For  Qod's  sake,  do  not  persuade  yourself,  in  the  mean 
time,  thxt  the  measure,  if  properly  managed,  and  separated  from 
every  ingredient  of  faction  (which  I  believe  it  may  be),  is  inconsis- 
tent with  either  the  dignity  or  the  tranquillity  and  facility  of  go- 
vernment. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  ultimately  depend  upon 
it.  And  if  such  a  settlement  is  practicable,  it  is  the  only  system 
worth  the  hazard  and  trouble  which  belongs  to  every  system  that 
can  be  thought  of.  I  write  in  great  haste,  and  under  a  strong  im- 
pression of  these  sentiments.  You  will'  perceive  that  this  is  merely 
a  confidential  and  personal  communication  between  you  and  myself, 
and  therefore  I  need  add  no  apology  for  stating  so  plainly  what  is 
floating  in  my  mind  on  these  subjects. ' 

To  the  contribution  which  was  expected  from  Ireland  in  re- 
turn for  commercial  advantages,  Mr.  Pitt  applies  himself  in 
several  letters  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  with  great 
warmth  and  earnestness.  The  longest  of  these  letters  we  shall 
here  insert,  without  any  apology  for  its  length,  since,  not- 
withstanding the  haste  with  which,  as  the  postscript  mentions, 
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it  was  written,  we  think  the  readei"  will  agree  with  us  when 
we  call  it  a  masterly  argument : — 

*  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

[Secret.]  *  Downing  Street,  Jan.  6,^  1785. 

'  Mjr  dear  Duke,  ^ You  will  receive  by  the  messenger  froiq  Lord 
Sydney  the  official  communication  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  important  settlement  to  be  proposed 
'as  final  and  conclusiye  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  ob« 
jects  have  been  considered  with  all  possible  attention;  and  though 
minuter  inquiry  may  still  be  necessary,  with  regar^  to  some  few 
points  included  in  the  propositions,  we  are  so  fully  satisfied  with 
the  general  principles  on  which  they  rest,  that  they  are  without 
hesitation  transmitted  to  your  Gr^ce ,  as  containing  the  substance  of 
a  system  from  which  it  appears  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  depart. 
I  am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Foster  {*}  and  Mr.  Bcresford, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Orde,  that  the  complete  liberty  and  equality  in  mat- 
ters of  trade  which  will  by  this  plan  be  given  to  Ireland  ought  to 
give  the  fullest  satisfaction  on  that  subject;  and  if  that  opinion  is 
enforced  and  supported  by  all  the  arguments  it  admits,  and  vigorous 
exertions  used  to  circulate  it,  I  trust  your  Grace  will  meet  with  less 
difficulty  than  has  been  imagined  in  obtaining  from  Ireland  those  mea-  . 
sures  on  their  part  which  are  indispensable  to  accompany  it,  in  order 
to  make  the  advantage  reciprocal,  and  of  course  to  make  the  system 
either  consistent  or  durable.  I  am  not  sanguine  enongh  to  suppose  that 
any  plan  could  at  once  be  accepted  with  universal  approbntion.  No 
great  settlement  of  this  extent  was  ever  carried  without'meeting some, 
perhaps,  strong  objections,  and  without  requiring  much  maungement 
and  perseverance  to  accomplish  it :  bnt  these  will,  I  am  sure,  not 
be  wanting  on  your  part ;  and  considering  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment in  parliament,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  your  friends  and  supporters  should  have 
really  any  hesitation,  if  they  once  understand,  what  they  must  know 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  settlement  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
of  course  the  giving  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  security  to  any  ii»> 
terest  they  have  at  stake,  must  turn  on  this  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial point,  of  reciprocity  in  the  final  compact  to  be  now  formed.  If 
the  point  is  secured  in  parliament,  which  I  cannot  fallow  myself  to 
doiibt,  I  do  not  apprehend  much  additional  clamour  or  discontent 
without  doors.  It  will  be  difficult  for  malice  and  faction  to  find 
many  topics  calculated  to  catch   the  mind  of  the  public,    if  the  na- 

(')  The  Eight  Hod.  JoIid  Foster,    ariertrards  Lord  Oriel,    vu  at  the  time  Speaker 
of  ihe  Irish  House  of  Commoiis. 
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tare  of  the  measure  is  fairlj  stated,  and  sufficiently  explained  in  iu 
true  light. 

*  1  am  unwilling  to  trouble  you  at  present  very  much  at  length, 
and  have  myself  little  time  to  spare ;  but  yet  I  have  the  success  of 
this  whole  arrangement  so  much  at  heart,  from  every  personal  and 
public  feeling,  knowing  that  your  credit  and  my  own  are  equally 
concerned  with  the  interestof  both  countries,  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  that  you  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me,  if  I  call  your 
attention  more  particularly  to  what  strikes  me  as  the  true  state  of 
ivA/rf  it  is  which  we  propose  to  give,  and  ov^af  we  require  in  re- 
turn. If  it  appears  to  you  in  the  same  light  as  it  does  to  me,  I 
trust  you  will  feel  the  impossibility  of  our  reconciling  our  minds  to 
waive  so  essential  an  object.  1  assure  you  there  is  scarce  a  man 
whom  I  have  here  consulted  ^'ho  docs  not  feel  it  at  least  as  strong- 
ly as  I  do. 

*The  general  tenor  of  our  propositions  not  only  gives  a  full  equa- 
lity to  Ireland,  but  extends  that  principle  to  many  points  where  it 
would  be  easy  to  have  urged  just  exceptious,  and  in  many  other 
points  possibly  turns  the  scale  in  her  favour,  at  a  risk)  perhaps  a 
remote  one,  of  considerable  local  disadvantages  to  many  great  inte- 
*  rests  of  this  country.  I  do  not  say  that  in  practice  I  apprehend  the 
effect  on  our  trade  and  manufactures  will  be  such  as  it  will  perhaps 
be  industriously  represented ;  but  I  am  persuaded  (whatever  may  be 
the  event]  that,  by  the  additions  now  proposed  to  former  conces- 
sions, we  open  to  Ireland  the  chance  of  a  competition  with  ourselves 
on  terms  of  more  than  equnlily,  and  we  give  her  advantages  which 
make  it  impossible  she  could  ever  have  anything  to  fear  from  the 
jealousy  or  restrictive  policy  of  this  country  in  future.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  defensible  only  on  the  idea  of  relinquishing  local 
prejudices  and  partial  advantages,  in  order  to  consult  uniformly  and 
without  distinction  the  general  benefit  of  the  empire.  This  cannot 
be  done  but  by  making  England  and  Ireland  one  country  in  effect, 
though  for  local  concerns  under  distinct  l^islatures ;  one  in  the 
communication  of  advantages,  and  of  course  in  the  participation  of 
burdens.  If  their  unitjr  is  broken,  or  rendered  absolutely  precarious, 
in  either  of  these  points,  the  system  is  defective^  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  whole. 

*  The  two  capital  points  are,  the  construction  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  and  the  system  of  duties  on  the  importation  into  either  country 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  Navigation 
Act,  it  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  for  Ireland  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  on  the  ground  that  the  some  act  of  parliament  must  bear 
the  same  construction  in  its  operation  on  Ireland  as  on  Great  Bri- 
tain. Even  on  the  narrow  ground  of  mere  construction,  it  may  well 
be  argued  as  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  provisoes  in  the  act  of 
t4th  and  15th  C.  II.  (by  which  it  was  in  effect  adopted  by  author- 
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tty  of  the  Irish  parliament)  do  not  plainlj  dp  away  that  restriction 
on  tmporU  of  coloby  produce  from  England  to  Ireland  which  is 
done  away  by  any  proviso  or  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  aame 


on  imporu  of  colony  produce  from  England  to  Ireland  which  is  not 
done  away  by  any  proviso  or  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  aame  iiu- 
portalion    from    Ireland    into    England.     On   such  a  supposition  it 


Wight  be  very  consistent  that  the  Act  of  Navigation  should  be  enforced 
here  (as  it  was  by  sabsecpent  acts  of  parliament)  in  its  original  strict- 
wx,  and  in  Ireland  with  those  exceptions  in  favour  of  colony  pro" 
duce  imported  from  hence  Which  the  provisoes  I  allude  to  seem  to 
have  admitted;  and  the  practice  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  has 
been  conformable  to  this  distinction.  But  this  is  on  the  mere  point 
of  construction.  The  question  is,  not  merely  what  has  been  or  ou^ht 
to  be  the  construction  of  the  existing  law,  but  what  is  really  fair 
in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries.  Here,  I  think  it  is 
universally  allowed,  that,  however  just  the  claim  of  Ireland  is,  not 
to  have  her  own  trade  feUered  and  restricted,  she  can  have  no  claim 
to  any  share  beyond  what  we  please  to  give  her  in  the  trade  of  our 
colonies.  They  belong  (unless  by  favour  or  by  compact  we  make  it 
otherwise)  exclusively  to  this  country.  The  suffering  Ireland  to  send 
•anything  to  those  colonies,  or  to  bring  anything  directly  from  thence 
is  lisM  a  favour;  and  is  a  deviation,  too,  for  the  sake  of  favour 
to  Ireland,  from  the  general  and  almost  uniform  policy  of  all  na- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  their  colonies.  But  the  present 
claim  of  Ireland  has  gone  further :  it  is  not  merely  to  carry  pro- 
duce thither,  or  to  bring  it  from  thence,  but  it  is  to  supply  us 
through  Ireland,  with  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  in  prejudice' 
as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  direct  trade  between  those  colonies  and  thii 
country  Can  it  be  said  that  Ireland  has  any  right  to  have  the  li- 
berty of  thus  carrying  for  us,  becaujre  we  have  the  liberty  of  car- 
rying/or them,  unless  the  colonies  with  whom  the  trade  subsists  are 
as  much  their  colonies  as  they  are  ours?  It  may  be  true  that  the 
favour  granted  hj  former  concessions  in  this  respect  is  in  some  mea- 
sure compensated  by  their  securing  in  favour  of  our  colonies  a 
monopoly  of  their  consumption ;  though  it  may  well  be  doubled 
Whether  on  any  possible  supposition  they  could  be  supplied  from 
the  colonics  of  any  other  coubtry  on  terms  of  similar  indulgence. 
But  the  liberty  to  be  now  given  stands  on  a  separate  ground,  and  is 
ft  mere  and  absolute  foi^our,  if  ever  there  was  anything  that  could  be 
eallcd  ^o.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  too,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  magnified 
here,  even  beyond  its  true  value,  as  a  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples bf  the  Act  of  Navigation,  which  has  been  so  long  idolized  in 
this  country.  But  what  1  principally  slate  this  for  is  to  prove  the 
iiberal  and  concUiatin^  spirit  which  induces  us  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal. 1  do  not  wish  to  exaggersile  its  probable  effects.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  m  practice  it  will  materially  interfere  with  the  trade  of 
this  country ;  but  it  is  unqueslionaWy  true  that,  even  though  we 
should  not  immediately  lose  hj  it,  yet  Ireland  will  be  considerably 
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benefited^  by  openiog  so  near  a  market,  which  .will  encoofage  her 
merchants  to  a  freer  speculation,  and  enable  them  to  avail  them- 
selves more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  of  th«  advantages  they  are 
already  possessed  of.  Some  persons  here  may^  perhaps,  even  ap- 
prehend that  the  liberty  of  supplying  our  market  may  grnditaHy 
enable  them  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  the  supply  of  other  markets  also, 
which  perliaps  they  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  if  that  should  be 
the  effect,  not  only  they  will  be  gainers,  but  we  shall  be  losers  in 
the  same  proportion.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  fully  reconciled 
to  llie  measure,  because,  even  5upp>sing  it  not  to  produce  these  ef- 
feels,  it  must  be.  remembered  that  it  is  a  lil>erty  wliich  Ireland  has 
strongly  soliriledy  and  on  which  she  appears  to  set  a  higfi  value.  As 
such,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  cordiality  to  grant  it,  in  spite  of 
prevailing  and  perhaps  formidable  prejudices;  and  in  truth  it  estab- 
lishes in  favour  of  Inland  so  iutiviate  a  connexion  and  so  equal  a 
participatiftn  with  this  country,  even  in  those  points  where  we  have 
the  fullest  riglit  to  exclusive  advantage,  th;)t  it  gives  them  an  inte- 
rest in  the  protection  of  oar  colonies  and  the  suppjrt  of  our  trade 
equal  in  proportion  to  our  own. 

-I  come  now  to  the  systemof  duties  between  the  two  countries;  and 
here,  too,  I  think  Ireland  has  not  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  to 
be  grateful.     By  lowering  our  duties  to  the  standard  of  Ireland,  we 
put*  her  in  possession  of  absolute   eqwtlity,    on  the  face  of  the  ar- 
rangement ;   but  I  think  in  truth  wc  put  her  in  possession  of  some- 
thing more.     If,  however,  it  were  bare  equality,    we  are  departing, 
in  order  to  eHect   it,    from  the  policy  of  prohibiting  duties  so  long 
established  in'this  country.     In  doing  so  we  are  perhaps  to  encoun- 
ter the  prejudices  of  our  mauufacluring   [interest]   in  every   corner 
of  the  kingdpm.     We  are  admitting,  to    this   competition  a  country 
whose  labour  is  cheap,  and  whose  resources  are  unexhausted ;    our- 
selves burdened  with  accumulated  taxes,  which  are  felt  in  the  price 
of  every  necessary  of  life,  and  of  course  enter  into  the  cost  of  every 
article  of  manufacture.   It  is,  indeed,  stated  on  the  other  hand,   that 
Ireland  has  neither    the  skill,    the  industry,    nor  the  capital  of  this 
country ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  assign  any  good  reason  why  she  should  ' 
not  gradually,    with   such  strong   encountgement,    imitate  and  rival 
us  iu  bojh  ttie  former,  and  in  both  more  rapidly  from  time  as  she 
grows  possessed  of  a  large  capital,    which,  with  all  the  temptations 
for  it,  may  perhaps  to  some  degree  be  transferred  to  her  from  hence, 
but  which  will  at  all  events  be  increased  if  her  commerce  receives 
any  extension,,  and  will  as  it  increases  necessarily  extend  that  com- 
merce still  farther-     But   there    is   another   important  consideration 
which  makes  the  system  of  duties  more  favourable  to  Ireland,  than 
the  could  expect,  on  the  ground  of  perfect  equality.     It  is  this :  al- 
shough  the  duties   taken  separately  on  the    importation  of  each  ar- 
ticle will  be  the  same  in  the  two  coublries,  it  ia  to  be  remembered* 
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that  there  are  some  articles  which  may  pass  irom  one  to  the  other 
periectlj  free;  conseqaently,  if  the  articles  which  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  trade  we  are  able  to  send  to  Ireland  are  those  which 
pay  some  duty»  if  the  articles  which  she  principally  sends  to  us  are 
articles  which  pay  no  diUyy  can  anything  he  plainer  than  that,  al- 
though upon  each  article  taken  separately  there  \8  an  appearance 
of  impartiality  and  equality,  the  result  of  the  whole  is  manifestly 
to  a  great  degree  more  favottrab'e  to  Ireland  than  to  this  cottnlry? 

*  Tbe  case  1  have  just  stated  will  actually  exist  with  regard  to 
the  woollen  and  linen  trade.  We  send  you  a  considerable  quantity 
of  woollen,  subject  to  some  duty;  you  send  us  linen  to  an  immense 
amount,  subject  to  none.  I'his  single  circumstance  of  the  linen  would 
have  been  a  fair  and  full  answer  (even  without  any  reduction  of 
duties  on  the  import  of  other  articles)  to  the  clamour  for  protecting 
duties.  The  whole  amount  of  tbe  British  manufacture  which  Ireland 
actually  takes  from  England,  under  a  low  dtitj^,  and  on  which  she 
has  threatened  prohibitory  duties,  does  not  an>ouDt  to  so  much  as 
the  single  article  of  linen,  which  we  are  content  to  take  from  you, 
wider  no  diUy  at  all.  1  have  stated  all  this  to  show  that  this  part 
of  the  arrangement  is  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  other.  What  is 
it,  then,  that  can  reconcile  this  country  to  such  concessions,  under 
these  circumstances?  It  is  perhaps  true  that  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  articles  of  manufacture  there  are  particular  considerations 
which  make  the  danger  to  us  less  than  it  might  be  imagined.  In 
the  great  article  of  the  woollen,  if  we  confine  the  raw  material  to 
oursehes,  and  let  Ireland  do  the  same,  perhaps  the  produce  of  Ire- 
land, and  what  she  can  import  from  other  places,  can  never  enable 
her  to  supplant  us  to  a  great  extent  in  this  article.  This  undoubt- 
edly must  be  our  policy,  and  it  makes  part  of  the  resolutions  pro- 
posed :  it  can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be  thought  any  exception  to 
the  general  freedom  of  trade,  nor  do  I  believe  any  man  could  se- 
riously entertain  any  expectation  of  the  contrary  line  being  adopted. 
If  each  country  is  at  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  its  own  natural 
advantages,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  we  should  part  with  a 
material  indispensable  to  our  staple  manufacture.  If  there  is  any 
other  similar  prohibition  on  the  export  of  raw  material  now  in  force 
in  Ireland,  it  would  he  equally  fair  that  it  should  be  continued; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand  ,  it  is  essential  that  no  new  one  should  be 
hereafter  imposed  in  either  country,  as  this  part  of  the  system  should, 
like  the  rest,  be  finally  settled,  and  not  left  open  to  future  discus- 
sion. But  this  consideration  aOecls  only  the  particular  article  of 
woollen.  The  fnudamental  principle,  and  the  only  one  on  which 
the  whole  plan  can  be  justified,  is  that  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter  —  that  for  the  future  the  two  countries  will  be  to  the 
most  essential  purposes  united.  On  this  ground  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  is  the  object ;  from  what  local  sources  they 
arise  is  indifferent.    We  trust  to  various  circumstances  in  believing 
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that  no  brnnch  of  t^ade  or  mannfacture  will  shift  so  suddenlj  as 
not  to  allow  time,  in  everj  instance  as  it  arises,  for  the  industry  of 
this  country  gradually  to  take  another  direction ;  and  confident  that 
there  will  be  markets  sufficient  to  exercise  the  industry  of  both 
countries,  to  whatever  pitch  either  can  carry  it,  we  are  not  afraid 
in  this  liberal  view  to  encourage  a  competition  which  will  ultimate- 
ly prove  for  the  common  bt^nefit  of  the  empire,  by  siving  to  each 
country  the  possession  of  whatever  branch  of  the  trade  or  article  of 
manufacture  it  is  best  adapted  to,  and  therefore  likely  to  carry  on 
with  the  most  advantage.  These  are  the  ideas  I  entertain  of  wiiat 
we  give  to  Ireland,  and  of  the  pribciples  on  which  it  is  given. 

'  The  unavoidable  consequence  of  these  principles  brings  nie  back 
to  that  which  I  set  out  with  -^  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some 
fixed  mode  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  proportion  to 
her  growing  means,  to  the  general  defence.  That  in  fact  she  ought 
to  contribute  in  that  proportion  I  have  never  heard  any  man  ques- 
tion as  a  principle.  Indeed  without  that  expectation  the  conduct  of 
this  country  would' be  an  example  of  rashness  and  folly  not  to  be 
paralleled.  But  we  are  desired  to  content  ourselves  with  the  strongest 
genernl  pledge  that  can-  be  obtained  of  the  intention  of  Ireland, 
without  requiring  anything  specific  at  present.  I  must  fairly  say 
that  such  a  measure  neither  can  nor  ought  to  give  satisfaction.  la 
the  first  place ,    it  is  making  everything  take  place  immediately  oa  1 

our  part,  and  leaving  everything  uncertain  on  that  of  Ireland,  which 
would  render  the  whole  system  so  lame  and  imperfect  as  to  be  to* 
tally  indefensible.  It  would  reserve  this  essential  point  as  a  perpe- 
tual source  of  jealous  discussion ,  and  that  even,  in  time  of  peace, 
when ,  with  no  objects  to  encourage  exertion ,  men  will  be  much 
more  disposed  to  object  than  to  give  liberally;  and  we  should  have 
nothing  but  a  Vague  and  perhaps  a  fallacious  hope,  in  answer  to  the 
clamours  and  apprehensions  of  all  the  descriptions  of  men  who  lose, 
or  think  they  lose,  by  the  arrangement.  If  it  is  indispensable,  there- 
fore, that  the  contribution  should  be  in  some  degree  ascertained  at 
present,  it  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quantum  of 
it  must  not  be  fixed  to  any  stated  sum,  which  of  necessity  would 
either  be  too  great  at  present,  or  in  a  little  time  hence  too  small. 
The  only  thing  that  seems  reasonable  is  to  appropriate  a  certain 
fund  towards  supporting  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire  in  time 
of  peace,  and  leave  it,  as  it  must  be  left,  to  the  zeal  of  Ireland  to 
provide  for  extraordinary  emergencies' in  time  of  war  as  they  arise. 
The  fund  which  seems  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  one  that  has  ' 
been  pointed  out  for  this  purpose,  is  the  hereditary"  revenue.  Though 
the  effect  will  not  be  immediate,  our  object  will  be  attained  if  the 
future  surplus  of  this  revenue  beyond  its  present  {>roduce  estimated 
at  the  medium  of  the  four  or  five  last  years,  is  applied  in  the  man- 
ner we  wish.    Such   a  fund,   from   the  nature   of  the  articles  of 
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which  it  is  composed,  must  have  a  d\rect  relation  to  the  wealth,  the 
commerce,  and  the  population  of  Ireland.   It  will  increase  with  their 

'  extension,  and  cannot  even  begin  to  exist  without  it.  Towards  this 
country  it  will  be  more  acceptable  than  a  much  larger  contribution 
in  any  other  way, became,  if  in  fact  the  commerce  oi*  Ireland  should 
be  increased  at  our  expense  by  our  manufactures  and  trade  being 
transfened  in  any  degree  thither, the  compensation  will  arise  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  has  tliis  further  inestimable  advantage,  from-^ 
being  fixed  according  to  a  standard  which  will  apply  lo  all  the  fu- 
ture circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  will,  from  the  yery 
permanence  of  the  principle,  tend  to  unite  them  more  closely  and 
firmly  to  eacli  other.  In  Ireland,  it  cannot  escape  consideration, 
that  this  is  a  contribution  not  given  beforehand  for  uncertain  ex« 
pectations,  but  which  can  only  follow  the  actual  possession  and  en- 
joyment  of  the  benefits  in  return  for  which  it  is  given.  If  Ireland 
does  not  grow  'richer  and  more  populous  she  will  by  this  scheme 
contribute  nothing.  If  she  does  grow  richer  by  the  participation  of 
our  trade,  surely  bhe  ought  to  contribute,  and  the  measure  of  that 
contribution  cannot,  with  equal  justice ,  be  fixed  in  any  other  pro- 
portion. It  can  never  be  contended  that  the  increase  of  the  heredit- 
ary revenue  ought  to  be  left  to  Ireland  as  the  means  of  gradually 
diminishing  her  other  taxes,  unless  it  can  be  argued  that  the  whole 
of  what  Ireland  now  pays  is  a  greater  burden  in  proportion  than 
the  whole  of  what  is  paid  by  this  country,  and  that  thoiofore  she 
ought,  even  if  she  grows  richer,  rather  to  diminish  that  burden  on 
herself  than  give  anything  towards  lightening  ours.  Indeed,  if  this 
were  argued  ,    it  would  be  an  argument ,    not  against  this  particular 

-  mode  of  contributing,  but  against  any  contribution  at  all.  For  if 
Ireland  were  to  contribute  voluntarily  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  her  Parliament,  it  would,  if  the  contribution  were  real 
and  effectual,  equally  prevent  any  diminution  of  her  own  burdens; 
^only  the  mode  and  the  proportion  would  be  neither  so  certain 
nor  so  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  very  increase 
supposed  to  arise  in  tlie  hereditary  revenue  cannot  arise  without  a 
similar  increase  in  many  articles  of  the  additional  taxes;  conseqnently, 
from  that  circumstance  alone ,  though  they  part  with  the  fotura  • 
increase  of  their  hereditary  revenue,  their  iucome  will  be  upon  the 
whole  increased,  withdut  imposing  any  additional  burdens.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  if  Ireland  allows  that  she  ought  ever  in  time  of 
peace  to  contribute  at  all,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a 
doubt,  I  can  conceive  no  plausible  objection  to  thev  particular  mode 
pi'o  posed. 

'I  recollect  but  two  or  three  topics  that  have  been  .suggested  as 
likely  to  be  urged  by  those  who  wish  to  create  difficulties.  The 
£r0t,  if  it  applies  at  all,  applies  as  an  argument  against  any  contri«> 
hntiott  of  any  sort.    It  is  Aat  the  ^wealth  of  Ireland  is  brougfU  by 
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aiatntees  to  he  spent  in  this  country*  In  the  firsC  place,  the  Amount 
I  of  this  is  indefinite,  and  the  idea«  I  believe,  greatly  overrated. 
What  this  country  gaiBs  by  it  I  am  sure  is  small.  The  way  io  which 
it  must  be  supposed  to  injure  Ireland  is,  hj  diminishing  the  capital 
in  the  country,  and  by  obstructing  civilization  and  improvement. 
If  (his  is  true,  what  follows?  .That  the  effect  of  this,  as  far  as  it 
operates  to  prevent  the  increase  of  trade  and  riches ,  will  prevent 
al:kO  the  existence  or  the  increase  of  the  fund  on  which  the  contri- 
bution is  to  depend.  Therefore  this  argument,  giving  it  its  utmost 
weight,  does  not  affect  the  particular  plan  in  question.  Besides 
this,  Ireland  in  its  present  slate  bears  this  evil,  and  under  these 
circumstances  supports  her  present  burden.  If  she  grows  richer, 
will  she  not  be  able  to  support,  out  of  that  additioual  wealth,  some 
addition  of  burden,  at  least,  without  any  increase  of  hardship  or 
difficulty?  But  if  Ireland  stales  the  wealth  we  are  supposed  to  draw 
from  her  by  absentees  on  one  hand,  we  may  state  what  she  draws 
from  us  by  commerce  .  on  the  other.  Look  at  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  see  bow  large  a  proportion  of  what 
we  take  from  her  is  the  produce  of  her  soil  or  the  manufactures  of 
her  inhabitants  (which  are  the  great  sources  of  national  richesj. 
How  small,  comparatively,  the  proportion  of  similar  articles  which 
she  takes  from  us.  The  consequence  is  obvious,  thai  she.  is  in  this 
respect  clearly  more  benefited  than  we  are  by  the  intercourse  be- 
tween us.' 

*The  other  topic  is,  that  it  is  impolitic  and  odious  that  this 
arrangement  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  bargain ,  and  such  an 
idea  will  render  it  unpopular  with  the  public.  If  a  permanent  sys- 
tem ib  to  be  settled  by  thi^  authority  of  two  distinct  legislatures  ,  I 
do  not  know  what  there  is  more  odious  in  a  bargain  between  them 
than  in  a  treaty  between  two  separate  crowns.  If  the  bargain  is 
unfair,  if  the  terms  of  it  are  not  fur  mutual  benefit,  it  is  not  cal-  - 
culated  for  the  situation  of  two  countries  connected  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ought  to  be.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  a  settle- 
ment (whatever  name  is  to  be  given  to  it]  that  both  the  advantage 
arndlhe  obligation  should  be  reciprocal;  one  cannot  be  so  without  the 
<>tber.  This  reciprocity,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be  called  a 
bargain,  is  an  inherent  and  necessary  part  of  the  new  system  to 
be  established  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland  there  can  subsist  but  two  possible  principles 
of  connexion.  The  one,  that  which  is  exploded,  of  total  subordi- 
nation in  Ireland ,  and  of  restrictions  on  her  commerce  for  the  be- 
nefit of  this  country ,  which  was  by  this  means  enabled  to  bear  the 
whole  burden  of  the  empire;  the  other  is,  what  is  now  proposed  to 
be  confirmed  and  com'pleted ,  that  of  an  equal  participation  of  all 
commercial  advantages,  and  some  proportion  of  the  charge  of  pro* 
tecting  the  general  interest.    If  Ireland   is  at  all  connected  with 
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this  country,  anii  to  remain  a  member  ot  tbe  empire,  she  must 
ma1(e  Her  option  between  these  two  )>rincip1es,  and  sbe  has  wisely 
and  justly  made  it  for  the  latter.  But  if  she  does  think  this  system 
for  her  advantage 4is  well  as  ours,  and  if  she  sets  any  value  either 
on  the  confirmaiiou  and  security  of  what  has  been  given  her,  or  on 
the  possession  of  what  is  now  within  ber  reach,  she  can  attain 
neither  without  performing  on  her  part  what  both  reason  and  justice 
entitle  us  to  eipect.  ^ 

•The  only  remaining  consideration  is,  for  what  service  this  con- 
tribution shall  be  granted,  and  in  what  manner  it  shall  be  applied. 
This  seems  a  question  of  little  difficulty.  The  great  advantage  that 
Ireland  will  derive  is,  from •  the  equal  participation  of  our  trade, 
and  of  the  benefits  derived  from  our  colonies.  Nothing,  therefore 
is  so ,  natural  as  that  she  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
nayy,  on  which  the  protection  of  both  depends.  For  the  rest,  it 
seems  only  necessary  to  provide  some  proper  mode  ot  ascertaining 
to  the  pM*liament  of  Ireland  that  the  surplus  is  annually  paid  over, 
to  be  applied,  together  with  other  monies  voted  here  for  naval  ser- 
vices, and  to  be  accounted  for,  together  with  them,  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  country.  There  can  be  but  one  navy  for  the  empire 
at  large,  and  it  must  be  sidminislere<l  by  ^he  executive  power  in 
tliis  country.  The  particulars  of  the  adiiiinistrat  on  of  it.  cannot  be 
under  the  control  of  anything  but  the  Parlinnient  o{  this  country. 
This  Principle,  on  tlie  fullest  consideration,  seeiY!s  one  whirh  must 
be  held  sacred.  Nothing  else  can  also  prevent  the  supreme  executive 
power,  and  with  it  the  force  of  the  empire,  being  ^distracted  into 
different  channels,  and  its  energy  and  eiTect  being  consequently  lost. 
.As  the  sum  to  be  received  in  (his  manner  from  Ireland  can  never 
be  more  than  a  part  (1  fear  a  small  onej  of  the  whole  naval  expense, 
AS  its  amount  from  lime  to  time  will  be  notorious,  and  as  it  will  go 
in  d;i\)inu(ion  of  the  supplies  to  be  granted  liere,  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  will  have  both  the  means  and  the  inducement  tc/ watch 
.its  expenditure  as  narrowly  as  if  it  was  granted  h-^  themselves.  Ire- 
land, therefore,  will  ha\e  the  same  security  that  we  haye  against 
any  misapplication,  and  siic  will  have  the  less  reason  to  be  jealous 
ou  the  subject,  be<:ause  we  have  a  common  interest  with  her,  and 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  in  the  service  whicjii  it  is  intended  to 
support;  and  if  any  deficiency  arises  from  mismaoMgement  it  will 
(according  to  this  arrangement)  fall,  not  upon  them,  but  upon  us, 
to  make  it  good. 

^I  have  no  more  to  add.  I  have  troubled  you  with  alt  this  from 
au  extreme  anxiety  ta  put  you  in  possession  of  all  that  occurs  to 
roe  ofi  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  ci^n  occupy  our 
attention  in  the  course  of  our  lives.  You  will ,  I  am  sure ,  forgive 
my  weary iujg  you  with  so  much  detail.  I  release  you  from  it,  in 
(he  periuasion   tbat   you   will    feel   how    much  d^'p^o^^  upon  this 
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crisis  for  both  countries,  and  in  ibe  cerUiaty  tfaftt  your  exert ionSy 
and  those  of  your  friends ,  will  he  proportioned  to  its  importance. 
I  will  only  add;  that  difficulties  mny  be  started  at  first*  hut  I  ihink 
they  must  vanish  on  discussion.  At  all  eveats,  believe  me,  my 
dear  Dukc«  it  is  indispensable  tp  us  all,  and  to  the  publifc«  that  they 
should'  be  overcome*  By  addh'ess  and  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  the  business,  aod  above  all  i  by  firmness  and  a  resolution  to 
succeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  botli  possible  and 
easy.  I  shall  then  have  to  congratulate  you  on  your  having  the 
happiness  to  accomplish  a  scheme  which  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  lasting  tranquillity  and  reviving  prosperity  to  both  countries 
*I  am  ever,  with  constant  affection  and  a^tachm^nt, 

*  My  dear  Duke, 
<Yofur  faithful  and  sincere  friend, 

•W.  Pitt. 

*  Downing  SlreeU  Friday,  Jan.  7,  I^B^^ 

« L  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  to  send  you  these 
sheets  as  they  ar^,  without  the  leisure '  either  to  copy  or  revise 
them.* 

The  commercial  propositions,  as  is  well  known,  did  not 
prosper  in  the  Irish  parliament.  On  the  &th  of  July,  1785, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  reports—* 

*I  have  seen  Mr.  Grattan,  but  found  him  impracticable  in  a  degree 
scarcely  credible.  I  desired  to  be  apprised  of  his  objections,  and 
stated  my  reliance  on  your  disposition  to  modify,  as  far  as  candour 
could  require,  those  parts  which  were  deemed  exceptiona'ble  in  Ire- 
land; but  his  ideas  of  objection  were  such  as  to  render  them  im- 
possible to  be  obviated.  He  said  that  he  could  admit  nothing  which 
intrenched  on  old  settlements;  that  it  seemed  an  attempt  to  resube 
in  peace  concessions  granted  in  war;  that  rendering  the  fourth  pro- 
position conditional  was  of  but  little  avail;  that  everything  should 
be  left  to  national  faith,  and  nothing  covenanted. 

But  the  final  blow^  it  will  be  «een,  was.  struck  in  the 
month  of  August. 

•  \  The  Duke  of  Butland  to  Mr  Put. 

*Mt  oeah  Pitt,  Dublin  CasUe,  Jugnsl  13,  !7#5. 

*I  am  most  extremely  concerned  to'  inform  you,  that  after  a  tedi- 
ous debate,  which  continued  till  past  nine  in.  the  mornit^,  the 
House  came  to  a  division,  when  the  numbers  for  admitting  the  bill 
were  197  to  lp8.  You  may  well  imagine  that  so  small  a  majority 
as  nineteen  on  so  strong  a  question  as  the  admission  of  the  £iU 
affords   no   great   hopes  as  to  the  ultimat^  fate  of  the  measure.    It 
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WiU  he  an  «»flVr^.of  Qur  Qnit^  itrftiif^h  tq  get  ,tke.i|iU  printed,  UmI 

m%.  letsl  It   v^j.  Tiyi«iiq   «$  a   monum^^k.  of,  the^  UJ>eralUj  q£  Great 

Britain,  aod  of  <jdj  d^i^jfs  «q  prei^Qte  9  «J4^ti)  which  promiaea  such       ' 

esaeotial  advantiige^to  the  eaapir^    AU  vpj  iiiflu»ii<^  must  lik^wiae 

.be  eyerted  on  Vonday  tp  d^f^at  a;  ipotipa  &om  Mr.  Flopd »  to  the 

purpose  of  declaring  n  the  four  propositions,  as  passed  in  the  Pflrlia^ 

ta^nt  pf  Great  Btritain,  as.  destructive  of  the/li.berties  and  constitution 

of  Ineland**!    Such   a   declaration   is  of  a  nuture  too  hostile  to  be 

«pdor«d  for  a  mofncq^    1  he: speech  of  Mr.  Giiatt#n  inniKs,  I  under-! 

«tand«  a  display  of  thp  most  henqtiful  eloquence  perhaps  ever  heard» 

but   it   was  sedUion^  find  inflammatory  to  a  degree  hardly  credihle* 

The  theory  ^nd;  positions  laid  down  both  in.M^  speech  and  that  of 

Mr.  Flopd  aniounted   to  nothing  less  than  w^r  w^ith  England.    Thia 

was  distinctly   told    him    in    so  many  words  by  ^r.  Pole,  f*)    The 

A  ttoroey-Geni^ral  (*}  supported  me  in  the  most  honourable  and  manly 

mannfiC* .  and  has  committed  himself  without  reserve.    Our  only  Utim 

left  is  (to  force,:  if  possible,  the  bill,  to  be  read,  and  then  to  ad^urn, 

tl^it  men  may  have  ^jme  to  return  jp  their  semes.    It  grieves  me  to 

think  .tliat  a  system  which  held    Qui  so  mufch  advantage  to  the  em* 

pirOf  and  which  was  so  fair  between  the  two  countries,  shojuld  meet 

a  fate  so  eonlrprj  to  its  xieserts;   and  I  may  sa^f  Ireland. wjU  have 

reason  to,  repent  her  folly  if  she  persis;^  in  a  conduct  so  dangerous^ 

aq.destrMctive;  of  her  true  interest,  and  repugnant  to  every  pWnciple 

of  coMoexion  be^we^n   herself  and  Great   Britain.    I  have  only  to 

nd4i  that  I  still  do  not  absolutely  despond;  but,  be  the  eveqt  what 

it  may,  no  alteration  shall  take  place  in  my  determination:     X  will 

never   thinji  .of  quitting  .my  station  while  I  c^n  r^der  an  iota  of 

strength  tojyour:  government,  or.  to  the  great  ^aose  in  which  woare 

emharkad.    I  will  write  mere  fully  after  Monday.    I  was  up  all  last 

nighti  and.aaa.^ite  worn  oOt. 

'.  Believe  ,tnt  to  be  ever-  yours, 

.  '  RoTLira.' 
We  will,  add  Mr,  Pitt's  reply :  --* 

'Hfr.  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Hutland. 

,  •  Pnlnejr  ffeath,  Jug^  /r,  /7«5. 

<  My  d^r  Dukf  >  r-  I  fsonfess;  myself  not  a  little  disappointed  and 
hnrt  in  the  account  brought  me  to-day  by.  your  letter  and  Mr.  Ocde'j 
of'lhe.ifviint  of  Frida^i  I  had  hoped  that  neither  prejndioe  nor 
par45:C<{u)d  pn  anch  en  occasion .  have  made  so.nwny  proaoljUi^ 
ag9^s|  ^he.tiyvie  iptor^Rtss-of  the  country ;  but  |he  din  seoma  in  a  greet 
»mtK^  .\o  t»o  cast;,  at  leasl  for  the  pi;eaentr  .  Whatcivor:  it  leads  to* 
>f.y;p  Ahf  ^Mir^ctiU^n  of.  having  proposed  a, systoni  whieh,  I  be* 


t  i  J 
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1i€ve,  will  not  he  dlsctediihd  ieveu  by  il»fiiiltiref  abd  ire" 'miMk  wait 
tfmetf  md  seasons  for  carr jing  it  tikto  effect.  I  tbink  jou  Judf^  mcM 
wtselj  itt  malkitig  U  your  plan  to  give  t^e  intenral  of  a  long  adjowt^ 
ment  as  soon  nt  the  bill  has  been  read  and  printed.  With  so  doubt- 
fcil  a  majority,  and  with  so  much  industry  to  raise  a  spirit  of  opp<»- 
sitiou  without  doors,  this  is  not  the  moment  for  pressing  farther.  It 
will  remain  to  he  seen  whether,  by  showing  a  firm  and  nnaltersble 
decision  to*  abfde  by  the  system  in  its  present  shape,  and  b '  eiert^ 
tng  every  •eilbt't  both  to  instruct  and  to  ioQuence  the  country  at  large 
iito  a'  ju:»t  opinion  of  the  advantages  held  out  to  them,  a  favourable 
change  may  be-  produced  in  the  general  current  of  opin^n  before 
Ibe'time  eomes  for  t^suming  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am  not 
at  all  sanguine  in  iily  ei^p^tations  of  your  division  on  the  intended 
motion  on  Mondafy  bst.  Though  au  Opposition  frequently  loses  iti 
advantage  by  attempting  to  push  it  too  far,  yet,  oa- siHih  ir  question, 
and  with  the  -encouragement  iit  so  nnich  sdcMss^  I  rather  cofH^hide 
that 'akurdrty  and  faction  will  have  gained  a  second  triumph?  but 
I  am  very  fur  from  thinking  it  impossible  that  refiection  abd  diseid^ 
sioB  may  operate -a "great  change  before  the  time  which  your  Parlia- 
Ai6nt  Will  probably  m^et  after  the  adjournment.  I  very  much  wish 
you  may  at  least  have  bdea  just  able  to  ward  off  Flood's  motion, 
iest  its  standing  on  the  journals  should  be  an  obstacle  ta  farther 
proceedftigs  at  a  happier  moment.  It  is  still  almost  incompreheu^ 
sibla  to  me  wHo  can  have  been  the  deserters  who  reduced  our  farce 
ao  lo^t  and  I  wait  with  a  gre<it  impatience  for  a  more  particidar 
account. 

'  All  I  have  to  say,  in  the  mean  time,  is  very  short :  l^t  us  raeei 
what  has  happ^ed,  or  whatever  May  happen,  with  the'  coolness 
and  determination  of  persons  who  niay  be  defeated,  but  cannot  he 
disgraced,  and  who  know  that  those  who  obstruct  them  are  greater 
sufferers  than  themselves.  You  have  only  to  preserve  the  same  spi« 
rit  and  temper  you  have  shown  throughout  in  the  remainder  of  this 
difficult  scene.  Your  own  credit  and  lame  *  will  be  safe,:  as*  well  as 
that  of  your  friends.  I  wish  1  could  say  the  same  of  the  country 
you  have  beei^' labouring  to  serve.  Our  cause  is  oh  too  firm  a  rock 
here' to  h6  noaterially  shaken,  eVen  for  a  time,  by  this  disappoint- 
iheat ;  and  when  the  experience  Of  this  fact  has  produced  a  little 
mora  wisdom  in  Ireland,  I  believe  the  time  will  yet  come  when  we 
shfelt  fee  all  our:  views  realized  in  both  countries,  and  for  th)ft  ad^ 
tailtaga  of  both. 'It  may  be  sooner  or  later,  as  accident,  or  p<ftrhkpa: 
(f<ar  jioiiie<  timv)  maUce,  may  direct;  but  it-  will  be  right  at  last.  Wtf 
mlist  spar^>  0a 'hmnaii  ez^tton  to  bring  forward  the  moment  as  ear- 
ly'tfs  poM^blcf-;  ibttt  we  must  be  prepared  also  to  wait  (ot  h  on  one 
uniform  ai|d  resolute  ground,  be  it  ever  so  late.  It  wUl-benn.#niall 
c<msola^(|n  ,{<\  yooi  in  j^e  doohtfiii  sta(e  ff,thia  one  imp<Nptaat  ob- 
ject, t£at  every  other  part  of  tha.  public  acena  affords  4h«  nioal 
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coqraginff  and  ani^aling  prc^^ect;  and, you  have, , above^  all^  the  sa- 
f is/action  of' knowing  thai  yoiir  goTernm^nl' has  made  a  more'vt* 
gd^euA'  eflbrt  fnhktis^er'  be  its  ultimate  autcess)  than  1  ^eKeve  any 
other  perimcl'  of  Irish  lii«tor5  uriU  proidQce*.  jinre  |iMS,pjreient;<tfmii 
ci£.gQyermnent  has  beeii,  established^  I  write  this  m  ih,»  fir^tr/f^ll 
of  inj  feelings^  and  I  write  it  to  yourself  alone.  ,   .; 

'  Believe  me  ever 
^  i  -     '    ■      *   '   <  Tour,  most  affectionate  and  fslithful  frfendj  '  ''• 

■        •.     .i^W.  PftT-'  .  'f; 

In  tlie  extracts  we  have  gitr'en  relalive  to  the  comtbercial 
propositions  there  Is  one  passage  which '  at  first  sight ,  ni$;^ 
have  excited  the  reader's  surprise — where  Mr.  Pitt  so  emf 
jphaticalljr  declares  his  rcsoiution  *'to  etclude  thd  Catholics 
froin  an  J  share  in  the  representation  or  tbe  goyernmetrt.' 
Strong  expressions  from  the  same  minister  whb,  in  18101, 
resigned  oiBee  on  finding  liis  Royal  Master  refuse  to  concede 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims!  The  words  of  the  letter  may,  we 
say,  have  expi ted  surprise  at  first  sight — but  ati. first. sight 
enljr.)  for  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  principles 
^  Mr.  Pitt,  on  both  occasions,  were  perfefctly  Uniform  and 
constant.  He  held ,  that  so  long  as  Ireland  wias  a  separate 
kingdom ,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own ,  so  long  the  Roman 
Catholics,  forming  a  majority  of  the  population,  could  npt^. 
irith<  safety  Jo  the  Established.  Church  and  Cioastitutioii,  be. 
admitted  to  a  share — sin<;e  their  share  ^would' then  be  a  large 
prepoiiderance^-in  the  representation :' but  thai  if  the  two 
nations  were  blended  and  mingled  Jqgether  By  a  legislative 
union,  then  the  Roman  Catholics «  he^Mniagio'idy. a  miooritj 
of  the  popiihtioh  of  the  uriiole  efaipire,  nrilghtHrithoiit  danger 
be  adftiitted  fo  equal  privileges.  Such  dVe  the  priiiciples  laid 
down  by  Mr,  Pitt  himself  in  the  letter  to  the  King ,  which 
is  dated  January  31st  1801,  and  which,  in  1927,  w^s  first 
made  public  by  Lord  Kenyon.  (')  We  have  ws  thoughts  of 
here  inflicting  upoii  our  readers  any'  renewed  'disbossion  on' 
the  momentous  question  of  the  Roman  Calboficr' Claims;  we 
^e  at  present  onlj  eoncerned  in  showing  lhat»  yr^^t^l^^r  Mr. 
PittV.views  upon  ih]i»,que6Uon  be  considered  wise  or  unwise,: 
aaltttary  er  pernicious ,   Ihey  were  exactly  the  same  in  1786 

I*)  8ee  Quart.  Ker.  toI.  ixxti.  p.  i90.     Annnal  Regiiter,  fSST,  toU  ij-.tPt  .^TSt.. 
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a$  in  1801 9  and  i^ere  alike  pursued  yUh'  toflj  firmness.  For 
thmr  ^ka  ,he  was  e4)oaUjr  JTPfdy  in  (he  first  y ear.  U>  ]>a»id 
popularity,  and  in  the  latter  jear  to  aaorifice  pow«f . 

'We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Ireland  \dthQ^l-ddin^  Justice 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  (*} 
Throughout  this  correspondence  he  appears  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage, combining  a  frank  and  cordial  spirit,  and  a  delicate 
4eese  of  honour,  .with  good  ji^dgnient*  prj^dence,  and  vigilant 
attention  to  hia.  duties.  In  reference  to  .the  very  subject 
^hich  Wie  touf&hed  .up,on  just  nqw-^^lhe  Irish  Union — a  pre- 
diction, whiob  jbei  makes  on  the  |6(h  of  June,  178&,  indicates 
siurelj  no  cominon.  degree  of  foresight  and  sagacity.  I^e  ia 
speaking  of  the  Irish  volunteers ;  — 

'  The  ToluBteer  corps  were  reT|evr^  w  the  Phoenix  Park  about  a 
fgrtDigbt  since.  Their  numbers  were  much  din^ioisbed  from  the  for- 
mer jear^  in  spite  of  all  tbe  exertions  made  use  of  to  alarm  and  ir- 
ritate ;  so  tbdt  I  am  in  hopes  this  self-appointed  army  may  fall  to 
^e  ground  without  the  interposition  of  gaverbmeiit,  which  waoldl 
prove  a  tiiaat  fortunate  circumstaode,  *  K  94me  such  evMt  .should 
not  have  ^fiect,  tbe  period  canuoti  be  far  distant  wlien  (hey.must  be 
spoken  to  io  a  pfreniptor^  and  decisive  maimer.  For  the  existence 
of  a  goyernmenl  is  very  precarious  while  an  armed  force,'  indepen- 
dent of  and  UDConnect^  with  the  stste,  for  tbe  purpose  of  awing 
the  legialature  toto  all  its-  wild  and' visionary  sebemea»  is  pcmiitlec 
to  endure.,  ^'be  northern. newspapers  t^k^  notice  of  an  ifrtcaliion  in 
some  of  tbe  corps  to  address  the  French  king ;  and  which  thejr  re* 
commend  as  a '  very  proper  and  spirited  measure^  '  No  meeting  for 
soeh  a  huidahk  purpose  bds ' yet  iaken' place.  1  can  scarcely  htlitv\i 
it^  though  tbe  ittadoess  of  some^  these  irn^ed  legislUbra  migbt  ga  ttf 
afiy thing.  Were  I  10^  Indulge:  a  di^^aai  Spcoulati^»  ^  ^<lpld  say  t|iat,» 
Without  an  union,  1  reload  .will^  not  be.  connected  with.  Great  Jikitafn 

in  twenty  years  louger. '  ,  •  /    .   i 

,  I  1,1/. 

Irish  subjects  are  .not  the  only  ones  treated. in  thi&  cor- 
respondencer-* there  are  also  frequent  and  interestiag  touches, 
of  English  politics.  We  ^ili  give  frqm^Mr^  Pitt's  lettert 
three  extracts  referring  ta  these, at  Uiree  very,  dijSerent  perjod^^- 

(*]  W«  may  b«  pardoned  (iir  re<:alliDg  to  oar  readers  tfte  amiable  iupmalov 'of  "tfit 
Grio«'a  iMnvate  life  aad  m«iiaef«  4ari*«d  Iroi*  Uit  Mf>MSM«f<iua  VMMiriiUd  pMf'gSi 
Ifr.  Cr^bba,  irV«>».*n  Mr.  iorka't  reeomflMud^lifiv  became  domaaHt  o^plai»«l-Mn 
Toir  Cattle  in  17Si(  and  ovad  all  bia  aabaeqnent  prefermenla  to  the  Liadnaaa  of  iba 
Uoi^a  ofltdilafid.    "         •'  ' 


(' 
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Tbe  fir^t  irhen  be  and  the  iDulie  of  Rutland  were  b|ittfi]i|( 
ioge^r  in  .^ppofilm^  but  .with  the  proepect  o£  ffmw  clow 
before  tbeni}  Che  second  when  Mr.  Pitli  m  power  ^  -bed  jet' 
to  etrttgi^e  argainst  an  adverto  and  etaspeniled  in^jbrHy  dt 
the  House  of  CoroiooDS,;  Ihe  Ifiird  when, 'Mr.  Pitjt  'afltei: 
appealipg  to  the  people ,  agaii^  .m^t  the ,  Hop9ei  of  Commona, 
ttid  Sound  bi«Melf  aa  strong  in  parliameotarj  as  in  popnlar 
awpport. 

The  first  li  dated  Tfovember  22,  1783 ;  — 

'We  are  in  the  nudat  of  cootest,   and,    I'tJjiink,  fippriqacbipf;  M  at 
crisis.  Tha  bill  which  Fox  hasbrougltt  iiy  relatife  U>|)^dia  iriU  ba»' 
one  way  or  other,  decisive  for  or  against  the  coaUtioa*    It  U^  I  rsH 
ally  think,   the  boldest  and  most  unconstitptionpl.  mc^asure  evev  latri 
tempted,    transferring  (tat   one  stroke,    in   spip^  ,of  all,  chSfTtaraaoA- 
^  compacts,  the  imjv^ense  patronage  ^nd  influence  pf  the  Bast  to  ^^fmlm. 
Foxt  in  or  OfU  of  offioe!i .  I  think  it  .will  with  diffioulty,  it  at  .#Ui  Qlldr 
its  way  through  our  House,  and  can  never  succeed  in  yours,    MiaU- 
stry  trust  ail  on  this  ant  die,   and  will  probably   fail.  .  They  hava) 
hurried  on  the   bill  so  fast  that  we  are  to  have  the  second  reading 
on  l^hlirsday  next/ Nov*  iTth«     I  tbiak'we  bhall  be  strong  on  that 
d^y,  .but  much  stronger  .in  the  subsequent  stages.    If  yott.hav^  ah^! 
ipember  within  fifty  or  a  hundred   miles  of  you,  who  cares  for.tba 
c^Onstitntion  or  (lie  couLtry',,   pray  send   him  to  the  House  of  ([Com- 
mons as<|utck  'as  yon  dm;     I  tt*u^t  you  see  that  this  bill  will  iiot 
aasiljrrmeb  tbeiHouseoft  Loads;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  llldlstiy' 
i^^^;tbam^V/6^  with  .carifyipg  it  through  befoca  Chrbtinis/ 


t  •  • 


Tfaw  s^nd  4«  of  Mlrireh  68,  176%^  ^ 

I        ■      I  f  _        )      ,  , 

'  ^^\\k  fntefeiting  circumstances  o^  tlie  pr^ent  moment,  though' 
Xh^'^t^'^it  tfewbfe  reason  for  iily  wKfing  W'ybia,^  KaVdly  leai^e  iiiV* 
the  1 1  ibb '  to  do  !i t ..  Per'  toi  Hburumtiax  rem/n^  we  arl4  -  at;  length  arr i  V^  > 
cyt  'Vlftb^^j  sight  of  a  dissolution.    The.bi)l  to   continue,  the'poarera; 


Boyil  Assent  to-morrow;  "and  tne  Kmg 
a^shurfc'jjiecoh  .and  .diasalve'  Mie  Parlinineiit.  *  Otir  calouhlbnsi  fao( 
thja-OeWrOlections.  are ^very-  faYOfirablei'toodJhe- 'Spirit  of.  t^  ]My>ft)^i 
ac^ms  stiU  ^ogr^j^ive  in  oiir  jfo^vpur.  Tbe  nexT'.Pi^^^ia^ent.roajri 
mee) 


ms  stui  nrogr^ssive  in  our  Jia^vpur.  itie  nexT'.fi^^^Mi^ent.roajri 
et  abyut  tpe  15th  fir  16th  of  May,  jiui  I  hope  we  maj  sO  e.mploj, 
rfi^iervdl'  6s  ^o  have  airthii' hUeksary  busmetk  rapidly  brought' 
,J'in<l  tnake^fbe  session-'tf  'Aoi^t'VJine/»*' '     -     •'»    »J-*' •••  •  •'•  ''•• 

'The''  iitK^{>'r^  ih^j^^rqmwiai  riay  V  tVtfalij  ^of  'imt^tm' 


eUrabt:  — 


r 


f  i'J/:'.'»i'      :i 


*  I  caQDOt  let  {he  tpe^^eoger  ffo,  ,wit1^oii|  codgrs^tulatine  y^u  on  the 
prospfjct  confirmed  to  u's  by  the'dpening  of  tK^   sessTou.    Oiir  first 
battle  ifv^s  j^r^viotis^ to  rhd  liddi^^s^,  oti  \1S^  s^jeti  €$  ^fk'eintn'tbt 
W^tiiijii^ter.'    .The  tnetvtj^  ^hos€-'  to  pkit  ^cnwelves!  ah  hmd  l^rmtiidv' 
bj,  n^oving  Uiat  two  Meiyiber^'Ougbf  to  haycj.befmj-eturoedj  fff^^oiil^ 
first  bearing  the  Higli  EailiS*  to. explain  the  reasons  ^f  liis  cof^upt.. 
We  beat  tbera  on  this  by.  283  to  IJO.     Tbe.riigh-Bailiff  is"  to  >»tlend 
lo-da;^;'fi^  it-  yt\n  itperiA  'nporr  the  circhmstanci^s- stated- ^He<h^ 
heiwi^l   be  orderedJlo  ]ircf«*ed   111  ^he'ierutiny,   ^:Mnrt»«di«ile]y  fit: 
make  a  double  return,  which  will  bring  the  question  before  :a  4roppn 
mittee.     In  either  casel^h^ve  .no^.daubjt  Of -Fox  bein|;  ^hr^owjo  out, 
though  in  either  there  may  be  great  delay,  inconvenience,  and  ex- 
l^eafse,  and  tjie  choice  of  (he  alternative  i^  delicate.    We  afFterwairds 
proceed^  td*<hd  address}  in  which  nothing  was  objected  to  but  the 
tlmnkiag  the  King  expressly  ^for  the  di^fsolufron.    Opposition  argued 
ei^y thing  weakly,  and'  had  the  appearance  of  ft  vanquished,  party, 
which  apfpcared*  still  more  in  the 'division,  wheri  the;  numbers' were 
Mtto  114.    We  can  ha^e  little  doubt  the.  j^rH^r^  of  the  sessioi^ 
will  furnish  throughout  a  happy 'contrast  to  thelast.^We'hJtvc  lb- 
deed  nothing  to  contend  ifirith  but  tiie  heat  of*  thie  Weather  and  the 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  seibjecis  which  hiUst'b^  broii^ht' forward.' 

W^  close   this:  volume  wiUil the  leaniest^  bepei  (bui  it  ttiay 
not   be   the^oAlyone  of  iU  class  to'  t6Tsie  before  ut.     Every' 
nicceeding  day,  as  it  bears  us  i'urlher  ftom'  the  i^ra  of  Pittandl 
JEox  »    removes   more  and  more;  of  the.  few  ,who  yet  )iiigei:ed. 
amongst  ns«  tbe  contemporaries  .and  friends;  of  ilbbseillnstrioos- 
men.     Only  last  year  we  saw  depart  the  soleisutviviif|feabin<ef 
xolleagiic  of  Pitt  in  his  fir«t  adminititrf iion^   o*ljr  Jast-:  nnlfth 
tl^e  devoted  widow  of  Fox.  But  Time  should  not. all  de^(rfy ; 
ape)  ^bjl6>   on  the; one  hand»  it, breaks  tbe  regaining. Jinks: 
of  livifag  affection ,' so ,    on  tbe  olher>'band  ,.  it  sbdirld  eaat- 
aside   the*  ties   of  official  reserve^^it  should  unlock  thWin'oH 
secret  scrntoire—il  sbould  draw,  forth  llie  nio^l  hoarded  paper," 
The, words  'private,'  and  'most. private'  on.the  ppiver,need  be 
no  longer  spells,  to  restrain  us;   '.We  may  now,   fwitboutany 
bretaeta  of  public  duty— withonl  aiff  wound  to  persona)  fee!- 
iifigs^— Explore   the  hidden  thoughts',    the  inwird  Workings  of 
t]^o^  two  :gre'at  minds  .whicb  stood  i array e<^.a|gainst  each  othef, 
during   twenty-three  stormy   and ^  1)v«n|Lful   jem^*..  We  may 
trace  them  .in  their  boy bodd,  and  iMWir^  wbetber,  it.  was. in 
part  through  careful  training,    or  all  by  their  endowments  at 
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birth ,  that  each  of  them  inherited  his  father's  gift  of  genius — 
that  rarest  of  all  gifts  to  inherit  fcom  a  parent — as  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  fine  thought  of  Dante,  the  Great  Giver  had  willed 
to  show  that  it  proceeds  from  himself  alone :  — 

*  Bade  voU^  fusurg^  ^er  U-  ranjl ;  »■ 
V  umaua  ^robitadis,  e  questo  vuole 
Quel  cbe  la  da,  perche  da  lui  si  chiaini.'  (') 

We  may,  perhaps,  by  the  journal  of  some  secretary  jor  some 
trusted  friend9 .  puirsue  tli^em  in  their.  CQuntry  reti,rement ,  and 
their  familiar  conversation.  We  may  walk  by  the  side  of 
Pitt  aloffg  the  avenue  that  he  planted  at  Holwood  ,  or  sit 
with  Fox  beneath  the  wide=spreading  cedar  at  St.  Anne's. 
We  may  see  the  blotted  notes  from  whence  grew  the  elaborate 
oration  still  perused  with  delight;  we  may  trace  in  some 
hasty  sketch  the  germ  of  some  great  enactment  by  which  we 
continue,  to  be  ruled.  We  may  fqllo^  the  rival  statesmen  in 
^heir  far  divergent  paths  through  life',  until  their  final'  rest- 
ing-place ,  under.;  the  same  stately  coof ,  and  withjn  a  few 
paces  of  each  other :  and  tlius,  while  such  stores  of  information 
as  the  present  Volume  supplies,  come  ffraduallj  to  tiirht, 
both  Pitt  and  Fox  wul  no  doubt  ^become  far  better  known  to 
tji'e  present  jgeiieratioi^  tlian  they  cQuId  b^  to  the  great  maif 
of  dio^  amongst  whom  tWr  oWn  Me  was  cast. 
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"'Ihavr  ofter  heard  the  compIaintV  that  whereas!  almost  all 
conpedies ^nd  novels  end  with  a  marriage,  which  is  supposed 
to  he  the.  heginniiig,  of  a  state  of  exquisite  hiappiness',  the 
world,  (that  is  the  single  portion  of  it),  is  left  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  as  to  what  that  happiness  consists  in.  I  purpQ^» 
in  th^  following  pages,  to'  do  sopaethuig  at  least'  toward)^ 
affording  satisfaction  on  this  point  tp  those  who  stand  in  need] 
of  it,  by  giving  them  a  sample  of  mj  own  experience  ais  a 
Benedict.       •       ^ 

It  is  a  twelvemonth  to-da/ — this  worked  silk  night-cap  (affec- 
tion's offering)  which  I  now  for  the  first  time  put  on,  reminds 
me  of  the  fact — since  mj  Laura  made  me  the  happiest  of 
men.  From  the  gaj  and  festive  scenes  of  th&  Metropolis, 
where  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  we  hastened  down  to  a 
delightfully  snug  little  cottage,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Thames. 

Never  shall  I  forget  those  blissful  emotions  which  I  expe- 
rienced when,  on  the  second  day  of  our  joyful  union,  Laura 
and  I,  our  morning  meal  (consisting  of  new-laid  eggs,  home- 
baked  bread,  fresh  butter,  delicious  cream,  fragrant  Mocha, 
and  some  exquisitely-flavoured  ham)  having  been  despatched, 
walked  forth  into  the  morning  sunshine  down  the  gravel-paOi 
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of  our  Htdd'  gatd^n.  The  btads  ni^ere  coming  out,  and  so  (to " 
speak  of  them  as  singers')  "were  the  little  birds^^the  aerial 
goldfinch,  the  blackbirds  in  the  goose^rrj-bns^es,  and  the 
lark  on  the  plam-tree  in  its  bloom.  We  walked  together  in 
a  manner  which  we  always  adopt  when  nobody  is  looking 
St* us.'  It  is  tfai^.  I  fake  Laura's  right  hand  in  mine,  and 
pass  her  arm  .around  my  left;  then  I  do  not  let*  go  of  her 
hanid,  but  continue  to  hbld  it,  sustaining  at  the  same  tihie 
my  own  left  hand  with  my  right  arm.  In  this  way  we 
wandered  up  ^^d  down  the  paths,  and  among  the  flower- 
beds. At  first  we  did  not  say  much, — that  is,  we  did  iidt 
tklk'  much  t  but  when  our  eyes  met ,  there  was  a  mutual 
McTiange  of  eloquence  which  no  words,  !  am  sure,*  could 
ever  have  effected.  We  looked  at  each  Otheir ,  theft  smilcMI: 
tUcb  ^ighed'j'-^then  looked  up  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  a^  if 
td  ask  what  happier  beings  mi^ht  dwell  there.  At  length,' 
after  a  long,  biit  most  expressive  silence,  my  Laura  spoke.  * 
.  •  Tootsicuros!  «  she  whispered  ,  communicating  to  my  left 
side  the  slightest  possible  impulse  with  her  elbow.  The 
endearing  epithet  which  she  applied .  to  me  was  one  with 
yfhich  affection  had  just  enriched  her  vocabulary.  She  had 
read  it  .in  no  book,  culled  it  from  ho,  dictionary  but  that  of 
the; heart.  .Soft  word! — it  suited  weir  ner  silvery  lope — 
•  Tootsicuip's?  «    she  said.. 

•  Kitsy,  Kitsy,r  Kit^y^*  I  replied^  with  a  smile  of  fondness. 

..  rt^lf2^t;s,ball  ^^.  }iaye,  diBa^,,  for  dinner?*  she  inquired. 

«i Whatever- you  like,  ]oye,.»  i  Replied.  '     .  ' 

A^No,  dliNir,'^what  joa  Ilkie. »     •  ' 

'/iilW«IIV  ^ee«,  shall  it  be  a  1^  of  mutton?  But  what  do 
yov  lik^  b^t,  Tibby?  r  (I  s6mettmes  call  her  Tibby,  a^  she 
caH«^n|to''Toot^l6ums,)  I  iraked.  The  aflfectionate  cre^wre, 
^ilii' a-fttoyemeiit  .of  istpt^  impatience,  looked  up,  With  one 
of  lh<M'  pecidiar  -glances  which  always  had  such  an  ifflect 
dpon  ikev'^Mld  'itty  fa^^;fot  an  Instint,  and  then  fixed  her 
ejf^'  bn  tte-^othid.    '^Phere  was  irfo  mistaking  her  meaning. 

•  Nay,*  I  said,  tmy  soul's  treasure,  I  meant,  what  do  you 
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«0h!»  she  replied,   •  there  are  so  many  niee  thingi,   deas* 
There's /ricandeau  of  veal,  you  know.* 

■  Yes,  and  veaWutkts. »    . 

■  Yes,  and  carried  chicken.* 

•  Yes,  and  haricot  mutton. » 

■  Oh,  yes!  and — Lawloh,  Tootsiciuns,  what  si^yon  j^^.^i 
leg  of  pork— boiled,  you  kpow?» .- With  peas-puddjngpji 

*Oh^jres! — with  peas-pudding,*  cri^d  the del^gljte^  girl.— 
nit  will  be  so  nice-^-I  am.  ^p  fond  3of  4t.,»  . 

•  Now.  don't  talk  so,,  sir, »  said  the  playful  crealuf^;  qq^ 
mustn't— if  you  do,  I  shall  beat  you.*         .  .,  j 

ftKitsy,  Kitsy,  Kitsy,  •  was  my  reply  to  this  preUj  threati 
imprinting  as  I.thus  expres^d  myself~-but  it i«  not,  fair^  ei^ei; 
for  a  husband,  .to  kiss*  and.  teU. 

•  Don'tyn  said,  de^r  La^fa;  tsee  how  you've,  bent  mjE 
bonnet!  •  She  said  « don't*  in  a  tone  which  converted  « don'^.n 
into  « do,  * — with  the  addition  of  ■  you  can't  think  how  it 
gratifies  me.*    Beautiful  example  of  affectionate  irony! 

■  I'll  never  do  so  any  more,*  said  I,  rubbing. my  eyes,  and 
pretending  to  cry  like  a  Utile  boy.    .  . 

•  You  are  sure,i  now  ?  • 

I,  answered   by  .repeating  the  oQence  forthwith;    at  whichi 
Laura  .  exclaimed,    in   her  tittle  bewitching  way,  '«0h, .  yqii 
naughty  story!*  slapping  me  at  the  same  time  on  theshoumer,' 
but  also  allowing  her  hand  to  remain  there ,    which ,    if  she 
had  hit  me    ever  so   hard,    would  have   tak<^  all  the  pain 
away.    Hereupon  my  arm  almost  ttncoiisciously  encircled  her 
delicate  form,    and  het  band  contimiing  Vhere.she  had  plac- 
ed  it,    we,    as  it   were,   instinctiviely .  began  ta  walkc.    We 
waltzed  in  and   put  of  the   flower-beds,^.  ui^;Wd  dffin^  the 
;gravel>path,  all  around  the  gp^een^  and.  then  hacli  again:  4oiwii 
to  the  sumnier-house.   As  we  |were  ^hirIvyg..i^{ofig,  npQi.doiiiin 
ing-gpwn  happened  to  catch  in  a  goo0eben77)>usb,  aiMl  d^^Wa 
I  came,    with   dear  Laura  too,  of  course.     Mj.  falling  Sf^^y 
however,  saved  her;,  but  af  to  ifiyself,  I  fell  bfickwwAs,  and* 
received  cm  unpIeaBaot,  bna^se,  andy  wj^iat.  was  wone^  t<n«  mjFi 
new  trpwsers.  .  .  ,: 

•  Jim!  dear  Jim!  *   almost  shrieked  my  alfeejtipniite  l#!Kfl) 
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wlaHty^^efttMem  k>{  Mt,  « arcf  you^— «r«  ycra  hcirt?  Oh!  speak 
— tell  me— say! «  '      :     >      -  . 

iN«,  d^ar,  no;  o&tj  k  litttel  '  N<iw ,  doiiH  look  so:  1  'm 
Mi  huti  vMch,  1  asaiire  yoo^— HiS' duly  a  trifle— 'iisnH,  upon 
my  word, »  said  I,  trying  (o  calm  her  fond  alarm,  though  I 
was  forced  to  rub  myself  all  the  while. 

•  Now,  I  l^now  it  hurts  yoti  very  much,*  ^heo^plied. 
»PiOer  Tootsieums^— let  me  tiss  k,  den,  for  him,  and  make  it 
well !  . 

« Bless  her  little  heart,*  I  cried.  ^But  see  here,  Tibhy, » 
(and  I  turned  round,)  vsee  here,  what  a  misfortune!  »  I 
showed  her  what  happened  to  my  nether  garment.  «I  must 
go  and  change.  • 

4iLawl  Jim,»  said  Laura^  « there  's  no  occasion  for  that. 
We  won't  dance  any  more,  for  feary  you  know,  you  should 
get  another  tumble.  •  So  she  put  her  arm  round  me ,  and  I 
put  mine  round  her,  and  we  walked  steadily  in-doors. 

Now,  1  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  will 
laugh  at  all  this,  and  call  it  foolish,  and  perhaps  it  may  seem 
so  to  them  ;  but  it's  very  pleasant  though,  for  all  that. 

After  ordenng  cook  to  be  sure  and  get  the  leg  of  pork 
ready  exactly  at  five  ,  and  to  take  care  and  have  some  nice 
sprouts,  and  some  kail,  if  she  could  get  any,  and  also  to 
make  a  roll-black-currant-jam-pudding,  ( which  both  of  us  are 
very  fond  of,)  Laura  ^ot  a  needle  and  thread  to  sew  up  my 
trowsers.  Just  as  she  had  finished  the  last  stitch,  the  ser- 
vant, without  any  warning,  opened  the  door,  and  almost  before 
she  could  announce  him,  in  came  Ruggles.  Both  my  wife  and 
I  started  so,  that  he  must  have  thought  it  very  odd;  however, 
I  contrived  to  put  on  a  look  of  unconcern,  and  to  introduce 
him  to  Laura  as  my  particular  friend, — which 'he  is,  though 
1  certainly  wished  him  at  Jericho  just  then ;  more  particularly 
as  he  is  always  quizzing  somebody  or  other. 

Having  cordially  welcomed  my  friend,  I  resumed  my  seat; 
but  in  doing  so  the  needle,  which  La.ura  in  her  hurry  had 
forgotten  to  remove,  ran  into  me  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  made  me  jump  up  ,  and  cry  out  as  if  1  had  been  stung. 
I  pretended   that  it  was  a  shooting  of  one  of  my  corns  that 
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hurt  me;  hni  I  thioK  ft.uggles  knew  belter^  lor  I' mw  thai  W 
was  grinning  under  pretence  of  blowing  his  nose,  -> 

Dear  Laura  (she  catches  ai  thing  directly ,}  saw  io  .a  mo- 
i^ent  that  Ruggles  was  a  bachelor,  so,  to  tease  him,  shecan^ 
Sfkd.  sat  on  the  sofa  by  me  ,  '  and  hitched  her  little  fiiigi^  ia 
mine,  and  then,  smiling  at  him,  sajd. 

«Are,yoQ  married,  Mr »  Reggies ?« 

« No,  f  answered  Rugg^.,  slightly  shruggiotf<  his  shouldeiy, 
and  making  a  faint  grimace  ,~  as  much  as  to  say  ,  « I  should 
rather  think  not. » 

r 

•  Oh,  he's  no  soul,  love,  has  he?*  inquired  Laura,  looUoff 
up  tenderly  in  my  face* 

«Not  he,  Tibby,»  I  replied. 

Mr,  Ruggles  rubbed.  Ihs  bands  with  an  air  of  much  self- 
complacency. 

•  Ah!  Ruggles,*  I  observed,  thvowing  myself  buck  upon  the 
sofa,  «whea  you  are  mairied  you  'II  know  better.* 

<.  "Won't  be,  Tootsicums,  dear?*  said  Laura. 

"Well  now,  Ruggles,  you  '11  stay  and  take  lunch?  •  I  ask-- 
ed.     "Tibby,  dear,  is  it  rei^y?« 

•  I  '11  go  and  see,  duck. » 

•  No  it  shan't,  dove.     Let  its  Tootsicums  ring.  • 

« No ;  I  want  to  see  cook,  dear, — about,  •  she  added,  in  a 
whisper  at  my  ear,  « about  somelhirig  nice.  ■ 

So  she  rose,  and  bounded  to  the  door  like  a  fawn:  I  trip* 
ping  after  her  on  tip-toe. 

«Hey!  little  kiddlums  ^  kiddlums  ,  kiddlums  ,  kiddlums!  »  I 
cried,  gently  compressing  her  shoulders  as  she  made  her  exit. 

«0h,  you  tease!  >  she  winningly  exclaimed. 

•  Kiddlums!  »  I  cried  after  her  down  the  passage,  (this  was 
a  new  term  of  endearment  for  her,  which  had  just  come  into 
my  head,)   »kiddlums! » 

•  Well,  you  idle  thing;  what?« 

« Mr.  Rugii^les  would  like  half-and-half. » 

By  the  time  Laura  returned  ,  •  lunch  was  ready.  Thereat 
Ruggles  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which  proved  ,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Laura,  the  correctness  of  the  character 
which    1    had  ascribed  to  him.     At  length,    after  drinking  a 
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fftM.  of  wlftei  io  our  kMlth/  mni  ba^pintesa,  and  ia\ing  a  piece 
^f  oake  a^aj"  {pren  himiij  her,  to  put  under  hisprlloim;) 
lo/my  inieispreaiible.  ddUffat.he.d^artedi 

'  Wben  be  iras  goae,!  Laura iaaajg  me  •  The.  last .  links  ara 
krbkM,  •  jand  « We  •  iMt.>  '«and  •  The'  isoldieR'a  tear,  k  and 
seTeral  other  pretty  songs  of  that  sort;  and  then  she  made. me 
tingr,  o.Ofa,  my  lova  is*  like,  the  red/ red  roise,*  and  •  The  rose 
shall  cease  to;  blow,  ji  and  « The  Maid  of  LlakigoUen* »  Bvl 
-when.  I  volunteered-  >A*goiiig .  out-  a^shootintg^ »:  she  put  her 
hand  :upon  my  laOiHb  ,  Knd  Would  .nptjbieai?  a  wo^d  of  it. 
Aftto  that  we  went  for  ft  walk  i'do  tm  the  Htlle  lamfasal 
play,  and  get  an  appetite  for  dinner. 

I  leare  the  readier,  to  guess  how  ray  X«aura  and  I  eiq'oyed 
ovr  meal.  We  w^el  quite  alode;  and  levery  morsel  that  the 
sweet  girl  thought  parlicularly  nice,  she  insisted  on  cotfiof 
off  her  sWe,  and  making  tne  ett-it*  I.  leave  him  also  to 
imagine  how  delightfully  the  interval  .between  dinner  and  tea 
was  occupied.  Nuts  and  wia^  by  'thedoselve^  are  pleasant 
enough ;  but  •  when  we  partake  of  them  with  those  we  love, 
they  are  ex<|u{site.  Sometimes  we  had  a  double  nut ,  and 
then  one  would  make  the  other  bite  half  of  it ;  now  I  caused 
Laura  to  take  another  glass  of  port,  saying,  « Come  now( 
Tibby,  you  shall;  it. will  do  you  good;*  and  then  she  would 
insist  on  feeding  me  with  almonds  and  raisins.  It  jWas  veojr 
pleasant  indited — ifery. 

'  At  last  tea-time:  came.  «Look  he'reV  Xeoisicums,^^  said 
Laura;  N^ee,  duokey  v.how  ntce^  With  that  she  reitaot^ed  a 
cloth  ,  that  concealed  four  dozen  of  the  finest  natives.  «'I 
knew,  a  she  continued  ,  you  would  like  something  nice  with 
your  tea." '. 

iTifahy  ^  dfear,>  I  declsured,  putting  the  edge  of  my  right 
hand  Across  my  throat;  >  I  can't,  indeied.*      . 

«€Nb,  fiddle!  Now,  Toot^ums,  you  shall.  Law!  oysters  are 
so  wholesome,  yoa  know.  Now  try.  .  Come,  sir,  open  your 
mootik.  There!  > 

I;. did  as  I  was  bid;  and  really  the  natives  were  so  capital, 
thM  I  wept  on  swallowing  one  aft^r  another,  until,  with  some 
little  aasistaAce  from  Laura»  tba  whole  were  demolished. 
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-The  ieA^hlngs  being  ital^en  inmy,  we  wheeled  Ilia  sofa  a^ 
to  the  fire;  and,  feeKii^  as. if  I  slioold  liiseto  gt^ito  sleep,.! 
reposed  my  head  onLaUra's  lap,  aluiihbsdrflightliiUjtpiUowH 
edv  wais  fadt  sinkiag  into  sfaraiber,  when  pvesentiy  I  falt'^eh! 
such  a  .paia  in  the  « chest. «  1  oouldliol  repress  hnejaciilalioni 
oi;pain.' 

«JiniI  »  cried  the  sensitive  girl,  m  abcenrts-of  teivor.  vOhl 
how  yon' ve  frightened  me !  What  is  the  matter  ? » 

«0h!  Laura!  »  I  answered,  «I  have  such  a  pain  here.  • 
.   « Goodness  gradous,  Jim!  how  ill  yon  look!    Oh,  4ear!  let 
aate  ring,  and  send  f<»'  a  doctor.    Do,  pray!  •  And  she  rushed 
towards  the  bell. 

« No,, dear,  >  I  said;  ••give  me  a  spoonful  of  brandy.  *Tis 
only  a  spasm  that  I  am  sobjeet  to.  1  shall  be  bekter  pre- 
S^tly.n 

The  sweet  creature- instantly  did  as  t  desired,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  felt  relieved. 

i  •  Now,  Jim  , »  said  she ,  when  ,  ooming  a  liftle  to  myself 
again,  I  began  to  smile,  «I  am  sure  jou  have  caught  cold. 
Do  you  know  I  am  afraid  those  trowsers  that  you  put  on 
(his  morning  :were  not  aired.  You  don't  look  well  at  aH. 
You  don't  indeed.  • 

«I  rather  think,  dear,  I  must  have  caught  cold,  or  some- 
thing  of  tbst  sort.    What  could  it  be  else? » 

•  Come,  now,  Tootsicums;  you  shall  let  me  make  you  some 
rum  and  honey ;  and  then  put  little  toots  into  hot  water,  and 
go  to  bed  like  a  good  boy;  and  then  tonnorrow  you  '11  be 
all  well  again.  • 

Who  could  have  refused  to  take  such  alBectionate  advice^ 
even  if  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  it?  The  hot  water 
was  fetched  in,  and  placed  before  the  fire..  Laura  insisted 
upon  wrapping  me  up  in  her  flannd  dressing-gown,  and  bind- 
ing my'  head  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  besides  putting  me  on 
one  of  her  nightcaps,  for  fear  of  « tic. »  '  Then  ibe  miied  the 
rum  and  honey,  and  made  me  drink  it  down  hot,  w-hich  I 
would  not  do,  however,  till  she  had  first  bad  some  of  it 
herself.  So  there  I  sat ,  with  my  feet  in  the  tub  ,  and  the 
tumbler,   with  a  spoon  in  it,  in  my  hand;   my  Laura  sitting 
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before  me  on  a  little  stool,  and  renewing  the  hot  water  from 

lime  to  time  from  the  kettle;  until  she  thought  that  it  would 

weaken   me   to  remain  where  I  was  much  longer.     The  day 

having  been  thus  delightfully  spent,    (my  slight  indisposition 

at   the   close    of  it   being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 

pleasure  which  I  derived  fro|^  Laura's  fond  solicitude , )    my 

Tibby  and  her  Tootsicums  betook  themselves  to  the  couch  of 

siamber.  '^r      -    t 

1 .  I 


«T0  TBB   BDITOa   OF   BEMTtBT's   MISGBLLANT  (pIIVATb). 

•  1  April,  184!. 

«  Sib — If  my  wife,  who  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  ^for  whose  engagements  I  have  been  obliged  to  state 
publicly  that  I  am  not  responsible,  should  call  at  your  office, 
and.  datm  in  my'  naine  Ihe  moriey  for  tiie  paper,  entitled 
•  My  Hohey  Moon, ■  sent  td  yon  some  time  ago,  pray  be  so 
good  as  not  to  let  her  have  it. 

«I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

•  Thb  Authob.  » 

(bBBTLBt's  mSCBLLANT.) 
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BT     EODEUCK     IMPET     MURCHISON ,     F.E.S. 
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'  (Since  the  accompanying  cflcetch  Tras  read  before  ttwfieeibgioHl  Society 
of  Loj^dpa,  I  have  added  tp  it  4be  valuable  analj^sls"  of  .^fae' black 
earth  by  Mr.  Payen  ,  and  have  willii^gly  •acceded  <tQ  the  request  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Pusey  to  publish  it  in  the  volumes  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society.)  '     ■  ■    •■  .       •  . 


I  /  .'      •  •       '  •      ''.111 


In  preTious  communications  respecting  the  geological  strae- 
ture  of  Russia  in  Europe,  M.  de  Yerneuil  and  myself  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  superficial  accumulations  which  are  apparent  in 
the  northern  governments  of  that  empire.  In  conjunction  with 
our  associate,  Count  Keyserling;  we  shall  revert  to  this  sub- 
ject, both  with  the  view  of  adding  to  our  former  stock  of 
knowledge  that  which  has  resulted  from  recent  researches,  and 
also  to  show  in  one  connected  memoir  the  relations  of  all  the 
varied  superficial  detritus  of  Russia.  Thd  object,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  this  short  notice  is  to  call  attention  to  a  superficial 
deposit  which  occurs  at  intervals  over  enormous  tracts  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Russia,  and  which,  from  the  uniformity  of 
its  colour  and  composition,  is  without  parallel  in  Europe. 
Though  Pallas  and  the  older  writers  upon  Russia  have  briefly 
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noticed  the  occurrence  of  a  black  vegetable  mould,  (bej  bave 
neitber  demibed  tbe  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  it,  nor  its 
composition  ;  still  less  bave  tbey  speculated  upon  its  probable 
origin.  Tbe  Baron.  A.  Yon  Mejendorf,  my  companion  in  a 
part'  of  Aiy  first  journey,  in  a  letter  to  H.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
has  indeed  spoken  of  tbis  material  as  being  one  of  tbe  cbief 
sources  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  empire. 

Having  recently,  however,  bad  tbe  opportunity,  in  company 
with  M.  de  Yerneuil  and  Count  A.  Keyserling,  of  tracing  the 
relations  of  this  black  earth  over  wider  tracts  than  perhaps  any 
modern  observer,  i  bave  thrown  together  a  few  remarks 
which  may  serve  to  explain,  1st,  the  range  and  extent  of  the 
deposit,  and  its  relations  to  the  physical  features  of  the  land; 
Sndly,  its  agricultural  properties  ;  Srdly,  its  chemical  compo- 
sition; 4thly,  the  theory  of  its  origin. 

1.  The  black  earth  has  its  northernmost  limit  defined  by 
a  waving  line  which,  passing  from  near  Kief  and  Tchemigof, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Lichwin,  appears  in  the  &k^  of  N. 
lat.  in  that  tract,  then  advances  in  its  coarse  eastward  to  the 
yi^  of  N.  lat.  and  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  west 
of  Tcheboksar,  between  Mijny  Novgorod  and  Kasan.  In  ap- 
proaching the  Ural  chain,  we  saw  no  black  earth  to  the 
north  of  Kasan,  but  we  observed  it  plentifully  on  the  Kama 
and  around  Ufa.  Again,  on  the  Asiatic  or  Siberian  side  of 
tbe  Ural  mountains  we  travelled  through  one  large  oasis  of 
it  near  Kamensk,  south  of  the  Issetz  river  in  latitude  56' N., 
and  through  another,  between  Miask  and  Sviask.  Of  its  li- 
mits in  the  great  Siberian  plains  we  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation,  but  we  were  given  to  understand  that  it 
spreads  over  a  considerable  area  in  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  that  region.  Nor  can  we  exactly  define  its  southern 
limits  in  these  eastern  longitudes,  for  although  we  met  with 
it  occasionally  in  the  gorges  of  the  chain  and  in  the  Baschkir 
country  on  both  flanks  of  the  southern  Ural,  and  also  in  the 
steppes  of  tbe  Kirghis,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  if  it  extends 
far  to  the  south  of  Orenburg.  We  know,  however,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  flat  southern  steppes  between  that 
place  and  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  which  were  traversed  by 
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as ;  for  there  the  surface  is  strewed  with  fine  submarine  de- 
tritus containing  numerous  shells  of  the  same  species  as  those 
which  now  inhabit  the  adjacent  Caspian.  Nor  have  we  seen 
any  black  earth  to  the  sooth  of  Tzaritzin  on  the  Volga,  or 
on  the  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks  between  that  place  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Don  ;  nor  indeed  anywhere  except  in  very  li« 
miled  patches  along  the  sea  of  Azof,  or  in  other  words  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  axis  of  elevation  between  the  Dnie- 
per and  the  Don,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Carpathian 
chain,  and  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  granitic 
Steppe.  It  occurs,  however,  in  great  thickness  on  the  slopes 
and  plateaux  on  the  northern  side  of  that  axis,  where,  as  it 
really  surmounts  the  carboniferous  limestone  with  many  seams 
of  coal,  a  geologist  who  had  not  observed  it  in  other  places 
might  at  first  sight  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  black  matter 
was  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent  carboniferous 
strata  ('). '  It  lies,  however,  upon  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  the 
great  masses  are  included  in  the  central  region  thus  roughly 
defined.  Geologically  considered,  therefore,  the  Tchernozem 
occupies  the  centre  of  a  great  trough  as  large  as  an  European 
empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystalline  and  older  rocks 
for  its  northern  and  the  low  granitic  steppes  for  its  southern 
limits. 

It  is  found  at  all  levels,  sometimes  on  plateaux,  as  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  high  above  the  adjacent  plains,  in 
various  parallels,  from  56*/,,®  N.  lat.  to  the  high  grounds  ex* 
tending  to  Saratof,  and  at  heights  of  not  less  than  400  feet 
above  the  valleys  ;  in  other  places  on  slopes  and  undulations, 
and  often  .in  broad  valleys,  where  the  rivers,  having  cot 
through  the  deposit,  expose  its  thickness  on  their  banks.  In 
the  country  where  the  southern  limits  of  the  northern  drift 
are  traceable,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  its  materials, 
reduced  to  small  size,  are  overlapped  by  the  black  earth. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  on  the  plateaux  and  their  sides, 
the  black  earth,    like  all  the  other  alluvia  of  Russia ,    is  con* 

(')  Those  roal-ficlJs  hare  since  been  describotl  in  the  account  of  the  general  strac- 
tnre  of  central  inH  soulhcrn  Russia,  oommunicatcd  b]f  myself  and  companions  to  tbt 
Geolngical  Society  of  London. 
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stonily  cut  into  by  the  ravines,^  called  « avrachs  >  or  •  ballas » 
by  the  RiMsians,  and  which. invariably  show  it  to  be  the  ap- 
permost  deposit.  These  rayines  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  communication  ;  but  the  attention  of  English  geologists 
cannot  be  too  frequently  called  to  them,  as  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  laid  open  after  the  ground  has  once  begun 
to  yawn,  is  something  quite  surprising  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  survey  the  trodden  tracts  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Central  Russia,  indeed,  may  be  described  as  consisting,  to 
a  Tery  great  extent,  of  a  series  of  undulations,  composed  of 
incoherent  materials,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  country  so  de* 
void  of  a  visible  skeleton  or  framework,  that  the  vast  incre- 
ment of  clay,  sand,  or  mud,  whidi  occupies  her  surface,  is 
easily  denuded  when  any  adequate  cause  is  brought  into  piay. 
The  opening  or  Assuring  of  these  masses,  then,  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  an  extreme  climate,  which  subjects  the  surface 
to  intense  and  long  droughts,  alternating  with  heavy  debacles, 
arising  from  the  melting  of  thick  coverings  of  snow  and  ice. 
During  the  hot  and  parchin^^  summers  the  argillaceous  grounds 
necessarily  split  into  rents,  and  wherever  these  occur  upon 
slopes,  the  thaw  of  the  succeeding  spring  liberating  vast  bo- 
dies of  snow  and  water,  the  smallest  crack  of  the  previous 
year  is  enlarged  in  a  few  seasons  into  a  broad  and  deep  ravine, 
through  which  the  masses  of  melted  snow,  mud,  sand,  and 
clay  are  transported  into  the  adjacent  river.  It  is  the  con- 
junction, therefore,  of  the  very  incoherent  nature  of  the  up- 
per deposits  of  Russia  with  the  extremes  of  her  climate  which 
explains  the  formation  of  the  innumerable  ravines  that  fissure 
her  surface.  It  would  indeed  be  a  curious  problem  to  ascer^ 
tain  to  what  extent  these  ravines  encroach  annually  upon  the 
best  arable  and  pasture  grounds  of  the  empire,  and  in  what 
progression  this  waste  takes  plac^  ;  as  proved  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  Don,  &c.,  and 
by  the  very  perceptible  silting  up  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In 
no  instance  have  I  seen  any  means  adopted  to  check  this 
continual  wear  and  tear,  by  which  millions  of  tons  of  the 
richest  soils  are  annually  destroyed,  and  transported  away  by 
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the  great  rivers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  geologigt  has  to  flunk 
these  « avrachs »  for  most  of  his  best  sections,  for  it  is  gene* 
rally  near  their  mouths,  inrhere  the  denudation  has  been  deep* 
est,  that  the  parent-rock  or  true  subsoil  is  laid  bare.  I  may* 
here  also  state,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  ravined  nature  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  wide  mouths  of  these  gullies,  that 
the  great  roads  of  Russia  pass  almost  invariably  over  the 
highest  table-lands,  where  the  « avrachs*  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  absent.  Instead  of  travelling  along  the  banks  of 
the  great  water-courses,  as  we  might  think  would  be  the  case 
by  an  inspection  of  a  physical  map,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  maintain  roads  along  these  lower  levels,  —  first, 
from  their  being  inundated  during  certain  seasons  ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  the  innumerable  mouths  of  the  ravines,  which 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  bridge-makers,  and  are  for  ever  chang- 
ing their  courses  and  dimensions. 

Returning,  however,  from  this  allusion  to  a  phenomenon 
which  affects  all  the  incoherent  deposits  of  Russia,  to  our  spe- 
cial subject,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  black  soil, 
of  which  we  are  treating  docs  not,  by  any  means,  occupy  all 
the  vast  country  in  question.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  areas 
sometimes  consisting  of  several  large  parishes,  and  is  inva- 
riably the  superior  deposit,  covering  all  other  accumulations 
of  clay,  sand,  &c.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  a  few  feet  to 
15  or  20  feet.  In  travelling  over  these  black  tracts  in  the 
dry  summer  of  last  year,  my  companions  and  myself  were 
often,  during  a  whole  day,  more  or  less  surrounded  by  9, 
cloud  of  black  dust  arising  from  the  dried  up  « Tchernozem,  • 
which,  even  in  rich  grass  countries,  like  those  east  of  Odo- 
yef,  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature  as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod, 
under  the  stamp  of  the  horse's  feet,  and  form  so  dense  a 
cloud,  that  on  arriving  at  our  station  we  were  often  amused 
at  our  chimney-sweep  appearance  (*). 

(')  Although  it  hu  been  Mid  that  this  bUek  earth  if  viiliLe  any  tiiperfidal  -deposit 
in  Europe,  it  is  probable  that  the  6ne  black  earth  of  Hungary  is  raerelj  ■  western 
limb  of  the  great  Ilossian  aceomulation.  The  cTchernosem*  is  indeed  somewhat 
analogous  in  colour,  umformity  of  deposit,  and  fertilising  properties,  to  tbe  cBegur* 
or  rotton  soil  of  the  eentril  (Deeean)    And    sonthern   (Triehinopoly,  Ste.)    distriets  of 
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S.  The  •  Tchernozfuoa »  is  unquestioiiablj  the  finest  soil  in 
Rnma»  whether  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  grass.  It  is 
•0  fertile  as  arable  land,  that  the  farmers  never  applj  ma* 
nure ;  and,  after  taking  manj  crops  in  succession,  leave  it 
fallow  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  resume  their  ~  scourging 
treatment.  The  natural  productiveness  of  this  soil  has  doubt- 
less tended  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  the  peasants  of  Cen- 
tral Russia  against  the  use  of  manure,  enormous  piles  of  which, 
the  accumulation  of  ages,  are  seen  behind  most  villages  and 
towns,  forming,  between  the  houses  and  the  river  below  them, 
hillocks  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  export  of  which  might 
really  prove  a  very  beneficial  trade  to  those  countries  more 
advanced  in  agriculture,  and  whose  poorer  soils  are  worthless, 
without  repeated  dressings  of  manure.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  it  is  right  to  slate  that  well-educated  Russian  pro- 
'  prietors  of  such  lands  in  Central  Russia  are  now  labouring 
hard  to  overcome  the  ignorance  of  their  peasants,  and  have 
in  some  instances  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  manure  their 
fields  ;  whilst  in  the  northern  governments,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  more  adverse  to  the  cultivator,  improved  agri- 
cultural habits  are  becoming  prevalent,  and  in  all  the  military 
and  German  colonies  manure  is  regularly  harrowed  in,  the 
culture  being  occasionally  as  clean  as  in  some  parts  of  Wes- 
tern Europe. 

In  the  central  southern  regions  I  may  particularly  cite  M. 
Davidof,  an  extensive  proprietor  of  black  earth  in  the  rich 
tract  between  Stavropol  and  Sysran,  as  one  of  the  most  spi- 
rited modern  jigriculturisls.  Educated  in  Scotland,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  good  farming,  he  4s  endeavouring,  with 
the  aid  of  his  very  intelligent  agent,  M.  Brummer,  and  by  the 
example  of  model  farms,  to  lead  the  people  to  use  manure 
and  eat  potatoes,    a  root  generally    abhorred   by  the  Russian 

UipdostoD.  In  a  memoir  communicatrd  to  th«  Royal  Sociptj,  in  1S37«  by  Litut. 
New  bold,  of  th«  Madras  Army»  that  officer  describes  tbis  lodian  burous  as  being  spread 
out  ill  patcbos  over  wide  tracts,  and  at  all  levels,  and  it  is  supposed  by  bim  to  bare 
been  furmed  under  water.  In  aspect,  liowerer/  as  well  as  in  compoiition,  tbe  cKa- 
gnr»  differs  from  the  •Tcheraoiem*  in  not  being  so  black,  in  containing  much  counar 
grains  of  sand,  and  also  calcareous  (tufsoeous)  eouorotioiis,  wbicb  are  attributed  by 
Mr.  Newhold  to  sprinp  rising  from  tbe  subjacent  roebs. 
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peasant.  Turnips  or  other  green  rotation  crops  being  also  un- 
known in  the  interior  of  Russia,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  with 
an  improved  system  like  that  proposed  and  put  in  practice  by 
H.  Davidof,  the  agricultural  products  of  Russia  might  be 
doubled. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  an  exact  return  of  the  crop 
yielded  by  the  black  earth,  nor  can  I  refer  my  readers  to 
Schnitzler's  Statistics  of  Russia,  without  cautioning  them  against 
what  I  presume  to  be  an  error,  when  that  author  states,  that 
in  good  seasons  this  black  ground,  in  the  government  of  Tara- 
bof,  returns  from  10  to  15  for  1,  and  in  other  years  from 
T  to  10  for  1  (').  With  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  which 
this  soil  undergoes,  such  estimates  must  be  overcharged,  if 
viewed  as  average  returns.  More  recently,  indeed,  the  Ba- 
ron A.  von  Meyendorf  has. prepared  a  useful  statistical  map, 
not  yet  pulished,  in  which  the  whole  of  Russia  in  £urope  is 
divided  into  three  regions — of  forest,  com,  and  steppe.  He 
also  states  that  the  agricultural  region  affords  20,000,000  of 
hectolitres  of  wheat ;  but  1  may  observe ,  that  the  amount 
of  this  quantity  which  proceeds  from  the  black  earth  cannot 
be  known  until  its  limits  are  defined.  Nor  would  it  have 
given  a  fair  idea  of  the  productiveness  of  this  soil  to  have 
simply  noted  down  the  returns  at  this  or  that  spot,  where 
the  plough  had  been  long  at  work,  and  no  manure  used.  The 
true  test  would  be  to  show  the  amount  of  produce  when  the 
black  earth  is  first  changed  from  a  state  of  steppe  or  grass  to 
an  arable  condition.     Eager   as  the   Russian   cultivator  is  to 

(*)  Tfa«  inod«  of  compaung  ih«  fertility  of  «  soil  by  the  return  from  a  giren  qnaii^ 
tity  uf  teed,  which  if  commonly  used  by  foreign  writers,  is  very  fjUaciuos,  as  it  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  a  given  space.  If  a 
sack  of  wheat  be  sown  broadcast  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  return  be  5  quarters, 
this  will  be  only  10  for  1  ;  but  if  5  pecks  be  dibbled,  and  5  quarters  reaped,  which 
ii  not  uncommon,  the  return  is  no  less  than  32  for  1  :  yet  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  not  in  that  proportion.  In  the  rich  blank  earth  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  is  re- 
quired; and,  supposing  3  bushels  sown  per  acre,  an  increase  of  15  for  I  would  only 
give  45  bushels  —  no  very  eilraordinary  crop  for  such  land,  in  i  climate  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat;  and  10  for  1  woald  only  be  30  bnshels  per  acre— no 
very  great  average.  There  nay,  therefore,  be  no  error  in  the  siatetnent  of  the  re- 
Inra  of  the  black  soil  of  Tambof.— W.  L.  RaA«. 
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eontert  such  lands,  there  are  still  very  wide  tracts  of  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Russia,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  South  Ural^ 
where  no  plough  has  yet  broken  in  upon  this  fine  \irgin 
soil,  and  where  it  still  is  loaded  with  the  richest  crops  of 
grass. 

3.  Chemical  composition.  On  fracturing  a  hardened  lump 
which  I  extracted  six  months  ago  from  beneath  10  feet  of 
subjacent  similar  earth,  all  jet  black  when  moist,  and  which 
I  had  kneaded  together  to  bring  away,  it  oflered  in  its  dry 
state  a  slightly  ferruginous  brown  tfnt  ;  and  I  further  perceiy* 
ed  that  besides  the  black  matrix,  grains  of  lighter-coloured 
sand  were  interspersed.  Having  submitted  a  |  rt  on  of  this 
mass  to  Mr.  R.  Phillipps,  the  Chemist  of  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  he  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  this  anc* 
lysis  : — 

Silica  .  .  .  .  68-3 
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Dr.  Daubeny,  who  has  also  interested  himself  in  the  exami* 
nation  of  this  black  earth,  and  has  detected  about  the  same 
proportion  of  organic  matter  as  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips ,  thus  expresses  himself :  — « The  possession  of  a  deep 
soil,  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  containing 
so  large  a  per-centage  of  mild  humus,  would  alone  impart 
great  fertility. » 

The  celebrated  French  agricultural  chemist,  M.  Payen,  who 
analyzed  a  portion  of  this  black  earth  at  the  request  of  M. 
de  Vemeuil,  says  :— 

« The  composition  of  this  earth  is  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
portion of  azotised  matter  which  it  contains,  and  the  volume 
of  the  azote.  The  connection  between  this  earth  and  the  or* 
ganic  substance,  when  the  latter  is  so  rich  in  azote,  appears  to 
me  to  be  essentially  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  fer- 
tility of  soil,  other  conditions  of  chemical  properties  and  mi- 
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neml  composition  being  favourable.  In  tbis  respect,  and  ac* 
cording  to  my  compared  analyses,  the  earth  in  question  ap^ 
proaches  rery  near  to  two  of  the  most  fertile  soils  of  France, 
that  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne  (valley  of  the  Upper  Loire) 
and  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  no- 
tably in  tho  farms  of  Marville  and  Stains.  I  have  great  plea- 
sure in  authorising  Mr.  IVIurchison  to  publish  this  analysis  and 
the  opinion  I  here  express,  and  shall  be  much  honoured  if 
these  details  find  a  place  in  the  Memoir  of  the  President  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London.  * 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLACK  EARTH  BY  M.  PAYEN. 
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After  detailing  the  minute  proportions  of  these  soluble  aud  insoluble  contents.    If. 

Paycn  adds,  that  the  analysis  of  the    combustible    organic    matter  indicated    the  pre- 

aene'e  in  100  parts  of  the  original  earth  of  Water  4*81 
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4*140  grammes  of  the  earth  yielding  9*498  cubic  centimetrei  of  atotic  gas  (*)% 

(')  If  we  only  consider  the  chemical  elements  of  which  this  black  earth,  whfch  is 
Slated  to  be  so  fertile,  is  composed,  the  analysis  does  not  afford  us  much  information, 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  mechanical  texture.  The  same  elemeutary  flubetances  may 
bo  so  Tariously  combined  as  to  produce  very  different  soils  in  respect  to  fertility. 
Thus,  if  70  per  cent,  of  silica  were  in  the  from  of  small  crystals,  such  as  we  find  in 
tea-sand,  and  the  13  per  cent,  of  alumina  combined  with  the  7  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
tho  sulphnrie  arid  were  mechanically  mixed  with  the  sand,  the  result  would  be  a  noil 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  Bagshot  Heath ;  and  although  the  6  or  7  per  cent,  of 
organic  matter,  especially  with  a  considerable  portion  of  animal  matter,  would"  gire  it 
some  fertility,  it  would  never  be  fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  from  a  want  of  firm> 
nesa.  But  if  the  alumina  is  combined  with  the  silica,  so  as  to  form  clay,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  silica  only  is  in  the  form  of  fine  sand,  making  with  the  clay  a  loamy 
soil,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  be  a  peroxide  not  hurtful  to  vegetation,  then  the  organic 
matter  intimately  mixed  with  this  soil  will  form  the  richest  wheat-loam.  This  con- 
firms an  opinion  I  have  Tentnrcd  to  express  elsewhere— that,  when  the  silica  is  in  a 
very  high  state  of  division,  and  intimately    blended  wilb  the  alumina,    it  can  no  Ion- 
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•  in  order  to  dvoid  error^  nat  pretending  mjsiitio  be  ac«[^ntr 
ed  with  the  method  of  analjsiB  employed  by  M.  Payen, .  I  hot^ 
refer  my  readers  to  tbe  original  document,  a  (') 

Whilst  tbe  analyses  of  these  able  <;hemists  afford  us  nearljr 
fhe  same  results  as  to  the  proportions  of  solid  materials,  we 
learn  from  M.  Payen  that  the  peculiar  gaseous  contents  of 
the  black  earth  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  fertility.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  without  a  close  attention  to  the 
proportion,  not  only  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  constituents 


ger  bo  considered  *s  sanA  ;  nor  has  it  the  porous  qaality  by  which  sand  is  soon  de- 
prived of  its  moislare,  and  the^  organic  matter  is  exhausted  in  it.  T^is  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  mechanical  examination  of  a  toil,  whicli  is  So  easHy  effected  by  sifHng  umI 
washing  alooa,  oonjoinlly  wiih  an  accoratb  cbemioel  analysis,  before  we  can  feria  « 
oorrect  opinion  of  the  real  feriility  of  a  soil. — W.  L.  Rsam. 

('*)!  Analyse  de  la- Terre  Noire,  snr  un  cchantillon  transmts  par  M.  Gourieff. 
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«  of  soils,  Mt  kVo  to  their  gaseotls  contents  and  theit  «ecfta- 
ntcal  aggregation,  it  must  be  very  diflScoU  ft»  estimate  tkek^ 
fertilizing  powers.  Thus,  in  looking  tlirough  the  yarious  Brw 
tish  soils  analyzed  bj  Mr.  R.  PhiUiiiis,.  I  find  that  a  red,  brick- 
coloured  earth,  already  alluded  to,  from  a  property  of  Lorfl 
Callhorpe,  (as  dissimilar  as  possible  in  aspect  and  a^regation 
from  the  Tchernozem  of  Russiia,  and  diflering  also  from  it, 
I' will  venture  to  say,  in  produce^  has  almost  to  mkiute  quan^ 
titles  the  same  relative  proportions  of  sand,  clay,  iron,  and 
vegetable  matter  ;  though  the  Russian  earth  is  black,  perme- 
able, and  easily  managed,  and  the  EngKsh  earth  is  red  and 
tenacious.  Again,  we  see  by  the  comparisons  of  M .  Payen 
with-  what  very  different  soils  in  France  he  compares  the 
Tchernozem  of  Russia. 

4..  When  we  speculate  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  Tcher- 
nozem,   the    first   impression  might  be  that  which  the  Baron 
A.  von  Meyendorf  adopted    in  a  letter  to   M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont,   and  which  is  indeed    the  prevalent  opinion  in  Russia, 
viz;  that  it  is  humus  arising    from   decayed   forests  or  veget- 
ates,    But  I  am  obliged  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,   seeing 
the  uniform  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  distribution  at  all  levels 
without  reference  to  the  existing  drainage  ;  and  also  from  the 
fact,  that  in  no  p<art  of  the  empire'^did  my  associates  or  my- 
self ever  perceive  a  trace  of  trees,    roots,    or  vegetable  fibre 
in  the  black  mass.     It  is  jn  vain  to  say  that  such  vegetables 
may  have  been  entirely  decomposed  j  for  in  the  deep  denuda- 
tions which  expose  15  to  20  feet  of  this  matter,  surely  some 
remains  of  the  forests  or  bogs  would  be  found  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  solid  earth,    just  as  we  find  roots  and    branches 
of  oak,  pine,  birch,  and  hazel  in  our  peat  bogs. 

But  if,  for  these  reasons,  it  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  hy- 
pothesis of  simple  terrestrial  origin,  and  that  we  consider  it  a 
subaqueous  deposit,  with  what  known  accumulation  shall  we 
compare  the  black  earth? 

Having  referred  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
overcome  before  the  practical  farmer  can  avail  himself  of  the 
lesson  which  is  offered  to  him  in  the  crucible  of  the  chemist^ 
I  will    (claiming  the  forbearance   of  agriculturists)   say  a  few 
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muiia  oh  the?  gmlagital  -  rdatfaw  bt  thk  lunkii  earth,  ixA 
Mnkslude  wilb  dnktienipt  to  ex^lim  Ifae  cause  of  its  ot^iir: 
With  w.hat  kufywti  su|Merfioial  4eposit^  tlien^  are  ire  to  doni^ 
|iare  it?  Is  it  to' be  placed  io  panllei  with' the  eqaally  finely 
levigated  silt  which  Ihe  Germans  call  Loss,  or  with  the  uppe^ 
dilvvial  mud  which  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  is  said 
to  bound  the  northern  drift?  Though  this  compariiion  is 
made  by  M.  A.  Erman,  and  has  be«i  alluded  to  by  the  emi^- 
lient  geologist  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  I  do  hot  conceive  that  it 
ean  be  sufitoioed.  With  the  ordinary  diluvial  or  drift  clay 
the  black  earth  has,  indeed,  nothing  in  common  ;  for  it  does 
poi  contain  a  single  transported  pebble.  Besides,  it  overlaps, 
and  is  never  mixed  with,  that  drift  which  occupies  such  large 
tracts  of  northern  Russia.  Again,  the  composilion  of  th^ 
« Tchemosem  •  is  most  distinct  from  the  L5ss  of  Germany; 
which  light-coloured,  sandy,  calcareous  mass  is  abundantly  filled 
with  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  shells  in  perfect  preservation, 
^arly  indicating  that  it  was  accumulated  on  the  sides  of  an- 
cient, wide,  lacustrine  rivers,  which  were  barred  up  so  as  to 
form  lakes  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  just  before  the 
present  configuration  of  the  land  was  completed.  The  fact, 
also,  that  the  Ldss  has  not  yet  been  seen  on  high  plateaux, 
bat  occupies  the  sides  ^nd  bottoms  of  the  great  vklleys  in 
which  rivers  flow,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that,  although 
it  may  have  been  accumulated  at  nearly  the  same  epoch, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  «  Tcher- 
nozem^*i>  ifhieh  contains  no  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  remains', 
and  is  found  at  all  levels  without  any  relation  to  the  existing 
water-courses. 

Debarred,  by  the  absence  of 'any  portions  of  plants  in  its 
composition,  from  referring  it  to  the  decay  of  ancient  forests, 
and  unable  to  compare  it  with  any  known  deposit,  from  the 
absence  of  all  organic  remains,  let  us  see  whether  llhe  very 
peculiar  nature  of  the  physical,  geographical,  and  geological 
conditions  of  Russia  may  not  help  us  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Unlike  all  great  regions  hitherto  examined ,  central  Russia  is 
Toid  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin  or  intrusive  character,  and  afl 
her  strata  deviate  from  horizontality  only  by  the  slightest  un- 
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diilatioti8«  Frpm  Am  faot  and  from  tbe  incokeffenttetteie 
of  the, rocks  it  is  dear  that  her  subsoil,  which  on  account  of 
its  marine  contents,  we  know  to  have  been  formed  uttdet  the 
9ea^  mast  have 'been  raised  and  desiccated  bj  very  gradual^ 
and  even  moYeoients.  Judging  from  the  evidences  of  geolor 
gical  succession  also,,  and  seeing  (hat,  without  tbe  aid  of  great 
fractures  or  disIocatioAs  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  some  of  the 
.q)der  rocks  of  Russia,  such  9&  the  mountain,  iimestone,  ace 
qoTiered  conforipahly  by  the  inferior  oolile,  whilst  the  lias  and, 
to  a  gr^t  exCeht,  the  new  red  sandstone  are- wanting,  we  see 
in  jthf^e  facts  the  .proofs  that  either  the  former  bottoni  of  the 
sea  was  raised  aboVe  the  waters  and  remained  dry  for  long 
periods,  or  tbat,  \in:tbis  very  tranquil  region  of  tbe  earth's 
surface,  tbe  absence  of  all  widely-spreading  powerful  currents 
ceased,  at  intervals,  to  extend  from  the  neighbouriiig  seas  and 
rivers.  Pursuing  this  mode. of  reasoning  from  tbe  liiioi^  an- 
cient, phenomena  to  tho$<  which  immediately,  preceded  our 
own  era,  we  are  led  by.  positive  evidence  tp  conclude  that  the 
whole  surface  of  central  Russia  (however  parts  of  it  may  have 
had  formerly  dividing  barriers)  was  during  that  period  again 
depressed  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  marine 
shells  of  the  government  of  Archangel  and  tbe  Soutbein 
Steppes  were  accumtilated,  and  over  which  the  sand,  clay,  peb- 
bles, and  blocks  of  tbf  I^ortb,  as  ive  bavq, before  dosoifihedy 
were  deposited*       , 

In  all  thosQ  parts  where  the  strata  show  no  signs, of. 4islor 
cation,  the  present  phyi^ical  features  of  tbe  couatry,  indeed, 
serve  to  explain  the  outline  of  the  southern  edg^.or  extreme 
range  of  the  northern  drift  ;  for  where  high  plateaux^  like 
those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  between  Miji)y  Novgorod 
and  Kasan,  stand  out  with  their  clitfi^-to  tl^  north,  there  we 
trace  a  well-defined  limit  beyond  which'  .that  drift  has  not 
proceeded  ;  and  where,  on  the  contrary,  longitudinal  valleys, 
like  that  of  the  Okka,  open  to  the  south,  there  we  perceive 
.that  northern  blocks  have  advanced  from  50  .to  i5(^  miles 
farther.  In  no  part,  however,  of  the  great  northern  region 
occupied  by  the  northern  ^rift  is  there  a  tracer  of.  the  *  Xcher- 
^zem, »    though    yellow  .  an^  •  white   sanfl^^    and'  .stiff i    ol^js 
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abound,  tbe  latter  constantly  charged  with  transported  pebbles 
like  our  English  drift  or  diluvium. 

Extending  then  as  far  southwards  as  currents,  icebergs,  and 
other  causes,  to  which  I  have  formerly  referred,  would  trans- 
port them,  and  a  Atbrnarifre  outline  w(^ifld  permit  the  mate- 
rials to  advance,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  where 
the  northern  drift  ceased  to  advance,  the  bottom  of  the  then 
sea,  far  removed  from  any  currents,  or  unagitated  by  any 
disturbing  force^  would  bt^ome^  eev«r«diW/iih  fine  silt  or  mud, 
such  as  we  know,  from  the  soundings  of  hydrographers,  is 
often  found  beneath  mediterranean  waters,  fat  removed  from 
the  action  of  currents. 

The  absence  of  any  marine  shells  in  this  fine  sediment  is, 
it  is  true,  a  negative  fact,  which,  if  unaccompanied  by  some 
explanation;*  ]migh^  indispose  rtiy  dreaders  to -admit'Vbis' hypo- 
tbesiid.  We  must,  however,  'bear  in  mind ^ that,  after  thetr 
etfiersiMi',  >  the  central  parts  of  Rtlissi'e,  If  but  slowly  and  slight- 
ly elevated,  may  have  long  remained  in  an  intermediate  state 
'<yf  mire  or  slotkgh  irith  little  egress  for  water  ;  so  that  tilie 
temaitis  of  delicate'  testacea  (if  th«y  existed)  may  have  been 
etilirely  decbm poised  by  th'^  alternations  of  aqueous- and  ^i- 
niosph^ric  agenfcy.  "But  whether  we  adopt  this  view  or  not, 
we  cannot,  I  repeat,  lo<^  at  the  very  great  uniformity  of  its 
cotapo^tidn  ov^r   such   va^l  tracts,    and   its   {ndependence  of 

t  •  •  •  • 

etfeting  draina^,  without  rejecting  any  theory  which  would 
atc6i]nt  for  the  production  of  the  » Tcherm):eeiti »  by  subae- 
ifial:  causes  only,  and  on  these  grounds  we  lifKist,  I  think,  a^- 
'oouht  for  itti^  origin  by  aqueous  deposit  and  the  subsequent  modifi- 
cations which  it  underwent  in  passing  into  a  terrestrial  condition. 
J'  Lasllly^  I  am -borne  out  in  this  inference  by  the  black  co- 
Kyar'of' the  soil  ;  for  whilst'Hhe^  eminent  cliefnists  above-^cited 
hhve  adcie^tained.  that  soils  of  very  diiferent  iexternal  appear- 
ance are  tfearly  identical  in  their  analysis  with  the  black  earth 
of  Russia,  the  remaining 'difference,  or  that  of  colour,  may 
be  due  in^'the  English  aikd  French  examples  to  the  vegetable 
imtler  being  les^  decomposed  than  in  the  case  of  'the  •  Tcher-. 
indiem,  *  an-  argument  I  beg  leave  to  adduce  as  an 'addition- 
al prOjbf  ^ifbe  Maleri0()ii'  balvii^f  hem  origindlly'  dlspd«ited  un- 
der water. 


.1  • 
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It  is  n^t  my  int^ntioD  to  write  a  long  description  of  •  Pri- 
vate Theatres*  in  London,  this  has  been  so  ably  done  bj 
nBot»  in  his  « Sketches*,  that  it  would  be  presumption  in  m^ 
to  attempt  to  say  anything  in  a  general  way«  on  this  subject. 
My  object  in  the  following  sketch,  is  to  relate  an  advei\tu«^ 
of  my  own,  in  the  above  line,  into  which  I  was  unthinkinglj 
led,  being  entirely,  as  will  be  see^i,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
my  engagement,  until  it  was,  or  at  least,  I  thought  it  wj||^ 
too  late  to  retract. 

« Boz  •  has,  1  think,  sonie\vhat  exaggerated  the  st^te  of  th^ 
case^  in  bis  « Sketch*  (See  « Sketches  by  Boz*  Chapter  13}^ 
•  be  has  painted  the  devil  a  little  too  black*  I|would  hope;  or 
pi^rhaps  there  has  been  an  improvement  since  be  wrote ;  .  at 
.any  rate  my  slight  knowledge  of  « Private  Theatres  •  indiions 
me  to  say  so. — 

.  There  are  several  Amateur  Clubs,  in  London,  of  the  highest 
respectability,  whose  performances  always  take  place  at  oafB 
of  the.  patent  Theatres,  and  are  really  very  creditable.  .  Qf 
these,  the  society  called  the  « Sbakspearians  *  is  th^  first;  and 
their  performances,  1  may  without-Xear  of  conlradic\iQn  say, 
far  overpass  those  of  many  professionals.  Let  it  not  be  then 
supposed  that  I  wish  for  a  moment  to  say  a  word  agaxast 
such  performances  ge^erally«  40  far  from  it,  I  oonsider  that 
A  prirate  i^rformance  of  a  good  play,*  wJhi^n  properly  con- 


Atiet«»d,  'fc  cAMoMbef  itiMt  ratioiial  atii4  MiigibTe'fmpeailidns 
that  yoftng  people  ^fln  pomMy  adopt. 

The  misbaps  of  a  miseoiMlficted  ttiTair  of  tkis  kind  sbobid 
be  no-dlscoiiragdmeiit,  but  raiber  in  tbe  contrarjv  ^ii  encon^ 
ragtement  to  avoid  tbe  errors  vbich  therein  appear— >and  1 
hope  that  none  may  be  deterred  fron  private  aeiing  by  a  pe^ 
rofial  of  tbe  disma]  aeeoiiut  of:-— 

My  onlt  appcarancb  oit  apty  stagb. 

■ .  I  always  bad  a  remarkable  desire  to  figure  qq  the  boards^ 
ajid  therefore  when  a  friend  of  mine  called  on  me  one  even- 
i^gy  and  invited  me  to  lake  part  in  a  prirale-  performance « 
j^t;  had  been  got  up  by  a  number  of  medicaj  students  &e^^ 
pf .  1;^  acquai^itance,  I  hesitated  not  an  instant,  but  cheerfully 
gf;ye  my  consent,  without  even  knowing  what  character  would 
i^'jj^  .^  my  lot;  My  friexid  thenmformed  me  that  the  play^ 
^Q  be  «cted  were  •  Hamlet  •  and  tbe  «Brigand»"  and  that  the 
person,  to  whom  the  part  of  « Prince  Bianchi »  in  the  latter  piece 
^A  been  allotted^  had,  at  that  late  moment,  (it  waa  then  Sa- 
Uirday,  and  the  next  Wednesday  was  the  appointed  day)  r&* 
fused  to  play,«^tbererore  that  character  beiag  vacant,  be  jre- 
foested  my  kind  acceptance  of  it. 

...■Give  us  bold*  said  I,, taking  the  papers  from  him — iScsh 
ramouch,  or  Macbeth,  Romeo  or  Dennis  Bulgruddery;  it's  all 
fbjB  same  to  mei--*Iet  me  see  what  it  is^^bum-^wbite  wig-r^^bum 
•«-i;elvet  breeches-^ silk  stockings-i-^bigh  shoes,  large  buckles,'* 
;-^'(mnnii|g  over  the  costume^  as  ;ippointed  in  « Cumberland's 
Brilisb  Theatre,  ii  a  volume  of  which  he  bad  banded  me)^ 
•  upon  my  ward,  tbis  is  strong} — ^a  ioHy  old  man,  with  tbci 
gout  in  bis  band,  and  a  dash  of  remorse  for  the  sins  of  his 
youth, — very  good,  it^will  do,  here  goes  to  study  it,  you  bad 
better  be  off,  my  dear  fellow!  there's  no  time  to  lose — Rehear- 
sal on  Monday  evening  at  eight,  1  think  you  said — per- 
fect by  that  time,  you  know,  faint  heart  never » — but  my,  friend 
was  gone.  1  devoted  my  attention  to  learning  the  part,  was  at 
it  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  fa-* 
sbtonable  audiences, '  and  loud  applause. 


3m  BHCUfliB  ftBvnir  • 

On  Hondajr  evenil^  thto,  a  litUe  befcnre  eij^v  ^ J  friend 
called  bj  appointment,'  io  aceompanj  me  to  the  Rebearaal, 
aiid  off  we  sUKed .  Up  (o  this  moment,  I  had  ney€!r  thought 
of  enquiring. -where  our'  performance  was  to  take  plaee,  and 
to  roj  present  repeatisd  qiteslions  on  this  subject*,  my  com- 
panion laconically  replied:  -You'll  see*— 

We  passed  along  «  Gower  Street «  where  I  th^  lived,  till  we 
reached  •  Keppel  Street, »  turned  down  into  « Russell  Square,  ■ 
there  perforated  into  «  Guild [ord  Street, »  at  the  end  of  which, 
we  turned  to  the  right  into  « Gray's  Inn  Lane, »  slipped  down 
a  street  on  the  left,  "^hict  luxuriates  in  the  title  of  « Wilson 
Stfiefet, » towards  (he  tcrrtiinalion  of  which*  stodd,  and  for  aught 
I  'know  still  standi,  a  building,  bearing  the  outward  similitude 
of  a  barn,  with  perhaps  just  a  flavour  of  a  cow-house  ;  at  the 
door  of  this  erection  we  discerned  a  motley  and  somewhat 
noisy  group  of  yoting  tiien',.  wbo  were  'industrion^ly  erfipldy- 
ed'in  endeavouring  by  various  facetrous  method^,  to  infimfafe 
to  the  person  or 'persons  within,'  that  they  were  desirous  bf 
being  admitted."'  '  *  ' 

•  This  is  the'  shop »  said  my  friend  <iand  there  are  some  of 
the  chaps, -^How  are  you,  my  bricks — allow  men — here  Ke 
introduced  me.  I  could  almost  have  dispensed  with  this  ee^ 
remony — for  the  aspect  of  some  of  these  gentry  causM  nie,  for 
the  first  time,  to  feel  disposed  to  repent  of  my  engagement.— 
In  addition  to  several'  of  them'  bearing  a  suspicious  resem^* 
blance  to  tailors^  apprentices,  and  cheesemongers'  shopmen,  I 
positively  recognized  one,  as  being  ati  assistant  bot-^k^per  at 
« Sadler's  W^Ws  Theatre,  ■  who  had,  a  ihort  lime  previously, 
endeavoured  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  changefor  sixpence,  in  pur- 
chasing a  play^bill.  'rtie  mode  of  salutation  adopted  by  my 
friend  did. not  exacfly  Strike  me  as  expressive  of  much  res* 
pect.  It  appeaifi^d  io  me,  that  the  denomination  of  *' Brick* 
was  not  altogether  suggestive  of  any  very  extensive  feelings  of 
esteem — thi^  however' was  probably  ignoranc6  on  my  part, 
for  I  fouhd,' in  after-dealings  with  these'  gentlemen,  that  this 
was  the  universally  adopted  title  of  pc^ieness  among  them;  in 
fact  it  was  the  «  Shibboleth »  of  their  clique.     *      ' 

There  were  several  among  them,  however,  wKom  I' recognised 
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as  Medical  stndente^  and  as  I  afterwards  foand,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  intimation  already  given  me  by  my  friend,  this  re- 
markable class  of  beings  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  onr 
body,  it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  here  to  indulge  in  a  slight 
deviation  froin  the  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
an  accurate  description,  after  the  style  of  Dr.  Butler,  of  the 

Medical  Student. 

He  is  one  who  having  the  good  fortune  to  possess  monied 
parents,  despiseth  the  low  mechanical  routine  of  every-day  bu- 
siness, and  with  all  the  ambitious  aspirings  of  glory-seeking 
youth,  yearns  for  the  flesh-dividing  scalpel,  the  emolument  of 
enormous  fees,  and  the  trumpet-voiced  fame  of  Listonian  ta- 
lent, and  Abernethian  acumen.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  pro- 
vinces his  nether  man  is  encased  in  leather  gaiters,  his  legs 
in  mud-coloured  smalls,  whilst  a  shaggy  vest,  and  outr6-built 
coat,  reposing  loosely  on  his  ample  shoulders,  complete  the 
tout-ensemble. '  But  the  purse-strings  of  his  paternal  relative 
are  drawn  ;  he  is  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  metropolis,  to 
prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  he  then  emergeth  from  the 
chrysalis,  not  into  the  butterfly,  but  into  the  moth,  for  sel- 
dom is  be  visible  but  by  candle-light :  the  bright  sun,  with 
his  alchemic  power  of  tinging  all  things  he  shines  on  with 
an  aureate  hue,  shineth  not  for  him  ;  he  goeth  to  bed  when 
others  leave  the  pillow  of  repose  for  matin  labour  or  peripate- 
tic recreation  ;  he  revelleth  (while  his  money  lasteth)  in  the 
delights  of  bottled  stout  and  broiled  kidneys  ;  loose  is  his 
upper  garment  k  la  Taglioni,  tight  are  his  leg-integuments  ; 
boots  of  Northampton  manufacture  enclose  his  '  tarsus '  *  me- 
tatarsus » and « phalanges; « a  shining  gossamer  tops  his 'osteogenic 
process  : '  he  visiteth  not  the  lecture-room  frequently,  the 
number  of  times  required  by  law  for  the  gaining  of  his  cer- 
tificate sufficeth  him  ;  he  anatomiseth  the  while  he  quaffeth 
porter,  and  masticateth  bread  and  cheese,  which  he  divideth 
with  the  dissecting-knife ;  he  is  one  of  *  night's  minions '  for 
he  patroniseth  free-and-^asies,  short  pipes,  froth-headed  pew- 
ter vessels ,  and  eke  gin-and-water ;  of  them  he  taketh  more 
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than  quantum,  stiff.;  be  chaffeth  the'  ^new  Tnan4('),  callett 
him  green,  aad  gamtneneth  him  to  be  .  ^  Cfaahcelhir  o£  the! 
Exchequer. '  When  flush  of  the  '  circulating  mcdinm '  be 
Wendeth  his  way  to  the  *GarricVs  Head*  « Evans's «  or  the 
•  Coal<-hole*  (^),  where  be  indulgeth  until  darkness  waxeth 
pale;  on  his  way  home  he  ringeth  bells,  or,  if  umharked  by 
policeman's  watchful  eye,  haply  he  wrenchelh  off  a  lion-head- 
ed knocker,  the  which  tintinnabulations  and  spreeish  deracina- 
tions  shall,  if  he  be  observed  and  overtaken,  consign  him  low 
to  loathsome  lonely  cell  in  dim  incarcerating  station-house : 
next  morning,  by  pompous  magistrate  he's  lined,  admonished, 
and  discharged,  and  thus'life  passeth  gaily,  until  examination- 
time  approacheth,  and  then  he  •<grindeth,'  *- grindeth '  i^)  bat 
in  vain,  be  is  all  stud iless;  and  so  with  sharp  rebuff,  he's  sent 
«To  read  his  Celsus  o'er  again  v.  Such  are  Medical  Stndenis, 
and  such  were  many  of  the  toUection' which  I  have  leftstan-* 
ding  round  the  door. 

After  a  short  interval  of  hammering  and  kicking  at  the 
door,  and  of  throwing  pebbles  at  a  semi-circular  window  over 
the  same,  it  was  opened,  and  in  we  walked.  We^threaded  a 
long  dark  passage,  we  ascended  a  few  musty  steps,  and  emer^ 
ged  npon.the  stage  of  tPym's  Private.  Theatre* — and  a  nice 
place  it  wasi  Somebody  turned  on  and  lighted  the  gas  at  the 
foot-Jights,  which  conveyed  a  sudden  glare  of  light  into  the 
whole  place,  and  a  dirtier  hole  1  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  enter.;  I  never 'before  had'  been  ^on  any  stage'  except  a 
stage-<2oach,  and  was  therefore  utterly  astounded  at  what  I 
saw— ^the  dreary  walls,  Jhe  miserably^daubed  scenery — the 
prevailing  smell  of  mouldiness  and  orange-peel — all  combined 
gave  me  a  most  gloomy  impression  of  the  stage,  till  then 
supposed  to  be  all  splendour  and  dazzling  finery.  (By  the 
way,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  singular  that  a  stage  should 

(')  sNew  roann  iatbo  title  given  to  •  nev  students  at  the  Unirenitf. 
*  (*)  ('Garrick's   Head,  Erans's  and  the  Coal-hole  are  three  celebrated  Supper-houses 
open  after  the  theatres,  where  songs  are  sang,  for  the  atniisement  of  supper-eaters. 

(')  *  Grinding  '  ia  (he  torn  applied  totba  eadeavoora  of  tho  student  to  read  up  for 
his  examination,  under  a  tutor  appointed  for  Uie  purpoao— io  order  lo  nake  op  for 
the  neglect  of  the  lectures. 
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gaieU  of  oran^-pd^l,  but.it:  k  a  fact,  that  stages  aliirays  do; 
it  is  accounted  for  however  in  the  following  manner  ;  oranges 
are  the  most-  convenient  kind  Of  refreshment  an  actor  can 
take  during  the  performances,  *  as  being  in  themselves,  both 
meat  and  drink  in  a  small  compass,  they  are  therefore  uni- 
Tersati J  resorted  to,  and  the  peel  gets  thrown  about,  andisne- 
rer  cleared  away  ;  hence  the  smell.) 

My  companions'  seeilidd  quite  at  home  at  once ;  two,  who 
it  appeared  were  « Hamlet  *  and  « Laertes »  were  rehearsing 
the  fenckig-iscene,  some  were  chasing  each  other  in  the  pit, 
jwiping  ia)out  the  boxes,  6r  climbing  into  the  gallery,  ai^ 
performing  other  liko  exploils.  Soon  all  were  assembled;  and 
we  began  rehearsing  the  « Brigand,*  # Hamlet •  having  been 
r0beai8ed  on  a  former  occasion.  I  went  through  itiy  part, 
at  least  perfectly,  and  had  the  gr^itiLifieation  of  being  told -that 
I « acted  like  a  brick^ »  which  naturally  greatly  dievat^d  my. 
spirits,  though  from  what  I  saw  of  some  of  my  fellow  play- 
ers, 1  had  some,  dismal  forebodings  as  to  the  result  of  our 
enterprise,  and  felt  indeed  a  desire  to  draw  back  ;  jtmt  I. bad 
promii^ed — and  therefore  co^stidered  myself  bound  to  go  on. 

The  day  arrived — Wednesday  the  first  of  April-r^notfta  bad 
day  for  what  followed  1 — I  arrived  at  the  Theatre  at  six  o'clock, 
where  I  found  them  all  in  a  great  bustle,  and  not  a  little  con  . 
fusion,  for,  on  comparing  notes  they  had  discovered,  that 
they  had  taken  no  account  whatever  of  several  of  the,  minos 
parts  in  « Hamlet, »  and  now  there^was  no  one  to  undertake 
«  Francisco, »  none  to  play  the  «  Second  Gravedigger.  » — When 
I  made  my  appearance^  an  earnest  and  atTecting  appeal  was 
made  to  my  compassionate  feelings,  by  the  poor  manager, 
which  I  could  not  resist,  for  after  some  demur,  I  positively 
agreed  to  be  doubled  into  « Francisco*  and  trebled  into  the 
Second  Gravedigger,  both  being  easily  learned. 

I  went  up  stairs  to  the  dressingnroom,  where  I  fouad  that 
most  respectable  and  worthy  dresser  Mr.  Nathan,  who  with 
his  assistants,  was  engaged  in  decking  out  several  young  fel- 
lows, who  appeared  in  various  stages  of  forwardness. — There 
was  ^  Hamlet '  in  his  drawers,  the  *  Ghost'  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
*  Polonius'  was  having  his  head,   and  countenance  generally, 
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powdered  to  give  him^  a  rosy-looking  youth,  tbe  appearance 
of  age,  but  which  having  been  considerably  overdone,  made 
him  look  exactly  as  if  he  had  just  plunged  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders into  a  flour-cask,  and  wBich  subsequently  caused  the  fa- 
cetious portion  of  the  audience  to  gre^t  his  every  appearanoe, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foot-lights,  with  loud  cries  of 
'  Oatmeal, '  which  considerably  detracted  from  the  tragic  ef^ 
feet  of  several  scenes,  as  may  be  well  imagined. 

I  was  soon  plunged  into  a  pair  of  red  tights^  surmotinted 
with  a  kind  t>f  non-descript  jacket,  and  having  my  face  paint- 
ed, my  hair  curled,  a  paste-board  cap  put  on  my  head,  yel- 
low buskins  on  my 'feet,  and  a  spear  thrust  into  my  hand,  I 
was  rather  unceremoniously  dismissed  by  Nathan,  who  inti- 
mated that  no  one  could  fail  to  recognize  me  as  *  Francisco/ 

Every  body  knows  that  *  Francisco '  is  the  first  indivi- 
dual that  appears  on  the  stage  in  *  Hamlet, '  and  therefore 
has  of  course  to  bear  the  first  brunt,  of  the  feelings  of  the  • 
audience,  be  they  favourable  or  the  reverse.  When  I  went 
down  below,  and  found  that  the  spectators  were  pouring  in, 
when  I  heard  the  awful  noise  they  made,  '  when  I  looked 
throu^  the  peeping-hole  in  the  curtain,  and  saw  the  free 
and  easy  style  and  bearing  of  the  young  fellows,  with  which 
the  place  was  crammed  ;  some  smoking  cigars,  others  sitting 
astride,  with  their  legs  dangling  over  the  sides  of  the  boxes; 
when  I  saw  all  this,  I — feeling  perfectly  convinced  that  there 
would  be  but  little  sympathy  evinced  among  these  gentry  for 
the  defects  of  a  first  appearance— experienced  a  very  conside- 
rable tremulousncss  and  fluttering  of -heart.  However  I  was 
in  for  it,  and  could  do  nothing  but  put  the  best  face  on  the 
matter. 

« 

The  prompter  rang  up  the  orchestra,  and  they  immediately 
struck  up  an  ^  Ovjerture, '  and  I  was  much  relieved  to  find 
that  the  band  was  really  a  good  one,  and  that  they  perform- 
ed their  part  in  a  very  superior  manner,  eliciting  great  ap- 
'  plause  at  its  conclusion;  as  I  thought  that  this  would  probably 
put  the  audience  into  good  humour  before  we  commenced, 
and  perhaps  induce  them 

« To  be  to  our  faults  a  little  blind. » 
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The  music  ceased— the  bell  raiig«**up  went  the  curtaiji,  and 
down  went  my  courage,  as  I  stood  alone,  fronting  a  theatre 
erammed  to  suffocation,  with  young  fellows  all  ripe  for  a 
lark  no  doubt.  I  took  a  comprehensive  glance  of  the  whole 
place,  and  saw  in  the  stage  box,  a  manager  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  theatre  and  his  wife,  both  in  the  broad  grin  of  expecta- 
tion, and  I  endeavoured  to  do,  what  «Bozt  justly  observes  no 
man  ever  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  I  endeavoured  to 
••appear  as  if  no  one  was  looking  at  me  and  failed  wofuUy 
therein.  ■  I  «took  the  stage*  once,  and  then,  in  reply  to  the 
cry  addressed  to  me  from  the  wings,  of  iWho  goes  there? >» 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  mild  remonstrance  •  Nay,  answer  me, 
stand  and  unfold  thyself.*  And  was  proceeding  with  the 
perspiration  pouring  down  my  face,  to  state  that  « T'was  bit- 
ter cold,  and  I  was  sick  at  heart, »  when  casting  my  eyes,  to 
one  side,  I  beheld  the  ghost,  in  sombre  armour;  with  «his 
beaver  up*  sucting  a  particularly  large  orange,  with 'most  un- 
disguised relish.  Being  at  that  moment,  just  in  that  state  of 
nervous  excitement,  in  which  it  rec(uires  but  an  impulse,  either 
to  make  one  laugh  or  cry,  I,  in  proof  of  my  « heart-sick- 
ness, •  struck  with  the  very  ludicrous  attitude  of  the  spirit, 
burst  into  a  fit  oL  uncontrollable  laughter,  which  was  directly 
echoed  by  « Horatio  and  Bernardo*  and  soon,  was  joined  in 
by  the  whole  house.  Happily  I  bad  in  proper  course  to 
walk  off,  this  I  did,  and  was  immediately  roundly  abused 
by  the  Spirit  of  Hamlet's  father,  aided  and  .abetted  hj  his 
dutiful  son,  (still  in  the  body),  for  causing  such  an  uproar; 
I  told  the  ghost  that  •>  he  should  have  chosen  a  more  suitable 
time  and  place  for  taking  refreshment,  and  that  as  «he  was 
forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house, »  so  he  should 
also  have  carefully  concealed  the  fact  of  his  standing  in  any 
need  of  bodily  food,  while  in  his  spiritual  character.  *  This 
retort  caused  even  hi?  ghostly  majesty's  face  to  expand,  and 
on  account  of  his  chalky  visage,  he  '  grinned  horrtbly  a 
ghastly  smile, '  and  as  the  noise  had  ceased,  and  the  play 
was  proceeding,  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  so  he  vanished  from  my  sight,  and  I  ascended  to  dress 
for  the  gravedigger. 
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.  It  took  a  considerable'  lime  to  dress  for  this  oharaetet.  I 
had  to  take  o(t  « Fraoci^eo's  *»  clothes,  and  coatant  myself  witJh 
very  scanty  attire,  and  that  of  a  ragged  desoription :  it  is 
considered  necessary  on  the  English  stage,  that-  irhereas  the 
first  gravedigger  sports  some  dozen  and  a  half  of  jaclpets,  the 
second,  should,  be  conlent  with  no  jacket  at  all,  for  on  their 
joint  appearance  on  the  stage,  it  is  Customary  for  the  wdl 
jacketed  gentleman  .to  throw  off  all  his  upper  clothing,  whaek 
the  other  immediately  puts  on,  while  the  first  is  hacking  away 
at  the  interior  of  the.  grave,;  this  being  a  favourite  ftage  ^gag/ 
which  rarely  fails  to  cause  much  laughter^  I  had  to  put  on 
an  old  tow  wig,  and  to  have  my  face  painted  all  soHs  of  eo- 
loiA-s,  ih*so-mUch  that  I  positively  did  not  kno>w  my^lf  id  ihe 
glass.  All  thJLS  took  so  long,  a  time,  that  what  with  reetiiig 
myself,  taking  Refreshment  &c.i  the  Third  Act  had  b^un, 
when  i  iftgain  descended  to  the  lower  regions. '  Here.  I  found 
confusion  riding  rampant.  I  learnt  from  my  fAend,  (who  took 
no  part  in  '  Hamlet')  the  agreeable  sobriquet ;  Chat  hiad  been 
applied  to  ^  Poloaius  *  of  '  O^t-me^l !  ■  I  was  also  informed 
&at  Horatio  had  with  much  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  go 
on  again,  after  his  first  appear&nce,  as  a  young  man  in  the 
pit  had  loudly  declared  for  the  benefit  of  ^  whom  it  might 
concern,  « that  he  recognized  in  the  face  of  this  Danish  officer, 
the  '  mug^ '  of  an  itinerant  *  baked  tato  cove, '  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  *  Victoria  Theatre,'  who  also  oc- 
casionally dealt  out  kidney  puddings  to  the  hungry,  who  night- 
ly poured  from  the  gallery  of  that  fashionable  resort. »  This, 
of  course  was  followed  ]>y  repeated  enquiries  of  « where  he 
had  left  his  can  ? »  succeeded  by  several  anxiously-expressed 
desires,  to  know  '  the  price  of  wegetables, ' 

While  my  friend  was  relating  all  this,  seated  in  the  prompt- 
er's chair,  Hamlet  commenced  his  celebrated  soliloquy,  which 
by  the  way  he  delivered  it,  both  in. voice  and  gesture,wasprecise]y 
in  the  style  a  ranting  methodist  parson  usually  delivers  his 
denunciations  of  wrath  upon  all  the  world,  fr(Mn  the  pulpit 
of  some  « Little  Bethel,*  he  was  interrupted  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  stage  box  expressing  an  affectionate  concern  for  his 
welfare  in  a  query  as  to   « whether  or  no,   his  mother  knew 
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he  was  out  ?:vf^  All 'these  Jittle  additios8..to,'aiid  canning  cdni- 
mentariee  /onv'the.teii,  though  of  course. calculai)edi  to  afford 
ihfe, highest  degree  of  gratificatibajaiid!  atnu^emeAt  M^  the  spec- 
tatdrsy  iKho  ^ere  all  in  a'stald'of. most! enviable  delight,- and 
seemed  to  thmk  Hamlet  thie  richest  farce  (hey.  had  ever  be^ 
held,  yet  upon  the  actors  themselves  they  had  an  inexpressi- 
bly isritating  effect,  and  iH^hen  the  Prince  came  off  the  stage, 
after  consigning  Ophelia  to  a  nannery,  he  swore  t^ith  much 
ferTOur,  that  he  would  after  that  night,  never  more  waste  his 
Cakiitsi  upon  an!  ungenerous  public,  and ,  that  this  should  be 
(he  last  time  he  ever  made  his  appearance,  on  any  infernal 
stagei    ■   .' 

But  time  would  fail  me,  to  tell  of  all  the  mishaps  that  oc- 
curred throughout  the  Tragedy  !,-*1f>  tell  of  the  manifest  evi- 
dence *  Laertes'  gave  of  intoxication,  to  relate  how,  soon 
after  *.Polonius'  death'  behind  the  arras,  he  unthinkingly 
walked  on  the  stage  again,  forgetting  he  was  killed. 

However,  we  had  other  duties  yet  to  perform,  the  Brigand 
was  i&  be  played,  and  I  was  consoling  myself  with  tlie  re- 
flection, that  herein  at  least  we  should  ciit  a  better  figure,  as 
the  actors  were  belter  chosen  for  this  piece,  when  I  was  po- 
sitively struck  dumb,  at  learning  that  the  youth  who  had 
undertaken  the  part  of  *  Nicolo/  vfMh,  whom  I  had  a  crack 
scene,  had  taken  fright  at  the  complexion  of  the  audience, 
and  had  actually  bolted,  and  therefore  this  part  was — ^Iiorri- 
ble,  most  horrible  I.^  io  be  read  by  the  wretch  who  had 
played  the  King  in.  Hamlet;  this  was  almost  too  much!  — 
and  I  have  since  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  my  courage  in 
determining  to  proceed  notwithstanding.  ,• 

Xyell — not  to  make  a  long  story  endless — the  first  Act  went 
off  pretty  well,  the  only  real  misfortune  which  occurred 
being  Mass5roni  s  unluckily  pulling  off  his  curly  wig,  together 
with  his  hat,  on  one  occasion,  and  I  began  to  take  hope, 
that  the  second,  until  which  I  had  nothing  to  do,  would  pass 
off  as  well — Vain  hope ! 

When  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  first  Act,  a  lady  who 
had  played  therein ,  and  had  to  change  her  costume  for  the 
second,  craved   some   additional    delay,    to  permit  of   her  so 
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doing.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  an  aspiring  jontb,  wlio  hav* 
ing  as  yet  done  nothing,  (an  occupation,  bj  the  way,  most 
fitted  to  his  talents)  and  thirsting  for  applause,  volunteered  a 
song,  to  fill  up  the  blank.  In  vain  I  protested  against  sing- 
ing between  the  Acts,  in  vain  I  implored  the  manager  not  to 
permit  it,  pleading  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  his  utter  ignorance 
of  a  tune,  uselessly  I  urged,  that  from  personal  experience  I 
knew  that  the  tooth-ache  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
bearing  his  voice,  all  was  to  no  purpose,  the  orchestra  was 
bidden  to  strike  up,  ^nd  out  he  marched,  and  launched  forth 
into  ft  The  old  English  Gentleman,*  in  as  near  an  approach 
to  the  proper  tune,  as  could  be  expected  from  him,  and  this 
bore  a  powerful  resemblance  to  the  then  popular  air  of 

«Nix  mj  dolly  pals,  Fake  away. » 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  verse  a  youth  in  the  pit  roae 
and  sung  out  ^Chorus!'  and  following  his  example  the  whole 
assembled  multitude,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  joined, 
and  in  every  imaginable  tune,  and  in  several  cases,  in  no  tone 
at  all,  roared  forth  : 

•  Like  a  fine  old  English  Gentleman, 
One  of  the  olden  time. « 

I  was  ready  to  cry  with  rage  and  vexation,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  effect  was  so  truly  ridiculous,  th^t  I  threw 
myself  into  a  settee,  and  laughed,  till  I  could  laugh  no  longer, 
about  which  time,  the  song  concluded  ;  the  audience  having 
faithfully  kept  up  the  chorus  to  the  end,  and  then  set  up  a 
roar  of  applause,  and  encored  it  vehemently.  But  .we  were  all 
ready,  and  filled  with  stern  resolve:  the  curtain  rose  on  the  Se- 
cond Act,  and  on  my  first  appearance  as  'Prince  Bianchi' — my 
dress  was  scrupulously  correct,  my  ^  tout  ensemble*  I  thought 
perfect — and  on  I  walked. 

-a  Expecting 

«An  universal  shout  and  high  applause 

•  To  fill  mine  ear;  when  contrary  1  heard 
«0n  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues 

/  « A  dismal  uniyersal  hiss,  the  sound 

•  Of  public  acorn:  I  wondered,  but  not  long:* 
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for  but  too  soon  conviction  came,  a  Kght  broke  on  mj  mind, 
as  I  beard  the  cries  of  « Oatmeal, » — ^^the  secret  -was  o»t,  F  liad 
also  abused  the  supply  of  powder  about  mj  head  and  visage, 
and  in  short  agreeabiy  reminded  them  of  'Polonius/  whose 
nickname  they  therefore  kindly  transferred  to  me.  There  I 
stood  •^— amid  hisses,  roars  of  *What!  another  Oatmeal  ?• 
« Encore  tlie  song  !  i*  and  other  exclamations  equally  pleasant 
to  my  feelings;  I  paused  a  moment,  then  walked  to  the  foot- 
lights, with  the  intention  of  addressing  the  crowd,  my  indig- 
^nation  however  for  a  long  time  choked  my  utterance,  I  gasped 
-^and  gasped — but  nothing  came  of  it,  till  the  audience  seeing 
me  opening  my  mouth,  with  intent  to  speak,  took  it  into 
their  many  heads^  simultaneously  to  keep  silence  for  a  short 
period,  and  thus  I  spoke  : 

«If  there  are  any  gentlemen  here — they  at  least  will  hear 
me»  (the  silence  was  dead  before^  I  might  now  call  li  dead 
and  buried^  for  not  a  breath  was  heard).  « Allow  me  to  remark, 
that  we  are  not  servants  of  the  public, »  (bear!) « all  the  expense 
of  this  performance  falls  on  ourselves,  if  therefore  any  present 
are  dissatisfied  therewith,  they,  as  our  invited  guests,  which 
in  reality  they  are,  are  bound  either  to  keep  silence,  or  leave 
the  place !  —  Will  you  now  suffer  us  to  proceed  ? » — -  ( Loud 
cries  of  « go  on  •  and  tumultuous  cheering.) 

I  flattered  myself  I   had    made    an  impression,  and  I  was 

allowed  quietly  to  go  on  with  my  part,  and  all  would  have 

gone  well,  but   for   an  intimate   friend  of  mine,  who  was  a 

spectator,  and  whose  really  brilliant  powers  of  waggery  had 

lain  entirely  doi;mant  throughout  the  whole  evening,   but  on 

seeing  a  pretty  girl,  who  played  my  niece,  in  the    course  of 

the  piece,  rather  in  an  affecting  scene,  throw  her  arms  round 

my  neck,  he  set  up  a  remarkably  loud  and  ridiculously  correct 

imitation  of  a  brood  of  young  pigs  squeaking;  the  effect  was 

instantaneous  and  decided ,  it  was  too  sudden  and  too  natural 

to  be  withstood,  and  though  at  the  time  acting  the  agony  of 

remorse,  and /ee/mg  the  direct  fire  of  indignation,!  burst  out 

into  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  did  my  niece ;    and  it  may  be  well 

imagined  that  it  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  whole  multitude. 

It  was  enough^  —  no  one  could  wish  for  more,  I  walked  to 
VOL,  IV.  33 
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the  rope,  bj  which  the  curtain  rose  and  fell ;  and  let  it  down 
—  I  then  rushed  up  stairs,  changed  my  clothes,  and  without 
exchangfng  a  word  with  a  soul,  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  went 
home  to  bed  -—  and  thus  ended  my  first  appearance  on  any 
Stage. 

H.  B 

Si.  PeUrtbnrg,  fSit. 


THE  ELM  TREE: 


A     DIBAH     IN     TBI     WOODS. 


■T    THOMAS   DOOD. 


And  tbifl  our  Vih,  eiempt  from  pnbKc  h«u«fv 
Findt  tongaei  in  treei. 

At  Tov  Lisi  It. 


'Twts  in  a  shady  ATenue, 
Where  lofty  Elms  abound  — 
And  from  a  Tree 
There  came  to  me 
A  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
That  sometimes  murmor'd  OTerlicad, 
And  sometimes  onderground. 

Amongst  the  leaves  it  seem'd  to  sigh, 
Amid  the  boughs  to  moan: 

It  muUer'd  in  the  stem  and  then 
The  roots  took  up  the  tone ; 

As  if  beneath  the  dewy  grass 
The  Dead  began  to  groan. 

Na  breeze  there  was  to  stir  the  leaves ; 

No  bolts  that  tempests  launch, 
To  rend  the  trunk  or  rugged  bark: 

No  gale  to  bend  the  branch  ; 
No  auake  of  earth  to  heave  the  roo(«, 

That  stood  so  stiff  and  staunch. 
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No  bird  was  preying  up  aloft. 

To  rustle  with  its  wing; 
No  squirrel,  in  its  sport  or  fear, 
'From  bough  to  bough  to  spring; 
The  solid  bole 
Had  ne'er  a  hole 
To  hide  a  liYing  thing! 

No  scooping  hollow  cell  to  lodga 
A  furtive  beast  or  fowl, 
The  martin,  bat. 
Or  forest  cat 
That  nightly  loves  to  prowl, 
Nor  ivy  nook  so  apt  to  shroud 
The  moping,  snoring  owL 

But  still  the  sound  was  in  my  ear, 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
That  sometimes  murmur'd  overhead, 

And  sometimes  underground— 
'Twas  in  a  shady  Avenue 

Wbcte  lofty  Elms  abound. 

0  hath  the  Dryad  still  a  tongue 

In  this  ungenial  clime? 
Have  Sylvan  Spirits  still  a  voice 

As  in  the  classic  prime— 
To  make  the  forest  voluble, 

As  in  the  olden  time? 

The  olden  time  is  dead 'and  gone; 

Its  years  have  Gird  their  sum  — 
And  e'en  in  Greece— her  native  Greece  — 

The  Sylvan  Nymph  is  dumb— 
From  ash,  and  beech,  and  aged  oak, 

No  classic  whispers  come. 

From  Poplar,  Pine,  and  drooping  Birch, 
And  fragrant  Linden  Trees; 
No  living  sound 
E'er  hovers  round, 
Unless  the  vagrant  breeze. 
The  music  of  the  merry  bird. 
Or  hum  of  busy  bees. 

FoV  busy  bees  forsake  the  Elm 
Thai  bears  no  bloom  aloft— 
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The  Finch  was  in  the  hawthorn- bush, 
The  Black-hird  in  the  croft; 

And  among  the  firs  the  brooding  Dove, 
That  else  might  marmur  soft.         ' 

Yet  still  I  heard  that  solemn  sound, 

And  sad  it  was  to  boot, 
From  ev'ry  overhanging  bough, 

And  each  minuter  shoot; 
From  the  rugged  trunk  and  niossy  rind, 

And  from  toe  twisted  root. 

FromHhese,  — a  melancholy  moan; 

From  those, —a  dreary  sigh; 
As  if  the  boughs  were  wintry  bare, 

And  wild  winds  sweeping  by  — 
Whereas  the  smallest  fleecy  cloud 
,  Was  steadfast  in  the  sky. 

No  sign  or  touch  of  stirring  air 
Could  either  sense  observe— 

The  zephyr  had  not  breath  enough 
The  ihisl re-down^  to  swerve, 
'     Or  force  the  filmy  gossamers 
To  take  another  curve. 

In  still  and  silent  slumber  hush'd 
All  Nature  seem'd  to  be: 

From  heaven  above,  or  earth  beneath, 
No  whisper  came  to  me  — 

Except  the  solemn  sound  and  sad 
From  that  Mysterious  Tree! 

A  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  sound, 

As  is  that  dreamy  roar 
When  distant  billows  boil  and  bound 

Along  a  shingly  shore  — 
But  the  ocean  orim  was  far  aloof, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more. 

No  murmur  of  the  gusty  sea, 
No  tumult  of  the  beach, 

However  they  might  foam  and  fret, 
The  bounded  sense  could  reach— 

Me  thought  the  trees  in  may  sic  tongue 
Were  talking  each  to   echt!  — 
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Maybnp,  rehearsing  ancient  tales 
Of  greenwbod  love  or  gtrilt, 

Of  whisper'd  vows  ^ 

Beneath  their  boughs; 
Or  blood  obscurely  spilt; 
Or  of  that  near-hand  Mansion  House 
A  Royal  Tudor  built. 

Perchance,  of  booty  won  or  shared 

Beneath  the  starry  cope— 
Or  where  the  suicidal  wretch 

Hung  up  the  fatal  rope; 
Or  Beauty  kept  an  evil  tryste, 

Insnared  by  Love  and  Hope. 

Of  graves,  perchance,  untimely  scoop'd 

At  midnight  dark  and  dank  — 
And  what  is  underneath  the  sod 
Whereon  the  grass  is  rank  — 
Of  old  intrigues, 

And  privy  leagues,  / 

Tradition  leaves  in  blank. 

Of  traitor  lips  that  mutter'd  plots— 

Of  Kin  wno  fought  and  fell  — 
God  knows  the  undiscovered  schemes, 

The  arts  and  acts  of  Hell, 
Perform'd  Ion?  generations  since, 

If  trees  had  tongues  to  tell ! 

With  wary  eyes,  and  ears  alert, 

As  one  who  walks  afraid, 
I  wander'd  down  the  dappled  path 

Of  mingled  light  and  snade  — 
How  sweetly  gleam'd  that  arch  of  blue 

Beyond  the  green  arcade! 

How  cheerly  shone  the  gtimpso  of  Heav'n 

Beyond  that  verdant  aisle.' 
All  overarched  with  lofty  elms, 
That  quencb'd  the  lig^t,  the  while, 
As  dim  and  chill 
'  As  serves  to  fill 
.  Some  Old  Cathedral  pile ! 

And  many  a  gnarled  trunk  was  there, 

That  ages  long  had  stood. 
Till  Time  had  wroaj;ht  them  into  shapes 

Like  pan's  fantastic  brood; 


Mi 
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Or  slill  more  foul  and  hideous  forrat . 
That  Pagans  carve  in  wood! 

A  crouching  Satyr  lurking  here  — 

And  there  a  Goblin  grim  — 
Ae  staring  full  of  demon  life 

As  Gothic  sculptor's  whim  — 
A  marvel  it  bad  scarcely  been 

To  hear  a  voice  from  him! 

Some  whisper  from  that  horrid  mouth , 

Of  strange,  unearthly  tone; 
Or  wild  infernal  laugh,  to  chill 

One's- marrow  in  the  bone. 
But  no it  grins  like  rigid  Death, 

And  silent  as  a  stone ! 

As  silent  as  its  fellows  be, 

For  all  is  mute  with  them  — 

The  branch  that  climbs  the  leafy  roof— 

The  rough  and  mossy  stem  — 

The  crooked  root, 

And  tender  shoot, 

Where  hangs  the  dewy  gem. 

One  mystic  Tree  alone  there  is, 

Of  sad  and  solemn  sound  — 
That  sometimes  murmurs  overhead, 

And  sometimes  underground-- 
In  all  that  shady  Avenue, 

Where  lofty  Elms  abound. 

-     1>ABT  n. 

Tbe  Scene  is  changed!     No  green  Arcade  — 

No  Trees  all  ranged  a^row  — 
But  scattered  like  a  bcalen  host, 

Dispersing  to  and  fro; 
With  here  and  there  a  sylvan  corse, 

That  fell  before  the  foe. 

Tbe  Foe  that  down  in  yonder  dell 

Pursues  bis  daily  toil; 
As  witness  many  a  prostrate  trunk, 

Bereft  of  leafy  spoil. 
Hard  by  its  wooden  stump,  whereoa 

Tbe  adder  loves  to  coil. 
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•  •  • 

Alone  be  works— his  ringing  blows 

Have  banish'd  bird  ana  beast ; 
Tbe  Hind  and  Fawn  have  cantered  off 

A  hundred  yards  at  least; 
And  on  the  n)aple*s  lofty  top, 

Tbe  linnet's  song  has  ceased. 

No  eye  bis  labour  overlooks, 

Or. when  he  takes  his  rest; 
Except  the  timid  thrush  that  peept 

Above  her  secret  nest. 
Forbid  by  love  to  leave  the  young' 

Beneath  her.  speckled  breast. 

The  Woodman's  heart  is  in  his  work 

His  axe  is  sharp  and  good: 

With  sturdy  arm  and  steady  aim 

He  smites  the  gaping  wood; 

From  distant  rocks 

His  lusty  knocks 

Re-echo  many  a  rood. 

His  ate  is  keen,  his  arm  is  strong; 

The  muscles  serve  him  well; 
^  His  years  have  reach'd  an  extra  span, 

The  number  none  can  tell; 
But  still  his  lifelong  task  has  been 

The  Timber  Tree  to  fell. 

Through  Summer's  parching  snllrinesa, 
And  Winter's  freezing  cold, 
From  sapling  youth 
To  virile  growth, 
And  Age's  rigid  mould; 
His  energetic  axe  hath  rung 
Within  that  Forest  old.. 

Aloft,  upon  his  poising  steel 

The  vivid  sunbeams  glance   - 
About  his  head  and  round  his  feet 

The  forest  shadows  dance; 
And  bounding  from,  his  russet  coat 

The  acorn  drops  askance. 

His  face  is  like  a  Druid's  face, 

With  wrinkles  furrow'd  deep, 
And  tann'd  by  scorching  suns  as  brown 

As  corn  that's  ripe  to  reap ; 
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But  tho  hair  on  brow,  and  cheek,  tnd  chin,. 
Is  white  as  wool  vt  sheep. 

His  frame  is  like  a  giant's  frame; 

His  legs  are  long  and  stark; 
His  arms  like  limbs  of  knotted  yew; 
His  hands  like  rugged  bark; 
So  he  feI1et£t  still 
With  right  good  will. 
As  if  to  build  an  Ark! 

Oh!  well  within  His  fatal  path 

The  fearful  Tree  might  quake 
Through  every  Gbre,  twig,  and  leaf. 
With  aspen  tremour  shake; 
Through  trunk  and  root. 
And  branch  and  shoot, 
A  low  complaining  make! 

Oh!  well  to  Him  the  Tree  might  breathe 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
A  sigh  that  mnrmur'd  overhead. 

And  croans  from  underground; 
As  in  that  shady  Avenue 
"^  Where  lofty  Elms  abound! 

But  calm  and  mute  the  Maple  stands. 
The  Plane,  the  Ash,  the  Fir, 

The  Elm,  the  Beech,  the  drooping  Birch, 
Without  the  least  demur : 

And  e'en  the  Aspen's  hoary  leaf 
Makes  no  unusual  stir. 

The  Pines— those  old  gigantic  Pines, 

That  writhe— recalling  soon 
The  famous  Human  Group  that  writhes 

With  Snakes  in  wild  festoon— 
In  ramous  wrestlings  interlaced 

A  Forest  LUiocoon  — 

Like  Titans  of  primeval  girth, 

By  tortures  overcome. 
Their  brown  enormous  limbs  they  twine 

Bcdew'd  with  tears  of  gnra  — 
Fierce  agonies  that  ought  to  yell. 

But,  like  the  marble,  dumb. 
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Nay,  yonder  blasted  Elm  tbit  aUtids  • 

So  like  a  man  of  sili,  -^    ' 

Who,  frantic,  flings  his  arms  abroad  . 

To  feel  tbe  Worm  withittr.     .      '' 
For  all  that  gestufe,  so  tniensd. 

It  makes  no  soft  of  &ili!    :'^    '   '" 

An  univers^il  siletice  feigffs 

In  rugged  bark  or  peel,  \ 

Except  thM,,v($r]r  i.rpnk'wUch'riog^  : 

Beneath  the  biting  slieet-* 
Meanwhile  the  Wpodin^  pUea  his  %x<^ 
With  unrelenting  seal  I 

No  raslic  song  is  on  bis  tOQguej 

No  thistle  on  his  lips; 
Bol  vritb  a.(}iiitt  thoaghtfuloeta 

His  trusty,  tool  be  grips^ 
And,  stroke  on  .stroke,  ke^ps  haekidg  bot 

The  bright  and  flying  cnipa* 

Stroke  after  stroke,  with  frequent  dint 

He  spreads  the  fatal  gash; 
Till  lo  f'  the  reitinant  fibres  ]*end, 

With  harsh  and  sudden  crash, 
And  on  the  dull  resoundinsr  turf 
'    The  jarring  branches  lash ! 

Oh!  now  the  Forest  Trecis  tbay  sigb, 

The  Ash,  the  Poplar  tall, 
The  Elm,  the  Birch,  the  drooping  ^Beech, 
The  Aspens-*- one  and  all, 

W^ilh  solemn  groan    .     , 
And  boilow  moan 
Lament  a  comrade^s  fail !    * 

A  goodly  Eim,  of  noble  girth, 

That,  thrice  the  human  span--> 
While  oA  their  Vjariegated  course 

The  constant  Seasons  ran-^ 
Through  galei,  and  haiU  and  fiery  bolt^ 

Had  stood  erect  as  Man.'. 

.11       ' 
But  now,  like  mortal  MaA  hinKself, 

Struck  down  by  hand  of  God, 
Or  healben  Idol  tarabled  jproiie 

Beneath  tb'  Eternal's  nod^ 
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In  M  iu  riint  balk  and  Ieo(;di 
It  lies  aloDg  the  sodl***      ^ 


In' 


f 

Ay,,  now  the  Forest  Trees  «iay  grieve 

And  make  a  common  moan 
Around  that  •  patrii^rcbaf  l^unk         ;. 

So  newly  overthrown ; 
And  with  a  maripur  recognise  .         ..; 

A  doom  tob^  their  b:ip^|       ,  ^,: 

Thfi  Bdho  dWps'i  the  idler  sht^^'  ^      '  ^ 

A  disregarAerf  toolj  • '     '^  ''y 
Lies  erusbttig  witli  it^  passive  %t^ei^bt 

The  load's  reputed  slool*- 
The  Woodman  wipes  his  dewy  brow 

Wilhintbe  sUado\ys'ebol. 

No  Zephyr  stiht :  Ae'eor  nay  calch-  ' 

The  smallest  insecit-^lium  j. 
Bitt  ob  the  disap^MHirted  aente 

No  mystin'  whispers  come;    • 
No  lone  of  sylvan  sympathy, 

Th^.  fVrefll  Trees  ore  dumb. 

No  leafy  npise,  nor  inward  voice, 

No  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
Thai  sometimes  murmurs  overhead. 

And  sometime^  underground^ 
As  in  that  shady  Aveuue, 

Where  lofty  £ims  ahfundt  *    . 

•      PikM  III. 

The  deed  is  done:  the  Tree  is* low 

That  stood  so  |onff  and  firm ; 
The  Woodman  and  his  tixe  are  gone, 

His  toil  has  found  its  term ; 
And  where  he  v^rought  the  speckled  Thrush 

Securely  bunts  the  worm. 

The  Gmy  from  the  sandy  bank 

Has  run  a  rapid  race, 
Through  thistle,  bent,  and  tangled  fern, 

To  seek  the  open  s]^ce;     * 
And  on  its  haunches  sits  erect 

To  clean  its  furry  face; 

The  dappled  fii^n  is.doie  at  hand,  i; 
The  HindiU  hro^ng  near-^rr      .! 


And  00  the  (iatch'f  lowest  boagh 
The  Otisri  whistles  clear; 
.  But  cbackl  the  tooie 
Within  Ilia  ihroeC, 
.    As  choked  with  sadden  fear! 

With  sudden  fear  her^  wormy  quest 

The  Thrush  abruptly  quits- 
Through  thistle,  bent,  and  tangled  fern 

The  startled  Cony  flits; 
And  on  the  Larch's;  lowest,  bough 
No  more  the  Ousel  sits.    . 

With  sudden  fear 
The  dappled  Deer 
Effect  a  swift  escape; 
But  well  might:  bolder  creatures  starts 

And  flV)  or  stand  agape» 
With  rismg  hair,  and  eurdled  bIood| 
To  see  so  grim  a  Shape! 

The  yery  sky  turns  pale  above; 

The  earth  grows  dark  beneath; 
The  human  Terror  thrills  with  cold^^ 

And  draws  a  shorter  breath— 
An  universal  panic  owns 

The  dread  approach  of  DEATH! 

With  silent  pace,  as  shadows  come, 

And  dark  as  shadows  be. 
The  grisly  Phantom  takes  liis  stand 

Besidts  t'he  fallen  Tree,^ 
And  scans  it  with  his  gloomy  eyes, 

And  laughs  with  horrid  glee— 

A  dreary  laugh  and  desolate, 
Where  mirth  is  void  and  null, 

As  hollow  as  its  echo  sounds 
Within  the  hollow  skull— 

•Whoever  laid  this  tree  along 
His  hatchet  was  not  dull! 

«The  human  arm  and  human  tool 

Have  done  their  duty  well! 
Bat  after  sound  of  ringing  aze 
Must  sound  the  ringing  knell; 
When  Elm  or  Oak 
Have  felt  the  stroke 
My  turn  it  is  to  fell ! 
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cNo  passive  unregarded  tree,  ' 
A  senseless  thing  of  wood, 

Wherein  the  •slug^sh'-sap'  aseetid^ 
To  swell  the  vernal  bod  — 

Bat  conscioiiS|  moving^  breathing  trunks 
That  throb  with  Jiving  blood! 

•No  forest  Monarch  yearly  clad 

Id  mantle  green  or  brown  ; 
That  anrecorded  livcs^  and  falls 

By  hand  of  rustic  clown  — 
But  Kings  who  don  the  purple  rdbe. 

And  wear  t.he  jewell'd  crown. 

>   • 
•Ah !  little  recks  ihe  Royal  inind, 

Within  his  Banquet  Hall, 
While  tapers  shine  and  Music. breathes 

And  Beauty  leads  (be  Ball,— 
He  little  recks  ihe  oaken  planl 

Shall  be  his  palace  wall ! 

cAh,  little  dreama  (he  haughty  Peer, 
The  while  bis  Falcon  flies— 

Or  on  the  blood-bedabbled  turf 
The  anller'd  quarry  dies  — 

That  in  bis  own  ancestral  Park 
The  narrow  dwelling  lies! 

•  But  haughty  Peer  and  might v  KjBg 
Ojofi  doom  shall  <iverwheim! 
The  oaken  cell 
Shall  lodg^  him  .well 
Whose  sceptre  ruled  a  rctelm— 
While  he  who  never  knew  a  home, 
Shall  find  it  in  Ihe  Elm ! 

■The  tattered,  lean,  dejected  wretch, 
Who  begs  from  door  to  door, 

And  dies  within  the  eressy  ditch, 
Or  on  the  barren  moor, 

The  friendly  Elm  shall  lodge  and.  clo|he 
That  houseless  man,  and  poor!    ^ 

cYea,  this  recumbent  rugged  trunk, 
That  lies  so  long  and  prone, 

With  many  a  fallen  acorp-cup. 
And  mast,  and  firry  09ne— 


This  nigg«i)  tnfnV  nhM  hoM  its  shak 
Of  mortal  flesh  and  bone! 

«A  Miser  hoarding  heaps  of  gold, 

Bat  pale  witl^  agoe*ieara— 
A  Wife  lamenting  Jove's  decay, 

W.ilh  secret  cruel  tears, 
DiktilliDg  bitter,  bitter  drops 

From  sweets  of  former  years— 

cA  Man  within  whose  gloomy  mtnd, 

Offence  had  darkly  sunk, 
Who  out  of  fierce  Reyepgc's  cup 

Hath  msdly,  darkly  drunk  — 
Grief,  Avarice,  and  Hate  shall  sleep 

Within  this  very  trunk! 

•      :  .1 

•T^is  massy  trank  that  lies  along. 
And  many  more  must  fall  — 
For  the  very  knave 
Who  digs  the  grave, 
The  man  who  spreads  the  pall, 
And  he  who  tolls  the  funeral  belt, 
The  Elm  shall  have  them  all! 

•The  tall  abounding  Elm  that  grows 
In  hedgerows  up  and  down; 

In  field  and  forest,  copse  and  park, 
And  in  the  peopled  town, 

With  colonies  of  noisy  rooks 
That  nestle  on  its  crown. 

«And  well  th'  abounding  Elm  may  grow 

In  field  and  hedge  so  rife. 
In  forest,  copse,  and  wooded  park, 

And  mid  tne  city's  strife, 
For  every  hour  that  passes  by, 

Shall  end  a  human  Iife!» 

The  Phantom  ends:  the  shade  is  gone; 

The  sky  is  clear  and  bright; 
On  turf,  and  moss,  and  fallen  Tree, 

There  glows  a  ruddy  light ; 
And  bounding  through  the  golden  fern 

The  Rabbit  comes  to  bite. 

The  Thrush's  mate  beside  her  sits 
And  pipes  a  merry  lay; 
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And  on  the  Larch's  spray 
The  Fly-bird  flutters  up  and  down, 

To.6iCeh.its  liBjr  prey. 

The  gently  Hind  and  dappled  Fawn 

Are  coming  up  the  glade; 
Each  harmless  furr'd  and  feather'd  thing 

Is  glad,  and,  not  afraid— 
Bat  on  my  sadden'd  spirit  slill 

The  Shadow  leaves  a  shade. 

A  secret,  vague,  prophetic  sloom. 

As  though  by  certain  mark 
I  knew  (he  force^appoirttcd  l^ree, 

Wilhin  whose  rugged  bark 
This  warm  and  living  frame  shall  find 

Its  narrow  .house  and  |lark. 

That  mystic  Tree  which  breathed  to  me 

A  sad  and  solemn  sound, 
That  sometimes.  murmurM  overhead 

And  sometimes  underground; 
Within  that  sbadv  Avenue 

Where  lofty  Elms  abound. 
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«Bat  poverty,  yfii\)  most  vho  xyhimpfr  forth 

Their  long  comphint^'— is  ttH-^'tntiititd  woe,  '     ^       ' 

Til*  effect  of  luiiiiM  or  •saltish  wsilor- 

Now  goes  ttie  nightl|  iliief  prowliog  ehroad         .  . 

For  plunder — much  soiicitoos  hov  best 

He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth, 

By  Works  of  darkoeis  and  nocturnal  wrblig.»<-€a-w»B«,     '' 


•) 
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It  is  a  drenry  Mrinler's  aflemooii.  The  pure  'while  snow 
lies  in  a  thick  crust  on  the  ground  ,  hiding  the  £ace  of  the 
conntrj  from  our  view,  and  Ihe  heavy  clouds  which  rise  like 
mountain^  in  the  northern  sky,  forewarn -the  farmer,  as'  he 
csasta  a  wistful  Jba^k  to  the  heavens  ,  that  therd  ia  yet  inuiob 
snow  to  falK  ..The.  risers; and  ponds  are  completely  sealed 
tip,  and  thchoar-frtist  which  hBS.;cbv«red^everyMtre6t  and 
hedge  ^  fringes  the  'branch^  and  twigs  m  falfyrUke  and.'fan-r 
lastic  shapes.;  The  :grey.  Hase  of  appibacbiiig  night  alroadjr 
begiaa  to  eatelbpe  the  earth,  while, the  sun,  fast  travelling 
towards  the  yecge  of  the  western  sky,  gilda  the  wintry  lan^lt 
cape  .  with  •  its  .  chill  departing  rays.  The  wood-pigeons  have 
left'  the  turnips  upoii  which  tb0y  bi^ve  been  feeding  •  and 
settled  for. the  night  on  the  tall  q01l»  in  the  bedg^-ro^n^  lead'*' 
ifkg  to  the  wood,  the.  larks  and  other  small  birds,  ..pined  ;dnd 
starved,  sit  tnoping  togetbec  with  ruffled  fealheKs;  on!  the'  cold 
bai!d  ground,  and  the  bj^e^tiiig  of  the  sf^eej)- and  lowing  Qf  tb9 
distant  cattle ,  gathering  <ar<pund  the  waggons^  ,aAd  ioldsj  whicb 
eont^n  the  evening  foddf^h  aie- the  only  4e^qnds:.|Ubat  ;b9lBal^ 
i|i;uppi|  the  d^ath-like^stiUl9ess..^f4be::9c«a(a).      : 

In  .the  wood  I  Mtbing,  i*.  hfl^d^  s^y.^  tbn;  biww  firoal;  pf 
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the  carrion  crow,  the  shrill  call  of  the  cock  pheasant  from 
his  roosting  place  in  the  thick  larch  fir,  or  the  rustling  of 
the  dead  leaves  and  branches  as  a  hare  or  rabbit  steals  timidly 
across  the  riding ,  with  so  light  a  step  as  scarcely  to  leave 
the  imprint  of  its  tiny  feet  on  the  snow.  But  a  figure  enters 
the  wood,  and  as  he  casts  his  furtive  glance  around  him,  we 
have  little  difficulty  in  guessing'his  errand.  The  rusty  blood- 
stained fustain  shooting  coat — the  hat«  which  bears  the  marks 
of  many  a  scuffle — the  handkerchief  loosely  tied  round  the 
bare  sinewy  throat-!-the  whole  shabbiness  of  his  outward 
exterior — the  haggard,  but  determined  countenance,  all  bespeak 
the  poacher,  even  were  he  unaccompanied  by  that  half-starv* 
ed,  wiry- haired,  lurcher,  which  follows  noiselessly  at  his 
heels ,  watching  his  every  motion.  He  stops ,  and  having 
carefully  reconnoitred ,  he  takes  from  one  of  the  capacious 
pockets  of  his  shooting  coat  a  short  gun,  which,  for  conveni- 
ence and  concealment,  unscrews  both  in  the  barrel  and  stock, 
and  having  fitted  it  together,  and  loaded,  he  proceeds  down 
the  riding,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  listen  if  any  one 
besides  himself  is  moving.'  The  signal  is  given  to  the  dog, 
which  dashes  into  the  wood,  keeping  within  gun-shot  of  its 
ihaster',  and  hunting  regularly  towards  him.  A  hare  soon 
CTMses  the  track-way,  out  of  shot,- but  the  poacher  well  know- 
ing the  means  Uy  which  it  must  leave  the  wood,  runs  forward 
to  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  ridings  while  the  dog  follows 
mute  upon  the  track  of  the  hare.  The  mati  is  right;  poor 
puss  having  vainly  attempted  io  double  back  to  the  top  of 
the  wood  ,  makes  for  the  open,  and- comes  ont  through  the 
hedge  close  to  him.  He  fires,  and  the  convulsive  start, '  the 
sudden  stagger ,  and  the  drooping  ears',  tell  too  plainly  that 
the  shot  has  told.  The  hare  runs  down  the  hill  across  the 
field  towards  the  opposite  hedge,  leaving  the  track  of  her 
blood*stained  footmarks  on  the  treacherous  snow,  closely  pureo- 
ed  by  the  luireher^  the  poacher  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
ehase  is  but  shiart;  loss  of  blood  ahd  ethadstion  weaken  her 
powers  i  she '  teek  as  she  makes  a  last  vain  effort  to  reach 
the  hedge ;  the  dog  rushes  vn-^they  both  roll  bactc  into  the 
Ihedipe  together,'  and  one  shrHl  cry  {^ociaims  the  death  struggle 


bt«r.  THd  man  thvm  «p  agitated  and  breathleis  by  the 
^lerlion  of  raiming  through  th!e  de^  snow.  Gun  and  hare 
are  soon  hid  in  his  pocket,  and  he  makes  the  best  of  hiswaj 
from  the  field ,  fearful  lest  the  report  of  his  shot  may  have 
alarmed  the  keeper. 

The  shades  of  evening  close  around  the  landscape ,  and 
house  and  wood  are  hidden  from  the  view ,  as  the  poacher 
returns  to  the  village  and  seeks  the  low  beer-house  at  its 
autskirts  where  all  the  village  idlers  and  « neer^do^wells » 
nightly  congnegate,  and  where,  amid  the  damour  of  oaths 
and  boisterous  dininken  revelry,  lawless  depredations  and  deeds 
of  rapine  and  plunder  ar^  planned.  Here,  in  the  chimney 
comer  (his  dog,  which  never  leaves  him,  Ijing  at  his  feet,) 
smoking  in  sullen  silence,  sits  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  He 
takes  but  little  part  in  the  general  conversation,  yet,  whenever 
any  project  is  started,  he  is  always  appealed  to,  and  his  assent 
once  gained  ,  it  is  sute  to  be  carried  out ,  however  wild  or 
h^ardous  its  nature.  He  is  evidently  regarded  by  the  rest  of 
the  con>pany  with  a  kind  of  awe ,  and  his  word  is  law  among 
his  reckless  associates.  After  an  hour  or  so  passed  in  thia 
manner,  the  poacher,  wishing  all  a  surly  good  night,  leaves  the 
house  and  seeks  the  wretched  cottage  where  poverty,  neglect, 
and  desolation  reign  over  all,  and  unlatching  the  door,  and 
groping  his  way  to  the  barren  cupboard  in  the  corner,  he 
strikes  a  light ,  and  now  the  interior  of  the  poacher's  hovel 
is  disclosed  to  view. 

But  little  indication  however  of  the  owner's  calling  is 
displayed ;  one  rusty  flint  lock  gun  hangs  over  the  fire  place, 
and  a  thick  cudgel  or  two  in  the  corner,  are  all  that  would 
raise  a  suspicion.  No,  the  nets,  snares,  and  other  engines 
connected  with  his  lawless  trade,  are  carefully  stowed  away 
out  of  sight,  and  often  have  the  constables  and  keepers  con-* 
fidently  entered  the  house,  armed  with  a  search  warrant,  and 
left  it  again,'  baulked  and  disappointed,  after  a  vain  and 
fmitles^  search.  The  furniture  is  of  the  meanest  description; 
one  old  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  a  rude  pallet  stretched 
out  on  the  floor,  complete  the  inventory.  A  bottle,  half  filled 
with  gin,  and  a  few  short  broken  pipes  on  the  mantel-piece, 
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add  'ib  (be  untidy  appearance  of  the  room;,  and  the  wild 
wintry  wind  whistles  through  the  broken  panes  in  the  casemenl 
with  a  hollow  melancholy  sound.  He  throws  himself  down 
upon  the  bed  in  his  clothes,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  fitful 
broken  slumber,  he  wakes,  starts  up,  and  pulls  aside  the 
ragged  curtain  at  the  window  to  admit  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which  now  rides  in  tranquil  majesty  in  the  clear  blue,  cloudless 
sky,  the  pure  carpeting  of  snow  glistening  in  her  bright  mild 
beam,  giving  an  appearance  as  though  a  myriad  of  diamonds 
strewed  the  ground.  His.  tackle  prepared,  the  poacher  leaves 
the  cottage  quietly,  and  proceeding  up  the  village  lane,  turns 
across  the  fields,  and  wends  his  way  towards  the  cabbages  by 
the  wood  sides,  to  which  the  hares  and  rabbits,  literally 
starved  by  the  inclemency ,  of.  the  weather  and  scarcity  of 
food,  resort  in  droves,  to  seek  a  sc9nty  sustenance  on  the 
cabbage  leaves  and  turnips.  The  nets  and  snares  are  soon 
down,  and  stationing  himself  under  the  wood,  he  gives  the 
signal  to  his  lurcher,  who  does  the  rest.  .  Skulking  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  the  sagacious  dog  runs  in  and  drives 
them  upwards  towards  the  spinny.  Thqy  naturally  make  for 
the  accustomed  runs,  but  these  are  stopped,  and  entangled 
in  the  folds  of  the  net;  one  blow  from  the  poacher's  stick 
puts  an  end  to  their  struggles.  Should  he  be  lucky  enough 
to  avoid  the  watcher,  as  soon  as  his  pockets  or  his  sacks  are 
filled,  he  bends  his  steps  homewards;  and  in  the  bleak  grey 
twilight  of  the  winter's  morn,  the  solitary  forms  of  the  poacher 
and  his  dog  are  occasionally  met  sneaking  up  the  vilhige 
street  by  the  industrious  peasant  proceeding  to  his  daily  toiL 
The  game  is  sent  off  by  the  higgler's  cart,  who,  of  course, 
has  a  share  in  the  proceeds;  and  as  the  poacher's  work  is 
over  for  the  day ,  he  either  idles  away  his  time  at  the  ale- 
house, or  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  (the  winter's  resort  of  all 
the  vagabonds  in  the  parish,)  or  in  skulking  about  the  fields 
under  the  hedge  rows,  here  and  there  planting  a  snare  in^a 
meuse  or  run  if  the  coast  is  clear.  Meet  him  when  or  where 
you  will  there  is  no  mistaking  the  poacher.  The  shy  morose 
look  with  which  he  regards  a  stranger — the  idle  saunter— the 
shabby    appearance — and   the    •  tout   ensemble  >  of   the  man 
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leave  but  lillie  to  goesn.  One  wouM  wonder  how  a  man 
elm  support  himself  by  poaching}  espeeielij  when  in  all 
well  preserved  districts  every  noted  poacher  is  a  marked  roan 
bj  the  keepers,  who  are  generally  pretty  vigilant.  But  this 
query  is  soon  solved.  It  is  only  in  dead  seasons  that  the 
poacher  can  successfnliy  pursue  his  calling,  although  he  is 
ever  on  the  look  out  to  do  a  bit  of  poaching  on  the  sly. 
And  during  the  harvest  and  busy  times  when  work  is  press- 
ing, and  bands  are  scarce,  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  always  find 
employment.  Besides  this,  never  persuade  us  that  the  roan 
who  once  gives  way  to  the  mai^uding  habits  of  the  poacher 
will  confine  his  depredations  wholly  to  the  presence.  The 
hen-roost  and  foUL  possess  equal  attractions;  and  were  there 
as  little  risk  and  punishment  attending  the  crimes  of  burglary, 
and  sheep  stealing,  we  should  much  oftener  hear  of  the 
commission  of  these  offences. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  part  of  our  sketch;  described  the 
most  frequent  and,  perhaps,  the  most  destructive  mode  of 
poaching,  a  mode  by  which  our  manors  are  more  thinned 
than  any  other,  for  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to  the  keeper 
than  snow.  It  is,  however,  the  most  harmless  method,  beings 
almost  always  followed  single-handed.  But  it  is  in  the  night, 
when  a  gang  of  poachers  meet  at  a  chosen  wood ,  and  bid-^ 
ding  defiance  to  keepers  and  watchers,  shoot  the  pheasants 
from  the  perch  close  to  the  very  mansion-house,  that  those 
fearful  conflicts  take  place,,  now,  happily,  but  seldbm  heard  of! 

Let  us  fix  upon  any  dark  night  about  Christmas.  The 
wind  is  boisterous  and  high,  and  when  consequently  the 
pheasants  will  roost  low,  and  the  sound  of  the  guns  be  much 
less  distinct  than  on  a  clear  frosty  night.  The  moon  is  in 
her  last  quarter,  and  ever  and  anon  as  the  dark  wintry  clouds 
roll  over  her  disk,  she  bursts  forth,  for  a  moment,  with  a 
pale  sickly  gleam,  and  shortly  all  Is  dark  again.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  is  either  a  lone  beer-shop^  in  the  neighbotir^ 
hood,  or  should  there  be  no  house  of  c all  at  hand,  a  bay 
stack,  or  old  lime-kiln,  by  the  side  of  the  wood.  Here  the 
poachers  riieet  about  midnight,  frequently  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen^  mme  tew  carrying  guns,  others  saeks,    but 
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all  aroied  Wiih  veapons,  either  of  oflence  or  defence.  Some 
of  the  gang  supply  beer  and  tobacco,  and  vhen  this  is  finished, 
and  the  men  are  well  primed  for  any  lawless  deed,  the j  enter 
Ihe  wood ,  taking  their  beat  in  whatever  direclion  the  wind 
and.  other  circumstances  wil^  allow.  The  wind  blows  10 
hollow  gusts,  sweeping  down  the  narrow  ridings  of  the  wood ; 
the  tall  larch  and  elms  bend  and  shiver  like  reeds  before  the 
blast ,  and  the  voices  of  the  men , '  although  close  together, 
ten  scarcely  be  distinguished  through  the  ceaseless  din  of  the 
storm.  The  gang  forms  itself  into  two  bodies,  the  gunners 
Id  front,  and  proceed  regularly  to  their  work.  The  pheasants, 
driven  down  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  on  such  a  night, 
roost  on  the  lowest  branches  of  the  thick  firs,  and  notwith- 
standing the  pitchy  darkness  which  hangs  overHhe  wood, 
the  experienced  eye  of  the  poacher  soon  catches  sight  of 
them  as  they  sit.  The  work  of  slaughter  now  commences. 
Gta  {follows  gun  in  quick  succession,  and  the  pheasants  ,  as 
aeon'  as  ih$f  fall  crashing  to  the  ground^  are  stowed  away 
In  the  sacjks  of  the  carriers. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  before  the  report  of  a  gun  is  borne 
upon  the  night-breeze  to  the  watcher's  ear^  who  is  shelter- 
ing himself,  onder  a  huge  oak,  from  the  violence  of  the 
storm .  tie  listens ,  another  soon .  succeeds  ,  and  as  he  now 
knows  there  ^an  he  no  mistake ,  the  keeper's  shrill  whistle 
echoes  through  the  wood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  three  or  four 
dark  form^  are  gathered  together.,  holding  «  council  of  war 
s^o  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  The  poachers  are  evidently 
stvQng— *the  firing  is  brisk,  intermingled  every  now  and  then 
with  a  shout  of  defiance,  or  a  warning  signal.  A  measenger 
is  deispatched  to  the  head-keeper's  lodge ,.  who  fads  returned 
home  after  having  planted  the  watchers  |tt  their  stations.  He 
SQon  arrives  with  a  Feinfofcementi  all  armed  with  sticks,  (he- 
only  weapons  allowed  them.  T^io  idea  can  be  y^t  formed  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  poacher's  gang,  but « as.  a  decisive  step 
must  be  taken ,  the  keepers  advance, up  the  riding;  and  at 
the  top ,  one  of  the  poachers ,  who  is  watching ,  gives  the* 
alarm.  Xhey  instantly  form  a  square^  mutual  threats  of 
dfofiance  and  challenges  are  exchanged ,   and  as  the  poachers, 
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of  course,  refyise  to  surrender,  the  keepers  rush  in.  ^It  is 
fearful  0dds  .against  tbem;  the  poachers  muster  above  twelvj?,. 
while  the  number  of  the  keepers  does  hot  exceed  eight* 
and  add  to  this ,  that  nearlj  half  the  poachers  ar^  armed* 
with  guns ,  the  buU  ends  of  which  form  dreadful  we^)0B8. 
But  the  keepers  are  all  good  men  and  true,  and  •  thrice  is  he 
armed,  who  hath  his  quarrel  just* »  For  awhile  the> battle 
r/iges  fiercely;  the  keepers,  who  have  each  a  light  band- 
kerchief  tied  round  one  arm ,  to  distinguish  one  ailother  in 
the.  dark ,  sticking  well  together.  Each  party  is  alfecnateljr 
driven  ^back,  but  in  Ihe  end,,  right  prevails,  and  the  poachers 
are  beaten'  off  the  iSeld,  leaving  three .  of  their  men  prisoners* 
and  most  of  the  game.  But  the  keepers  do  not.  come  off. 
imscathed ;  more  than,  one  bas  a  broken  head  •,  /and  one  -is 
dangerously  wounded  by  a  gunshot ,  fired  by!  a  poacher  as 
they  retreat*  The  prisoners  are  carried  up  to  the  koe4)er's 
house ,  and  in  the  morning,  are  taken  before  a  neighbouring 
justice,  and  in  legal  parlance,  fully  committed  for  trial,  and 
at  the  next  assizes  these  ill-fated  men  are  probably  for  ever 
banished  from  a  land  in  which  ,  bad  they  not  given  way  to 
the  poacher's  marauding  habits,  they  might  have  lived  hap- 
pily and  quietly,  a  credit  to  their  calling,  and  « their  country's 
pride.  » 

Happily  such  scenes  as  the  foregoing  are  every  year  becom- 
ing less  frequent.  Yet  even  now ,  a  season  rarely  passes  in 
our  woodland  districts,  without  one  or  more  of  these  conflicts 
taking  place  i  and  even  ^your  recollection,  although  the  finger 
of  time  as  yet  presses  lightly  on  our  brow,  one  keeper,  and 
more  than  one  poacher  well  known  to  us  ,  have  lost  their 
lives  in  these  midnight  encounters. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  an 
argument  as  to  the  general  jood  or  evil  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Game  Laws,  nor  will  we  discuss  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  game  free  to  all.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  statutes  protecting  it  do  exist,  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  case,  they  surely  claim  the  obedience 
of  the  subject  as  much  as  any  other  laws  that  occupy  a 
niche  in  our  penal  code. 
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Let  DO  one  under  a  mistaken  idea,  defend  the  poacher  on 
the  ground  that  game  is  by  nature  the  property  of  all,  and 
that  the  love  of  sporting  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  hmnaa 
breast,  that  man,  in  every  station  and  every  dime,  will  ran 
any  risk  to  gratify  it.  Viewing  the  crime  in  its  mildest 
light,  we  most  all  acknowledge  that  the  habits  of  the  poacher 
must  inevitably  unfit  him  from  following  the  avocations  im- 
posed upon  his  rank  in  life,  and  we  all  know  when  a  man 
has  lost  his  caste  in  society,  how  diflScult  it  is  ever  (o  regain 
it.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  poacher,  punishment  will 
surely  follow  crime,  and  when  once  a  peasant  has  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  goal ,  he  has  passed  the  first  milestone  on 
the  road  to  ruin.  All,  therefore,  who  consider  the  poacher's 
crime  as  venial  and  light,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  following  lines  of  Scott,  which  will  go  further  io  illustrat- 
ing our  argument  than  all  we  could  write ,  were  we  to  fill 
a  page:  — 

«Tbus  as  In  crowds  the  foul  confngions  pass. 
Leavening  and*  festering  tbe  corrupted  mass ; 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  tnutual  motives  draw ; 
Tlierr  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law. 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous  the  sanle. 
Until  the  revenue  baulked,  and  pilfered  gamc» 
Flush  the  voting  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  darker  villainy  and  direr  deeds. 
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Of  all  the  singular  apparitions  or  visions  that  have  ever 
heen  set  down,  the  vision  of  Charles  XII.  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  curious ,  and  decidedly  the  best  autheaticated 
relation  of  the  kind  on  record  ^  depending  not  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  an  individual,  who,  from  nervous  excitement,  or 
other  mental  morbidness,  might  have  fancied  the  whole  scene, 
and  afterwards  transcribed  bis  waking  dream  in  the  glowing 
terms  of  a  fanciful  imagination,  but  upon  the  concurrent 
authority  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  grave  characters  in 
Sweden,  supported  in  many  of  his  assertions  by  the  concierge 
of  the  palace.  The  original  document  is  still  in  existence, 
and  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  traveller  who  desires  to 
see  it.  The  whole  is  clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  signed 
by  the  King,  his  physician  (Dr.  Baumgardten,)  and  the  state 
porter.  A  note  is  attached  in  his  Majesty's  own  hand-writ* 
ing ,  stating  his  thorough  conviction  that  so  strange  a  vision 
must  have  been  vouchsafed  to  hini  as  a  prophetic  warning, 
and  also  his  desire  that  the  said  document  should  be  preserved 
among  the  Stale  archives,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  pre- 
diction would  ever  be  accomplished.  This  note  hears  date 
some  short   time  before  Charles  was  killed   (as  well  as  I  re- 
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collect  about  1716).  The  complete  fulfilment  of  the  Tisioa 
came  to  pass  in  1792,  above  eighty-six  years  after  its  appear- 
aiice.  As  I  unfortunately  did  not  take  an  exact  copy  of  the 
MS.  when  on  the  spot,  I  can  only  relate  4t  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember ,  changing  however  the.  style  of  the  narrative 
from  the  first  to  the  third  person » 


It  was  a  dark  and  ^.oj^ipy^.ntight. .,  .The  clock  had  struck 
ten.  The  ill-lighted  room  cast  an  addilional  gloom  on  the 
figure  of  Charles  the  Twelflh  as  he  sat  in  front  of  a  huge 
fire  in  his  favourite  saloon  in  the  palace  of  Stockholm.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  him,  over  the  fire-place,  was  suspended 
Ihe  picture  of  his  Queen,  with  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
had  just  been  disputing,  and  how  sat  in  silent  discontent, 
mentally  comparing  the  charming  form  which  hung  before 
him  with  the  now  less  beautiful  figure  of  her  Majesty,  only 
breaking  his  sullen  silence  by*  occasionally  muttering  tome 
curse  en  her  altered  temper. 

When  the  King  was  in  these  moods  he  was  always  closely 
attended  by  his  physician,  Baumgardten.  The  re-action  in  a 
mind  so  buoyant  as  that  of  Charles  ,  being  proportionately 
dangerous,  it  was  often  feared  he  might  commit  suicide;  so 
the  doctor  always  remained  near  to  him  ,  seeking  for  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  draw  his  mind  back  to  livelfer  themes, 
to  arouse  him  from  the  dreadful  mental  prostration  to  which 
he  was  subject. 

On  the  evening  in  question  Baumgardten  had  sat  patiently 
for  about  an  hour,  alternately  watching  his  Majesty,  and  the 
storm  which  was  raging  outside.  But  neither  the  view- of 
the  sullen  monarch  ,  nor  the  opposite  wing  of  the  palace, 
which  formed  the  grand  hall,  where  the  state  trials  and  similar 
events  took  place,  could  afford  much  amusement  to  the  tired 
son  of  iGscuIapius ,  who  finding  his  patience  begin  to  wear 
out,  suddenly  started  np,  and  began  pacing  the  room  up  arid 
down  ,  in  the  same  manner  that  mariners  pace  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  vessel  at  sea,   occasionally  stopping  at  the  window 
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id:  look  oul  on  tbe  black  and  gloomy  pile  of  bnildinj^  I  .'iiave 
mentioned. 

Sudd^yhe  flavted  back,    « Great  beaveas,  8ire!» 
'  riiSijenee.!ir»  growled  ^e  King,  .    :  ;    .    > 

The  doctor  took  i  two  more  turnjs  across  tho  chamber.  At 
lengih  he-  could  eontaia  himself  no  longer. 

« What  is  this  exitraordinarj  appearance  ?  Please  jonr  ma- 
jMtf  eolne  ^tra^ge  event  is. . talking  place  in  the  hall  of  justfce.  •• 

«Hold  your  tongue,  sir,,  o^  I  shall  command  you  to  quit 
Ihe  rootnii  replied  the  mon^urclbi^  who  felt  much  annoyed  at 
these  interruptions  to  his  reverie,  and  which  he  believed  arose 
from  a  mere  desire  to  arouse  him  from  his  meditatioi;is. 

The  doctor  paused,  but  after  awhile  c;uriosity  got  (he  upper 
band  of  his  beMer  .judgment,  and  walking  up  to  the  King,  he 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  the  window, 

Charles  looked  up,  jmd  as  he  did  so  beheld  to  his  great 
amazement' the  window!  of  the  opposite  wing  brillianlly  illu- 
minated. -In  an  Instant  all  his  gloom,  his  apathy  vanished^ 
He  rushed  to  look  out.  The  lights  streamed  through  the 
amall  panesv  illaininattng  all  the  intermediate  court-yard.  The 
•haidows  of  persons  moving  to  an4  fro  were  clearly  discernible. 
The  King  looked  inquisitively  at  the  dpctor.  At  fii^st  be  sus- 
pected it  to  be  a  tiiick  to  entrap  him  fr^jm  his  indulgence  in 
noodihess.  He  read,  however,  fear  too  legibly  written  in.  the 
coHpti^nanee  of  tbe  :pbysician  to  persevere  in  the  notion^ 
r]jhe.£ing:rlmd:<bis.doetoff  eMfhanged  g]an<?es  of  strange  and 
portentous  meaning*.,; •  Charier, «  ho^ever^  first  recovered,  and 
affsQiiiig  to-  feel  no  awe»  turned: to  Baumgardten« 
:« Who  baa  dared  to  eause  tbe  grand  hall  40  be  lighted  up?» 
be  ez^kimed;  «and  who  are  they  who,  without  my  permis- 
aion,.  have  entered  it?  . 

:•  Tber  trembling,  physician  pleaded  his  utter  ignorance. 

•  Go  instantly  and  call  tbe  state-porter  hither  J  ■ 

Aaiimgardten  .obeyed, .  and  returned  with  the  terrified  me- 
niaU  to  whom»  howevi^i,  be  bad  not  ^MMnmunic^ted  the  reason 
for  bi«  beingr  teM  for^  .;bitt  who,  nevertheless,  was  sadly 
^rmed  at  being  summofaed  before  hit  royal. meatev  at;  (his 
taueualfibour.'      1      i.-^is    /     ■•  ..,,..,      ',...- 

▼et.  IV.  ^  -^30 


n^Sh^^y  iit6  k^y  df  the  efaMni  MnfU  . detemdbd  Ftbto 
King,  in  a  voice  of  unsuppressed  anger. 

« Here,  sire,  «•  replifed  Ihe  gervil<Jr,  InMiliKly  prodticUig  it. 

Charles  started  with  surprise,  but  4idcl)y  recovering  him- 
self, asied,  «r  To  -whom  have  you  dfforded-  tfcie  Uso  of  this  li*y?  » 

« To  none,  your  Majesty.     It  has  nevrif  !efi  my  dde. » 

•  Who,  then,  have  you  giten  adniiwidn  to?» 

.to  no  one,  sire.  The  dMH  of  the  e^ttsm  wing  faihre )a«t 
keen  opened  for  hi  leait  teh  days. »  ;'  ^  - 

'    •  Cowld  any  one  cntbr  without  yoAr  knoWfed^  by  a  wconi 
key  t)r  entrance  ? » 

•  Impossible,  sire.  There  arfe  thfr^  locks  to  open  kcfcre  ad- 
xnissioh  could  be  giihe'lli  Th«^  Wntry  would  alldw  none  to 
pass  in  Without  iby  acootait>«flyiDg  thbuK- ;  Wo  bufhaoi  beuif 
could  possibly  g^  in..^     :  ,   .  •  .        ! 

n  Look  there,  tbeii,  and  tell  tne  the  meaning  of  those  «gh»s? . 
tajrtdly  detnanded  thcl'Ring,  wht  stiddenljr  withdteW.  the  co»* 
Cain  he  had  pur|)osefy  let  fitt  fidfore  theeritiance  of  Ami  cdiir 


the  poor  man  slired  for  k  I(rf4iri4«t,  «tad  gmi>Mig'  for  htttAt, 
totally  feedlesg  of  Ihe  ptesel«8  of  his  ftbjwty,  fel  back  into 
a  chair  =#hich  steofd  Ileal- kita.        ii   •     .         '     i       : 

« Artec,  arise  ; '  I  see  yoo  hfcvti  had  nA  Siknd  14  Aift  iMxa^ 
affaifi-'  aaiM  t?w  King,  in  a  imiMffr  "toifc.  .'Gfct  a  iMlen 
inslanfl^v  ahd  ticeonlpaiiy  «sr  «*  ihfe  boilflio^l  ■  W©  irill  fu 
rottud  IhrWgfc  lh*  oeutre  «f  the  palacb.  firt«lb«fiiol,  Kbw- 
ever,  a  wmWe!  ^1  aay  onfe  j' but  i»ft->ick.  *■       -  '='     •-:  '•".     . 

^n  five  milWieS  tootb  ih*  trii>'^r«'>»»  /OUfe,  iaiid  »i«h"*i- 
rited^at  -fli^  <!bOi-.*  Whibh  Ihe  fert|r=*»ir*d  Uwlfe^Wfhff  «er- 
TiWr'to  opeA.  ■  "ti^i  did  'fs  •••ttife  trilHahtr  light  stWwiiMtt  upwl 
the  group.  The  affrighted  porter  insUntly  fled,  whikr  Chariei, 
follow^  by  Batiingardten,  boWly  stepped  into  AeWjoMi  thohgh 
his  blood  ran  coM  a*  he  perceived^  il  filled'  wfth  a  hiiip*  as- 
settlbiagc  M=  ktai^Ws  and  nobles  sap«-bly  amyefl,  *'hase  firtes, 
though  he  dai^i  **»*«*''»«  "«*  B4w»garA«A  oeald  disliiKJtly 
(Jaich.  -TKjy  'wereHn  MaWdi  as  ifla  sRite-WJri  «M'||oil«jJ  »ttv 
•  the  Mifc'«fl4««f8  8«(  4n  gWoihy»^iaenc«v  -as.'W**  *«■  iwottf^ 
ferior  officers   moved   noiselessly   about.     Presen*iy.;Uk<'WOid 
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« Guilty »  seemed  to  breathe  through  the  room.  A  shorty  a 
solemn  pause,  and  a  door  behind  a  temporary  scaffold  open- 
ed, and  three  men  appeared,  men  apparently  of  rank,  bound 
and  prepared  for  execulion.  They  wire  followed  by  the  heads- 
man, and  others  bearing  the  block,  die.  Not  a  word  was  ut- 
tered, —  not  a  movement  shook  the  assembled  judges.  The 
principal  criminal  laid  dfwq*  his^^^jefwl^pii  the  block,  and  the 
next  instant  it  rolled  from  the  scaffold,  and  actually  struck 
the  foot  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

At  this  juncture  every  light  disappeared.  The  King  called 
loudly  for  assistance  to  secure  the  persons  who  had  thus  as- 
sembled, and  committed  violenee  beneath  the  royal  roof.  Be- 
fore ^he  had  time  to  do  so  twice,  the  frightened  porter  rushed 
in,  attended  by  several  officers  of  the  household,  and  servants 
bearing  torches.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  vision  remained.  Eve- 
rything was  in  its  proper  place.  The  very  dust,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate,  rested  on  the  furniture.  Every 
d6er  was  weilfa^tdned  ;-*rrScaffoUv  blocjf.^ .  Qri«MAal,..and  ju/dges, 
all  w»ere.gdnei  ;    .  -  ,  , 

'  One '.  oily  token  remained  tp  bea^  pu^.  the  actual  scene 
wifalcb  bad  taken  plate.:  A  lar^e ; drop  of  blood  b^d  stained 
the  stocking  .of  the  Jliilg,  exactly  pn  the  spot  against  which 
the*  traitor's  head  bad  rolled. 

The  next  day  tbe  record  was  drawn  up  from  which  this 
oketeb  is  taken. 

•«  In  i792,  Ankeratrom  and  his  two  principal  accomplices  justly 
snfiered  death  for  the  murder  of  their  sovereign,  Gustavos  the 
Third,  King  of  Sweden. 
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WooLWtcB  I>0€K  Yabd.— OiU  of  the:  best  pieces  of.  gramCe 
masonry  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  now  executing.at  this^dock*- 
yard,  in  the  construction  of  the  new  drj 'dock,  it  is  Jiailt 
with  blocks  of  granite  of  large  dknensiohs,  laid  in  ridiACiHf 
courses,  and  worked  with  great  precision,  and  baomier  (kecs* 
ed.  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto  are  the-  ooiilractors  to^  itfhoai 
this  work  is' intrusted  uhdeff  the  direction  «ild  BuperinteoNience 
of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burgess.  A  powerful  steam-engine  bjr 
B<)ulton,  Watt,  and  Co.  has  been  erected  for  the  puqM>se:of 
withdrawing  the  water  withma  Very  limited  time  when-:  ves- 
sels are  docked  to  be  examined.  Some  idea  maj  bei  foniiel 
of  the  magnitude  and  complete  arrangement  of  the  new  dock 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  docked,  ships  of  equal  dimensions  to  the 
Trafalgar,  of  120  guns,  and  that  the  volume  of  water  requi- 
site to  float  vessels  of  that  size  could  bj  the  power  of  the 
steam  engine  be  completely  withdrawn  into  the  basin  at  high 
water  or  into  the  river  at  ebb  tide  in  about  20  minutes,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  vessel  examined  being  found  sound  and 
not  in  want  of  any  repairs  she  might  again  enter  the  river 
ready  for  service  without  losing  a  tide.     These  are  improve- 


MiMft'fAtctekritf  of*dioT^tti<»tit  wUldli '^Sttdnoe  faft  to  proYO 
gi^al''lMl^r(M^ier  fo  the  eoulitty  inlAie'et^fat  6f  war^tb*any 
forti^  Powe^  4*1* a  future  period.  Tlie^<eDg{tie  connected  iritb 
thtt  dl^idbck  bas  been  eretrt^  'hi  st^^Mdaom&  tfofd^  substan- 
tially eoilstnrcted  bdlding^  and  oli  the  top  an  iron  tank  haif 
Him  placed'  capable  ^  containing  •  I'M  tiina'  of  ^^kter,  anfd 
i^hicb  will  alilray»  be  kept  fcrltfn  case  of  abddents  frbm  fitW 
al  the  ^hd' of  thd^'jrard  in  %hkb  it  i^  Mtuate. 

I,.  La  Y;?«Di5'«T4fj  -.Whs^t  have  you  dj9ne  ip  Jone»?  said  Tbowp* 
son  to. Smith :  <i.He  does  nothing  but.  abuse^yoiL*  and  iiyimedia-* 
tcly  begf(n  to  relate  an  infinity  of  bitter  sp^qches,  which  wpulf} 
|iaye  irritated  anybody  but  Sioith ;  who  ^quits  the  roain,  ^^^ 
l^t^rn^  in  a  -q[Q|^rter  of  ai^  hp^r  :.  « I  ^aye  got  my  f^yenge !» 
cries  Smitbvei^uUing}y.  a  Wl^at^.jiai^ejoja  hprse>wbij\pe^  hini?.* 
fNo,  my  good  fellow,  I  have  borrowed  L.50  of  him.  > 

.Prof*  VignQ]e$.exhil)ited  some  •specimens  of  newly  inyented 
carpet  tapestry ^, .  ,He  explained  that  these  works  were  made 
9i^*t|pe  pr^^ciple.,  q(,  l^e  ancient  mosaics,  being  composed  of 
ilipumer^ble  transyerse  sections  of  woolen  threads.  No  pajntr 
ing,  -no  colouring  was  used  ;  all  the  effect  was  produced  by 
ends  of  worsted  about  '/^  of  an  inch  long  standing  rerlically, 
oiic  end  being  sben,  and  the  other  cemented  by  India  rubber 
to' a  cloth..  The  ^xaict  operation  ^ks  yet  a  secret,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  two  frames  of  fine  wire  or  pi^rforated  zinc  (some 
with  even  4dOO  pefforhtibns  in  aii  inch) 'Vere  placed  oyer  eacti 
Otter \ Exactly  verlicailyVlW  distance  fietii^  onfy*  regulalerf  by 
y1i6  heigfti'of  0ie"'room;  in  the' present  instance  he  believed 
atdut  five  feet,  the  picture  to  be.  copied,  lieing  then  traced 
on  the  top  side  of  the  upper  frame,  a' Vorknian  passed  threads 
of  dyed  wool  through  tlie  corresponding  boles  in,  the  top  and 
bottoip' frames,  of  cbiirs^,  as  in  tapestry,  '  varying  his  shades 
and  colours  iihtil  hie  is  satisfied  with  (h^  effect ;  this  he  can 
judge;ot' by'TooRihg  down  oii  \ht  upp^r  ends  of  the  threads^ 
althdiign  to  a't^'^rson  looking  at  ^'espac^  between  the  t'rames, 
diere  seems. 'only  a'  confiJise.d  and' 'cpmpact  mass. of  worsted. 
when  Hie  woi%m'an'is  ssitisfied",  (he  uplpe^  en^s  of  the  threads 
are  covered  witb_  India   rubber   cement,    and  a  cloth  is  laid 
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firipl J  adhere  to  tlii^  iclotji.  Bj.  ma^ns  Qf  ^  sbw^^foi^Vl- 
stnunent,  the  .entire  via^iof  thrc)»ds.isiiQ^:C»it  Aiwigh  tiM»^ 
T^F^ly  af  about  y,  Qf  pin  in/Qh  from  the  .dothi  «i|d.)thi|i!  pn^H 
^ef^  heiag  repeated,  »  fnssjb^  copy  is  ohiainei  fr^in  /?3r^ry  y^ 
ff  an  inch  -.  In  Uie  pnmnt  -fra^tea,  beiiyg  fi^ye  C^t  apart*  ^8A 
Copies  can  be  cylt,  jand  aa  t^epre  is  119  lij|iU.  to  ihp  distaffC^f 
except  the  height,  of  the  apavt9)0i||,  (hp^y^nija  o^  cppi^.,ip%y 
be  taken  of  each.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  invention, 
boiriever  ingenfous,  would 'be  too  expensive  td  be  purchased 
etc^pt  in  solitary  instances  as  specimens  of  curious  art:  but; 
Irom  the  facility  of  reprc^doction,  this  ftibric  was  likely  to 
6e>Ae  fnfo  general  use  for  carpets,  rugs,  curtainsV  tafble'and 
chair' c6'viers,  &c.;  for  carpets  and  rugs  it  couTdb^  made  with 
a  longer' nap,  so  as  to  giv^' ahy' degree  of  sobslamie. 

— A  well  known  scapegrace,  wishing  to  rally  a  friend  who 
htQ  a  morbid  horror  of  death,  asked  him,  a^  ^hey  were  pas- 
Iring  a  country  church  during  the  performance  of  a  funeral, 
whether  the  tolling  bell  did  not  put  him  in  mind  of  his  latter 
end.— '«No^  but  the  rope  does  of  your^s, »  was  the  caustic 
reply.  '^  \ 

St.  R01.LOX  Chiiinet. — This  chipney  is  now  finished.  This 
extraordinary  work  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson,  the  able  engineer.  Tha  ex.treinf 
height,  from  the  ground  to  the  copestone,  is  4i&0  A.;  and, 
rising  from  a  base  forming  the  highest  table-land  of  the  city, 
^he  4talk  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  the  surrounding 
pounl^y.  .Jn  relative  height,  independent  of  the  elevation  oJT 
its  basei  it  is  little  ivferior  to  the  loftiest. superstructures  in 
the  world  ;  in  absolute  height,  it  towers  into  the  air  incom- 
parably higher.  The  great  pyramid,  Cheops,  rises  b98  ft.; 
but  this  includes  a  base  of  150.  The  Strasburgh  Cathedral 
is  47&;  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome  from  ^ound  to  pinnacle,  450^ 
being  exactly  the  altitude  of  the  monstre  chin^ney;  St»  Paul's, 
in  London,  370.  The  base  of  the  chimney  under  ground  is 
(6  fl»  in  diameter  \  at  the  ground  &P  ;  and  at  the  top  13  ft. 
6  in. . 


.'WiKULiMMk^    r  m 

•oJOr  -a  onnt  kmu'  vtAM  of  ABmsmw  Ertgi au^  'By  Dr. 
fMgHer^  »1F  iing^v''  .i  •  j  ;<» 

This  boiia«l«:ia  liofhtiig'  more  than  cloguif.  with 'the  opfpi 
site  band  thie  ihostrll  from  ^Heh  the  bhydd  iloiws,  ^si^hiletiis 
»rm>  of'ithe' skiriei  mde  is  raised  perpeiidieulavly  above;  tbm 
head.  1h|  ev^rjiiabtmiceiii  which  he  has  had  recouUse  :to  ihil 
mektik  Anting  lAe  past  three  years  Mr.  NegHer  has  alwajf« 
Ibtttid  thsit  it  siifi^elided  (he  hemorHM^ : .  a  fact  of  wfaiofa^be 
OtttM  the  fbllorwipf  etplanalion. 

'  When  '^i.  person  •  dfrand's  ia  the  ordktary  pckstiire^  Witb^litt 
Hi^nijS  iiai»g{iig  doti'ti,  the  feree  needed  td  jiropet  thfe  bldi»d 
tbrcKigta  faia  upper  exlnjmitfea  is  about  half  thiit  which  would 
be*  required  if  his  arm^^re  raised  perpendicularly  4ib6vebii 
head.  But  since  the  force  which  sends  the  blood  through 
the  carotid  arteries  is  the  same  as  that  which  causes  it  to  cir- 
culate through  the  brachial  arteries  ,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  mere  position  of  the  arms  above  the  head  to  stimulate 
the  heart  to  increased  action ,  it  is  evident  that  a  less  vigorous 
circulation  through  l^e  carotids  must  result  from  the  increased 
force  required  to  carry  on  the  circulation  through  the  upper 
extremities. 

Two  CHAPTEBS  OP  RoMAifCK.  In  Hook's  droll  story  of « Max- 
well,- the  herq»  .who  is  the  ,^i^  qf,.,a.snrae9n,  protects  a 
young  lady  of  romantic  disposition  from  an  imminent  danger. 

•  My  deliverer ! »  she  cries  in  a  transport  of  gratitude.  « By 
Jove ! »  says  a .  Sslcetiona  ^ friend  \(o  the ,  pveux  cbfeVali^  :  « she 
takes  you  for  your  father ! « 

A  novel-reading  girl  fell  into  a  ri^r,  and  when  in  great 
peril  of'"«lob  AiA  ot'^Wrfer,'*  was  dragged  out  by  a  brave 
and  skilful  swimmer.  As  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  she  ex- 
pressed her  firm  determination  to  marry  her  •  brave  preser- 
ver. "  « Impossible  cried  her  father  :   •  What,  is  he  not  young?  • 

•  Yes!» — 1  Handsome?* — « Extremely. » — iWhy  not  then?»— 
■  It  was  ^  Newfoundland  dog. » 

A  aaiSLT  BOiB.  Madame  du  Deffand  said  of  a  man  who 
drawled  out  hia  worda  in. an  intolerable -manner  :  iJL  woniler 
he  is  iiol'ttoMtf^ td'-deiUB'Wilh^ hivoim  talking i»  •  ^^ ^ '' >'< 


^  % 


Stucco  Buam  GsiiiMr.-— We  haYe  examinei  tme  ^padoiem 
of  this  cement  upon  plaster,  slate,  and  wo^«>  !ll  kas  all  the 
appearance  of  atooe^  and  forms  a- complete  impermeable  coat* 
iag,  and  sitsmetis  IIm  combined  purpose  of  boUi  paint  and  ce* 
ment ;  k  is  nmuifadiired  and. sold  in  a  fluid  -state, -like  wbite 
lead,  and.  wben  us^d  it  is  mixed  with  sand^iin  ibe  ptfopoHioil 
of  .3  of  Che  latter  to  1  of  the  former,  and  laid  upoA  brick* 
wDrb  in  the  usual  manner.'  If  used  upba  brick,:  it. ''requires 
about  7  lb.  of  the  fluid  cement;  and  if  mpon  piastel*  about 
4:lb;3«it  is.  sold  at-lSai  per  cwt.;  Fbr  4amp 'siUiaLions,  ^and 
fof  walls  exposed  to  a  soutb-western  aspect  in  the  country  ^r 
bti  the  sea  side,  it  will  be  invaluable.  Specimeii^  may  M 
aeen  at  the  Bernasconi  Gallery,  Chenies-atreet,  BedfordHN|uai6. 
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,'i  ^hf^  f)^  public  bas  devoured  thf|  acenesy  characters,  ^nd 
djaloffn^  io'thjis  book,  it  vill  be  time  enouffh.  to  award  to 
^  Boil'  his  peculiar,  place  ameiig  the  English  tourists  to  Anije^ 
rica.  For  the  present,  then,  we  merely  offer  ourselves  as 
^asters^ — extracting  from  this  eagerlj-e?[pected  book  as  capfousr 
\j  a^Ume  and  spa^ce  will  allow,  i  an^  leaving  criiicisni:  for 
some  future  d4y... 

Mavf  will  be  iurioua  to  see  horn  one  A>  masfe^ljrand-  mi- 
Rtlte  iaf  his  portriiitlire  "^  of  ttftra  Jirmaj  deals  witli  the  perils 
<^f  (he  deep.  If pr  tl|e  gr^ttfl<i^titin  bf  their  curiosity,  ^^  will 
give  al^agment  of  (wo  from  t  the  voyage  out.  •  In  the  first* 
i  party  on  board  the  tender  are  rapidly  nearing  the  Sritan': 
nia  steamier »  which  is  lyii^  , not ,  far  from  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Memay  ;•*•    •.-   -.    .  .  .    .  -.v 
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-iuA|id_thi8re.€h«,UL  M  ^jtfifcftEfi  turBcdlla  irliare-«li«  Kes^  <iliiily 
discernible  through  the  gathering  fog  of  the  eariy  winler  afternoon; 
every  fioger  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction ;  and  murmurs  of  in- 
terest and  adniiration—as  *  How  beauliful  she  looks!"  'How  trial 
she  is!'— are  heard  on  every  side.  Even  the  lazy  genflenian,  with 
his  hat  on  one  side  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  who  has  dispens- 
ed so  much  consolation  by  inquiring  with  a  yawn  of  another  gentle- 
man whether  he  is  *  going  across'-as  if  it  were  a  ferry -even  he 
condescends  to  look  that  way,  and  not  his  head,  as  who  should  say 
'Pl0  l/<sraKe  .?l)WrM4<^;.::4^Ml  «veni  .kelsfig^/Lortf'Blirkiyf'fc 
his.  nod,  included  half  so  much  as  this  lazy  gentleman  of  might  who 
has  made  the  passage  (as  every  body  on  board  has  found  out  alrea- 
dy;  it's  impossible  to  say  how)  thirteen  times  without  a  single  acci- 
dent! There  is  another^ p^st^^ffg^r^ "rei'y  imtrh  wrapped  up,  who  has 
been  frowned  down  by  the  rest,  and  morally  trampled  upon  and 
crushed,  for  presuming  to  inquire  with  a  timid  interest  how  long  it 
is  since  the  poor  President  went  down.  He  is  standing  close  to  the 
lazy  gentleman,  a*d  saj-^'wJtW'a'fnlkil  ismile  th^t  he  believes  She  is 
a  very  strong  Ship ;  to  which  the  la/y  j;entleinnn,  looking  first  in 
his  questioner's  eye  and  then  very  hard  in  the  wind's,  answers  un- 
expcctedly  and  on.mously,  that  She  need  be.  Upon  this  the  lazy 
gentleman  instmtly  falls  very  tow  in  the  popular  estimation,  and 
the  passengers,  with  looks  of  defiance,  whisper  to  each  other  that  he 
is  an  ass,  and  an  impostor,  and  clearly  dun  t  know  afcylhing  at  all 
about  it. » 

In  Ihe  next  extract  the  imposture  of  « the  lazy  gentleman .. 
will  be  seen  in  all  its  true  colours.  After  half-a-dozcn  very 
ViVid  jia^^l^'^^Wfeli '^ififl''*^  lhbs«;vfflM  S«id<  to 


".A.  heavy  gale  ,ot  wind    came  siowiy  up  "M""-:^  .  Vj^.r   ":'"^< 
rt«lU^eniysolit,    and^.rigedwl.y.   8^/^^ttatty  inc.M^^^ 
ittJrnl%''Ai4i^VhAn^   yrflfed-fb^a*,  liWr  a^imi^  b«V,rd'lilWiUghtI 
There  was  something    in  the  unn;ilural    repose    of.'thWt  iWlt*lafll*ite 

tfcjQ  aB«r.  g»tW»«figi  9£'  th«.st»r«i,  .w  htrtwniiw^ly^^b^rM^  •»Jfr«- 


ncv 
Iia( 


aWirt, 'bnd'tVUfffi  Tl  re.Wtniy  aui  seem  umuu.t  .«  ""'"•  'r  r,;"! 
#ddfei'kili4i-<^'tf..9«lfiiJg"artuat'  tei^SgMn^t^  ^di«rtui*edi  '<.'i!Witf<»Wpt>H«^ 
over  and  going  down.     But  what    the  agitation  of  a  steam-teiJirtJ'iK 
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Oifi^iiMdtwfailer^  higbtriiil  iH«  wlldn/ltkvtili)  M  i(/iim^bible  ¥^ Villi 

oillior'isidei  in;  Ui«'  waves,  with  het'  m^filBd'if^\ilg  Intd  ih^,  tim 
flMkU'  spi'ingiiig  up  again,  Aie  rolls  over  ooMhe 'othdr'^fide/'tinftr  a 
lieavy  sea  s(rikes  h^r-  with  the  noise  of  a' hundred  "gresit'^tifisf,'  aiid 
baj^ -her  l>ack-»*ibal2  she  stops,  and  istii<i(gers>,  and  ^hiv^s','  as  thtftigli 
ttano^  and  fhen^  'With'sK  violent  throbbing  at  li^r  hesirt,  darts'*Bii- 
ward  like  a  monster  goudcd  into  madness^'  1t»t  be  h'ekleri  down,  and 
battered,  and  cru.Nh^, •  and  leaped  on  bj,,lhf:  angrj  se^.—  that  thun- 
der, lightning,  hail*,  and  rain,  and  wind,  are  all  in  fierce  contentioif 
for  the  mastery —that  every  plank  has  its  groan,  every  nail  its  shriek, 
and.'every  drop  of  water  in  the  great>  ocean  ils  ho^>iVi^  *vbie^is 
nothing.  To' say  that  all  is  grand,  and  all  'appallfng  arid  hdrrible  iii 
the  JasI  degree,  is  nothing.  Words  cannot  express'  it.  TfiongYrti 
Qdoiio^ .  convey  it.  Only  a  dreaiti  can  call  it  tip'  again,  in  all  its'f^ryi 
sage,  and. passion.  And  yet^,  in  the  very 'midst  of^  these  lerrbr'^;  i 
was  placed  in  a  situation  so  eiquisitdy  ridiculous,  *that  evdn  ihen'^I 
had  as  strong  asetise  of  its  absutxlity  as  I  have  now:  and  couM'no 
more  help  laughing  than  I  can  at  any  oih^r  comical  incident,  hit p*^ 
pening' under  .circumstances  the  mobt  favourable  W  its  ehfriimefat: 
iiiboutt midnight  we  shipped  a  sea,  which  forced  its  way  through  ih^ 
skylights,  burst  open  the  doors  above,  and  cnmef  raging  and  r daring 
down  into  the  ladies'  cabin,-  to  the- unspeakable  ronsternatioTr  of  nry 
Wtifeaod  a  liltJe  •Scotch  lady-«-who,  by  the  wtiy,  had  previously  sent 
ft  message  to  the  raptaiik  by  the  stewardessi,  t^questlng  him,  with 
hec  compliments,  to*  have  a  st^el  ronductor  immediately  attabhed  tb 
the  top  of  every  mast,  and  to  the  chimney,  in  order  that  the  shtti 
might  not  be  struck  by  lightning.  They,  and  the  handhnfslid  before 
mentioned,  being  in  such  ecstacies  of  fear  that  1  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  with  them,  I,  naturally  betU^tight  myself  of  some  restorative 
or  comfortable  cordjal ;  and  no.thii^  ^^(^r.  occurring  to  roe,  at  th(5 
moment,  than  hot  brandy- and -wiil^r,  I'lprpcpred  a  tumbler-full  with* 
out  delajr. '  It  beihg  impossible  to  stand  or  sit  without  holding  on. 
they  were  all  heaped  together  in  one  corner  of  a  long  [sufa— a  fix- 
tui\e  extending  eritirelyaclrois  the  cabift^^^^fwhere  they  clung  to  each 
other  inrnqmentavy  expectation  of  being  drowned.  When  1  approach* 
ed  ;this  place  with  my  spebific*,  and 'was  about  to  administer  it 
Vitb.many  consolatory  expressionsi  to.  the  nearest  sufferer,  what  was 
my  dismay  to  see  them  all  raU  slowly -down  to  the  other  end!  And 
when  I  staggered  tq  that  end>  and.  held  otit  the  glass  oiice  more^ 
how  immensely  baffled'were;my;  good.iatentions- by  the  shipr  giving 
another  lurch,  and  their  a\I  rollmg  back  again .'  I  suppose  I  dodg* 
ed  them  up  and  down   this  sofa  for  at  Ijsast  a  quarter  of  an  h^ur^ 


ifHV^t  reacbtng' tbpnDi  oikce :  «n4  bj  Ifae  Itme  I  did  oKtch  tbeai,  tke 
lirandy-and-w^terwa* diminished,  l>y  coosraDt  spilling,  tea  te«-6poo»* 
ful.  Ta. complete  tlie  groupi  it  ii  oeces&arj  to  recognise  in  ibis  di»* 
poncerJed  dodger,  a  very  pale*  individual,  who  had  shaved  his  heard 
^d  brushed  his  bair«  last^  at  Liverpool :  and  whose  only  articles  of 
^r^3s  (linen  not  includ''d)  were  a  pair  of  dreadnought  trousers;  • 
b^ue  jacket,  formerly  admired  upon  (he  Thames  nt  RichnM]^;  aD 
Itockirjgs;  and  one  b|ipper,» 

'  tf  ere  is  a  specimen  of  the  incidenls  of  the  to  yager's  daily 
Kfe  : — 

fA$.t9  daily  news,  there  is  no  dearth  of  that  commodity*  This 
passei^er  is  reported  to  have  lost  fourleeti  pounds  at  Vingt-et-un  ia 
ihe  saloon  yesterday  ;  and  (hat  passenger  drinks  his.  bottle  of  chain* 
pagne  every. day,  and  how  he  does  it  (being  only  a  clerk},  nobody 
fcnows.  The  head  engineer  has  distinctly  said  th^t  there,  never  was 
fuch  tinies-r-mei»niug  weather "*-aild  four  good  bands  are  til,  and  h»v« 
given  in,  dead  beat.  Several  berths  are  full  o4'  water,  and  all  tho 
Cpbins  are  leaky.  The  ships  cpokv  secretly  swigging  damaged  whis* 
Ley«  has  been  found  drunk :  and  has  been  played  upon  by  the  fire* 
f^ngine  until  quite  sober.  A'U  lh«  ste^ratds  have  fallen  down  slaici 
at  varions  dinner-Umes,  iind  go  about  with  planters  in  various  pla* 
ces.  The  baker  is  ill,  and  so  is  the  pastry-cook.  A  new  man,  hor- 
ribly indisposed,  has  been  required  to  fill  the  place  of 'the  latter  o^ 
ficer ;  and  has  been  propped  and  jammed  up  with  empty  casks  in  a 
little  house  upon  deck,  and  commanded  to  roll  out  pie-rrust,  which 
be  protests  (being  highly  bilious)  it  is  death  tu  him  to  look  at.  News! 
A  dozen  murders  on  shore  would  lack  the  interest  of  these  slight 
incideMts  at  sea.  • 

The  Britannia  lay  to  at  Hatifax  for  seven  hoars,  gmng 
Mr.  Dickens  an  opportnnity  of  assisting  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislative  Council  ;  but  his  debut  in  Ainer|^a  ivas  made  at 
Boston,  as  follows  :— 

•  The  indescribable  interest  with  which  I  strained  my  eyes,  as  the 
first  patches  of  American  soil  peeped  like  molehills  from  the  green 
iea,  and  followed  them  as  they  ^welled,  by  slow  and  almost  (jnper- 
ccptible  degrees,  into  a  conlmuous  line  of  coast,  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. A  sharp  keen  wind  blew  dead  against  os  ;  a  hard  frost 
prevailed  on  shore;  and  the  cold  was  most  severe.  Yet  the  air  was 
so  intenselv  clear  and  dry  and  bright,  that  the  temperature  was  not 
only  endurable,  but  delicious.  How  I  remained  on  deck,  staring 
about  me  until  we  came  alongside  the  dock,  and  how,  though  I  had 
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httdi  m'  many  ey^s  «»:Argas,.  l'9k»Uid.li«^e<lBid  thewiAlf  yfMeoptd^ 
tmi  all  empUyed  on  new  objectA— are  Joptca  wbiich  I  irili  not  prdw 
loj^  this  cbnptdr  to  di«ciusai     Neit^ev    will  I  more  than  hint  at  vaj 
fokieigDer»)ike.  iiMtflake,  is  mpposing  that!  a -/party  of  most' active  peit^ 
seat,  who  scrambled  o^iboiird  ait  the  peril: of  tiieir  lives  as  wc  ap^ 
proaehed  the  wharfs   were  aewsnien^i  answeriiig  to  thnt  indnst^ioiHi 
€]«•»  at  hotue;    whereas,   despilc  (he.  lail>Uem  walietK  of  oews  sYnig 
4boii|t  I  he  iKH:lts  of  some,  and  the  ibvoad  sheets '40'  the  ^hamfe  of  all^i 
th^  .were  Editors;  who  boarded  ships  in  peraofa  fas*  one  gentlematt 
ifi«:4  woristed  comforter  informed  me)  ^-bcbattee  thny  liked  theesscite** 
HMot  of  it.*.    Suffice  rtis  this  plare  to  Say«  that  due  of  these  im^w* 
dersy  with  a  ready  conrtesjr  for  wbidi  I  thonk  him  here  most  ^rat^^ 
fully,  went  00  before  to  ordcri rooms  at  the  bolelr  and  that  whetf 
I -followed,    95  I  sooii  didv  1  found   mjseif  roiling  through  th^  Idajf 
passages  with  an  ioToluntbry  ifttitatieo  of  the  gait  of  Mr.  T.  K-Gookey 
iifiiiaDew  neuticaf  aaeioi  dram^t^     *  EMiiner,  At  you  please,*  -amid  1  to 
tjUe  waiter*.     'When?'  ahidithejwaiter. .  'As  quick  as  possible^ ''bmA 
I<    '  Bigh|.^a«^y  ?  '   said'.tiM.  waster.    >^ftcr  a  inomeni'slfeeailaliifi^  % 
spsswerikl    *Mo/    aA   liatard. «  '  iVo<  liight  away? '    cried   llie  waitev^ 
with  au  ani^MVut  of  sUrpvise  th»t  made    me  start.     I  looked  at  hiai 
doubffuUyii  aud.rejturtoed^   5>N4>,  I  would;  rather  bav.e  it  m  this  pri« 
vate  room.     1  like  it    very  much.'    At  this,   I   really   thought   the 
waiter  must  have  gone  out  of  his  mind  ;  as  I  believe  ]ie  would  have 
done,  but  for  the  imerposition  of  another  man,    who  whispered  in 
bis  ear  *  Direct ry.'  '  Wfll,  ancf'tbat*s  a  fact!'  said  the  waiter,  look- 
ing belptessly  at  mo:  'Htght  away^  'I  shW  now  thit  *  Right  away*^ 
and    'Directly'   were  o»e  aod  the  same    thitig.    So   1    reversed  my 
previous  answer,  .and  sa^  down  to  dinuer  in  ten  minutes  afterwfeird^ 
and  a  capital  dinuer   it   was^    :The  hotel    (ja  verj^  excelleui  ouej'.iif 
called  the  Tremunt  House      II  has  more  galleries, ,  colonnades,  pia?^- 
zas,  and  pa:»sages  than  i  ran.  remember,  or  the.^eader  would  believ^^ 
and  is  some  trifle  smaller  than  Bedford  Square. » 

A  new  air  is  given  to  the  Unitarian. city  qS  Bo^toA  in  tlM 
following  lively  paragraph  : — 

•  When  1  got  Into  the  struts  upon  ibis  Sunday  morning,  (lie  air  waft 
so  clear,  the  houses  were  so  bright  and  g«yj,the  sigtt-  boards  were  painteA 
in  such  gaudy  CQl(JUrs{  the  gilded  letters  i^ere  so  very  goMen,  the  bmckf 
iprer.e  so  very  red$  the  sti^ne  was  so  very  <  whi^ej  the blindd  aod  area  railr 
iogf  were  sq  very  green,  the.  ki^bs  and  plates  >upob  th^e  street  dodrs  tw 
t^nrvellousiy  bright  »i|diwi9lc<l^?*^  andi  aU  so  Ut^bt  ,aad  unsiibsttotfiak 
V*^.  ftppearMiice-^that  every  tiiorouglifec^  ih  tins  city  looked  exaotlyi 
lifcea.  scene  iq  ^a  y^ap^niffm^^iVi  siVfcly.b^pp^H&ia  the  busineis  atitfdela 
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tbftt  A  tracUsiTran,  if  limay  .viebturr  to  call  -aajbod^  a-  tradwmas 
where  ever  jbod  y  ia  >  a  merchant,  -r^tdes  ainore  hia  ster^  x  *  so  thflt- 
many  occupHtiom  are  >  often  carried  on  iti  one  hofiM;  and  rbe 
whole  fjTODt  is  covered  'wcih  boards  and  tnscripft^oa.  ^  As  I  waAl^^ 
ed  aloog,  I  kepi  <  gla^ibing  up  at  these  boards,  :confid«nt]y  e«pect« 
ing  tO'See  a  few  .of  them  change  into  somethrng ;  land*  i  never ' l«irw«; 
ed  8i  corner  suddenly  withonti  lodking  out  for  the  clown  and  paiila'^ 
loon,  who,  1  had  no  doubty  were  hiding  in  a'doorway  or'befikid 
same  pillar -Pilose  at  hand.  As -to  Harlequrd  And  Columbine,  I  di*-' 
covered  immediately  that  they  lodged  ((hey  are  always  looking  after 
lodgiiigs  in  a  pantoDiime}-  at  a  very  small  ciobk -maker's,  one  story 
high,  near  (he  hotel ;  which  in  addition  to  various  symbols  and  de^ 
vieesy  almost  covering  the  whole  froiit^  had  a  gre;it  dial  hanging 
4Hit-r-to  be  jumpfd  through,  of  cbucse.  The  suburbs  are,  if  possw 
hie,  eveni  more  unsubi^ntial-looking  than  the  city.  The  while  woodv' 
en  houses  (so  white  that  it  makes  one  wink*  to  look  at  titemj,  witlv 
their  green  jaiousie  blinds,  are-so  sprinkled'  and  dropped' abotft  Ht 
dll  diircctions4  without  seeming  to  haveaw^'rbot  ataU  in  (hegi*ound^ 
and  the  small  churches  and  cha]pels  are  so  prim,  add'  bright,  and 
highly  varnished,  that  I  almost  believbd  the  whole  affair  could' be 
taken  up  piecemeal  like  a  child's  toy,  and  crammed  into  a  little  box.« 

-AVe  shall  pass  Mr.  Dickens's  Holes  on  the  public  insliltilions 
at  Boston.  He  describes  at  length  (he  inler^stii^  case,  of  La^Ur. 
ra  Bridgman,  the  deaf»  dumb,  and  blind  childt,  which  haa 
already  been  laid  before  our  readers  too  fully  to  demand  at?t 
teolion  anew.  Nor  shall  we  quote  his  account — reported  with* 
this  true  Pickwick  accuracy-^of  th*  sei^mon  of  Fatber  Tay- 
lor,  because  that  goocf^man,  and  the  peciiliar  nature  bf  bU 
pulpit  eloquence,'  were,  if  we  recollect  right,  vividly  present- 
ed to  us  by  Miss  Martineau.  On  his  way  to  Lowell,  a  rail- 
road journey  gives  Mr.  Dickens  an  opportunity  to  describe 
on^  phase  of  Transatlantic  travelling  and  scenery. 

«I  made  acquaintance  with  an  American  railroad,  on  this  occa- 
sion, "for  the  first  time.  As  these  vforks  are  pretty  much  alike  all 
l^irough  the  States,  their  general  characteristics  are  easily  described. 
There  are  no  first  and  second  class  carriages,  as  with  us;  but  there 
is  a  gentlemen*s  car  and  a  ladies  J  car !  the  main  distlbction  between 
whieh  is,  that  in  the  first,  everybody  smokes;  and  in  the  second, 
ikobody  does.  As  a  black  man  never  travels  with  a  white  one,  thtfre 
if  also  a  negro  car;  which  Is  a  great  blundering  clumsy  chest,  such' 
a^  Gillliver  put  to  sea  inj^  ()rOni  the  khiglftom  of  Btobd%nag.   There 
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it  'ft  gTMt  di'al  of' }o)tfttg, -a  gr'eal^detfV  of  iMirse,»a  great.dcalof  wail; 
xMR'  tntt<*}l  window/'  a  loeoiViottve  ^ttgivie,'  ia  sbriekf  aiid  ^  bell.  J  Tke 
calr^'iire'Hlceshabk»y  ^irtQibudsesi  bur   langfr  ^  .  holding  thirty,  fodrtj« 
fifVjr,  people.  -  il^he  seata^ instead  *of  stv^tchmg  froln  end- to  end^afft 
^aeewi  'ci^ossWisek- 'Bheh'<seat   holds  two  ^persons."  There  ia.a  lodg 
Mwd/ thefO'«n  eHtfhtside  of  the  cafaraa^    a  narrow  passage  uj)  Um 
MMlKi;  and  a-  door  <«t' both  erids.'   Iti  the*  centre  -of  the   oatriage 
there  is  nsunlly  a  sfbves-Ced  vi^ith  charcoal  or  atithr;ioi(e'0oa1^  wliich 
iS'lor  the  most  part  rffd4iot.     it  is  insufierabij  close;    and  you  see 
Ibe  htit  air  fliitttfr if ig' between   yourself   and   nny)*other   objiect  you 
may  hiippen  to  Jook  ati,  like  the  ghost  of  smokei'  In  ibe  iadies/  car^ 
tliere  are  a  ^reat  maay  geotleni^a .  who  baive  ladies  with.  them.  Jbere 
so^ealso^a  gteat  man j>  iadies  who  liave: nobody  with  them;  :fQi*<aDj 
iJMiy-  may  travel   nloae^    from  one  end i. of   tJiie  Un:ir(edi<Statea  'to  the 
dther,  ^and ' he  r cataiii  ofitbe  tncMst   courteoCis   and  oousidera-te  tfea^ 
qieat' every  wbere.lHi&cbnductor  oi*  chec](nliAker»  or  guiard,  or  v^alr 
vrtrrhe.niiiy  be,  wears  no  uniform.    He  walks  up  and  down  tlie  ^ay:, 
9aft:iiv-aiid  out  ofk  ttfios-  his/fancy  diotatea;   leafeis  .ag-MnSt  ^e-doMlf 
with)  :h!s- hands  'iniihisr}p9ckets<aud  staites>  at  you^    if  you  chaoce- to 
bci<a*atninger; 'on^eoteps  into •tronvensation' with  the  passengers  aboitt 
him-.'    A  great  mnf»y''nciw.sp»pcrs{  fine 'pulled,  out,   and  s  few  ,oif  them 
nte  read.'i  Bvet^ybody  talks  to  yon,,  or/ to  anybody  else  who  hila-.thil 
iVnd^i     If' yod  are  aa*  Engli»hmBin;    he  expects  that  that -railroad t is 
pveiij  tnuch^like  !<f n   English.:  rnilroad.  ,  If  *y6ui^ay  .  t  No,  *.  he.fMy^ 
^Yes?^'  (invtKrl'Ogr'Afvieiy:^  and-'asks'fn  what  reacpeei  thdy.difren!i;Yda 
^IfMntc^rati^Ulre h^i^sfiordiilbreMCM^-i oeiie  bygone;  ahd  he  saja'.^IYcfft^r* 
faAi)l^t^rfi[ga«2Uely7  to  t^Aryii  Th^nr  he  goesslv  that  yoiftt  do»4  Mi 
v^-  fasterint'Evigland  :    andioirrlyouci^r^piyiog-  (h^l "you  fdo^'  8ay3i 
^Y^s:?t*vaga)M'>(s6Kllvi'lilprri*gfi|liMel}i):''  anil,  .iitMia/ qiiUe  evidtenf,!  dou/^t 
hfHei4i  itv^Aiftei*  a  | 'long!  pU2»&  he  <ncmtarks»i  paatlyMto  you;  akidi|Mini]|)r 
t0i  th«*  kriob  o«ifh6  tA^4i  oir  hi»tki(lh,  <diivt  •^lYufDheea  arne  rfohoiicd  to 
bl»<lco^id^ab1e'o^^Y'^goU)lv0Ad  ''peoptet  W(vt ' .  upoA   which   y^ui  Mf 
•Yes,*  *nd'then  Aes^iys  ''Yeji;*  again' (a^Srniatirvely  this  time);taiid 
iipbn  your  Yook<i^g>bnt  of  ivivid'OW,^  l^llsyoir  that  behind  thatihUl; 
IWd  some  Ihft^  lMi>l<«s'fr^h¥>The'4t>)(bJM!atibn("«tUe^e^is  oicl^v^piiowti 
iA^'V<6Minf9'ld^b^t(on',  ^her«'{hf^'«xp«ft<i^oh>:)i)nve'Gonolud<>d  to,nlqp: 
YkfW^  'l^dsVk4jr>liiy'khei<|iegat{«e  >balUra>k^Mldad9>tO'>niorc{|ic|«K8tioaaofii 
mt^Ptfih^  t|}i I ]^p» ' hitcttd^d  1  roAte! 'faltwaysi -'^fonouiice^  roid) i;  taaMl 
Wlffitevirii  yoh«(afle  fioiagd   ^loul^iiBvauriahly.MlfiBin..  thabyou.  oan'A  pU 
fbtl«-  withkatit  ihMrpn9cf)dlfiieWy;ait4tdangeb,  ^itbaifalUthe  g^e«l 
JigMb  «retho||M»Mre>ie^>r   If: a  lady  tttke  a'iatacy  lb)  any -niakilpaAt 
Mig6i^>4e«tv  ijiisxgiif  tleroaB) iwho, i la^nornpaniesKher/'  ^xesr  hiaa  noti<b 
ifijjiiiif«ct,S«d<iilie  itoaLiidiat^juva^i^iitntalh  ^rbaft;jpoHtdoess.  .P«« 
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iiltct  are  nuch:  discu3S«d>.  so.  are  li^nka,  bo  is  eojtton.  Quiet  |ie«pW 
fttold  lb«  c|UisUoq  of  tl>e  PreMd^firy.  Cor,  there  will  b^  u  new  e]m^ 
tion  in  three  yeahi  and  a  half,  aud  parly  leeliug  ntns  very  high: 
the  great  cootfiuutiunal  fedture^of  this  imlitution  Wing,  ib^tdireclfy 
the  acriin*ny  of  tlie  i»»i  eleuliion  is  over,  the  aeriiiiouy  uf  tiMe.aczft 
oiie  begins;  which  is < a o. unspeakable  comfof'i  tqaUsining  politiciaaf 
and  trtie  lovers  of  their  ^puiitry :  tlial  is  to-»»y«  to  iHuet^-Qiaetfimii 
and  ^ciys  out  of  evfryniuely  pine  and  a  quarter*       / 

•  Evcfpt  when  a  branch  road  joins  the  uiiiin  one«  ikere  is  selAoBi 
more  ifann  one  track  of  rails;  so  that  tiie  road  is  very  narrow,'  aad 
tbe  view,  where  ihei^e  ks  a  derp  catting,  by  no  means  estenaive* 
1/Fhen  there  is  net,  tbe  cfaamcter  of  the  soenery  is  always^  the  saoat; 
Uile  after  mile  of  stnn4ed  trees!  some  hewn  down,  by  the  9xe^ 
Mume  blown  down  by  tibfe  wind^  sofnebalf  fallen  and  resting  on  their 
neigbbonrs,  many  mere  logs  half  hiddl*n  in  the  swamp,  others  moilb 
dered  away  to^si^btigy  ohips.  ^Ihe  very  soil  of  the  earth  in  mndeup 
of  minute  fraganmits  auth  as  these ;  each  pool  of  stagnant  watfer  has 
its  crust  uf  v^etabie  rottenness;  on  every  side  there  sure  tlie bougha* 
and  trunks,  aud  stamps  of  trees,  tn  every  possibiie  -stage  of  decay, 
decomposition,  and  neglect*  Now.jrou  emerge  for  a  few  brief  mi* 
notes  on  an  open  cuunlry,  glittering  wjlk  sotne  bright  lake  or  pool» 
broad  as  many  an  English  niver,.  but  so  small  here  thai  it  scarcely 
lias  a  namei  now  catch  hasty  glimpses  of  a  distant  town,  with  iff 
clean  white  houses  and. their  cool  piazzas,  its  prim  New  England 
fliurch  aiid^srbdolhonse;  when  whir  r-r  r  !  .  alraoht  before  you  have 
seen  tbem,  comes  the  same  dark  screen:*  the  stunted  treea,  thestumpat 
the  logs,  the  stagnant  waterfall  $o  like  the  last,  tliat  yow  ^seem  to 
hsnre  been  'iransparted  back 'again  by  magic.  The  trsin  calls  at  Star 
tions  in  the  woods;  where  Che  wild  invpossibilily  of  anyb(»djr  haviOg 
fff^  smallest'  reason  tb  giet  onty  is  only  to  be.  equalled  by' the  ap^ 
parent  ly  desperate  bopelcssnibs  dftiiere  beiug*  any  body  to  get  in^ 
il-rusbrs  ^crdss  tbe  turnpike  road,  where  th4Te  is  no  gate,,  no  po.<'. 
lioaman,  no  signal:  nothing  but  a  rough  wooden  arch,  on  wbicb  is 
painted  *  Whan  the.i«:i»l  sisgs,.  look  oot  tor  tbe  LocovotiVE* *  Oa 
it  whirls  headlong,  .drives nlhrongli  tbe  . wood& '  again,  enierges  in  ti|e 
li§bty  chtlers  over  ftail.  arches,  rnnibles  npon  the  heavy .  gfoundt 
•hoots  beueath  a  wooden  bridge  which  intercepts  the-  light  for  f  sflf 
tmtd  Jike  a  wink,  sudi^ealy.  awakens  all  the  slitmberingi  echoes  m 
tb(  nnaio  street  of:  a..]Br|^e  lasru,  aud  dabhea  on  bapihazani,'  paH^ 
mell^  neck-tor^obtliiag,  down  the  middle  of  thei.  read.  '.I'here— with 
UMohatoics  TTorking  a«  their  trades,  and  people  .lednisigi  -from  tfabilP 
dodrs  andiwitidjows,  <aud  boys  flyiug  kites  and  playing  manblcs^  aftA 
men  snoklhg^alidwoiaan. talking,,  a^d  children  ohnUing^  aud  pip 
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imrniiHtffg,  tikd  ttnfteciistoiiied  hones  plunging  and  tearing,  dose  to 
Ibe  v.e|rj  raOi^-there-^on,  oo^  ou-^eart  Uije  nitd  dragon  of  an  en- 
ffioe  Trith  lis  train  of  cars;,  scattering  in  all  4jre/c.tions  a  shower  of 
burning  spark?  from  its  wood  fire;  screech ipg,. hissing,  jelling,  pant- 
ing; until  at  last  the  thirsty  monster  stops  beneath'  a  covered  way 
lo'di^tiilt, 'the  people  clQster  round,   and  you  tiay^^  time  to  breathe. 

Most  encouraging  is  our  author  s  account ,  of.  the  Lowell 
factories  and  the  Lowell  factor^-gir.U,  upon, whose  Magazine, 
it  will  be  remeinbered^  wie  reported  a .  iwelvemonth  ago. 
An  idea  .o^  the  nuinb0r8  and  prosperity,  of'  these  young 
women  is  conveyed  by  the  fact,  repeated  by  our  author, 
tbat  on  •  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  General  Jackson  or 
General  Harrison,  he  walked  through  three  miles  and  a 
half  of  Ibes^  joung  ladies,  all  dressed  ouJt  with  .parasols  and 
sjilk  stpckipga. » 

>  :Worec«ter,  like  Lowell,,  has  an  air  qff  unsnfastaBtial  nelr- 
ness,  whick  could  hardly  fail  to  strike*  ey^  as  keen  aa  our 
author's:—  n   . . 

■  All  the  buildings  looked  as  if  they  had  been  built  and  painted 
ihat  morning^  and  could  be  taken  down  on  Monday  with  very  little 
trouble.  In  the  keen  evening  air,  every  sharp  outline  looked  a  hun- 
dred times  sharper  thap .  eVer,  The  clean  card-board  collo^ades  had 
Uo'  more' perspective  Inan'a  Chinese  bridge  on  a  tea-cup^  ari^  ap- 
peared 'eqtiaUy  well  caktilated  for  fise.  The  razor-lik^  edges  of  the 
^^cbed"  cottages  seemed  to  cut  the  very  wind  lis  it"  Wbist^^dl'  against 
them,''  abd^tb  send  it  smarting  on  its  way  with  a  shriller  cry  than 
l>(^fore.  Those  slightly-huilt  wdoden  dwellings  behiM  Vhi^h  thesnn 
t<M  Editing  with  a  brilliant'  lustre,  could'  be  WHobkedf  through  tind 
threu^;  'that  the  idea  of  ^dyibhabiUnt  being  able  to  hide  himself 
from  ihn' public  gaze^  or  i»  have  ^nfr*  secrets  from  the  put^lo  eye. 
Was  hoi  enterlaiaable  for  a  moment.  Even  whei^e  a  blazing  fir^  shone 
through,  the  I  uncurtained  windows  el:  some  ■  distant  hoose^  it  had.the 
4tir.  ^f. being. .newly  lighted^  and  of^ .'lackingt warmth ; '  aud :inste$d. of 
^wakenupg' thoughts. of  a,9«ug  iqbainber,.  bright  with  faceatl^itj first 
8a|Ki  the  light  ^puud.lhat  pame'heatflh,  audi  ruddy  with  A^m  h#ugr 
ingibcii^  came. upon  oau  Aigg«sU^e  cff  t)iei>m<dl  Qf  n^tit  mortar  and 

I    From  Worcester  Mr.  BitbkBns'jburfieye^  ter>  Springfield,  «nd 
id  -tfarlfdrd,^  bjr  the -ttoAncteliefit'tiVifer,  'on  a*  steam^bout 
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flo  tkij,  that  (lo:  quote  i/er^alim) '  •:we  fttt  kepi  Vhm  nnddfe  irf* 
Ae  detek,  lest  the  boat  shorAd  ttnexp^ct^ait  t\ft-6y^t;'  the 
ttiachirtelry,  by  s6tae  surjpi'ising  process  'of  condeil^dtioh,  Vbrfc- 
e^  between  It  arid 'the/ keel;— the  whole?  forming  4  warm 
sandwich,. a|)fliU,thrpe  fee,^  Ihiclc. »  But  we  must  ^go  arh^d^* 
or  we  shall  never  get  lo  New  York.  Arrived  there »  it  is  hard 
to  decide  which  way  we  ^hoyld  turn  —  so  lively  is  our  guide, 
with  a  picture  in  every  line ,  and  a  colour  in  every .  word. 
iihe  'paguerreotrpe'o^'BToSid^'aij  wi|h  its  throngs ^-r-the  visit 
to  the  Tombs,  must  be  left; 'the  latter  all  th^  more  willingly, 
iebaiise  we  shall  go  with  Mr.  tJickens  into'  the  prisdris 
bf  Philadelphia.  The  following  extract  embraces  many 
i  curiosities :  » — 

■  «Tiiey  are  the  city  scavenger^,  thiesepig^.  U^ly  brutes  they  are; 
having,  for 'the  mosl  part,  scanty  brown  hacks,  like  the  lids  of 
old  horse-hair  trunks:  spotted  with  unwholesome  blaek  blii'tch^. 
^n»^  baiteioDgv  giunt  ]egB,:.Aoa^  and.  smhi  peaked  sndote;!  that  if 
tM6  ot  tbem  could  be  poriitiadedu^  sit-feh  faiii  (trDiilo,  Mfaody  ibpooM 
recognise  it  for  a  pig's  likeness.  They  are  never  alleiMl^dfqtlWf 
pr  fed,  or  driven,  or  caught,  but  a^re , ihpown . upop  their  own 
resbuiiel'''lt>  cariy '  lifi ,  ktid  VcoVne  rir^t^frfatocnalfy '  knowing  i^ 
consequehce.  Every  pie  knows  where  he  Uvcs,  ipucir  better  ,  than 
aTivbodY  could  tell  him.  At  this  hour,  just  as^  evening  is  clo^ing^. in 
you  iWill  see  them  roan}ui|[  towar<js  bed  py  .scores,  e^t^g  ^heir 
j^^3[%  the  laf^..  Occasionally  ^  sopp.'y^uA^.^»»»^W  WW  ;wh9..^^ 
pv^rreaM.'^'  W«pH^  o^  -W  >««9l;  W^^\  Iforried^  fey^.dpg^^i  ,tij(4« 
fi^JjiinViRgiy!  I^Wiewfrd^  |il^^  a;  prodigal  sop:,  bnt.  t|jjs|.;ft.  a ,  r*Tf5 
/cw«^;j  Bf'^^^^  l^ifrFH>«*®^W  ^''^^  seU-r^)ifnc«.i  an4  iwmove^ble 
jepipfioauFfeib  k^^  tbetr.  fori^WPf I  atli:ibutf«i.  .  the  4lrpeta  «pd  sbapB 
liire..  lighted  now;  and  aanJ^hei  ,ey«  /tw%I«.  dowiw  tb^ilojg  ihiH^ 
jpooghfikte ,  dbtted  iwith .  ,krightt  jetfti  •{  gas^)  U'  ia  :  v^jmiilded  >  df 
OxfiM-d >£Ue8t  or  PicdadftUy.  Iiat6M»d.  tUre,  «>iftght  df^briMd 
«Aln^^bdUar^te|b  appears,  aiiA  «  pointed  Ump  dircdlsiiymt  <tb 
kihe'fitfwlli^p  Sakton,  or  Ten-Pin  M»ey  :  fw-Piw  »b«irtg  a'^ine 
W^'nii^led  ehrii^e  liiW  Ailly  Itt^^hted  *#rhen' the'«k«S^lrtrepti<*d 
ah  «^t«f9rllidl)iiH$  «ih«-»rto#.  '«M  ^kberdoWilWfctd' fliffMt*  ol'Ul«p», 
ki^  other'  IWftpi,  ^uA^  iBie  ^MheJt^ll^bo^lV  of  leyater^J^lla*!'^ 
pleasant  retreats,  aay  I:  not  only  by  reason  of  their ' Wtfnd*ffi4! 
boAtii  iit  t9j^m\,  Ipreitycnigh  ••Ikffeet*  ch«jwevplatts^  (apjfor 
lfcy,1 4t^r ; jake|„;heMM0|»ti,^:fGr^  IfrtrfessDfl ! )  -bWr:,l»fct»ie.  #f  JM 
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kuidi  •f-6ile»«  nf  fiab^  or  fleshs  or  Ibwl, '^in  theMc.bUtvdkfe,  Uie 
a'«viiH9'w«r»»6£>6ytliini  iJont-  arct  «o(  gvefpriocM;  but  rabdonig  them^ 
mItm,  m  lit  w^re,  lo  llie  bal«r#  of  i»4i«li  they  woHt  m,  aiid  eotpy^ 
hig  the  coytUss  of  the  thing  th^y  eaC,  do  sk  «part  in  isuHfrined 
boxes,  atid  tonsort  by  twos,  not  hy  lw6  bondreds:  But  how  quiet 
iNe streets  are !  Are  there  no  itinerant  bands;  no  wind  or  stHnged 
instruments?  No,  not  one.  By  day^  are  iher^  no  Punches,  Fantoc- 
cinis,  Dancing-dogs ,  Jugglers,'  Conjurors,  Orchestrinas,  or  even 
parrel-organs?  No^  not  one.  Y^,  1'  remember  one.  One  barrel- 
organ  and  a  dancmg  monkey— sportive  by  nature,  but  fast' fading 
into  a  dull,  lumpish  monkey,  of  tl^e  Utilitarian  school.  Beyond 
iluit,,  nothing  lively  i  no,  not  so  much  as  a  while  mouse  in  a  twirl- 
ing cage.  Are  there  no  amusements?  Yes.  There  is. a  lecture-room 
i^ro^s  ,the  way,  fipom  which  that  glare  of  light  proceeds,  and  tber^ 
may  be  eyenjing  &eryice  for  the  ladies  thrice  a  week,  or  ofteaer^ 
For  the  youug  gentlepien ,  there  is  the  counting-house ,  the  storej 
tlae  hnr-FOoni:  the  latter  ^  as  you  may  see  through  these  wi/idows^ 
pretty  full.  EUrk!  to  the  clicking  sound  of  hammers  breaMng 
lumps  of  ice  and  to  the  cool  gurgling  of  the  pounded  bits  as,  in 
the  process  of  mixing,  they  are  poured  from  glass  to  glass  I  N« 
anmsements?  .What  are.  these  suckers  of  cigars  and  swaHowera.of 
sIroDg  drinks,  whose  hats  and  kgs  we  see  in  every  possible  variety 
of  twist,  doing,  but  amusing  themselves?  What  are .  the  fifty 
newspapers,  which  those  precocious  urchins  are  .bawling  down  the 
atreei,  and)  whiciv  are  kept  filed  within,  what  are  they  but  amusai- 
ments?  Not  Tapid  uteterish  amusements,  but  good  strong  stuff { 
dealing  in 'round  abuse  and  blackguard  names;  pulling  offtheroofi 
^  private  bouses,  as'  the  Halting  Devil  did  in  Spain;  pimfiing  and 
i^andering  to  atf  degrees  of  vicious  taste,  and  gorging  with  coined 
lies  (he  most  Yoracious  >maw;  imputing  to  every  man  in  public 
life  !he  coarsest  and  the  'Vilest  motives;  searing  away  from  the 
stabbed  and  prostrate  body-politic,  every  Samaritan  of  clear  consci-^ 
ence'and  good  deeds;  and  setting  on  with  yell  and  whistle  and  the 
clapping  of  foul  hands,  the  vilest  vermin  and  worst  bird^  of  prey. 
—  m  amusements! » 

We  mu^  lake,  too,  a  glimpse  into  that  Alsatia  of  Neif 
York — « the  Five  Points  :  »<—  / 

«  Here  are  lanes  and  alleys,  pavied  with  mud  knee  deep:  uuder'^ 
gr^nd* chambers,  vrhere  they  dance  and  gariie;  ihe  walls  bedecked 
with  rough  designs  of  ships ,  and  forts,  and  (lags,  and  Au»ericaa 
Eagles  out  of  number :    ruined  houses,  open  to  the  street ,  whence. 
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tbroQgh  wide  gaps  in  the  waiis,  other  rutnf  lodm  upos  the  vfk^  «0 
though  the  world  of  vice  and  miaery  had  nothing  else  to  sh«w ;  hi- 
deous tenements  which  take  their  name  from  rohhery  and  murder  i 
all  (hat  is  loathsome,  drooping,  and  decayed  is  here.  Our  leader  has 
his  hand  upon  the,la(ph  of  *  A  knack's/  and  calls  to  us  from  the 
hottom  of  the  steps ;  for  the  assembly  room  of  the  Five-point  fashion* 
ables  is  approached  by  a  descent.  Shall  we  go  in  ?  It  is  but  a  mo* 
ment.  Heyday!  the  landlady  of  Almack*s  thrives!  A  buxom  fat 
mulatto  woman  >  with  sparkling  eyes  whose  head  is  daintily  orna- 
mented with  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours.  Nor  is  the  landlord 
vriuch  behind  her  In  his  finery,  being  attired  in  a  smart  blue  jacket, 
like  a  sliip*s  steward,  with  a  thick  gold  ring  upon  his  little  finger, 
and  round  his  neck  a  gleaming  golden  watch-guard  f  How  glad  he 
is  to  see  us  \  What  will  we  please  to  call  for  ?  A  dance  ?  .  It  shall 
be  done  directly,  sir :  *  a  regular  break-down.'  The  corpulent  black 
fiddler,  and  his  friend  who  plays  the  tambourine,  stamp  upon  the 
hoarding  of  the  small  raised  orchestra  in  which  thf?y  sit,  and  play 
a  lively  measure.  Five  or  six  couple  come  upon  the  floor,  marsh- 
alled by  a  lively  young  negro,  who  is  the  wit  of  the  assembly,  and 
the  greatest  dancer  known.  He  never  leaves  off  making  queer  faces, 
and  is  the  delight  of  all  the  rest,  who  grin  from  ear  to  ear  inces* 
santly.  Among  the  dancers  are  two  young  mulatto  girls,  with  large, 
black,  droopii^  eyes,  and  head-gear  after  the  fashion  of  the  hostess, 
who  are  as  shy,  or  feign  to  be,  as  though  they  never  danced  before, 
and  so  look  down  before  the  visitors ,  that  their  partners  can  see 
nothing  but  the  long  fringed  lashes.  But  the  dance  commences, 
^^^''y  gentleman  sets  as  long  as  he  likes  to  the  opposite  lady  and 
the  opposite  lady  to  him,  and  all  are  sq  long  about  it  that  the  sport 
begins  to  languish,  when  sudden!y  the  lively  hero  dashes  in  to  the 
rescue.  Instantly  the  fiddler  grins,  and  goes  at  it  tooth  and  nail ;  there 
is  new  energy  in  the  tambourine ;  new  laughter  in  the  danceis ;  new 
smiles  in  the  landlady';  new  confidence  in  the  landlord ;  new  bright* 
ness  in  the  very  candles.  Single  shuffle,  double  shuffle,  cut  and 
cross-cut;  snapping  his  fingers »  rolling  his  eyes,  turning  in  his 
knees,  presenting  the  backs  of  his  legs  in  front,  sphming  about  on 
his  toes  and  heels  like  nothing  but  the  man's  fingers  on  the  tam* 
hourine ;  dancing  with  two  left  legs ,  two  right  legs,  two  wooden 
legs,  two  wire  legs,  two  spring  legs— all  sprts  of  legs  and  no  legs— 
what  is  this  to  him?  And  in  what  walk  of  lile,  or  dance  of  life, does 
man  ever  get  such  stimulating  applause  9s  thunders  about  him,  when, 
having  danced  his  partner  off  her  feel^  and  himself  loo,  he  -finishes 
by  leaping  gloriously  on  the  bar-counter,  and  calling  for  something 
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!•  dripk;  •vfitb.  the  diockle.bf  a  tniUiQn  of  coauteyftit  Jim  G^ws, 
in  one  inimitable  sound.  • 

We  shall  nov  accompany  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  yisit  to  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary, It^hiladelpbia.  We  are  not  prepared  qnce 
again  (o  argue  th^.  question  of  the  solitary  system.  Its  con- 
sequences, however,,  as  might. ha^e  been  expected,  struck  our 
tourist  forcibly :  and  his  impressions  are  registered  in  pages 
vbieb  wiH  fascinate^  some  pi^rsons  as  Stroiigly  as  the  most 
pOwetrful  passages  in  *  Oliver  Twist'  T-f 

•  The  first  man  I  saw  was  seated- at  his  'loom  at   worl^^    He  had 
been  there  six  years,  and  was  to  remaiD  ^  I  thli^k,  three  more.     He 
bad  been  convicted  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  but. even  after  this, 
long  imprisonnment,  denied  his  guilt,  and  said  he  had  been  hardly i 
dealt  by.    It  was  his  second  oCTpnce.    He  Stopped  hii^  work  when  we 
went  in,  took  off  his  spectacles,,  aiid  answered  freely  to*  every  thing, 
that  was  said  to  )iim,  but  always  with  s^  strange  kind  of  pause  fix*st, 
and  in  a  low,  thoughtful   volce.^    {le   wore  a  paper,  hat  of  his  own 
making,    and   was  pleased  to  bave   it  noticed  and  commended.    He 
had  very  ingeniously  manufacturec),  a  sort  of  Dutch  clock  from  some 
disregarded  odds  and  ends;  and  his   vinegar   bottle  served  for  tbfi(. 
pendulum.    Seeing  me  interested  In  this  contrivance,  be  looked  up. 
at  it  with;  a  great  deal  of  pride,, and  said  thathebad)}een  thiuking  of. 
improving  it,  and  that  he   hoped  .t|ie  hammer  and  a  little  piece  of 
broken  glass  beside  it  'would  play  music  before  long.*    He  bad  ex* 
tracted.  some   colours   from   the   yarn   with  which  :he  worked,  and 
painted  a  few  poor  figures  on  the  wall.    One,  of  a  female  over  thoi 
door,  he  called  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.*,    lie  smiled  as  I  looked  at 
these  contrivances  to  wile  away  the  tin;fte ;  but,  when  I  looked  from: 
them  to  him,  I  saw  that  his  ]ip  trembled,  and  could  have,  counted 
the  beating  of  bis  heart.     I  forget  bpw  it  came  about,  but  some  al* 
lusiQn  was  made  to  his   having  a   wife.    He  shook  his  head  at  the 
war4,  turned  aside,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  bands.     '  But  you 
are  rei^gned  now?*  said  one  of  the  g^tlemen,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  wl^icb  he  had  resumefl   hi^  former  manner.     He  answered 
with  a  sigh  that  ^ee^ed  quite  reckless  in  its  hopelessness,  *  Oh  yes, 
oh  yes!  I  am  resigned  to  it.*     'And  are  a  better  man,  you  think?* 
'  WelL  I  hope  so  :  Vm  sure  1  hope  I  may  be.*    'And  time  goes  pretty 
quickly?*     'Time  is  very  long,  gen tlen^en,  within  these  four  walls.*' 
He  gazed  about  bim-^ heaven  only  kuowa  how  wearily!— as  he  said 
these  words ;  and  in  tbe  act  of  doing'  so,  fell  into  a  strange  stare,  as 
if  he  had   forgotten    something.    A   moment  afterwards  he  sighed 
heavily,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  went  about  his  work  again. » 


we  can  only  make  room,  for  two  morer* 

•  Jiiere  were  three  youiig;  woinea  in^adjc^Qing  cells,  all  convicted 
irt  the  sAtde  t!ine  of  a  coDi^piracy  to  rob  theit  prosecutor.  In  the 
silence  abd  sollltkle  of 'their  liV^,  Avet'liad  g^^' ^td  1>e  quite  Keai»- 
ttful.  iThtfir  looks  weroireiry  8ad>^  aM/inight  hatvo' moved  thifr  suttt* 
est  vi^itoii  fp  teiiY,  Jiutropt  j|e»  ikat  jkiod  of  aocrow  which  tbel  con-. 
t^p^atipi^  of;  the  «aeo  aw^lceoA,  ^^^e  «»«>  yaHUggirl;  ^n^lw^^tOS^. 
as  I  recollect;  whose  snow-wlutje^  roojjja  w#$  hufg  with  the  work  4>£, 
some  former  prisoner,  and  upon  ig^nose  downcast  face  the  sun  in  all 
its  splendour  shone  do>rn  through' ihe  high  cHluk  in  the  wall,  where 
one  narrow  strip  of  bright  blue  sky  was  visil)le.  She  was  very  peni- 
tent'and  qtiiet;  ,had  come  to  be' resigned,  she  said  (  and  I '  believe 
her),  and  had  a*  mind  at  peace.  *In  a  word,  you  are  happy  here?* 
said  one' of  my  cbmpatiions.  !She  struggled —  she  did  struggle  vtry 
b«rd— to  anVwer  yes  ;  but  raising  her  eyes,  land  meeting  that  glimpse 
of  fi^eedom  over-head,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  *  She  tried  to 
ht ;  she  uttered  no  complaint ;  but  it  Was  natural  that  she  should 
sometimes  long  to  go  oat  of  that  one  cell :  she  could  not  help  tiko// 
she  sobbed,  poor  thing!  I  went  from  cell  to  cell  that  day;  and 
epfery  face  I  saw^  or  word  I  heaM,  or  incident  I  noted,  is  present 
to  my  mind  in  all  its  painfulness.  But  let  me  pass  them  by,  for 
one  more  pleasant  glance  of  a  prison  On  the  same  plan,  which  I  af- 
terwards saw  at  {Pittsburgh.  When  I  hiad  gooe  over  that,  I  asked 
thegoyembr  if  he  had  any  person  in  his  charge  who  was  shortly 
going  out.  He  had  one,  he  said,  whdse  lime  was  up  next  day ;  hut 
he  had  only  been  a  prisoner  two  years.  Two  years!  I  looked 
hack  through  two  years  of  my  own  life— 'OUt  of  Jail,  prosperous), 
happy,  surrounded  by  blessings,  comforts,  and  good  fortune  —  and 
thought  how  wide  a  gap  it  was,  and  how  long  those  two  years  pas- 
sed in  solitary  captivity  would  have  been.  I  h-.ive  the  face  of  this 
mail,  who  was  going  to  be  released  next  day,  before  me  now.  It  is 
almost  more  memorable  in  its  happiness  Ihau  the  other  faces  in  their 
misery.  How  easy  and  how  natural  it  was  for  htm  to  say  that  the 
system  was  a  good  one !  and  that  (he  tim^  went  *  pretty  quick-^ 
considering ; '  and  thafi  when  a  man  once  fell  he  had  offended  the 
law,  and  must  satisfy  it,  'he  got  along  somehow ;*  and  so  forth f 
'What  did  he  call  y6u  badk  to  say  to  you,  in  thai  strange  flutter?" 
I  asked  of  my  conductor,  when  he  had  locked  the  door  and  joined 
me  in  the  passage.  '  Oh?  that  he  was  afraid  the  sol^s  of  his  boots 
were  not  "fit  for  walking,  as  they  were  a  good  deal  worn  when  he 
canM^  iu;  iind  that  he  #ould  fhank  him  very  mtieh  to  hnvcf  them 
mended,  ready  J'  liioMr4»ols  had' been  taken  off  his  feel,  and  pat 
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.Mr»y,yi|h  ^  -reit  of  hi^.'^Uthes,.  iwP'jeani  J)«A>ref.:i  CooktlMt 
appoi'lHAUy  oC  'inviinqg  ^V  tl>«9y  polidvc^^  |heinMlv«5  iniiiiediale- 
,\f><5i?ve  going  oul,;  ad<^iog  th{^(  1  :pr^squgs94  ihMy  xr^i^lci  \evf 
jippuqchf,.  jWell*  il>,  nptaq  much  fi  treni^linjg/  wjs  ,tl\9  answer— 
.' l|ibugb,;lbej  do  quivcr-ras  a  c^ii)|>^e;e  dj^RMg^"^^'^^  <>^  the.  nervoiw* 
l^y^t^m,  Thex  cai/l  §igp  their  naiiies  to  the  book;  some.times  caa'^ 
even  bold  llic  pen;  look  about  ^ena  wUbout  9pj>earing  to  know  w\ij^ 
or  ^here  they  are;  and  sometimes  gel  up  and  sit  down  again,  twen- 
ty  times  in  a  minute.  Ihis  is  when  thejr  re  in  ,lhe  pUlce,  where 
they  are  taken  with  the  hood  on,  as  they  were  brought  in.  When 
itey  get  outside  the  gale,  ih'ey  slop,  and  look  first  one  way  ahS 
then  the'  oiber ;  not  knowing  which  to  take.  Sometimes  they  stagl 
ger  as  if  they  were  drunk,  and  sometimes  are  forced  to  loan  iigainst 
the  fence,  they're  so  bad:  but  they  clear  off  in  course  of  time.n 

Our. notice  would  qot  be  complete  witbgut  a  glimpse  at  the 
iplerview  of  twq.suc)^  (jli^^inguisbed  persons  as.f.fioz-  andTh^ 
Fxffsident  f>(  the  United.  Stales  ;— ,  .       .  *  .         -    4 

«Tb^  PnesidentiV.  mipsion ,  if.  i9pr§..Ul^..«p .  Engli^i) <^Wbrrh.oi^) 
both  within -Md:  wMboat)'  lJt)ani'.W  Ol^er  kind  ./of  <e«^9^Usbm^jt 
9filh  t^i«bich.I  tm  compare iUt  ..Tl)o..:«ff\9meoi«i  ground  •(KW((,;it 
h»»  h&n  laid^ut  in  ^adep,  ivall^s-;  ^ihciy  are  prell^y,  aqd.  Agneeablf 
|q  lihe  eye;  ibough  they  bayei  that  UncomfortabU  aiirof  bnving  b?^ 
«|id^.<yef(|e»day,  whkk  i9  br  from  bvour^Ue  to  the  dispUy  of  ».ueb 
htfllltie».  liAlly  fifst  visit  Io^jIms  bo«sd.  wiab  on  Ibe  morbing^  af^ 
flyitajtri^dlvi  when  I  wsfr  carried  tbilbfsri.by  tn  official.  genlleifciaQ, 
jvlu^'  wJBlsot  Uod  MS  ;tO'eb«rg«  himself  ^wilh,  my  iftresont^Uqo.  to  the 
ifff09ident.  tW^  entered  i«  Jarge  hall^  ttnd  bating  twice  >r  tiurlq^ 
riiiig>:bell.*wbjfib  nobody  answered^  iWalked  without' further  ceror 
tnoi^y  throligb  ibe  roomi  om  Uie  gr{]»uifd<fl4ik)r,  as  di^^ors  o|Lb«r,g«ivr 
tinmen.  (mt>»tiy..wilh  ibeir  bftts  on^.and  their  bands  ijp.Afaoi^.pock«($) 
w«rf  •dpin2[  v^fy  i leisurely.  Some  of<  those  bad  ladies  with  thepii 
lo  wh#tt  Alley  I :W.effo  showing  ib4.  pnemiaes;  others^  wsdre  loiu^g-r 
ingo(lon  :th««r.Qh^inc  isod .  K^hisa  eiheci,  in  .a  .perfect  stale  of 
eibMistioik)  from ''lislJesaness,  were  yawning! ; drearily. v  "^ribie  great* 
er  •ipefftioai..ef  i.ibn  assenblsge /.were  retberf  asserting  their.;  su<<r 
presssay  tbanidoilig  any  thing  elve,  i  ss  <  they.  <hsd  no  (Mrticufar  busi4 
ikssi  tlwrC)  thtlishy'body  knew  of.  'A  4ew  were  cbiaely. eyeing  the 
faaovesbles,  is^/iftto  make-^iiile  aere.4hst'She.P.rttiddali(who  iy«f 
firifroio  ^opii4sr)'hsd  noi  made' stvsyfMwiilh'vinJt'iof  tlw':fi|raitore^ 
or  soU  tbsi  &Uure».far.  ]^B  Iprivlite.fcoBofit'j  Afisi  |^sneing  .«t  thoie 
leofl^cta;!  wk4;wei^.s^«Uer?A:offee'n-yr|MSf>dhmiin^4Kflfai!tiy  •pMW 
ing  upon  s  terrace   which   commanded  «  beautiful   prospect  of  the 
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river  and  ihe  adjaoeot  coontry;    and  who  were  sattDteriii|^,   Umk^ 
about  a  larger  state   room  called   the  Eaaterki   Drawiog-room ;    we 
went  op  stairs  into  another  chamber,    where  were  certain  Tisitora, 
waiting  for  audiences.     At  sight  of  mj  conductor,  a  Mack  in  plain 
clothes  and  yellow  slippers,  who  was  gliding  noiselessly  about,  and 
whispering   messages   in  the    ears  of   the  more   im|)atient,    made  a 
sign  of  recognition,  and  glided' off  to  announce  him.     We  hid  pre- 
viously   looked  into   another  chamber  Otted  all  round  with  a  great 
bare  wooden  desk  or  counter,  whereon  lay  Glos  of  newspapers,   to 
which    sundry  senilemen   were     referring.      But    there    were   no 
auch   means   uf  beguiling    the  time  in  this    apartment,    which   was 
as  unpromising    and  tiresome   as  any   waiting   room  in  one  of  our 
public  establishments,    or  any    physician's   dining-room  during  his 
hours  of  consultation  at  home.     There  were  some  H^teen  or  twenty 
persons  in  the  room.  ..  One,  a  tall,  wiry,   muscular  old  man,  from 
the  west;  sunburnt  and  swarthy:  with  a  browu-uLite  hat  on  hia 
knees,  and  a  giant  umbrella  resting  between  hisleg^s;  who  sat  bolt 
upright  in  his  chair,  frowning  steadily  at  the  carpet,   and  twitch- 
ing the  hard  lines  about  his  mouth,  as  if  he  had  made  op  his  mind 
^to  fit'  the  President  on  what  he  had  to  say,    and  wouldn't  bate 
him  a  grain.     Another,  a  Kentucky  farmer,  six-feet-six  in  height, 
with  his  hat  on,  and  his   hands   under  his  coat-tails,   who  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  kicked  the  floor  with  his  heel,   as  though  he 
bad  Time's  head  under  h««  shoe,    and  were  literally   ^killing'  him. 
A  third,  an  oval-faced,  bilious-looking  man,    with  sleek  black  hair 
cropped  close,  and  whiskers  and  beard  shaved  down   to  blue  dots, 
who  sucked  the  head  of  a  thick  stick,  and  from  time-  to  time  took 
it^nit  of  his  riiouth,  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on.     A   fourth  did 
nothing  but  whistle.     A  fifth  did  nothing  but  spit.     And  indeed  all 
these  gentlemen  were  so  very  persevering  and  energetic  m  thia  lat- 
ter particular,   and  bestowed  their  favours  so  abundantly  upon  the 
carpet,    that  I  take  it  lor  granted  the  -  Presidential  hoosemaids  have 
high  wages,  or,  to  apeak  more  genteelly,  an  ai»ple'amoont:of  ^com^* 
pensation:'  which  is  the  American  word  for  salary,  in  the  caM.  of 
all  public  servants.  We  had  not  waited  in  this  room  many  minntev^ 
before  ihe  black  mesaeoger  returned,  and  condueted  ua  into  anallMt 
of  smaller  dimensions,  where,  at  a  bosinto-like  table  covered  with 
papers,  sat  the  Preaident  himsell<     He  looked  somewhat  worn  end 
asxiovs,  and'  well  he  might  :•' being  at  war  with  everybody— but 
the  expreasion  of  hia  face  was  mild  and  pfeaaant,    and   hit   manner 
wea  remerkaUy  onafleeted^  gentlemanly,  end-  agrtcaUe.     i  iliengkt 
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that  in  his  whole  carriage  and  demeanour,    he  became  his  slalion 
singularly  well.* 

We  warn  our  expectant  readers  that  the  second  yo]|]ime  of 
these  '  American  Notes,  '  is  as  rich  in  matf^^  as  the  one  we 
are  here  compelled,  relttctantlj,  to  close. 

(tRB    ATBKfJEUM.] 
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Matthew  Muchmobb  was  a  fat  little  gentleman ,  on  short 
le^,  with  a  glistening  eye,  a  round  shiny  face,  and  so  unctu- 
ous withal  that  he  involuntarily  impressed  you  with  the  idea 
he  must  have  ojl  in  his  veins  instead  of  blood,  like  other 
people.  He  was  a  man  of  exquisite  taste — not  in  music,  nor 
yet  in  painting  ,  and  still  less  could  it  be  said  of  him  that 
he  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  dress,  or 
dancing,  or  any  such  frivolities;  no,  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
turtle  and  venison  ,  champagne  and  Burgundy  ,  that  he  was 
truly  great ;  in  these  his  taste  was  pre-eminent.  Some  foolish 
folks,  whom  I  know,  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  this  faculty ' 
of  appreciating  good  things ,  and  make  it  a  great  merit  that 
their  coarse  throats  can  swallow  anything.  But  why  should 
not  taste  be  as  much  cultivated  in  the  tongue  as  in  any  . 
other  organ?  Surely  there  is  quite  as  much  merit  in  being 
able  to  point  out  and  relish  the  various  niceties  of  «some  , 
exquisite  dish — niceties    iniperceptible'  to    the    vulgar, — as  in 

the' fitfculty'bf  enjoying  pictures  with  the  eye,' or  music  with 
VOL.  IV.  39 
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the  ear.  So  thought  and  reasoae^  the  great  Matthew,  and, 
by  the  beard  of  Plato  ,  many  worse  systems  of  philosophy 
have  been  and  still  are  current  in  the  world,  it  unluckily, 
however ,  chanced  with  him  tis  it  ha5  dxyne  with  so  many 
otTier  people,  Nature  aud  Fortune  could  by  no  means  agree 
in  electing  him  for  a  common  favourite,  for,  while  the  one 
had  endowed  him  with  this  admirable  delicacy  of  palate, 
the  other  had  been  exceedingly  niggard  in  supplying  him 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence  it  followed  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  a  regular  diner-out,  if  he  meant  to  dine 
at  all;  but,  as  he  had  a  fund  of  good  humour  to  back  him, 
could  tell  a  story  well ,  and  was  besides  no  mean  adept  in 
the  art  of  flattery,"  he  was  for  the  most  part  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  table  of  his  acquaintance,  whom,  for  his  especial  con- 
venience ,  he  took  care  should  b6  as  numerous  as  possible. 
They  were  chosen,  moreover,  with  every  attention  to  the 
quality  of  their  dinners,  so  that  a  certain  malicious  wag  used 
to  say  that  his  dining  frequently  at  any  house  was  as  good 
as  a  diploma  to  the  cook  of  that  particular  establishment. 

Still  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  his  stomach  got  baffled 
and    disappointed    in   its  expectations  ;   the  meals,  even  of  his 
most    valued   friends    ^ere,  not  at  all  times,  equally  choice  or . 
well-(5upplied ;    and    in   more  than  one  instance,    when  drop- 
ping    in    and    invited    to   slop ,    the    dinner  which  he.  fondly 
expected  would  consist  at.  least  of  fish  and  fowl,  in  the  absence 
of  belter  things,    proved,  to    be    that  opprobrium    on  decent 
housekeeping,    cold  meat,   eked,  out  by  the  fragments  of  the 
day  previous.     Sorely  was  his  patience  tried,    and  his  philo- 
sophy tasked  by  such  occurrences ;  for,  however  good-humour- 
ed   a    man    may    be,    every   hliman    temper  has  limits  to  its  . 
powers    of  endurance,    and  this  wilh  him  was  the  limit — the 
last   straw   on  the  back  of  the  overloaded,  camel ;    it  was  the 
OQe  evil  of.  life  t])at  he  could  not  bear  without  wjncing,  and. 
his  curses,    like'tdose  of  Macbeth's  subjects,    were  not  loud, 
but  deep.     At  lei^lh,  after  Jong  and  sprioqs  reflection  onjthe 
su'bjecC,   he   bethought  him  of  a  notable  expedieot  by  which 
he    might    be    able  to  guess  his  bill  of  fare  beforehand  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  ,    instead,  of  ri^shly  acceptii^[  aq.  i^- 
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vitatioh  wbicTi  ihighl  end,  when  too  1a(e  to  retreat,  in  cold 
orts  dnd  indigestible  pickles.  This  was ,  to  inquire  at  the 
Various  butchers  and  fishmongers  who  usually  supplied  his 
frfetids,  what  their  several  customers  had  ordered,  and  accord- 
Tng  to  their  replies,  all  duly  entered  and  noted  down,  would 
he  regulate  his  visits  for  the  day^ 

It  was  in  compliance  with  this  laudable  custom  that  our 
oleaginous  little  friend  one  d)ay  paid  a  visit  to  the  King's 
fishmonger.  On  a  marble  slab  at  one  side  of  the  shop  lay, 
as  usual,  several  parcels  of  fish  variously  ticketed,  according 
to  their  several  destinations,  and  as  he  was  by  this  time  well 
known  to  the  master,  he  was  of  course  permitted  to  examine 
these  important  records,  which  he  immediately  ^fastened  -upon 
With  all  the  gusto  of  an  antiquary  who  has  luckily  discover- 
ed an  illegible  MS.  There  were  soles — better  never  appeared 
at  tbe  table  of  a  duke;  cod-fish--*^ the  worst  of  them  might 
have  tempted  a  Jew  to  forswear  his  ^  creed  ,  and  sit  at  a 
Christian's  feast,  evee  without  the  hope  of  cheaUng  him; 
salmon*— the' Lor^  Mayor,  and  l^is  whole  court  of  aldermen, 
might  have  abandoned  the  greenest  turtle,  or  the  highest 
venison,  only  for  the  chance  of  a  single  mouthful.  But,  pre- 
eminent amongst  them  all  was  a  John  Dory — and  oh!  such 
a  John!  so  magnificent  in  his  proportions!  so  delicate  in  his 
complexion!  so  firm  in  his  texture!  of  a  verity  he  might  have 
been  eaten  even  as  he  lay  there  in  all  his  uncooked  loveliness, 
unscathed  by  fire,  untouched  by  water,  unadulterated  by 
sauce.  The  heart  of  Matthew  leapt  within  him  as  he  gazed 
upon  this  noble  product  of  the  salt  seas  ;  his  eyes  and  mouth 
ran  over  from  excess  of  rapture;  his  cheeks  grew  more 
oleaginous  and  shiny  ,  the  inward  spirit  lighting  up  his  face 
as  a  farthing  rushlight  dimly  burns  through  tbe  yellow  horn 
of  a  lantern.  A  moment's  glance  at  the  ticket  in  the  fish's 
jowl  sufficed  to  show  him  that  John  was  intended  for  the 
table  of  Lord  Spring.  Here  was  a  glorious  chance!  his  lord- 
ship was  one  of  those  who  constantly  asked  him  to  dinner 
with  the  benevolent  purpose  of  laughing  at  him.  « But  let 
him  laugh  who  winsf»  thought  Matthew  to  himself,  and  off 
he  posted  ,  on  the  wings  of  love— his  passion  really  deservM 
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Uie  name — and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  vas  io  be  aeen 
knocking  at  his  lordship's  door, — not  the  loud,  hulljing  dub- 
duh  of  an  importunate  dun ,  nor  the  consequential  rat-a-tat- 
tat  that  so  fitly  announces  an  aristocratic  visitor,  nor  yet  the 
sneaking  knock  of  a  poor  artist  who  seeks  for  patronage,— 
but  a  sort  of  conciliatoi^j ,  yet  firm  tat-tat-tu,  evincing  that 
the  knocker  has  great  respect  for  the  knockee,  but  still  con- 
siders himself  to  be  somebody  in  the  world. 

Now  it  happened  to  be  just  nine  o'clock ,  consequently  his 
lordship  was  at  breakfast, — people  kept  shocking  hours  in 
those  days  to  what  they  do  now, — and  Matthew  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  gain  a  ready  admission  to  him. 

«I  was  just  thinking  of  you.  Mat.! »  he  exclaimed,  smiling 
benignantly  on  the  epicure;  «I  have  a  score  of  jovial  spirits 
to  dine  with  me  to-day.     Suppose  you  join  our  party.* 

Most  cheerfully  did  Matthew  accept  the  invitation. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  bearing  on  a  silver  tray 
a  small  pink-coloured  note,  redolent  with  all  the  perfumes — 
not  of  Arabia,  but  of  De  la  Croix,  or  some  other  of  his  odor- 
ous brethren.  It  was  from  Madame  Pantalon,  a  fashionable 
Frenchwoman,  in  whom  his  lordship  especially  delighted.  As 
he  read  her  perfumed  missive ,  a  bland  smile  stole  over  his 
face,  indicative  of  satisfaction  with  the  writer,  and  he  inquired 
of  the  servant  what  game  there  i^as  in  the  house? 

•  None,*  was  the  reply. 

Whereat  his  lordship,  giving  a  short,  dissatisfied  •  humph!  • 
demanded  if  there  was  any  fish. 

•  Only  a  John  Dory,*  said  the  gentleman's  gentleman, 
•  which  has  just  come  in  for  your  lordship's  table  to-day.  • 

"Is  it  a  fine  fish,  Mortimer? » 
•(Remarkably,  your  lordship.* 

•  That  will  do,  then.  Send  it  to  Madame  Pantalon,  with 
my  compliments ,  and  say  that  I  may  perhaps  see  her  to- 
morrow. » 

Mortimer  accordingly  departed.  But  Matthew,  unfortunate 
Matthew!  the  colour  fled  from  his  rubicund  cheeks,  and ~ be 
sat    the  image    of   despair.     Dido,    abandoned   by  the  false 
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iBn^as,  did  not  look  more  disconsolately  after  the  ship  of  the 
tljing  traitor, 

« Whj,  irhat  is  t|ie  matter  vitb  jou?*  exclaimed  his  lonf- 
ship.     oAre  you  ill,  Mat.?* 

•  Only  a  little  touch  of  my  old  complaint,  a  littte  vertigo, 
or  so,  •  said  Matthew,  the  colour  bounding  back  again  to'  his 
cheeks. 

«Gpd  bless  my  soul!/  exclaimed  his  lorddiip,  starling  up, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  bell-pull;  >.he's  going  to  have  a 
fit ;  I  '11  send  for  Dr.  Stumps.  >»         * 

"Not  at  all  necessary,*  my  lord;  I  am  much  better  now; 
a  mouthful  of  fre^h  air  19  all  that  is  requisite ;  so,  with  yomr 
leave,  I'll  just  step  into  the  park  for  an  hour  or  so* » 

•  Jhen  I  must;  not  expect  you  to.  dinner  to-Hlajr,  I  suppose?* 
said  his  lordship^  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

••1  fear  not;  but,  perhaps,  as  I  shall  be  so  close;  1  may 
look  in  apon  Madame. 

At  this  reply  ,  carelessly  and  dexterou^y  as  it  was  given, 
the  words  seeming  to  slip  from  Matthew's  lips  almost  witfaotl 
his  consciousness,  a  sudden  light  flashed  upon  his  lordship. 
He  looked  steadily  at  his  visitor  for  a  few  moments ,  and 
then  said,  with  a  knowing  laugh. 

« Do  so,  Mat. ;  John  Dory  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  your  complaint;  and  you  can  hint  to  Madame  that  the 
fish  I  have  just  sent  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow.  • 

Matthew  now  shuffled  out  of  the  room  ,  v^ilh  joy  at  his 
heart,  and  posted  off  to  the  little  Frenchwoman's.  Here,  as 
his  lordship's  friend,  he  was  of  course  made  welcome,  but 
not  a  word  did  the  lady  say  about  dinner,  despite  of  all  his 
hints  about  unoccupied  time  ,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  himself.  Madame  baffled  ,  as  it  seemed ,  by  bis  long 
visit,  at  last  begged  he  would  stay  and  dine  wilb  her. 

•  But  this  is  fast-day »  she  said,  smiling,  -with  us  Catholics, 
and  i  have  nothing  but  my.  favourite  dish  of  maccaroni. » 

•  Good  heavens!  •  exclaimed  the  alarmed  epicure,  then  John 
has  not  come?  • 

« Jean !  » -  said    the   lady ,    opening   her  eyes  to  the  utmost, 
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and  giTiii^  ti  shrug,    9ttA  d»  i^nlja  Frenchwoman  can  gfve. 
•  What  Jean  ? » 

«The  beautiful  John  Dory! «  cried  Matthew,  more  in  the 
way  of  exclamation  than  reply.  > 

« Monsieur  Dory?*  said  Madaitte^,  •!  stell  not  be  acquaint 
with  no  Monsieur  Dory. 

■  If  anything  should  have  happened  to  him  on  the  roadi  * 
ezdaimed  Matthew.,  without  noticing  the  lady's  disclaimer, 
fortified  as  it  was  by  a  double  negative,  «if  that  careless 
rascal  should  have  dropped  him  in  the  mud !  » 

«  Mats,  inon  Dieu ! »  exclaimed  Madame,  Waxing  impatient 
aiid  irritable,  •!  shall  not  know  him,  no,  nothing  at  all. 
Who  is  monsieur?* 

>Bah!«  said  Matthew,  angrily;  ahe's  ho  monsieur,  he's  a 
fish,  the  loveliest  that  ever  smoked  upon  a  table!* 

Madame  burst  out  into  a  prolonged  fit  of  laughing. 

«Du  poisson!  ah!  mon  Dieu!  a  present.  Now  I  Aall  com- 
prends, — you  was  intend  an  ugly  monster,  .with  a  h^ge  head, 
eomme  ck — ah!  comme  il  etoit  laid!* 

•  Ugly?  he  was  beautiful!* 

«£h!  mon  Dieu!  you  shall  have  de  taste  bien  extraordin- 
aire; mains  n'importe;  I  shall  no  like  such  poissons,  and 
have  send  him  to  ray  old  ami.  Monsieur  Dumas.  » 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Of  Monsieur  Dumas 
he  absolutely  knew  nothing,'  except  that  he  was  suspected  cf 
being  a  Catholic  priest ,  a  dangerous  character  to  associate 
with  in  those  days,  when  Popery  was  very  generally  believed 
to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  cause  of  the  Preten- 
der, who,  even  then,  according  to  the  best  intelligence  from 
abroad,  was  preparing  to  make  another  struggle  for  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Independently,  then,  pf  the  peril  ,  there 
would  be  no  little  difficulty  in  contriving  for  himself  a  place 
at  the  dinner-table  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

It  was  a  daring  scheme  which  our  epicure  meditaled|;  some 
may  even  feel  disposed  to  call  it  a  piece  of  matchless  impud- 
ence: and  in  the  very  outset  his  confidence  was  destined  to 
be  put  to  a  severe  trial.  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  rejoice  in 
his  dexterity    in    obtaining    his   release    from  MadTame  and  a 
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niaecaroni   dinoec^    than   be   encountered  the  mischieMoTing 
Sir  Frederick  Sands. 

«My  good  fello^!*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant: 
to  express  much  friendly  anxiety,  » what  on  earth  could  take 
you  to  the  house  of  that  Frenchwoman?  Don't  you  know 
that  to  be  seen  going  there  is  to  be  suspected  of  Jacobitiim 
in  these  days,  and  that  to  be  so  suspected  is  the  nearest  way 
to  a  halter  and  gibbet  of  your  own?  But  whither  away  sa. 
fast? » 

n  To  Lord  Spring! »  answered  Matthew,  yainly  endeavouring 
to  free  hiipself  from  the  knight's  grasp. 

■  Then  I  congratulate  you,*    said  the  knight,    «on  the  Tery 
fair  chance  you  hiive  of  being  hanged  forthwith.    Why,  Lord 
Spring   is   one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  Pretender! 
there   was   a   talk  only  the  other  day  of  sending  him.tp  the. 
Tower  upon  suspicion. » 

Matlhf w's  jaw  immediately  dropped ,  and  his  whole  face 
elongated  prodigiously  at  this  intimation.  But  yet,  to  giye 
up  his  John  Dory!  it^  was  impossible  to  entertain  such  an  idea 
for  a  single  moment. 

oCome  what  may  come,  »  thought  he  to  himself,  •>!  must 
and  will  dine  upon  John  this  blessed  day,— *yea>  tbougfi  i 
should  lose  my  head  for  it  to-morrow. » 

Resolution  worthy  of  a  Roman!  and  by  way  of  tempering 
so  much  courage  with  a  due  mixture  of  caution  and  prudence, 
he   communicated    the   whole  mystery  of  his  past  and  future 
wanderings  to  Sir  Frederick,    so  that  in  case  of  any  accident 
He   might   have  a  staunch  loyalist  and  a  true-blue  Prolestan^. 
to    fall    back    upon  for  a  character.     To  all  these  details  did 
his  mischievous  auditor  seriously  incline,    and,  having  heard 
him    out,    commended    with   laudable   gravity  his  ptifsuit.  #f 
the   fish — the  flying  fish,   as  he  called  it, — but  all  the  time 
with  the  secret  intention  of  leading  him  into  a  scrnpe.  before 
the  day  was  over..     Somehow  or  other ,  it  generally  happens 
that   when  a  man  is  bent  op  any  mischief,  the  devil  is  suf* 
to, be  ready  at  his  elbow  with  the  means.     And  so  it  oban^Adu 
now.     Scarcely   had    Matthew   bade    farewell  to  his  insidious-' 
a^tiser^    than   a  ceftaip  sefsre(ai*y«   wffll  JcnoWift  as.fi  •Govero- 
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ment  spy,  made  his  appearance  on  Ihe  scene.  Touching  his 
hat  to  Sir  Frederick,  he  was  aboat  to  pass  on,  as  one  who 
thought  his  absence  was  more  likely  to  be  agreeable  than  his 
company,  when  the  latter  slaying  him,  said, 

•  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Breedon!  « 

The  spy  started  at  the  summons,  not  quite  safisBed  whether 
he  was  going  to  receive  a  bribe  or  a  beating,  for  his  con- 
science, without  being  asked,  assured  him  he  had  quife  as 
good  a  right  to  expect  one  as  the  other.  He  stopped,  not- 
withstanding; blows  being  much  too  common  an  occurrence 
with  him^  to  let  the  fear  of  them  stand  in  the  way  of  any' 
better  chance. 

« 

•  Well  met,  Mr.  Breedon!*  cried  Sir  Frederick,  hastily; 
■  you  have  come  in  the  very  nick  to  do  a  service  to  the 
state,  and  to  yourself  at  the  same  time. » 

Mr.  Breedon  instantly  called  up  a  look  of  patriotism  that 
wonld  have  done  honour  to  «the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all, " 
-—it  was  absolutely  Brutus  in  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers, — 
a  great  improvement  on  the  costume  of  ancient  Rome. 

« You  see  that  short ,  fat  man,  in  the  blue  coat  and  grey 
trowsers?  Yonder,  I  mean, — he  is  looking  in  at  the  pastrycook's 
window, — now  he  walks  on  again.     Do  you  mark  him?  • 

« I  have  him, »  said  the  spy,  eagerly. 

■  Then  follow  him  ;  watch  him ;  do  not  lose  him  for  a 
moment. « 

•  I  won't. » 

•  He  's  a  Jesuit  in  disguise liji  continued  Sir  Frederick,  sink- 
ing his  voice  into  a  mysterious  whisper. 

«Is  he,  indeed?"  said  the  spy,  in  a  similar  tone;  vbut  truly 
I  thought  as  much;  he  has  all  the  air  of  St.  Omer's  about 
him,  though  he's  much  'fatter  than  the  breed  in  general.  • 

« Fat  as  be  is ,  he  brings  letters  from  the  Pretender  to  the 
Jacobites  on. this  side  of  the  water.  He  has  just  come  out 
of  Madame  Pantalon's — you  must  have  heard  of  her — she  cor- 
responds  with  half  the  Catholics  in  England,  and  he  is  now 
going  to  Mr.  Dumas ,  who  is  generally  suspected  for  a 
Jesuit.  • 

Off  galloped  the  spy  in  pursuit  of  Matthew,   who,    in  his 
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no  less  eager  pursuit  of  the  John  Dory  had  by  this  tinie 
reaehed  the  house  of  M.  Dumas,  For  a  motnent  a  qualm 
of  bashfulness  withheld  his  uplifted  hand  from  the  knocked 
but  he  thought  of  John,  and  immediatelj  was  himself  again! 
Down  camj3  the  knocker,  out  catne  the  servant,  and  iti  went 
the  modest  Matthew,  with  an  intimation  that  he  wished  to 
fee  Mr.  Dumas  on  a  very  urgent  business.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  message  was  brought  down  from  the  master  of  the  bouse 
expressing  his  readiness  to  see  the  urgent  gentleman,  and  up 
marched  Matthew  into  the  drawing-room ,  under  the  convoy 
of  the  servant,  who  having  placed  a  chair,  again  withdrew 
to  the  lower  regions,  leaving  the  two  principals  looking  at 
each  other  in  silence. 

.  « I  crave  your  pardon,  sir, »  at  length  said  the  veracioitt 
Matthew;  -when  i  asked  for  Mr.  Dumas,  I  fully  expected  to 
see  a  very  different  person,— one ,  indeed,  who  is  not  half 
your  years,  and  permit  me  to  add,  who  is  by  no  means  so 
well  calculated  as  yourself  for  the  higher  walks  of  life. » 

•  There  needs  no  apology ,  Mr.  Muchmore ,  •  said  the  old 
gentleman ,  peering  out  the  name  from  a  furtive  glance  al 
the  card,  which  he  still  held  in  band. 

•  I  anj  quite  ashamed  of  my  stupid  blunder,,  replied  the 
bashful  visitant ,  •  and  fear  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  evei* 
seeing  the.  object  of  my  search.  I  have  already  been  over 
half  London.  ■ 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  took  the  hint ,  and  politely 
ifequested  him  to  be  seated.  Here  was  one  point  gained  ,  al 
all  events. 

-You  are  too  good, .  said  Matthew:  .  I.  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  with  Lord  Spring;  no  matter;  1  can  put  off  that  busi- 
ness to  another  day.  i»  ' 

« Lord  Spring! .  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman ;  .  yon  are  ac- 
qnainled    with    that  excellent  nobleman,— my  worthy  friend 
if  I  may  presume  to  call  him  so? .  ' 

•  Intimately,,  replied  Matthew;  I  was  at  his  breakfast-table 
this  very  morning. », 

Our  epicure  had  struck  the  right  chord.  The  beaevokai: 
old   gentleman   came  at  once  to  look  upon  him  as  tf  fnend's 
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friend,  and,  throwing  off  iHe  last  shades  of  reserve,  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  take  some  refreshmenls.  -Would  he  like 
wine  and  biscuits?  or  did  he  prefer  a  sandwich?. 

•  Much  obliged  to  you,,  said  Matthew;  -but,  as  1  like  to 
dine  early ,  1  seldom  eat  anything  before  that  meal. » 

This  was  a  wise  forbearance,  and  showed  the  delicacy  of 
his  tact,  but  still  it  did  not  produce  the  hoped-for  invitation  ; 
so  Matthew  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  such  a  dilemma. 
flp  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible,— told  a  thousand 
feasant  anecdotes,  at  which,  indeed,  he  was  an  adept,— 
discussed  every  subject  that  he  thought  most  likely  to  prove 
intereslinK  to  his  host,-and,  in  short,  played  his  part  so 
veil      that  the  old  gentleman  at  last  requested  the  favour  of 

his  company  to  dinner. 

Ob'  John.  Dory!  John  Dory!,  mentally  ejaculated  the 
deltehtedMallhew,  -at  last  I  have  thee!-po.f  tot  casus,  tot 
^crimina  rernm- after  so  many  cruel  disappomtuients ,  so 
manv  buffetings  of  unkind  fortune !  . 

nl  his  invitation  being  accepted,  the  old  gentleman  politely 
.,nrLed  a  hope  that  his  guest  might  be  able  to  niake  a  meal 
!fTLenlen  diet  he  had  to  set  before  him      -Not  expect- 
r        he  said    -tba  pleasure  of  any  company,  he  had  nothing 
hrtter  for  dinner   than  some  soup  niaigre  and  ^n  omelette  . 
Tt  his  announcement  Matthew  was  thunderstruck-no  John 
after  all'  Had  Fate  herself  entered  the  lists  against  him, 
TnT vowed    to    make  of  him  a  second  Tantalus?  He  groaned 
'S\s  at  the  idea.     And  what  had  become  of  the  fish?- 
"v  It    had  U  gone?-who  was  the  lucky  mortal  destined  by 
Too   partfal     ortlne    to    feed    upon  i.s  swcetne.?    It  was  no 
™I  or  to  get  a  solution  of  these  knotty  pomU ,  except. 
*7.rbv  DUlting  the  question  directly  to  the  old  gentleman, 
indeed,  by  puuuie  i"^  h  •-  ™nHp«iv  of  6ur 

.nil  this  was  rather  too  much  even  for  the  modesiy  oi  our 
;"lwlMatrheW  so  he  Odgelted  ,  and  bit  his  fingers,  and 
f"ti  Ssrireatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  host,  who  could 
X  airil'  lhe.'y™Pl«-  '^  •'-""'^"^  with  the  l.nte„ 
Zl  he    had  announced.     In   his   usual   spirit  of  kindness. 
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earlier,  as  in  that  case  I  might  have  amended  oar  meal  with 
a  splendid  John  Dory.  It  had  just  come  in  from  a»  old 
friend ;  hot  being  much  too  great  a  treat  for  a  bachelor  din- 
ing alone,  I  sent  it  off  to  good  Master  Gillies. » 

« The  hunchbacked  tailor  of  Cheapside  ?  >  said  Matthew, 
with  sudden  yivacitj.  > 

«  The  same,  >  replied  the  old  gentleman.  « Odd  enough  that, 
high  or  low,  yon  should  seem  to  know  all  my  acquaintance. » 

•  Very  odd, »  responded  Matthew.  -And  now  1  think  of  it, 
I  promised  to  see  him  to-day  by  one  o-clock.  It's  on  the 
matter  of  a  bill  of  some  standing; — and  really  I  wonder  bow 
I  came  to  forget  it.  ■ 

Great  was  the  old  gentleman's  admiralion  af,  this  spirit  of 
punctuality, — so  great,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  particularly 
urgent  with  Matthew  to  fulfil  his  first  promise  of  dining  with 
him  on  omelette  and  soujhmdigre ;  so  that  our  unctuous 
friend  once  more  found  himself  in  the  street  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive  John  Dory.  But  in  proportion  as  his  speed 
brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  tailor's  well-known  shop, 
so  did  his  confidence  in  himself  and  his  cause  decline,  the 
fact  being  that  he  was  in  Master  Gillies'  books  ,  but  not  in 
his  good  h^oks,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. Poor  Matthew's  appetite  quailed  for  a  moment  when 
he  remembered  this  circumstance,  and  how  much  worse  than 
gout  or  rheumatism  was  the  twinge  from  a  bailiff's  paw, 
however  lightly  laid  upon  the  shoulder;  but  John  Dory  still 
gleamed  to  his  fancy  in  the  distance  ,  marshalling  him  the 
way  that  he  should  go,  as  whilom  the  visionary  dagger  led 
Macbeth  to  the  king's  bed-room.  On  it  beckoned  him,  and 
on  he  went,  as  if  writs  had  been  only  innocent  bits  of  parch- 
ment, with  no  more  harm  in  Jlhem  than  so  many  strips  for 
tailors'  measures. 

In  this  desperate  mood  he  entered  the  domicile  of  the 
redoubted  fashioner ,.  and  though  at  the  first  glimpse  of  his 
visitant  a  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  hunchback's  face,  yet 
this  was  transitory  as  an  April  shower,  and,  like  that,  was 
succeeded  by  a  fair  sunshine. 

■  I  have  not  eome  to  pay  you, »  said  Matthew  ,    deeming  it 
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wisest  to   anticipate    the   attack    that   he   knew  else  awaited 
him, — « I  have  not,  indeed, « 

•  I  did  not  suppose  you  had,  •  answered  the  hunchback,  in 
a  mild  voice,  •  it's  rather  the  old  suit  for  a  new  suit,  I 
diould  imagine.  >  And  the  little  man  chuckled  as  gently  at 
his  own  facetiousness ,  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed  of  doing 
anything  so  much  out  of  charac(er, 

Matthew  of  course  laughed,  and  in  a  much  louder  key,  as 
in  prudence  bound;  but  the  next  moment,  putting  on  a 
demure  face,  he  gravely  said,  >No,  no.  Master  Gillies: 
henceforth  1  intend  incurring  no  fresh  bills  till  1  have  paid 
off  what  I  already  owe.« 

« A  very  virluous  resolution , »  said  the  hunchback,  with  a 

smile.     What   that  smile    meant  it   was    no    easy   matter  to 

divine;    but    it    made    Matthew  feel    anything   rather,   than 
comfortable. 

«I  have  only  called,*  he  said,  « that  you  might  seel  have 
not  forgotten  you ,  nor  the  little  unsettled  account  between 
us.  » 

Again  the.  hunchback  gave  one  of  his  inexplicable  leers, 
and  his  voice  lost  none  of  its  wonted  gentleness  as  he  replied, 
0  Well ,  that  {ioes  show  an  honest  mind ;  there's'  at  least  the 
intention  to  pay — when  yon  can. » 

•  Of  course,  of  course, »  cried  Matthew,  hastily, 

•  And  now  you  are  here, »  said  the  hunchback,  «  perhaps  yoo 
will  honour  my  poor  house  by  taking  your  nooning  with 
me  ? — some  cake  and  a  glass  of  sherry  ? » 

oNay,  that  were  to  spoil  your  dinner?  for  1  know  you 
keep  early  hours,  and  it's  hard  upon  two  already ;  but,  if  it 
does  not  put  you  too  much  out  of  your  way ,  I'll  take  a 
snack  when  you  .sit  down  to  dinner. » 

» I  shall  be  proud  of  your  company, »  said  the  tailor. 
•  Excuse  me,  though,  for  a  few  minutes;  I  have  some  orders 
to  give  the  men  in  the  workshop. » 

•  Oh !  don't  let  me  interfere  with  business,  •'  exclaimiod 
Matthew.     «Do  exactly  as  if  I  were  not  here. » 

.   To  this  the  hunchback  only  replied  by  one  of  his  unoom- 
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fbrUble  smiles,    and  edged  off  something^  after  the  fashion  of 
a  crab  into  his  back-parlour. 

« Confound  the  little  distortion  ! »  muttered  Matthew,  as  the 
door  dosed'  upon  his  host  ;  ■  i  hardly  know  what  to  make  of 
him  lo-daj.  Now  if  he  has  gone^  out  only  to  send  for  o&e 
of  the  city  officers,  meaning  to  pack  me  off  to  the  €oilipterv 
now  that  he  has  me  in  the  rat-trap?  Oh,  John  Dory!  Jobnt^ 
Dory !  what  toils,  what  perils  do  1  encounter  for  thy  sake ! » 

This  was  a  wise  suspicion ,  all  things  considered ,  and 
it  was  not  a  little  'strengthened  when,  through  the  shop- 
window,  he  saw  one  of  the  hunchback's  myrmidons  hurrying 
along  like  one  who  is  bound  on  a  business  that  requires  bo 
ordinary  despatch. 

After  such  a  hint,  it  would  have  •  been  no  very  prudent 
measure  to  have  trusted  implicitly  to  his  host's  smiles  :  out, 
therefore,  he  darted,  and  followed,  though  not  ^oo  closely, 
the  steps  of  the  flying  tailor,  till  he  saw  him  enter  a  house 
with  grated  windows,  and  a  huge  brass  plate  affixed.  On  the 
latter,  even  at  that  distance,  he  could  plainly  read,  « Thomas 
Fangs,  Officer  to  the  Sheriffs  of  LondoYi  and  Middlesex, » — a 
proof  that  even  in  those  days  bailiffs  had  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  vocation,  and  so  endeavoured  to  cloak  a  foul 
office  by  a  fine  name.  Bere  was  •  confirmation  strong  as  proof 
of  holy  writ , »  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  tailor's 
man  had  not  been  in  the  house  more  than  a  minute  when  he 
came  out  again  with  Mr.  Fangs  himself  in  his  best  top-boots, 
a  dirty,  bandy-legged  follower  bringing  op  the  rear  of  this 
respectable  party.  Off  flew  Matthew  the  instant  his  eye  caught 
them,  up  this  alley  and  down  another,  till  he  was  fairly 
brought  to  a  stand,  from  want  of  breath,  at  a  timber-yard 
on  the  river  side.  By  a  sort  of  blind  impulse  he  dashed  into 
the  yardr  and  finding  the  door  of  communication  open  be- 
tween that  and  the  house  adjoining,  he  entered  without  hesi- 
tation, and  scampered  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  were  sitting  about  the  fire-place  in 
expectation  of  their  dinner^ 

«Mr.  Muchmore!*  cried  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 

« Matthew  j »  exclaimed  the  master  ;  « where,  in  the  name  of 
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wonder,  do  you  come  from?— and  why  in  this  strange  fash- 
ion ?  One  would  fancy  you  had  dropt  down  from  the  clouds 
amongst  us. » 

The  sound  of  Ihese  familiar  yoices  acted  upon  Matthew  like 
cold  water  dashed  into  the  face  of  a  patient  jast  about  to  go 
off  into  a  fit.  His  alarm  at  tailors  and  bailiffs  passed  away 
m  a  minute  :  and  he  at  once  saw  that  he  had  stumbled,  with- 
out knowing  it,  into  the  house  of  an  old  friend, — no  other, 
indeed,  than  John  Gillies,  the  timber-merchant.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  party  looked  the  most  astonished,-^ 
Matthew,  or  mine  host  and  his  family;  but  the  former,  with 
whom^bashfulness  wassat  no  time  a  predominant  failing,  soon 
recovered  himself  enough  to  stammer  out  in  excuse,  that, 
wishing  to  cut  a  most  unpleasant  acquaintance,  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  merchant's  dwelling.  Now  this  certainly  was 
the  truth,  only  it  happened  to  be  truth  in  disguise,  andjt 
passed  muster  very  well  with  the  frank-hearted  man  of  deals, 
who  invited  bim,  since  he  was  there,  to  stay  and  take  pot- 
luck  with  the  family, 

■  By  the  by, »  he  said,  iwe  have  had  an  odd  accident  to 
day,  that  1  was  angry  enough  about  at  the  time,  but  which 
I  am  not  sorry  for  now  that  I  find  we  are  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company.  A  fine  John  Dory  was  brought  to 
the  house  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and,  as  it  was  directed  to 
Mr.  Gillies, — some  namesake  of  mine,  1  suppose,— the  cook 
thought  it  had  been  sent  in  by  me  to  eke  out  a  short  dinner, 
and  without  farther  ceremony^popped  il  into  the  fishk^ttle. 
It  was  only  from  a  few  words  dropped  casually  that  I  learn- 
ed the  mistake,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  rectifying 
it — the  fish  was  nearly  half-boiled  ;  so,  although  somewhat 
against  my  conscience,  I  e'en  left  Master  John  where  I  fbund 
him^in  hot  water.  • 

Here  was  a  pleasant  stroke  of  that  whimsical  jade.  For- 
tune !-r-after  having  hunted  John  Dory  all  the  morning  to  no 
purpose^  now  to  stumble  upon  him  in  a  place  and  at  a  time 
when  such  a  thing  could  be  least  expected.  The  heart  of 
Mat.,  therefore,  leaped  and  was  glad  within  him,  at  the  mes- 
senger's stupidity  in  consigning  the  precious  cargo  to  a  wrong 
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port,  and  internally  he  vowed  to  make  himself  amends  by 
manj  a  precious  morsel  for  all  his  previous  disappointmetots. 
But  m  lliomme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose,  n  says  the  proverb, 
and  so  it  turned  out  on  the  present  occasion. 

It  was  past  the  usual  dinner-hour,  and  the  timber-merchant, 
having  repeatedly  consulted  his  watch  at  short  intervals,  and 
as  often  received  from  it  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  fact,  be- 
gan to  be  impatient ;  his  wife  smilec)  more  and  more  lan- 
guidly in  answer  to  his  increasing  complaints  of  the  cook's 
want  of  punctuality  ;  the  young  ladies  looked  pale  and  dull 
from  fasting  ;  and  when  nearly  half  an  hour  had  thus  elaps- 
ed^ and  still  no  call  came  to  dinner,  even  Matthew's  previous 
hilarity  and  triumph  gave  way  to  certain  unpleasant  misgiv- 
ings, though  he,  too,  was  silent,  hiding* in  his  bosom,  as 
whilom  did  the  Spartan  boy,  the  foe  that  was  devouring  him. 

At  length,  instead  of  dinner,  two  strangers  were  announced, 
the  one  a  little,  thm,  dapper  coxcomb,  in  a  sky-blue  coat, 
and  the  other  a  tall,  broad-shouldeTed  varlet,  with  legs  and 
arms  conformable,  and  a  bull-neck,  admirably  calculated  for 
the  support  of  the  huge  head  that  rested  on  it. 

« That's  Mr.  Muchmore, »  cried  the  sky-blue  individual, 
pointing  to  our  friend  Matthew. 

« Then  you  must  come  with  me, «  said  the  more  rugged 
personage,  stepping  forward. 

« Not  so,  friend, » /replied  the  merchant.  « Til  be  his  bail, 
and  I  hardly  think  you'll  venture  to  refuse  it. » 

■  Bail ! »  said  the  man,  with  a  sardonic  grin  ;  « it's  much  you' 
know  of  these  matters.  Why,  it  ain't  bailable,— not  in  no 
court.  ■ 

« Not  bailable ! »  cried  the  merchant.  « I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ! »    ^ 

•  You  hear  it  now,  then, »  said  the  man,  «and  it's  I  that 
tells  you — John  Holdfast ;  so  mind;  old  gentleman,  you  re- 
member it  another  time,  •  ^ 

Before  the  merchant  could  deliver  himself  of  the  angry  re- 
ply that  was  at  his  tongue's  end,  Mr.  Breedon-^for  it  was 
no  Qther  than  that  worthy-^gracefully  stepped  forward,  and. 
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with  as  much  joy  iti  his  face  as  if  he  were  commanicating 
the  pleasaiitest  news  imagiBable,  iDformed  him  that  his  friend 
was  not  arrested  for  debt,  but  apprehended  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason. 

.  « Me !  *  exclaimed  the  astonished  Matthew, ^-«  apprehend  me 
vpon  a  charge  of  high  treasqnl  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take!* 

« That  'ere  's  no  consarn  of  mine, »  cried  the  Bow  Street 
myrmidon.  « Make  the  Old  Bailey  jury  believe  as  much,  and 
it  may  save  you  a  ride  to  Tyburn.* 

t  Are  you  sure  that  this  gentleman  is  the  person  intended  in 
your  warrant  ? »  asked  the  merchant,  quite  satisfied  that  his 
fat  friend  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  mix  himself  up 
in  anything  of  the  kind. 

.  « You're  precious  hard  of  belief, »  replied  the  man,  with  a 
sneer.     >  Read  the  warrant  yourself.  > 

The  merchant  took  the  sealed  parchment,  and  seemed  to 
scan  it  over  and  over  again,  his  perplexity  being  anything 
but  lessened  by  the  perusal.  At  length  he  said,  « The  war- 
rant bears  your  name,  sure  enough.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  some  informing  scoundrel  has  been  trumping  up  this  ridi- 
culous charge,  in  the  hope  of  somehow  or  other  making  mo- 
ney of  you.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  1  fear,  n  continued' the 
merchant.  «You  must  needs  go,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to 
see  that  you  have  fair  play  in  this  matter. » 

For  the  first  time  in  the  whole  course  of  that  eventful  day 
was  Matthew  false  to  the  memory  of  John  Dory. 

The  magistrate,  into  whose  awful  presence  Matthew  was 
now  led,  or  rather  dragged,  was  devoted,  as  becomes  a  wor- 
shipful law  dispenser,  soul  and  body  to  the  powers  that  be. 
Short  work  was  made  with  Matthew.  He  was  fuTIy  commit- 
ted to  Newgate  to  take  his  trial,  with  a  very  fair  chance  of 
being  hanged,  unless  some  Deits  ex  mnchind  descended,  in 
this  the  fifth  and  last  act,  to  save  him  from  the  gallows. 

The  hours  passed  sadly  enough  with  the  unlucky  prisoner; 
confused  visions  of  rope,  and  John  Dory,  and  bailifis  floated 
before  his  troubled  brain,  and  even  his  appetite  failed  him, 
though  the  jailor  very  atfectionatety  placed  before  him  a  nice 
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*{iei^:(NM  f^omp^Wr  IWi^rio  d^ ^*..ilMl4>Iwrea:. when,  fiat ik 

MiyllUud^  :the^  wid  ll^a4i-4i^(^tl^«flgi2«<9^lr.  feeln|^i  ^  r^fh^ 

ng{f;owci:v»lllf!|^amle;  tad  n»fl-ll«WuigS'f!  i  :{fl  nmW  i^uiiiu;h\ 
It  was  now  the  eyesmig^r^ttih^  «m<>ivf  lifgil  aQ#illit.!,Htk0lh 
'wrant  of  1^^^  M».?l:-rf<i<^^  i^Q^j^'eep,  had  grown  more  disconso- 
late than  ever,  when  suddenly  the  dungeon-door  opened,  and 
Sir  Frederick  appeared,  his  finger  on  his  lip  to  intimate  the 
necessity  of  silence,  and  an  expression  of  fear  in  his  face, 
that  efTeclualiy  stifled  the  joyful  exclamation  that  was  rising 
to  greet  his  presence. 

■  Bribery  ! — escape !— caution  ! »  he  whispered  rapidly,  and 
seizing  Matthew's  by  no  means  unwilling  hand,  he  led  him 
forth  from  the  dungeon. 

At  last  he  found  himself  whirled  along  the  streets  in  Sir 
Frederick's  own  carriage.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he 
venture  to  ask  how  this  wonderful  escape  had  been  contrived. 
Sir  Frederick  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

•  My  good  fellow,  your  escape  is  all  a  hoax.  I  heard  from 
Breedon  what  had  happened — indeed,  to  own  the  truth,  it 
was  I  who  set  him  on — and  immediately  I  went  and  explain- 
ed all  to  my  friend.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  gave  me  an 
order  for  your  discharge.  More  than  that,  he  is  anxious  to 
see  you,  and  has  invited  you  to  dinner,  h 

«To  dinner!*  sighed  Matthew,  for  the  thought  of  John  Dory 
rushed  full  upon  his  memory,  now  that  he  felt  himself  safe, 
and  the  tears'  came  to  his  eyes. 

Matthew  was  duly  introduced  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down 
to  dinner  with  a  select  party  of  friends  of  both  sexes.  There 
was  the  welcome  clatter  of  plates  and  glasses, — the   delicious 
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odotir  )df  foop  Anoin  the  yet  uiiiiovM^  tQMm;«^tliai  tlie  mtt- 
ing-meii  stepped  noiseleailj  forward,  md  aU  the^  ooTers  were 
fimiiltaneoasly  remoTed,-*aIl,  save  one,  and  ihat  one  atoed 
iiefore  Matthew*  A  moment's  pause  followed--^yer]r  eye  was 
fixed  with  an  odd  expression  upon  our  unctuous  friend,  who 
actually  gasped  with  expectation.  His  colour  went  and  came 
like  a  young  lady  when  first  listening  to  a  lover,  or  like  a 
dying  dolphin,  only  the  simile  is  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear — the  serrant,  at  a  sign  from  his  master,  removed  the 
coveiv^and  what  a  glorious  sight ! — it  was — yes,  it  was  a  lohn 
Dory  !•— a  firesh  John  Dory ! — a  plump  John  Dory  !*-frediert 
plumper  than  that  for  which  he  had  gone  through  so  many 
triatB !  Rappyt  happy,  happy  Miilthew ! 

(■XNTunr's  mscauAinr.) 
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A  VISIT  TO  ITALY. 
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When,  yean  ago,  Walter  Scott,  according  to  his  brother-* 
poet,  travelled  up  to  town  from  Scotland,  « doing  all  tbo 
gentlemen's  seats  by  the  wayv"  the  work  so  attribnted  to  hinif 
of  which  *'  Rokebj '  was  a  volume,  held  out  the  promise  of 
an  introduction  to  customs  and  costumes,  with  which  the  pub* 
lie  of  that'  day  had  little  or  no  familiarity.  The  hint  of  a 
professional  progress,  of  this  particular  kind,  Mrs.  Trollope 
aoems  to  have  adopted.  Having  started  in  America,  wheore 
t|ie  comparative-  newness  of  the  soil  yielded  observations  racy 
and  picturesque  enough — and  which  the  lively  fi^cy  and  un- 
hesitating temper  of  the  observer  rendered  yet  more  so — thq 
success  of  her  first  publication  sent  her,  pen-in-hand,  through 
the  great  and  well-trodden  capitals  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  not 
unfair  to  conjecture  that  a  portion  of  the  civilities  which  a 
lady  so  armed  has  everywhere  received,  (and  of  which  her 
vanity  tempts  her  to  make  a  display,)  may  be  attributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  her  purpose  and  her  power.  People  whose 
happiness  is,  to  any  great  extent,  depeodent  on  cosmetics  and 
millinery,  cannot  afford  to  make  an  enemy  of  one  who  will 
count  the  •  holes  in  their  coats,  •  and  the  warts  on  their  faces; 
and  as,  after  the  Londonderry  fashion,  those  who  are  more 
than  commonly  courteous  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  rvely  fail  to  re- 
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oeiye  a  reinrn  in  kind,  in  her  pages,  il  is  probable  tliat  she 
may  be  enabled,  with  perfect  comfort  to  herself,  to  pnsh  her 
trading  expedition  from  Lisbon  to  St.  Petersbnrgh,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  we  are  now  follow- 
ing her,  to  Copenhaff^.j^As  a^ .commercial  speculation,  how- 
ever,   we  doubt*  flikf  iudcfess  6^hef  iMQA^taKTig.    The  tailor^ 
ing  becomes  too  apparent.     Her  literary  measure,    adapted  to 
the  rough  and  salient  fcq^o)^,  i^f  ^p{pry;;in  life  and  scenery,  is 
not  fine  enough  to  appreciate  the  consummate  forms  and  their 
delicate   accentuations,    amongst    which,  she   is  getting.     The 
more  beaten  the  ground    on.  which  she    travels,    the  less  be- 
comes Mrs.  Trollope's  power  to  extract  amusement  from  it,— in 
a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  having  been  so  often    surveyed  before.     Italy  is  an  ex- 
haustless  field,  yielding  up  its  buried  fragments  of  the  past  to 
every  new  excavator,    and  its  hidden  lessons  and  quaint  spe- 
cM*KWhfeto'^|  Iravfenefrt  whb  YisFt'^it  tflly'«rn!*ed  ftr'^tich 
fl{&boV^ii!^\^  its  m^  higiiw^V^''ar6  'A\  lMi^.»nbri' mapped  <M 
a«H''ftfci{l!iiWj»  fenoi^it'l'  ind  4to  l»s  chtirchCTand  picJCurelfeal- 
fet-i^  W*   hkv^  followed  trto  ttraiiy' c^liloguer^  athf  (JfitifcSf  a^ 
rA%,"|id' leave' ft  iieeflKT  of^esfrable' th^  Wte  should  Waste 
Ou>  ti^fe  ift  fbllo^mg  ^thitfei*  such  A  pstiie  as  Mrs'-lVolloptti 
We'  Sfete^c  ftDto  ii*f^  ihbsi*  dfigihaJ    Anil '  aiftn^ng    vIeW*  iHWeh 
HMf^^fa^^iicCe^  bi  ht;V'fi¥st  i^iiblt^aticih,'  and   find  fewer  Of 
tiiMi  in  loirs' li^^ft"  biiv   th^ff 'iii  ariV  Which   has  preted«»d  Hi 
Tbisi>tifed.'Hrt^^  a^I^^^kie^ti  t^t'  ^e  tdtl  di^ipoiftt  hef  frtend^ 
fty-TniSchf**H4iA  cWacferSstici  of  iibr  e.irRfer*  WoAsat^  fctt4 
^rcMfy  raitr^ietf;    and'  tti'  eoriciiri^ttil   ditaittulio?n  of  taliftW 
wffl  probably  fotcc  upon  tfteiti  a*  infcreiice  n6t*fairoii«ible  to 
Hs  qualityl' in  that  highef  fecttse  to'  WhSch  If'is  hct'  scfx's  me* 
i4t,   for  (he  tnftrst    part,   to  aspire.     SiVH   her   faults  and  he^ 
weaknesses  are   snfflcieRtl^''ire|Srfesem<^  ih  lhfesevoltihi6i''fct 
Wenlity.    Oar  readers  'khoW  Ihat'lhy  Imbnnef  in  which  M¥Si 
Trdlfope  Iras  shbAxrd  by  the  vulgarisms  6f  American  Hfe,  pM 
hesr  d  great  reputation  with  herself,'  and  thihtcfs  of  a  cert^lilt 
class,  for  refinement ;   and  they  will  remember  how '  sUprtflli^ 
fl/he  had,    in  consequence^    become  by  the  time   she   r^cnM 
Tfciitta!    Irf  Italy,  too,  she  is  veVy  flnc,— and  very   vul^, 
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lydcdtdiDf  jbQf]im9thtr  oode,;  vhich.  is  oim*  Pirtkiihffl7  aa-i 
■lottfiidie  is  AoiGall  ^lUsWito  14  tho.  laotof  her  hlreMicD  «C 
Urn.  Boln  rf  iLvcoaV.  carA^table/  Vwngli'nrcrf  feotfq]  Mrtegt4l«| 
flatterinlf  parfialityijlioivvli!  to:  oms'oaimtcjriaiMi^:*  -  ih-:oeA»riin» 
Btusus^^tM shouM  leMdi'lb  the  i^eptioa  ofii pcraonriiot  proolMlJ^ 
•dited^to  itfaeioircle  i6f  a  Boofbtiii  Aetctodanl  of  filllj.  king^Ii 
AnditAfae:  riea^itfs  61  .tke  Athettd^uokim^  guesa  lihai'sort'df 
iBfoUmbiion  tkey  sre  likdy  texti^ve;  finm  a  tpuritt  ^  itai^^ 
nAiof  beiii|(  exivMingly  .deBiraiu>  to  ac^.  ibe  Bob^'ganieasi 
abandons  the  hope  because  there  is  only^ofa^  day  4a  thetineeM 
ov  irhfch  lit  h.fuhiomM4  to  tisit  thiMv 'BwlALtf^idvf  ahe 
fnis  she  aay-llU  to  itoAMsand  s"^.  '    i.  «  i  " 

4<0iiireavidg  fW  |^1a<a,  ^fV«  imde  an  igootant  atfeiM|>i'  to  iaie«r 
the  Boboli  gardens,  which  stretch  out  vqmI  amgdif ficeDiI|<  Mihut  d^ 
and  which,  from  the  glimpse  we  got  from  the  windows,  appear  to 
le  very  ^eadiiful  iii.all  ways.'  ftut  ^s  to-day  i$  n^ilYiqr  Snnaay  Vor 
Thursday,  our  attempt,  was  niet  by  a  civil,  biiV  very  decided,  refu- 
sal from  the  military  guard  stationed  at  the  gate.  Tliis  restriction 
IS  the'  more  yexatious  because  it  is  exceedingly  mnuvais  ton,  as  I  am 
told^  to  "appear  there  on  the  Sunday,  the  regulaV  endimanckcs  talc- 
ing entire  possession  of  it ;  and  a  promenade  limited  to  one  day  in 
the  week,  otlen  remains  long  unvisited,  from  tlie  difSchlty  of  find- 
ing that  one  day  unoccupied....  So  the  boboli  seems  postponed 
pretty  nearly  sine  die. » 

Mrs.  TfTollope  ,has  thought  it  right  to  take  with  her,  .a^  p^t 
of  the  Bocessary  stock  of  an  Italian  traye)lar,.  a  sori  of  eor 
Ihusiasni,  whioh  we  ahoold  not^ feel, justified  ia:>  exactly  eall* 
ing  simiihifed;  but  tvhidh  we  ntay,  at  any  rate,  ^ay  is  not 
that  sort  of  etithteiaMn  which  ii#akelis  entfaasfasm  as  its  echo. 
Much  of  the  Yollimes  is  wasted  in  its  formal  displays,  and 
much  in  a  very  tedious  species  of  coquetting — and  over-and- 
over-again  repealed  disclaimer  of  dealing  with  familiar  s\xh- 
y^cU  beqc^use  of  their  familiarity i,  which  takes  more  lime  than 
the  discliasioii  ilseif  woold,  and  is  less  amusing,  however 
hackneyed  might  be  the  latter-,  add,  f%at  the  smartness,  hi- 
therto Mrs.  Trollope's  best  property,  is  in  these  volumes  b«t 
an  effort  to  be  smart — a  progeny  most  tinlik^  its  parent,  and 
inheriting  none  of  its  popularity — that  the  style  has  more  than 
its  author's  accustomed    looseness   and   diffuseness ;    and    our 
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mden  will  nol  expect  tod  much  from  t&eie.  ptges.  Stfll, 
with  all  these  drawbacks,  Mrs.  TroUope  is  not  a  writer  \m 
give  the  public  a  couple  of  volunles,  from  wbidi  something 
ctfrious  and  something  amusing  caiinot  be  gleaned  t  and  hating 
discharged  our  conscience  by  characterising  the  volume  geno- 
rally/ we  will,  as  faithful  caterers,  confine  our  sdectidna  to 
the  more  pleasant  portions,  leaving  Mrs.  Trolldpe's  coininoii- 
places  tp  the  guardianship  of  he^  own  rhapsodies^  and  fcdlow* 
ing  ber  only  where  she  is  reclaimed  by  imlure,  or  gives  lier 
better  sense  fair  play. 

Mrs.  TroUope-  passed  into  Italy  by  way  of  France ;  but  ww 
will  first  take  her  up  at  Turin,  and  the  foliowing  hint  may 
b^  useful  to  such  of  our  refers  as  may  be  about  to  visit  the 
picture-galleries  there:— 

<  *  *  • 

«i()f  the  picture-galleries  of  Turin  I  cati  tell  you  very  little:  it  i^ 
not  accounted  rich  in  private  collections ;  and  as  our  stay  in  thfi 
town  was  to  be  but  short,  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  hunting  them  ouC 
We  found  the  royal  collection,  however^  considerably  richer  than 
we  expected,  for  I  know  no  work  on  the  subject  in  which  it  makes 
any  great  figure ;  but  did  it  contain  no  other  claim  tO'  notice  than 
its  Rembrandts  and  Vandykes,  I  should  consider  it  a  very  precious 
gallery.  One  reason  why  it  has  not  hitherto  figured  in  books  of 
travels  to  the  extent  which  it  now  deserves,  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  mo$t  valuable  paintings  attached,  to  the  Sar- 
dinian crown  have  been  recently  removed  from  Genoa  to  Turin.  .. 
And  this  fact  is  worth  the  attention  of  pictdre-loving  travellefts,  iiot 
only  to  prevent  their  being  disappointed  when  they  arrive  at  Genoa; 
but  also  to  prevent  their  overlooking  well-known  treasures  which 
they  expect  to  find  there,  while  they  are  actually  within  their  reach 
at  Turin.  One  of  these  is  the  famous  Paul  Veronese,  of  the  Magda- 
len at  the  feet  t>f  our  Saviour. « 

There  is  truth,  and  smartness  too,  iu  the  following  :— 

•  Nothing  in  the  general  aspect  of  Turin  struck  me  more  forcibly 
than  the  very  peculiarly  quiet  and  orderly  air  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  leaving  London  for  Paris,  one  passes,  by  rather  a  violent  transi- 
tion, from  among  a  quiet-looking  population,  all  of  whom,  in  their 
diflereut  stations,  are  clothed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age 
and  country,  to  the  midst  of  another  population  where  every  indi- 
vidual farTiong  the  males,  and  excepting,  perhaps,  quite  the  higher 
classes,}  seems  to  be  habited  as  if  he  were  preparing  himself  to  enact 
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li;f«rtil|iiOiii0iAelp4jrMMUetpei|tr9aiill^  <|fajr/I;Mp  fi0finiriF  >»i>t 
tjbiiti^ui  A^lonl^  popuktioii  mighV  awirf  f  this  remark  in  the  worJf 
of  Hamlet,  and  exclaimed—  _ 

Seems,  madam!. nay,  it  is;  I  koow  not  seems; 

for  it  is  likely  enough  that  these  gentry  who^  from  their  remark- 
able atlire,  contrive  to  make  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  French 
metropolis,  may,  in  truth,  be  one  and  all  actually  preparing  them- 
selves to  enact  parts  that  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  every-day 
business  of  Ordinary  life  as  any  melodrame  could  furnish.  But,  he 
this  as  it  may,  the*  long  beard,  the  fierce  moustache,  the  lanky  locks 

of  some,  the  curlj  bush  of  others,  and  the  dirty  aspect  of  all 

together  with  the  strange  varieties  of  hats,  caps,  jackets,  and  frocki^ 
all  speaking  fearfully  of  some  mysterious  meaning,  impress  the  mind 
of  an  English  traveller  with  feelings  half  grave,  half  gay,  and  make 
hun  feel  most  thoroughly  that  he  is  not  at  home.  Were  the  said 
Bnglish  traveller,  after  gazing  at  this  comical  spectacle  for  a  time, 
to  torn  his  horses'  heads  whence  they  came,  and  hie  him  back  again 
to  London,  he  would  feel  in  no  way  surprised  at  again  finding  him-' 
self  among  the  sober  realities  of  ordinary  existence,  .But  when,  in- 
stead of  this,  he  dashes  on,  on,  on,  farther  and  farther  a-field ,.  it 
does  startle  him  to  find,  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion, ill  costume  at  least,  if  not  in  physiognomy,  exceedingly  like  his 
own,  and  no  more  resembling  in  appearance  the  brilliant  spirits  of 
young  France^  than  a  sober  doctor  of  laws  does  a  rope-dancer.  Such 
vras  the .  effect  to  me  upon  entering ,  or  rather  upon  driving  and 
walking  thrpugh  the  streets  of  Turin..  ..I  almost  Cancicd.!  wassurr 
rounded  by  Ei^lishmen..  .*  Neither  beards  nor  moustaches  were  to 
*be  seen ;  and  instead  of  telegraphic  hats,  which  announce  across  tlie 
whole  Place  Yandome  the  approacli  of  a;  republican^  the-  most  untT 
formly  neat  collection  of  ordinary  shaped- beaver^  were  walking  about 
that  I  ever  remember,  to  have  seen  anywhere.  Before  we  left  Turing 
however^  we  made  acqoaiotauiDe  with  ?:  gentleman,  to  whom,  we  venr- 
tured  to  commnntcate  the  above<  observatioo.'  ^  Tes,'  said  he,  *tJbe 
fact  19  exactly  as  you  state  it..  ..and  it  is  ^j  no  means  the  effect  of 

accident.'    '  Bow  ?*  said  I Mo  the  men  of  Turin  really  pay  as 

the  complim^t  of  wishijig  to  imitate  our  national  air?'  'No,'  he 
replied,  witb  a  smile,  <it  is  not  exactly  that.  •».. Ton  are  not  awarfe, 
I  perceive,  that  moustaches,  beards,.  a|id  busby  bair,  are  forbidden 
here  hj,sU^e  authorUjr  ;>  t^nd  a  jeume  -France  hat  ot  frac^  wotild  be 
instantly  attended  to  by  the  police. »..»,  Whether,'  he  added,  Mhe 
reform  goes  deeper  than  the  skin  1  will  not  vtnture  to  ^y.«.<biit, 
at  xnj  rate,  one  great  object  is  gained,  we  look  b%  little  lake  gtukins 
de  Pans  as  possible.'  » 
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1   We  find  noAiflg  1o  defiiin  w>at  'OMOirr  Imt-^M  <h4nad 
from  Genoa  to  Pika,  fcli«  ii^rit^'tk^  ttftrl>le!(|bjphrt^  t^^e^^^ 
and  they  are  thus  described : —  *  '    "^''     ** 

■  The  appellation  of  *  Monte  Sacro/  which  is  giveii  to  the  tower- 
ing point  from  whence    tbo  iharhle   of   the  finest'  qikllty  is  taken, 
forcibly  briiigs  to  midd  all,  that  the' World  owes  to  thfe  beatitilVil  ma*- 
icrial   on  which   the  poetry  of  sculptors  has  been  written  for  iges*, 
and  which  is  found  in  siich  nearly  unrivalled  perfectron  bfeneath  its 
rugged  surface.     The  Walk    from   the  town  to  the  point  where  the 
quarrying   is   now  going  on,  passes  beside  a  little  ritulet,  eh  the 
banks  of  which  Sundry  notes  of  statuary  preparation  may' be  heard, 
fluge  shapeless  blocks  of  marble  are  hef e  leduded'iiy  feawlnj  to  the 
she  and  shape  reouired  to  supply '.the  orders  receited?  from  artists. 
At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  towti ,  the  rough  *and  rude 
ascent  begins,  wh?cfi  leads  into  the, bowels  of  th(J  Monte  Sacrtf,  and 
Che  heat  of  the  sun   was  so  tremendous,    in  a  pass*fear^l!y  well 
sheltered  from  the  air,  and  siHl  more  fearfully  exposed  to  the'then 
mid^day  sun,  that  no   feeling' less  strong  than*  that  prodwicd  by 'the 
wish   oif  looking-  at  the  cradle  in  which  Michael  Angelo's  oflT-Spring 
lay,  before  he  began  their  education,  could  have  led  me,  perhaps  I 
, might  say,  could  have  ^tiabled  me,  to  endure  it.    **  *   After  looking 
at  ihfe  quarries  with  such   recollections  as  may'  easily  be   imagined, 
and' raised  thereby  my  estimate  of  the  power  of  man  tb  pretty  nearly 
the  highest  possible  pitch;  I  turned  to  examine  the  mode  tu  which 
the  blocks  of  marble  were  conveyed  dowi^  the  descent  which  Ipads 
to  the   town  of  Carrara  ;**thc  utter  and   entire  ignorance,  of  every 
ste^ies  of  rtie<ihan?6al  aid,  with  which  this  process  wias  effected  ap- 
peared almost  incredible,  though  there  it  was,  goings'  on  befc^re  our 
eyes.    In  the  fit*st  place,'  the  approach  to  the  quarry  is  atnobg,  and 
over,  masses*  of  marble*  rock,   which  the  Tabdur  of  a  score  of  able- 
l^odied  meu  fbf  ^  week  or  tifro  wotild  suffice  to  remove  *folr  ever  and 
l^r'ever,  leaving  fi^e  the '^c^^*  to  this'  lesAto  satro\'\\\\  the  sloW 
diisel  bad  'cousunied  the-  'mighty  mass.    The  way'thtts  clearred,  an 
iron  fail  ef  oottsiderbMy  less  than  n  mile  in'  length;  Arould'  enable 
oftrs  hearing  the  'pi^cleufi^  blocks,  to  be  conveyed  to' the  door  of  the 
•nwing^ill,  w^lnyaf  diffcillty  ^  risk  of  eiiy  kind'.'  ^Instead  of  this, 
tfaefineil  quarry  of  (he  -^(ofldhas  its  prddace  ratfl^  dowkUh^'  descent, 
in  a  dbaiiner  whieh  (^^petbally  causes  the  hlabksto'h^' brbketi;  fbn 
idstttiid  of  its  heiiag  an  aflFkiir  Hbns  simple,  it  is  tidrW  bnl! 'olT  such  dif^ 
ficulty  and  danger,  thatii  is  really  terrible  tb  behold.    The^e^^riage 
ilp6n  which  the  bloeks  are  pieced,  is  of  very  mas^ve  tfmbeis  rudely 
md'  very  unWi^listtceily  put  together ;  to  this  six  oienf-Mre'atocffiedr 
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but  the  number  is  rtdneed  to  two  wben  the.  vcliiole «  as  froquentlj 
happens «  reaches  some  point  of  its  progress  at  which  it  is  rather 
permitted  to   drop  down,   than   to  be  drawn^    At  these  times   the 
exertions   of  the   men  who  have  charge  of  the  convoy  are  really 
frightful,  and  frequently  attended  with  dreadful  accidents.  ^  In  order 
to  prevent,  or  impede  as  much   as  may  be,  the  violent  fall  of  the 
Tehicle  from  one  mass  of  rock  to  another,  they  spring,  at  the  most 
imminent  risk  to  life  and  limb,  from  one  part  of  the  rude  machine 
to  another,   in  order  either  to  produce  a  balance  favourable  to   the 
QMiuoeuvre,  or  else  to  coerce  the  movements  of  the  oxen,  which  are 
oHen  brought  into  such  positions  as  to  render  any  ordinary  mode  of 
driving  them    impracticable.    The  barbarous  ignorance  with  which 
an  this   brute  force  is  required  and   applied,  has   something   in  it 
truly  lamentable,  and  very  directly  suggests   a  doubt,  whether  the 
intact  purity  with  which  his  highness  of  Modena  labours  to  preserve 
his  territory  from  all  intercourse  wilh  other  races  of  human  beings, 
\g   calcfniated  to  produce  benefit  to  tho&'e  who  have   the   honour  of 
cfflUng.  him  lord.    It  appears  utterly  impossible  that  this  Robinson 
Crueoe-like  style  of  engineering  oould   be  persevered  iny  wetfe  less 
pains  taken  to   keep  intruding   eyes  and  blabbing  tongues  from  the 
district  where  it  is  carried  ou.     To  those   who  are  aware  how  low 
the  rate  of  wages  is  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  may  convey  some 
idea  of  the  toil  and  difficulty  of  this  work,  to  be  told  that  the  men 
so  employed  work  but  for  four  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  price  they 
receive  for  this  is  the  value  of  five  francs.     The  appearance  Of  the 
poor  fellows,  when  thus  employed,  is  really  terrific «...  .The  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  is  without  clothing ,  the  skin  the 
eolour  of  bronze,  and  every  muscle  and  every  feature   so  distorted 
by  the   vehemence  of  the  action  they  are  U^ing^  as  to  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly painful  to  watch  them.     *  *     I  have  been  told  since  I  ar- 
rived here,  that  we  were  lucky   in  having  no  impediment  thrown  in 
our  way   in  making  this  excursion,  for  that  the  researches,  both  of 
Bnglish  and   French  travellers ,    were   looked   upon  with  rather   * 
jealous  eye  by  the  authorities  of  Modena.     We  probably  owed  am 
exemption   from  any  trouble  some   notice   while  on  this  interesting 
expedition,  to   the  humble   pedestrian  style  in.  which  it  was   made. 
Had  carriages,  horses,  and  laqtmis' de-place  been  summoned  to   our 
aid,  it  is  likely  enough  that  we  might  have  met  with  some  impediment. 
They  say  that,  not  long    ago,  an   English  gentleman  choosing,  for 
some  whim  or  other,  to  make  a  halt  in  the  little  town  of  Modena, 
received  notice  from  the   authorities  that  he  was  required  to  leave 
the  territory  within  twenty-four  hours.    The  on-dU  is,  that  a  rather 
flourishing  pair  of  moustaches  on  the  upper  lip  of  the.  traveller  ocj 
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rasioned  the  semation  which  led  to  this  noCiee ;  for  tint  the  dukm 
of  Modena,  either  in  compliment  to,  or  sympathj  with  bis  royal 
father  in-law,  of  Sardinia,  has  an  aversion  to  the  hirsute  fashion  of 
the  present  day,  (hat  equals  hts  own.  A  sumptuary  law  in  both 
countries ,  usually  followed  by  summary  execution  of  its  shaving 
enactments,  keeps  the  populace,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  clear 
iind  clean  from  this  offence ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  his  Highness  of 
Modena  thought  it  wisest  not  to  meddle  with  any  part  of  the  beard 
of  an  Englishman,  and  therefore,  instead  of  shaving,  sent  him  the 
message  above-quoted.  Our  countryman,  however,  took  it  in  very 
good  part,  sending  back  his  compliments  in  return,  with  an  assu- 
rance, that  as  it  would  not  take  him  above  half  an  hour  to  reach 
the  boundary  of  his  Highness's  dominions,  he-  would  not  abuse  the 
licence  granted  him,  by  lengthening  bis  residence  within  them  to  the 
extended  limit  so  graciously  granted. » 

Notwithstanding  Mrs. Trollope's  assertion »  that  van  immense 
majority  of  the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  by  trot- 
ting travellers,  from  the  aspect  of  the  scenes  througb-  which 
they  have  passed,  has  been  erroneous,  •  we  find  little  that 
claims  to  be  original,  throughout  her  volumes.  The  caustic 
spirit  that  ran  riot  amongst  republicans,  and  wore  all  its  cock- 
ney isms  unabashed,  in  the  presence  of  a  nation  which  appear- 
ed to  it  half  savage,  wanting  the  feathers  and  conventional- 
isms of  the  past,  seems  fettered  by  the  presence  of  antiquity^ 
and  restrained  by  the  weight  of  authority. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mrs.  Trollope,  with  all  her  finery 
and  prejudices,  has  brought  away  from  the  remote  places  of 
America,  some  recollections  which  she  is  not  afraid  to  repro- 
duce in  the  country  of  the  Arts  and  Beralds ;  and  we  doubt 
if  she  anywhere  shows  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :-^ 

•  Rather  more  than  ten  years  ago  I  became  acquainted  at  Cincinnati, 
in  Ohio,  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Powers:  he  was  at  that 
time  an  assistant  to  a  Mons.  Dorfeuille,  the  ingeniotis  proprietor  of 
a  whimsical  museum,  in  KrHich  curious  objects  of  Natural  HiMory, 
North  American  antiquities,  and  historical  groups  of  wax  Bgdres, 
were  blended,  and  daily  exhibited,  for  the  amusement  arid  ediBca* 
tion  of  the  beaiimonde  of  the  western  metropolis.  The  wax  6gures 
were  moulded,  or  at  any  rate  finished,  by  this  young  Mr.'  Powers; 
and  there  Was  a  degree  of  talent  dtsplaydd  to   this ,    that  itrtidt  nt 


all  Yery  forcibly,  .«#  being  something  greatly  out  of  the  commoa 
way.,  Encouri^gedf  perhaps,  by  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean pafty,  of  his  sHiU  in  modelling,  he  undertook  a  bust  in  such 
clay  as  he  could  &nd,  and  produced  what  struck  us  all  as  the  most 

wonderfully -perfect  likeness  we  had  ever,  seen But  we  moved 

on,  and  heard  no  more  of  him....  A  few  days  i)fter  we  arrived  in 
Florence,  .we  were  invited  to  visit  the  study  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists  at  present  working  there.  ^  A  young  American, 
called  Powers,*  was  among  the  names  first  mentioned,  and  the  in- 
alant  I  heard  the  name,  I  felt  not  the  sh'ghtest  doubt  that  by  going 
to  his  studio  I  should  meet  my  old  acquaintance,  Nor  was  1 
disappointed.  There  indeed  I  found  the  highly-rifled  Hiram  Powers, 
fally  emerged  from  the  .boyish  chrysalis  state,  in  which  I  had  last 
seen  him,  inlo  a  full-Qedged  and  acknowledged  man  of  genius,  in 
high  fashion ,  overwhelmed  w^ith  orders  from  wealthy  patrons  of 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with  his  rooms  filled  with  admirable 
busts,'  all  of  them  with  more  of  that  magical  air  of  life  about 
them,  which  we  see,  and  feel,  in  the  works  of  the  anciept  sculp- 
tors, than  any  collection  of  modern  marbles  that  I  have  evervisit- 
ed.  *  *  His  busts  are  life-like  to  a  degree  that  made  me  look  at 
him  with  wonder.  When  we  left  him  at  Cincinnati  he  was  a  lad 
Svho  had  seen  nothing  of  any  art  but  the  art  Divine  which  had 
formed  the  living  creatures  around  him;  aitd  nothing  but  that 
intuitive  faculty,  without  which,  I  presume,  genius  cannot  exist, 
could  have  hurried  him  forward  to  the  place  he  now  holds  among, 
living  artists.  Having  examined  all  he  had  to  show  me ,  with 
equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  Tentured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  never 
tried  his  hand  upon  any  ideal  work.  *In  marble?'  he  replied. 
*Yes,*  said  I,  *some  group,  not  merely  consisting  of  a  portrait, 
but  something  imaginative?'  He  shook  his  head,  ^I  am  married, 
and  have  two  children,'  he  said.  'For  busts  I  have  as  many 
orders  as  I  can  execute ....  I  must  not  risk  the  loss  of  this  lucra- 
tive business,  in  order  to  indulge  myself  in  works  of  imagination. .  . . 
If  my  success  continue,  I  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  venture  to  at- 
tempt something  of  the  kind  ....  But  I  cannot  affjrd  it  yet.'  *But 
do  you  not  sometimes  imagine  compositions?'  said  I.  'Do  you  not 
iancy  things  that  you  would  like  to  execute?'  'Why,  yes,'  he 
replied,  smiling,  'I  certainly  have  fancied  things  that  I  should  like 
to  execute  ....  And  I  will  show  you  one  of  them.'  He  then  led 
the  way  -to  another  room,  and  there,  -behind  a  screen,  was  a  figure 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  full  length  . 
aa   larga  as  life,    though   it   was  veiled  from  bead  to  foot  with  a 
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cloth.  'Here,'  said  he,  pausing  before  he  oncoTered  it,  <is  a  figure 
in  clay,  on  which  I  have  besto^Ved  some  labour,  and  more 
thought ....  But  I  dare  not  do  it  in  marble ....  I  dare  not  try 
my  chisel  upon  it ... .  unless  I  could  get  an  order  for  the  statue... 
and  I  cannot  hope  for  that  as  yet ....  I  mean  it  as  a  representa- 
tion of  Eve.'  He  then  -withdrew  the  drapery  that  concealed  it,  and 
displayed  an  undraped  female  figure  that  I  gazed  upon  with  unfeign* 
ed  astonishment.  I  have  no  words  of  art  at  my  command  which 
might  enaj)le  you  to  conceive  all  the  blended  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  this  beautiful  figure.  In  size,  it  is  not  beyond  nature,  but  it 
is  nature  in  very  full  perfoclion,  and  admirably  well' accords  with 
the  idea  that  it  seems  natural  to  conceive  of  th^*  universal  mother^ 
and  the  model  of  woman,  as  she  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
before  any  accident  of  earth  had  tarnished  her  perfection.  In  her 
right  hand  she  holds  the  fatal  apple,  and  athwart  the  still  heavenly 
composure  of  her  fair  face,  one  may  trace  a  slight  shade  of  incipi- 
ent anxiety,  just  sufficient  to  make  one  feel  that  she  is  not  divine, 
but  human.  But  what  struck  me  in  the  composition,  still  more 
than  the  grace  and  loveliness,  was  the  almost  severe  simplicity 
with  which  it  is  conceived  and  executed.  There  is  in  it  some- 
thing that  gave  me  the  idea^  of  the  pride  of  genius,  that  could  not 
stoop  to  borrow  a  charm  from  look,  or  attitude,  but  trusted  all  to 
truth  alone.  Powers  watched,  almost  wholly  in  silence,  the  im- 
pression that  his  work  made  upon  us;  and  when  at  length  we 
turned  away  from  it,  he  threw  the  veil  again  over  it,  saying,  with 
something  like  a  sigh..  .  !l  should  like  to  do  it.'  Most  heartily 
do  I  wish  that  some  one  may  ere  long  look  upon  that  Eve  of  clay 
with  as  sincere  admiration  as  I  did,  and  with  money  enough  to 
boot,  to  command  that  she  should  immediately  receive  the  immor- 
tality of  marble.  ...  for  well  docs  she  deserve  it!  » 

We  have  already  hinted  that,  with  Mrs.  Trollope,  all  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  swans,  are  of  the  verj  finest 
feather — she  and  her  friends  being  thus  made  to  balance,  ia 
her  works,  the  ill-natured  things  which  she  has  to  saj  of 
everybody  else.  The  lady  is  not  without  charities,  but  they 
begin  at  home,  and  she  keeps  them  as  much  as  she  can  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Here,  however,  is  a  real  swan,  pf  whom 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear,  giving  life  to  what, 
with  half  the  world  of  opera-goers,  is  but  a  tradition  j-** 

■Instead  of. going  as  usual  to  the  Cascina  after  dinner  yesterday, 
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I    was  taken  a   miie  or   two  eat  of  Florence  to  pay  a  vuit  from 
whieh  I   promised   myself  great  pleasure ,  and  received  more .... 
I  ^enl  %o  see  Europe's  umwhile  wonder  «nd  delight,  Madame  Ca-^ 
talani  Vabbriqac.  >  She  i«  residing  in  a'  very  beautiful  villa*,  which 
stands  in  the   midst  of  an  extensive  podere^   of  which  she  i^  the 
owner.     Nolhiog  could   be  more   amiable   than    (he   reception  she 
gave  us,    I   think,  6f  all   the  nations  who  joined  in  the  universal 
cbopQs  in  praise  of  her  high  character,  her  charming  qualities,  and 
ber    unequalled   talent,   she   loves   the  English  best  ....  perha^ 
they  best  understand  her  worth ;  and  the  rare  superiority  of  a  mind 
that   in    the  midst  of  flattery  and  adulation,   which  really  seem  to 
have  known  oo  fall  from  simple  purity  and  goodness  unscathed.  1  watf 
equsUy   surprised  and   pleased  to  see    lo    what    an    extraordinary 
degree  she  had  preserved  her  beauty.     Her  eyes  and  teeth  are  still 
magniGcenlj,   and  I  am   told   that  when  seen  in  evening  full  dresa 
by   candle-light,  no  stranger  can  see  her  for  the  first  time  without 
inquiring  who  that  charming^looking  woman  is.     A  multitude  of 
well-behaved  reasons  woaU   have  prevented  me,  especially  at  this 
my  first  introduction^  from  naming  the  very  vehement  desire  I  fel^ 
once  more  io  hear  the  notes  of  a  voice  that  had  so  often  enchant* 
ed  me.     Perhaps,    if  I  had  not  seen   her   looking  so  marvellously 
young  and  handtome,  the  idea  might  neither  have  seized  upon,  nor 
tormented    me   so   strongly  as    it  did;    but  as  it  was,    I  certainly 
never  longed  more,  perhaps  never  so  much,  to  hear  her  sing  as  I 

now  did.     Her  charming  daughter,  Madame  de  V ,  was  sitting 

near  me ,  and  I  think  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  her  mother  ever 
sang  now.  To  which  she  most  gaily  and  promptly  answered  in 
the  affirmative  ....  and  then  ....  what  happened  next  I  hardly 
know  ....  I  am  afraid  that  J  must  have  said  something  about  my 
secret  longings  ....  for  the  daughter  whispered  a  few  words  io 
the  mother;  and  in  a  moment  Madame  Catalani  was  at  the  piano. . .. 
Mo,  in  her  very  best  days,  she  never  smiled  a  sweeter  smile  than 
she  did  then,  as  she  prepared  to  comply  with  the  half- expressed 
wishes  of  a  stranger,  who  had  no  claim  upon  her  kindness  but 
that  of  being  an  Englishwoman.  I  know  not  what  it  was'she  sang; 
but  scarcely  had  she  permitted  her  voice  to  swell  into  one  of  those 
br/i%*itru  passages,  of  which  her  execution  was  so  very  peculiar, 
and  so  perfectly  unequalled,  that  I  felt  as  if  some  magical  process 
was  being  performed  upon  me,  which  took  me  back  again  io 
something  ....  I  know  not  what  to  call  it  ...  .  which  I  had 
neither    heard    nor    fell  for    nearly    twenty    years.     Involuntarily, 
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anconscioasiy ,  my  eyes  filled  wilfa  t«ars,  attd  I  felt  «•  nuich 
embarrassed  as  a  young  lady  of  fifleen  might  dv,  who  soddeDly 
(bond  herself  ia  the  act  of  betrayiog  emotions  which  the  was  very 
far   indeed  from   wishing   to  display,     ^liais  que  cela  est  drdlel' 

exclaimed  Madame  de  V ,  laughing  ....    'Voila  ce  qui  arriTe 

toojours.  Ceux  qui  ont  bien  connu  la  voix  de  maman,  aulrefois, 
he  sauraient  la  voir  matnt«nant,  sans  vou loir  I'entendrc  chanter. . .. 
et  .  *  .  .  dea  qu'ils  ont  entendu  qaelque  notes  ....  voila  qo'ilt 
plear«nt!'  *  *  Were  I  to  tell  yon  that  the  magnificent  compass  of 
Madame  Calalani's  voice,  was  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  all  the 
clear  violin  notes  of  it  quite  onchanged,  you  would  prohahly  not 
helieve  me;  hot  you  may  venture  to  do  so;  I  do  assure  you,  with- 
out  scruple,  when  I  declare,  that  she  still  executes  passages  of  the 
extremest  difficulty ,  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  might  cause  very 
nearly  all  her  successors  in  the  science  to  pine  with  envy,  and 
moreover  give  up  the  competition  in  despair.  When  she  had,  with 
indescribable  good  humour  and  sweetness  of  manner,  delighted  as 
in  this  way  for  a  while,  she  left  her  seat  at  the  instrument,  and 
placed  her  daughter  in  it,  who  has  indeed  a  charming  voice ,  hul 
she  seems  to  play  with  it,  as  with  a  trinket  whose  value  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  her  ....  singing  us  various  little  Freneh 
ballads,  as  never  were  French  ballads  sung  before  ....  Madame 
Catalani's  eldest  son,  who  seems  to  love  her  as  such  a  mother 
deserves  to  be  loved,  is  living  with  her,  as  her  podesta^  her  friend, 

and    most    dear    companion;    Madame  de  V likewise  appeared 

domicUiee  with  her  excellent  mother  ....  The  youngest  son,  also 
spoken  of  as  highly  estimable,  is  in  the  army,  and  with  his  regi- 
ment. The  dwelling  of  Madame  Calalani  is  extremely  beautiful, 
being  a  large  mansion,  containing  some  very  splendid  rooms,  and 
situated,  like  all  other  Florentine  villas,  in  a  spot  of  great  beauty 
commandmg  very  extensive  vicw^  among  the  picturesque  hollows 
of  the  neighbouring  Apennines,  with  the  cvcr-bright*looking  villas 
scattered  among  them.  This  quiet  residence  is  in  trulh  a  retreat 
of  great  beauty,  and  such  a  home  as  well  pleases  the  fancy  as  the 
chosen  scene  of  repose  for  one  who  has  passed  through  many 
feverish  interludes  of  gay  and  fashionable  life;  but  with  a  heart 
and  soul  so  wholly  uninjured  thereby,  as  to  render  the  quietly 
looking  back  upon  them  more  a  matter  of  innocent  triumph  than 
of  regret. a 

As  a  pendant  and  contrast  to  this  sketch,    we  have,    here, 
another  resurrection  :— 
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« Another  of  o«r  drssipations  'wib  not  Tititiog  toy  more  old  pa- 
bees,  btti  payiDg  our  complimeols  to  antiquity  of  another  kind  — 
namely,  a  very,  very  old  woman.  To  our  extreme  aatonishmenty 
ifve  were  some  days  ago  informed  that  Madamb  Sacqui  was  about 
to  enchant  ihe  Tuscan  metropolis,  by  a  series  of  the  most  difficult 
performances  ever  exhibited  on  ihe  tight  rope.  I  imagined  that  the 
daring  advertiser  must  be  a  descendant  of  the  Madame  Sacqui  I  re- 
membered in  the  days  of  my  youth,  upon  whom  theslipper  of  her 
great  ancestress  had  fallen      But  I  was  quite  wrong....  It  was  no 

descendant It  was  the  immortal  Madame  Sacqui  herself!  ,  Thia 

seemed  so  very  nearly  to  approach  a  miracle,  that,  although  the 
entertainment  promised  was  not  one  that  could  ever  be  of  a  very 
inviting  kind,  wc  determined  to  be  present  at  it.  If  wonder  and 
aslouishment  could  have  suHiced  to  give  pleasure,  then  might  we 
have  been  extravagantly  delighted  at  this  unnatural  exhibition;  but 
this  nut  being  the  case,  a  very  near  approach  to  positive  pain  waa 
the  result.  We  were  told  that  this  preternatural  -  old  woman  wia 
aevenly,  and  our  box  being,  unfortunately  for  us,  very  near  the 
stage,  we  saw  her  features  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  feel  per« 
suaded  that  this  was  no  exaggeration.  The  exhibition  was  a  very 
terrible  one.  Strength  and  activity,  in  a  degree  that  at  any  age 
would  have  put  the  possessor  of  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  her 
species,  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  display- 
ed  by  a  wrinkled  crone  who  looked  as  if  she  had  reached  the  very 
last  stage  of  human  existence,  had  something  so  dreadful  in  it,  that 
I  doubt  if  any  could  have  been  found  sufficiently  light  of  heart  to 
have  made  a  jest  on  the  subject.  It  really  was  tremendously  hor^ 
rible !  If,  when  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  actual  want  (which  of 
aourse  can  alone  explain  the  business;  — if,  while  thus  exhibiting 
herself  for  bread,  the  advisers  of  the  poor  old  woman  had  recom- 
mended her  making  her  appearance  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  ap- 
purtenances of  a  witch,  making  her  demi-volts  on  a  broomstick, 
and  spinning,  aloft,  like  one  sustained  in  the  air  by  some  power 
unknown,  I  dare  say  we  should  have  all  shuddered;  but  at  any 
rate  there  would  have  been  something  poetical  in  the  emotion.  But 
how  do  you  think  we  must  have  felt  at  seeing  tier  decked  out 
with  all  the  meretricious  decorations  of  an  opera-girl  of  eighteen? 
And  then,  after  performing  every  sort  of  gymnaslie  impossibility 
upon  the  ropes  on  the  stage,  she  set  off,  with  an  enormously  hea- 
vy-looking flag  in  each  hand,  to  walk  to  the  very  highest  part  of 

the  large  Theatre,  over  the  heads   of  ihe  people  in  the  pit! I 

fully  expected  that  some  dreadful  catastrophe  would  he  the  result, 
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aod  SO  I  believe  did  every  one  else;  for  there  ms  %  MrtoCexlre- 
ordinary  sliiiness  through  the  house^  ihel  told  eloquently  enoogb 
.of  Mme  common  feeling  of  no  light  kind....  but  when  on  her  re- 
turn, the  horrible  old  sorceress  stopped  midway  and  waved  her 
flags  aloft,  there  was  a  burst,  and  a  scream,  that  she,  I  suppose, 
look  fer  applause,  which  was  almost  dealening,  and  then  we  got 
up,  BwA  made  our  escape,  ralher  ashamed  perhaps  of  having  been 
cMOng  the  crowd  who  bad  looked  upon  such  an  nitfeemly  spec- 
tacle.» 

"'At  the  baths  of  Lucca,  our  tourist  had  an  opporCunitj  of 
hearing  the  recitations  of  (he  great  tragedian  Modena,  and 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  she  gives  many  particu- 
lars of  the  preparations  for,  and  interest  excited  by,  the  Scientific 
Congress  held  at  Florence,  in  the  September  of  last  year,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  promote  its  objects,  and  pro- 
Yide  for  the  comfort  of  iis  members. 

(tBB  ATBUf^Clf.) 


•  •<t 


A  FOX-IIUNTER'S  DREAM. 


I 


I' 


•jn  »:         Ic 


-  fa  tUe  rtaari^  pari  bf'Ae  {Present  strmniar;  abdtit  9,- P.  Mb: 
of  «  rmmj  day>,  oil  irhlck  I  had  been  uwasiiallj  anauceessitil 
in  «iy  attempts  lo  enthip  the  imtj  iDhabitaals  of  llie  rbmantilb 
Yiirer^^s'I  feiiiul  njadf  comfortablj  aekted  ia  anf  arm-chaiF, 
IB  the  W*— ^AriBs  Ima-^-', North  Wales.  The  evenmg  ^as  dull 
and  ntfaiy,  and  the  leaden  douda,  driving  slo^lj  atfatrart 
the  tkj,  itfokded  anjthhig  but  an  agreeable  prospect  ont^tif^ 
doors;  1  therefore  prepared  to  make  myself  in-^oors  as 
eonkforCable  as  oireumstances  would  permit,  and  with  closed 
Dttrlains  and  a  smoking  tumbler  erf  hot  punch  before'  me,  I 
Mboeeded  indiffereittly  well;  and  ^retching  my  legs  out, 
and  leaning  back  in  my  armH^hair,  proceeded  to  soiilokjuize 
■mch  in  the  following;  strain. 

Alas!  How  time  flies!  A  feW  yeats  back,  had  any  one  told 
nfe  'that  Old  Izaak  would  have  numbered  me? among  his  humble 
disciples;  I -should  have  laughed  him  to  ^om.  What!  The 
hand  vthat-heU:  aloft  the  hetihry-tbonged  huhtinp-whip  while 
oltering  l!»nr  leet  and  a  half  of -stiff  timbek*,  to  be  degraded 
to  the  infhriar  offi<ie  of  '  holding  foutr  joints  of  hickoty  and 
laneewood  o^er  *a  purling^  stream!  —  T4ie  ^e  that  had  ^wont, 
qnidi  as  Hght,  16  see  the  turn  <of  the  leading  honnd ,  or  the 
weak  plaee  in  the  fenoe ;  now  to  be  oeoupied  In  the  endea- 
vofurlo  stcfcr  the  line  clear  of  overhanging  bushes,  or  on  the 
louk^oot  4o  •  strike  >»  Ike  too  cadtions  inhabitant  *of  the  afor^ 
mentiondd  purling  streaili!<*^The  neat  hoot,  #ith  shining 
s|ltir,  to  be  exchanged  for  Ihe  heavy  water-proof!-** The  pink, 
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or  the  brown  or  hodden  grey!  —  The  white  doe-skins,  for 
the  brown  fuslians!  —  The  .  .  .  either  this  punch  is  very 
strong,  or  fishing  has  an  extremely  soporific  effect,  for  my 
eye-lids  feel  very  heavy.  Oh,  fox-hunting!  fox-hunting!  —  and 
with  the  oft-repeated  and  fondly-loved  word  on  my  lip^,  I 
fell  asleep.  /   '.      •        .     . 

Methought  the  morning  sun  shone  brightly ,  and  the  last 
nights  white  frost  glittered  and  sparkled  on  the  trees:  the 
road  in  the  shade  was  like  iron  ,  and  the  smooth  tarf  before 
the  door  was  hard  as  heart  of  some  stingy  old  governor -,  but 
in  the  open  spaces  exposed  to  Sol's  glorious  influence ,  the 
white  frost  had  changed  to  glittering  drops,  which  were 
already,  falling  hesriiy  fi^om  fdbe  bbughaoC  the  thick  thorn- 
tree.  "^Twas  8  6'  the  clock', ' breakfdist  'ready,  and  myself  add 
friend  boot^  and  spurred,  trying,  stick*  in  band,  to  discover 
how  far  (he  frost  had  got  into  the  gromid,  which-to*  our 
great  joy  we  found  not  to  have  penetrated  much  below  the 
surface.  We  therefore  proceeded' to  the >  stables,  fovthwitli, 
and  having  despatched  the  trusty  Thomas  with  the  gallant 
steeds,  we  eagerly  prepared  cMir  inward  niaq  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  diiy  by  a  substantial. supply  of  provendw.  After  half 
in  hour  spent  in  this  interesting  recreation ,  we  sallied  forth 
once  more,  and  found  tb  our  great ! delight  a  gektle  miM 
air  blowing  from  the^'•( sweet  south,*  the  trees  showering 
down  drops,  and  the  road  (barring  its  being  a  trifle  slippery 
in  places)  getting  soft  and  apjashy.  -  -  * 

We  therefore  mounted  our  hacks ,  and,  cigars  *in  eheek« 
proceeded  to  the  place'  of  meeting,-*^^^Heath ,  a  ^twelve  miles 
ride,  and  which  we  took  rather  easy,  owing. to  the  said 
sHppery  parts ,  and  also  imagining  that  in  consequence  of  the 
frost  the  hounds  would  be  rather  later  than  usual. 
.  •  I  never  recollect  having  seen  a  more  perfect  huntfaig  mom* 
ing,  ■  said  my  companion:*  «the  sun  is  clouded. over,  an4  the 
drop  is  already  off.  the  hedges.  By  my  own  experience  I  am 
led  to  believe,  and  others  more  learned  in  the: Noble  Science 
than  I  am  have,  often  remarked,  that  the  scent  is  never  good 
as  long  as  the  drop  hangs  on  the  thorn. 

•  I  believe.. it  to  be  decidedly  the  case,  and  1  shall  not  be 


fir^  drtw^^-^tiRU  gorse't^buras'ihat'is  Uleak'  aad  exposed ^/hnd 
rather  thin  withal,  1  doubt  our  findiitg'Hbere  after  last  flight's 
frbslJ '  then  -we  fehall  go  t(y  sbttie  lonig-s'hellered  plantations, 
irirtrfe'tre  'ate  sufe  of-a  fin*  at  all  limes,  as  ihey  are  very 
^<Aly'  preSfctvcd*  ftt'  a\refgttlar=  •fruimpV  bnt  it  is  a  nasty 
^k^  i6)i^''9i^^y*^innr'^^  ik  uneven,    and  hounds 

inay  siip  awiy  n^ithoul  y^dr  s^ng'  them ;  and  the  only 
pl^erentive  I  knoV'  against  tiat ,  •  is  to  teep  'yotrf  vreather  ey« 
and  both  eai^  open:  btlt*as  it  id  ^bwhalf^pasr  ten,  and  we 
liat«  font  miles  to  do ;  ¥  would  Yldcomm^nd  a  "little  quicker 

So  saying^' we  cantered  Ulikly  ifbrward,  and  soon'arrifred  at 
(iie  Meet,  C  Htrj^e'  pMtir  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  wltic^  the 
kfore-said  g6rse  was  situated,  and  which -ffae'lidutlils' were 
Ih^n-inf  the  act  of  drawing-.' '  We  lost  no  time  in  mounting, 
ikndon  oid  Yorkshirema^'s  back,  1  w^as  soon  aifaon^  the' clu^Of 
if(  ired^coats  at  one  icomer  of  the  co^^rt.  Old^om,  the 
hiili^t^fnan;'  was' in  the  centre  of  it,  in  an  open  patl;  sitting 
ihbtiohless  oh  his  horse,  a  grey  (IrhieW  I  think  the^besl  eo-^ 
lour  for  a  Ihinstman's  horse,  as  a  hound*  sees' it  and  gets  tB 
him  'ib'mdch' quicker).  Two  or  three  'old  hounds  at  this 
moment  came  'but-  of  the  gorse,  and  wagging  their  sterns, 
looked  ujf* Into- btd'' Tom's  face,  as  much  as  to  say:  «no  fo:^ 
here* ,  'old  b^lf:  where  io  next?  •  'T6m  seemed  of  the  satnd 
oipihiohVaiid'the  gallant  ^^ey,  obedient  to  the  gentle  pressure 
HP  tW'leg  and  turn  of  the  wrist,  moyed  slowly  through  the 
thtnd^st  part  of  ithe  gorse,  occasionally  lifting  one  leg  rather 
higher  than  usual  to  keep  hia  fine  clean  legs  clear  of  the 
prickles,  biit  never  condescending  to  jump.  One  blast  of 
Tom's  horn- with  his  short,  «Away  hounds,  away!  »  brought 
them  out  of  the  covert  and -to  his  horse's-  side,  where  they 
ttioved  ofT  at  the  true  hunting  jog  down  the  hill  to  -the 
plantation. 

The  plantations  were  long  strips  of  covert,  close  to  thid 
park-waH'  of  a*  neighbouring  seat.  On  the  outside  they  con- 
tinued to  where  the  wall  turned  off  at  right  angles ,  and 
ther6  ended  $  wMcfa  b^ing  the  '^pjpdl^ite  j>l)int  to  that  at  whioi^ 


fbe  hoillAls  weDB*  thiown.  in^,  Ya«  UmI  ndieiti  Ifc^i^^^  u^wllf 
kokei.  T,b«7  kad.iKiti  biic^ii  drvmn.  for  mqiq  jlppie^  w^.nfel 
was  G^ofidenttjt  eifiMte^K  . 

Tlio  I}0juiid3« .  Qb^ml  to.  q]d  Tom'a,  « Voo-^ii^! ».  d/ubed  in^ 
coyeri;,  sboiriiig  plainly  by  thi^iij.e^g^rn^,^  tji^t  ,samQ(]ij^g 
vaa.  thorev  .Xb«i  secqud^hip  >Kas»  motif^^le^  ^94  nl^t.  i|i 
iJb^  W  md.  Old  Yorl^slijiff^m^n  ,.^as  :.i^9iiMDip  af.,  tbc^  tight 
1)610,  and  (prembliog  -with,  ^^ageriifv^^  wb^pia^-doablXul  wiftimp<9i; 
made: .  iteaK  ka^jfi  i  sfindipigi  the.  l^lotiAd  an.  e^tra.  p9ci9  Ibrongjbt 
^verybpdyia,  ireins  .w.bo^.bad  a^y  bn^jpies^  4beo9«  nllai^9  4 
q^lJB.,  ^ockiypod,*  WW,  4q?.  Ifee  ftr*  w^Jp,  inaj^ing  Xl|^ ecbo^ 
ring  with  the  loud  crack  of  his  hunting-whip.  His  >  haye 
l(  qare; «  however,  wq«  luipajlod  foffi  Cqjc  old  Cl^ll^ng^,  bay- 
ipg  dabbed  to  the  sppt».  gai^f^ .t^^go^  iw»ediatj^.-r-OId  %omS^ 
*B^^rkM  QbaUwgpr.!-  coi^d  be  bj^ard  a|  5t  ]^fuJ|'s-rn-i|o4,  IQ 
make  a»$ur^nce.dnubly  swre,  Rantij^le«  CerJt>enis,.  apd  IBE^oii 
took  it  ipp.  Cigars  disappeswred— bon^ej^c^  .flressa^,  to.wa)|iii« 
tbiQ  end  Qf  the,  coYerf^-^Tbe  third  yfMip  b^ldj^  iv  bi«  ^M"^ 
fo;;  ^  miimto,  thei;i  turns,  like  lightnii|g,  and  bis  « Gon^.  away r! « 
vespHxi^  fyr  «nd  wid^?.  Tom^  cap  in  b^nd«  gaUpp^  liJf($  n^id 
tfi  the  plaoe,  l^ys.  4l9  bou^d^  on,  and  pff  tbej.gf  alqog  tho 
p^rk-wall,  Ihef  down,  ihp  hedge  side^^n.i^t^^ls^cbeck-T* 
•  flo.  boW  hard  15  g^ntfj^ffieaj,  •,— b/?.  i^  ^V^o.ug^,  t^e  ^^ei 
^b^U/5nger  hits  if  off  o^,  l)i^  oll»«^i^4fi-t\^JMt^  or^i^b*  What 
H,  scentl  OJ^  Xqip*  o^  tl|e  gc^j,  pH|sJljiSi.bors^,^d|ly  attba 
s^ile  inlp  idp/9  ne^ti  ^«|dt,.^iM^  .YorVsbAreQ^^«  Pi^^i^qg  Iiki9,,ina4, 
^Jows  bjm.  A  hqiMb;e4  olhecs  g9  at  thq  C^nce,.  aip^  i^a 
(ewer  than  >^  dozqoi  are  dow.Q<^  a/s  is  it.. a  ^^PfC*  PniKe.go, 
boweve^.,  iq\\y  mil^s  best  pa^^^  tijd  we  coqpu^  Ip  ^  <;i)ec]|f^  in  a 
heavy.  bolAofn.     A,  strip,  of  osi/^iA  is  at  ha^ds  ^^  ^U  aro^md 

U  J  aM  off  wQ;«o  i«^  on.  1^  oiVw  §ide.-  ,Thpi\,qflipe^  ,tb^ 
Ui0  of  waiv    Xfee  foi^  h^d  iw> w  Qxi^  WA».  b^   poiat .   ajprf 

WCI9  evidently  pyakii^.  for-i Wood?  «    w.bich  iwe^e  sjx  mUet 

as  straight  as  a  die.  The  Geld  was  thinning  very  fs^^;  Vofkr 
sbircmaa  bad  bxiwb^d  tbrx^^gh  ^isj  la^on^.  on  t^x?.,(en<;iM  in 
rather  aj^  uBple0sai4ip2Miiiner:^r,-Bi;9ai^,Wi9Ss^aigfa)|,4i^  Una* 
JJlafly,    \w;ff'i^   thq;;cp«niry.,   and:  nol,  Jik'^g  it  ^  W«Wi| 

horw#,.  h»A  plwfdipffJSWif.  fridge ,  bat  ,p^m^  te^^.^R  tw^Me 


/ 
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still  stuck  gallantly  to  the  pack,  who  wer6  going  too  fast  to 
be  •covered  with  a  sheet, »  a9  the  phrase  is. — Indeed  I  think 
it  impossible  that  hounds  going  the  v^eiy-bcst  pace  can  run 
ail  close  together: — the  brook  looked  full:  four  charged  it 
abreast,  ^of  whom  three  got  over,  and  one  in,  who  was  seen 
no  more  during  the  run.  The  next  two  got  over  well  ,  and 
on  lookm^^  bach'I  coulii^  sm  splMh  9A^n^p\ash^/M  almost 
every  one  ^who  could  get  his  horse  to  go  it  u  pn'^tn.  The 
field  was  now  reduced  to  six,  and  we  had  reached  the  woods. 
Short    halt   did  {]^|f^f..ji^ij^al.  im^  but  just  gave 

one  minute's  breathing-iime  lo  thie  horses,  and  let  in  one  or 
two  of  the  bathers,  of  which  my  friend  had  been  one  ,  but 
came  up  here,  minus  a  skirt  of  his  coat  and  a  stirrup-leather, 
but  determined  to  go  on. 

We  went  away  again  from  the  other  side  of  the  wood 
with  the  huntsman,  one  whip,  a  farmer^  a  hard-riding  parson, 
and  three  of  the  members  of  the  hunt,  which,  including  your 

te«ihle  ser^0»it  and  JmWfi^A^  mi^fe  «iffii^..qui,<tf  4i,fiiBld..0f 

;neaoly  tw»  hiindved.  « What  ^icappialt  foxl'i*  .said/  everyone. 
The  horses  one  and '  all  soon  ^  beg^n  to  show  unleqntvocal 
sympttoms  of  distress,  and  i  saw  one  man  get  three  f^lls  in 
foiAr  field^— I  tl^in,k  it  was  the  psgrson.  Th^  Aoupds  i^.egan 
ff>^  tail,,  a^n^^^jn  going  oyer  a^^do^We  feiicip,  0][^  X^rlcshireman 
slipped  back,  into  the  ditch*  J,,  hqw^etvuej:,  go/L  him.pu^.  ai^d, 
by  nursing  him,  came  up  in  time  to  see  the  finish,  though 
y^  Vece,  y^J  nwl<WnB  llPffiiafc  tfe^  J^st,  ipom^nt^^.rhf  J^av- 
Vig  IjWi,  <|f]t^n in  %  #tc)^,  ^^)Ap  ^iWMft,  .^a^i^Qg,  qH  ij^tfi 
i^^  m^i,^^^,  \i\iff^%  up  4hfir  hi/Bfidsir^  JwvA  old  X^^Wv  CQnw« 
MP  .^t^at^yr  ^pi^  i^;  cr9,T\Hif'.alQpg  a  IjJlJe.  ftf^h(^r,4ftWi 
Ib^  #^«b^'  a^  ip/  two.:miniitqsili^  \m  IPW.WP  :wd  f^^ 
Qf^fiye  saw  thp  e^^;:HWho,w,boppJ  ra#g  ^t'ot^fr  bijl  ^<rf 
.^le,;  ;Thft  bwp  ^Uftrfed  lop^^j;  ^d^  .,.,  lai^olie.  :  Th^  b^^ipi 
still  rang  in  my  ears,  so  that  I  was  in  hopes  it  yi;a^,qp|t 
r^H  0  4rPaw;?.  bu4|4jy«,,€roP<jnilWlW^»i  ^^  wiisiwrcur^ns, 
fei^ingjr9<>,:^iid  flyab«fl|^.4oq  pjaifiljs  sftpwi^  ^^8  Vh^:go9r,.89|- 
Jitorj' ?ngl^f  V  an^Mpfi  ^^mva  \  found  the  our^d  tin  bprn  fjf 
Urn  nmi^i-capH  ^^.^i^rbie^  m&  from  my  dreaxi^L  ^f  bappi^f^. 
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^6Mffge  tkither-L^Frederk  Henry  and  Norfolk  Bays^  Pent dBUlvrrtil- 
•  Tray-* Novel  :Mocle  of.  propelling  carrtages—Poct  Arthur;  Church; 

:  Penilentiary;  Us  economy  —  jQqes  and- Williama,  the  ChartiaU-> 
Savary— the  Bristol  Faunlleroy— Ppiat  Puer,  the  Boy-Thiefs  Home 
—Qead-man*s  Isle— Sabbath  Schools— Ferocious  Murder— Dock-yard 
—Tessellated  Pavfiiient— Prison   Discipline  of  PoK  Arthur:  Euter- 

'   'prise  of  its  Commandant  —  The  Probation  Gangs     Interview  With 

•    Frost;  the  Chartist— The  Coal-mines. 


•  J 


~  Port  Arthur,  the  penaP  setttement'  of  Vtm  Diemen's  Land, 
hsiS  furnished  a  thousand  texts  for  ^  thousand  -fiiHadious,  if 
iioV"p^r verted,  commentaries.  It  fs  It  plaee  the  economy  of 
i1irhi(^'i^  little  tindcfrstood  eveh  in  thi^  coloiiy^,  and,  of  cours^, 
vtte^ly  tinknbwn  tb  the  British  pubh'c.  As  a  fafthful  descrip- 
tion may  tend  to  good  purpose,  I  hasten  to  supply  a  narra- 
tive which  I  trust  may  be  found  -as  interesting  as  it  is  au- 
thentic. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  administration  of  his  Excel* 
lency  Sir  John  Franklin  is  based,  beirig  to  afford  every  faci- 
lity of  investigation  and  information,  there  existed  no  diffl- 
dulty  in  pr^cilfring- from  the  colonia?  secrelary  the  Vcqniwte 
visiting-permission,    together   jrith  an  order  for  a  passage  in 


^ 
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on^  of.tbe  ^colonial  gQTernment-rthe  ottl;— *veflaek  trading,  to 
the.  port.  Tq  tbi0  bis  Excellency*  in  the  kindest  manner,  ad^ 
ded  a  personal  l^er  of  introduction  to  the.  Commandant. 
Thus  furnished,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday^  Jan,  6.  \Si2^ 
I.  embarked  i|i  the  .schooner.  Eljza,  Captain  Harburg,  a  beau^ 
tifpl  craft  of  abopt  150  itons,  built  at  Port  Arthur  in  1835, 
partly  as  a  cruiser  to  be, employed  in  chase  of  runaways  who 
might  carry  off  any  cplonial  shipjpipg. 

We  skirted  Slopen  Island,  hM  a  distant  glimpse  of  Pitt 
Water  and  the  Carleton  ^  and  shortly  after  noon  entered  the 
ttiagnificent  lake-like  sea  called  (by  Capt.  FUnders)  Norfolk 
Bay.  The  prospect  on  every  si^e  "v^as  superb »— the  View  Bh 
head  terminatirf^  In' a  glorioiSs  salt- water  vista,  its  apu  fofined 
by  one  of  those  graceful  sugar-loaf  hills  86  commott'to  Tasmania'. 
We  were  the  centre  of  a  moving  panorama  of  beanty  ;  bight 
after  bight,  channel  after  channel,  glen  after  glen,  presented 
themselves  in  endless,  tortuous  variety;  each  new* feature,  barik-^ 
ing  in  all  the  etherial  loveliness  of  a  spotless  empyrean,  seefen^ 
ted  more  allraclive  than  the  preceding, — ^for,  in  a  picture  of 
harmonious  grouping,  that  which  is  seen  last  is  ever  apt  to 
be  the  most,  esteemed.  Of  the  present,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
there  are  few  scenes  to  surpass  it;  hill,  dale, '  wood,  wMer, 
blent  in  one  erlchanling  whole  ;  every  eye  beamed  with  plea* 
suie,  every  imagination  revelled  in  the  ravishing  prospect. 


'  1   / 


We  called  to  land  /conyicls  at  several  probation  stations  on 
Tasman's  peninsula  ;  but  as  these  were  subsequently  visited, 
I  shall  pass  thdin  over  for  the  present,  simply. remarking,  that 
our  cDasting*trip.made  it  night  ere  we  let  go  the  anchor  off 
Woody  Island,  near  the  top.  of  Norfolk  Bay.  The  sunset 
was  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  the  day ,  being  one  of  ra- 
diant glory,  unsurpassed  by  any  I  ever  witnessed  within  the 
tropics.  The  following  morning  broke  forth  in  heavenly  sweetr 
ness  f  the  Eliza  floated  gmcefuliy  on  the  bright  quiescent  wa« 
ters,  and  the  beauteous  landscape,  sunk  in  calm  repose,  con- 
veyed anything  but  an  idea  of  being  the  receptacle  of  Bri^ 
Iain's  off-scoiirings.  Guilt,  and  its  attendant  punishment,  seeined 
at  utter   variance  with  scenes   and    cliines   suffideiit  of  theoir 


^Ives  to  etdt^  graliftfde  koA  }^.  LovdlJ^  iMd,  ^Ind  am 
nbfh-e  toYely  wrt^;  Whai  might  yHi '  not  M^itablj  IbModii^, 
^hen  the  Yblbn  t*acti,  thfe  only  bidt  M  y«^  faliir  fa»M.  shsrfl 
te  merged  in  an  active,  induaCribu^;  MSrjA'pdaMlnflf])^  >  -Atii 
yet,  liomQiating  hsisthe  spectftele  of  man's  degt^dtftidnj'tt  lA 
still  one  cheering  feature  of  tlie  picturts,  that  it  leaite  in  a 
grcf&t  liieasure  to  his  tfltimatje,  'coiiipilUorjr,  iregen^lrartlon.  At 
nine  o'clock,  we  bade  adi^  tb  the  staunch  and  'fleet  Eliza, 
lasadmg  on  the  railway  jettj  at  the  head  of  Norfolk  Bay. 
Tt^is  railt  or  rather  tram,  waj  is  framed  from  tke  hard  wood 
of  '(he  coualry..  passes  over  a  space  of  five  miles,  tlm'ehj 
aQbrding  ^  rapid  and  easy  means  of  transit  between  the  heads 
Of.jNorfotk  and  Long  Bays,  the  latter  of  wl^ich  leads  directly 
to  P<^t  Artluir.  This  tramway,  the  pr^ection  of  Captain 
^oolh,  I^is  pfoi^ed  lo  be  a  work  qf  the  utmost  utility,  .<^hort^ 
0ning  the  jdi^Unce  .•betwixt  Hobarl  Town  and  Port  Arthur, 
and  insuring,  a  qertain  and  rapid  cpmmunication  at  times  when 
the  long  sea-<passage  might  be  impracticable.  Like  many  men 
of  superior  intellect,  it  was  the  fortune  of  Captain  Booth  -to 
(encounter  the  sneer  of  the  common  herd,  who,  in  their  nar- 
row-mindedness, predicted  nought  but  failure  to  his  enter* 
prise.  Nothing  daunted,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
governor^  Captain  Booth  toiled  on^  till  they  .that  ciame  to  jeer 
went  back  to  admire.  The  tramway,  unlike  our  English  rail- 
ways, follows  the  natural  level,  of  the  ground,— the  ascent  of 
a  hiH  'beilig  'Compensated  in  its  -opporile  descent i  No  horse, 
DO  ot,  no  locomdli^,  traverses  its  course.  The  wagons  are  pro- 
pelled by  feldnSf-^threehien  being  genevaUy  allotted  to  do  the 
work  of  eac4v,  which  ts  capable  of  conveying  half  «  ton  of 
^bods  at  each  transii.  'Upon  emergency,  the  samo  gang  iiavfe 
liiade  three  journeys  and  back,  thirty  miles  a^ay,  contieying 
ftibs  half  a  ton  per  man  either  way.  It  jnvs  harshly'  against 
the  'feelings  to  behold  'man,  as  It  were,  lowered  to  thestand- 
ard  of  the  brutfe, — ^to  mark  the  unhappy  guilty  creatores  toil- 
ing and  stvuggling  along,  their  muscular  powers  exortedto 
the*  uttermoilt,  and  the  perspiration  bursting  profusely  from 
every  pdre.  It  is  a  harrowing  picture  ;  and  yet,^  a  liUietsalm 
refldbtion  ^iil  Aow  that  it  is  rendered  more  pecaliarly  so  by 
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place  lUS  iritcimMaihMSk'  Let  «  but 'tax  out  tatniDigp/ and 
vie  abnU  fiod  iMltt^reds  of  free  British  labourers  wboee  drud* 
g^ry  is  fttU/  equfd  to  thai  of  the  .Tasnia)»i«ii  tramway..  Iiie^d 
bat  inst^JUQf  lumpers,  coalheavers,  bargetneq,  djoekmen,  and 
the  like.  This  teiMls  in  some  degree  to  dissipate  the  revolting 
idea  Tvhich,  nevertheless,  still  usurps  possession  of  the  imagi" 
nation  and  shocks  the  heart.  And  yet,  the .  tramvray  is  a 
step  of  the  probationer's  advancement, — Captain  Booth  argiH 
ing,  justly,  that  the  convict  who  cannot  resist  the  greater  fa-; 
cility  it  affords  of  pilfering  or  absepnding  is  unfit; to J>e  U'll^toc) 
in  the  less-  restricted  parts  of  ^hc^  i^^d*.  ;•:«>*  i 

By  noon,  Msgoi:  B<d>ertspn,  Holman,  and  oyself:  bad;  tuie 
Tersed  the  tramway  on  foot.  No  passenger  ^i^ietal  W^re  to 
be  hfid  at  the  mome^^  onriqg  to  the  fejw  intip^  b^iQg.enr 
gaged  tpj convey  q^ijaa^.  Suliva*,;  of  H..  M.  sloop  F^yw^r 
ite,  rand  a.  party,  to  tl)e  coal-dni^e^f  TransfiBrrjiag  tb^ -sq^^i^ 
^ud  tbeijT' baggage  to.  a,  jauncb^.^e  emlwk«d  ip  j^.  fi^e^ffiMW 
oared,  whale-boat ;  and,  after  a  short  pull,  Port  Arthur  opfflj^d 
its  capacious .  basin  -  to  que  astonished  ^and  ^delighted  ^  gitze. 
•  What!  this  the  pandemonium  I  tbif.the  terrifi9  repository  of 
the  worst  of  guilt  ?«  was  the  natural  eiclamation  bcirstfB|[ 
frcim  pur  lips.  Whatever  the  core,  the  outside  is  a  goo^ly^ 
an  enchanting  one.  What  lovely  bays  1  what  noble  basiasl 
what  a  splendid  anchorage  2  an  anchorage  not  whqlly  uneonscir 
ous  of  freightage,  nor  the  ample  means  of  equipments, — for 
upon  its  dark  green  waters  floated  tbe  Lady  Franklin,  a  strongi 
staunch,  wholesome-looking  barque  (just  launched)  of  270  tpn^ 
burthen  ;  and  a  few  yards  off  H.  Jd.  18-gun  doop  Favourit(| 
was  stripping^  preparatory  to -undergoing  : a  thorough  refit; 
We  landed  at  the  Commissariat  Pier,  where  w^  weiip  pet  l^j, 
Mr.  Carte,  the  superintendent  of  convicts ,-  through )  wli^se 
kindness  we  were  quickly  enabled  to  present  our  credeBtia(l^,t9 
tbe  commandant.  Captain  Booth  welcomed  us  with  the  ut- 
most urbanity,  presenting  us  to  .his.  accomplished  part|ier»  and 
coi|rteously  inviting  us  to  take  :up  opir^  quajptere^  witb  bims-f-r 
an  invit^^iqii  we  gladly  accepted, '  Port  i^rtlnir  being  yet  upr 
eofnscious  of  bote),  lodgtng-housei  or.any  place  of  enteiit^iA? 
meat  f  in  fa^,  every  residepc^  if::a  ga|r#ni|Ai#nt  we.    ;  .;   ii 
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Next  day  feeing  Sonday,  W0  jiroceediMi'^  Mtor  liredMisC,  10 
see  ihe  conriets  mastered  prior  to  tfatir  lyeiag '  manrhed  <• 
cfattvcli.  Tbey  were  drawn  irp  in  tbree  Wneki  each  gang  fomir 
Ing  a  separate  division,  the  overseers  (convicfsj  takHig  tkirir 
stations  in  the  rear.  It  was  hideous  to  remark  the  cmnte^ 
nances  of  the  men,  to  which:  their  yellow  raiment,  a  half- 
black,  half-yellow  PA,  and  Iheir  respecfite  numbers  stamped 
in  Various  parts,  imparts  a  sinister,  a  most  rerolting  eipressionr. 
Scarcely  one  open  set  of  features  was  to  be  found.  To  reaif 
their  eyes,  it  seemed  as  though  they  were  specuTating  Ih^ 
.chance  or  gain  or  advantage  to  be  hoped  from  trs;  Crime 
atid  it^  consequences  were  frarfully  depicted  in  their  iH-omieAed 
visages,  and  we  turned  from  the  disagreeable  caricatirre  of 
humanity  with  as  much  disgust  as  pity  and  regrel.  Muster 
over,  the  men  were  marched  with  the  utmost  silence  to  ehfrrcby 
wbiiiier  we  shortly  followed, — a  military  detachment,  with 
folded  arms,  being  so  stationed  as  to  '  command  the  entire 
hoflding. 

The  church  of  Port  Arthur  is  a  beautiAiI,  spacious,  hewn 
stone  edifice,  cruciform  in- shape,  with  pinnacled  tower  and 
gables.  Internally,  it  is  simply,  but  neatly,  fitted,  affording 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  2000  sitters.  There  is  no  or- 
gan ;  but  a  choir  has  been  selected  from  among  the  convicts, 
who  chant  the  psalms  with  considerable  effect.  As  yet,  no 
clergyman  of  the  established  church  has  been  resident,  the  rcr 
ligions  duties  having  hitherto  been  undertaken  by  those  zealous 
and  indefatigable  Christians,  the  Wesleyans.  Mr.  Manton  is 
the  present  respected  pastor,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
himself  not  only  to  call  the  sinners  of  Port  Arthur  to  repent- 
ance, but  who  has,  erewhile,  laboured  earnestly  in  the  same 
good  cause  at  the  now  abandoned  settlement  of  Macquarie 
Barbour. 

After  service,  we  accompanied  the  commandant  to  the  cook* 
house,  where  the  respecUve  messes  were  about  to  be  issued. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  arranged  is  admirable.  The 
messes,  varying  from  twelve  to  six-and-twenty  men,  are  berth- 
eid  in  chambers  of  the  penitentiary,  affording  accommodation  for 
their  respective  jrambers.    Each  of  these  messes  selects,    in 
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daily  relation,  two  delegates,  who  receive  the  yictoak,  ^  ani 
^fterwarib  apportion  each  hmui  his  «hare>  That  this  iliay  <h|p 
fairlj  4Dne,  the  mess  is  drawn  up;,  in  doBUe  fines,  befoieiihb 
^ble,  stirveying  the  partition.  They  tben  sit  down,  andocnii- 
sume  all  the  food  placed  before  them,-**^ii  being  one* ^ftAfe 
imperative  regulations  that  nothing  sh^Il  be  .laid  by,'  ^  niea»- 
«Qre  to  insure  the  imposdbility  of  husbanding,  and  theri9by 
tri)tain  a  provision  in  case  of  absconding.  So  rigidly  is  this 
necessary  precaution  enforced,  that  eating  oufc^of  season  be- 
comes >  a.  punishable  offence  ;  and  no  food  (fish  or  Kangaroo, 
for  example)  caught  in  the  bush  is  oh.  any  pretext  permitted 
to  be  consumed  there.  The  meal  afforded  the  cofrrktis  not 
^nly  ample,  but  nuiritious,  consisting  of  excellent  soup,  good 
wbeaten  bread  (I  tasted  bi^th),.  and  beef,'  mutton^  or  pork — 
such  a  meal,  indeed,  as  would  Vejoice  the.  heart  and  glad  the 
eyes  of  many  an  honest,  hard-working,  hungry  Briton*  Break- 
.fast  and  sup)»er  x^onsisi  of  hresA  and  a  pint  of  skilley— ^  drink 
of  .water  thickened  by  boiling  a  small  portion  of  flour  there- 
in. The  clothing  of  the  conyiets  is  of  woollen  cloth,  dyed 
yellow,,  or  partly  black  partly  yellow.  They  are  furni;$hed  with 
two  complete  suits,  sSiirts,  and  boots  once  a-year.  Their,  quar^ 
ters  are  clean,  comfortable,  well  ventilaled,  and  frequently 
.whitewashed.  They  have  a  sufficiency  of  bedding,  whidbi, 
4uring  the  day»  is  rolled  up,-«*eai;h  man  sleeping  in  a  separ 
rate  berth.  In  the  first  virard  we^  entered,  Jones,  the  Chartist 
watchmaker,  was  acting  ov^seer  to  the  mess,  which  compris- 
ed some  dozen  refractory  lads.  Jones v  said  grace  for  them 
before  meat.  He  appeared  to  be  circumspect  and  orderly, 
although  upon  his  first  arrival  be  wore  the  aspect  of  a  sot- 
tish, dissipated  mechqnic,  and  was  disposed  to  talk  rath^ 
freely  and  unwarrantably.  A  hint,  however,  sufficed  ;  he  has 
learned  his  place,  and  seems  to  be  in  full  lieallh  and  vigour. 
When  not  employed  in  trifling  repairs  in  his  own  trade,  he 
works  in  the  nailer's  shop.  Williams  is  likewise  at  Port  Ar^ 
•Ihur.  In  the  first  instance,  having  assumed  a  specious  char- 
acter, and  being  in.  some  degree  conversant  with  mining, .  he 
-was  sent  to  the  coi^mines.  .  There  he  inveif^ed  some  of  his 
co^mates,  built  a  bott,  and  effected  a  temporary  escape. .  Being 
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toeapidred/  he  vas  forwarded  lo  Port  Arthur ,  where  he  it 
ftesent  worktf  in  one  of  the  chaift-gtngi.  I  did  not  see  WIU 
liime.  He  is  represented  as  a  had,'  ^signing  man.  Some  of 
Ids  taociafes  in  flight  were  .a  shoit  while 'at  large.  '  Doring 
that  period  tbisy'  committed  a  moi^deb*,  fbr  which  tfajij  were 
-executed,— ^a  penally  they  might  never,  perhaps,  have  incar-^ 
redrbkit'for  the  temptation  of  Williams.'  From  the  pentCen- 
^liiry  harracb  we  proceeded  to  thesilent  cells,  the  rations  of 
whose  inmates  are  only  bread  and  water.  In  one  we  fowid 
a  juTenile  murderer  of  eighteen,  of  whom  more  anon.  In  an- 
other was  a  man  confined  for  habitual  absconding.  A  short 
period  only  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  vesened  from  death 
1)y  exhaustion.'  He  was  discovered  at  the  last  extremity,  coii- 
*Teyed  to  the  hospital,  recovered  with  dtfficiilty  ;  and  no  sooner 
recovered,  than  he'  again  attempted  a  similarly  rash  and  frint- 
less  hazard.  From  the  cells,  we  went  to  the  hospital,  where 
we  had  a  signal  opportunity  of  drawing  a  wholesome  moral 
-from  the  sad,  the  miserable  consequences  of  iDrfme.  '  There 
'upon  a  stretcher  lay  Henry  Savary,  the  once  celebrated  Brfis- 
io\  sugar-baker,— a  man  upon  whose  birth  Portane- smiled 
propitious^ — 'Whose  ftimily  and  kindred  moved  iii  the  very 
irst  circles,  and  who  himself  occupied  no  inconsiderable  place 
in  his  fellow-citizen's  esteem.  The  forgery  (in  1835),  and 
tniracttlous  escape  fmm  execirtton  of  this  unhappy  man,  can- 
not have  wholly  escaped  the  public  mind.  Acting  under  the 
advice  of  certain  magistrates  of  Bristol,  Savary  pleaded  «Guil- 
<ty  •  to  the  offence,  refusing,  although  earnestly  counselled  by 
the  judge  (Giflbrd),  to  amend  his  plea.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, sentenced  to  death  ;  and  bis  crime  occurring  so.  re- 
cently after  Fauntleroy's,  his  execution  was  deemed  equally 
certain.  The  punishment,  however,  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life  ;  and  Savary  shortly  afterwards  arrived  in 
Van  Diem^i's  Land,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  writer  in 
-one  of  the  public  departments.  Having  left  a  wife  in  Eng- 
land who  was  tenderly  attached  to  him,  ihe  lady  speedily  fol- 
lowed her  husband  ;  but  the  ship  (the  Jessie  Lawson)  in  which 
she  had  taken  her  passage  was  wrecked  on  the  Hoe,  at  My- 
monih.    The  passengem,  nerertbeless,  Msaped)  andiiio^  Sa- 
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vary,  -notUng  datiiH^U^^Mnbaiibd.m  anothei*  T«ml.  She  es- 
caped shipwreck  in  her  secoDd  convejance  ;  but,  unless  report 
lie  falaa^  mde  sbipirtedk  4t£i  her  husband's  peace  of  mind. 
The  dosMstic  afflictiiBr  here  :aHiided  to  is  painfiilfy  narrated  iil 
a  tale  oaliod  Quintus  Sefviniorij  a  w^k  poblishCNi  by  Savarj 
atHobari  Town,  in  1830  (*),  and  which  appears  to  be  an 
smihenticmesnoir,  so  far,  of  his  ill-starFed  career.  Goaded  to 
frenzy/ the  miserable  Sayary  att^npted  his  life  by  drawing  a 
rasor  across  his  throat.  The  wound,  however,  was  not  mdr- 
laK  and  he  was  discovered  in  time  to  save  life.  Shortly  there* 
after  his  wife  and  child-  returned  to  England  ;  and  Savary^ 
aahseqtoently  obtaining  a  ticket  of  leave,  engaged  in  farming, 
'.h^became  bankrupt, — again  bail  recourse  to  forgery, — was 
again  convicted^  and  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  Port  Arihur; 
There  he  eiperieoeed  a  shock  of  paralysis  ;  and  there,  ere 
long,  in  all  human  probability,  the  misguided  man  will  ter^ 
minate  his  wretched  career.  It  has  been  said,  by  the  slander- 
ers of  the  colony f  that  vice  makes  converts.  I  would  that 
my  ancient  antagonist,  His  Grace  of  Dublin^  or  eveii  his  ally 
of  the  Colonial  Gozeire,*  could  have  stood,  as  I  did,  by  Sa- 
lary's pallet,^— could  have  witnessed  the  scarce-healed  wound 
i>f  his  attenuated  throat, — the  lack-lustre  glare  of  his  hollow 
eyu,-^!  think  even  they  would  have  felt  inclined  to  doiibt 
4he  syrdn's  blandishments.  Knowing,  as  I  once  did  (at  Bris- 
tol), some  of  Savary'a  wealthy,  dashing,  gay  associates,  I 
could  not'  contemplate  .the  miserable  felon  before  me  without 
sentiments  of  the  deepest  compassion,  mingled  with  horror  and 
awe.     There  he  lay,  a  sad,  a  solemn  warning ! 

Embarking  in  a  splendid  six-oared  whale-boat ,  we  crossed 
the  bay  to  Point  Puer,  the  boy-thiefs  establishment.  They 
were  busily  occupied  in  learning  and  repeating  their  catechism. 
At  the.  penitentiary  of  Point  'Paer  we  encountered  Queen  Ca- 
roline's celebrated  witness,^  Lieut.  Flynn,  of  the  navy,  a  mis- 
creant who  was  convicted,  in  1839,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  of 
forging  poor  widows*  pension-tickets.  For  this  fellow.  Queen 
Caroline  obtained'  the  third  class  order  of  St.  Ferdinand ;  and 
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since  his  arrtiral  hetB,  letters  liaTe  aetnaUjr.  iieen  aAbesied  !• 
Sir  John  FlynnJ  .  ■  .♦ 

Lights  are  kept  biumingf  througkottt  the  night,  in  tha-'peiiii> 
tentiarj  barracks,  whose  imnates  are  nererAHr  a  momeiit  a«re 
when  or  by.  wh<m  tbay  .may  be  visited.  We  acoompanied 
the  commandant,  id  Idne  of  his  tours  of  inspection,  Tisitiipg 
several  of  the  rooms » .  at  9.p,  m.  In  one  the  odour  of  tobac- 
co-smoke' was  di^emed.;  and,  as  the  possession. of  lobacoo  is 
an  offence  against  the  rtegulatioos,  notice  was. given  that  the 
entire  ward  should  be  placed. in  charge  until  the  s«idkef  was 
made  kndwn.  When  we  came  away,  they  had  ndt  <li4«t>vered 
the  offender ;  and«  in  consequence,  every  9^n  w^  Joaade  to 
sleep  in  a  silent  apartment.  In  passing  along. the  streets. after 
dark,  every  sentry  challenges ,  and  without  the  countersigii, 
even  the  commandant  would  be  peremptorily  detained.  £very 
soldier  invariably  bea}v$  loaded  arms* .  The  penitentiary  yarda 
are  coknmanded  in  various  places. .  They  are  repeatedly  vjmt- 
ed;  and  such  is  the  severity  of  discipline^  such  the  rigidity 
of  scrutiny, — ay,,  and  such  the  felons'  nkntual  distrust  %  that 
any  thing  like  concerted  revolt  is  ashopelto  as'im'practioabie. 
We  slept  in  perfect  tranquillity,  in.ai  house  unconscious  of 
window -shutters— 'guiltless  of  window- fastenings.  Having 
witnessed  the  devotional  exercises  at  Point  Puer,  we  next 
morning  paid  a  visit  to.  the  various  workshops*  In  ..this  adi- 
mirable  establishment  between .  6  and  700.  boys  are  taught  the 
meanft  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  When  first  received^ 
they  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  thd  spade,  the  hoe, and. the 
grubbing-axe.  They  clear,  break  up,  fence,  and.  cultivate 
their  own  land,  the  product  being  principally  conGned  to 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables.  After  a 
term  of  good  conduct,  the  option  of  a  trade  is  conceded  as  a 
boon,  five  or  six  kinds  of  handicraft  being  submitted  for  elec- 
tion. At  the  head  of  each  department  the  necessary  instruc- 
tors are  to  be  found,  and  as  means  and  opportunities  admit, 
these  are  chosen  from  among  persons  arriving  free  in  the 
colony.  The  juvenile  sawyers  first  attracted  our  regards;  of 
these  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pair.  At  present  they 
work  in  open  pits;  but. sheds. are. in  progress  to  shelter. them 
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in>Qi  lAe' weather.  These  hds  net  only  eot  mfRciefft  tittibear 
fir. all  their  0wn  buildings ^  IbIsoI  ftrrnish  considerable  supplies 
to  th6  other  works/  The  boat'btrilders'  department  eame  next 
ttndei^  iiBview.  (')  There  a  beautifol  whale-boat  o{  Huon 
pine^^,  the  tkibers  of  light  (a  resernhlance  in  colour  of  rose( 
wood,  wa^  rapidly  attaining  completion.  At  the  cooperage, 
tubs,  buckets  f  mes&'kids^  and  sbips^  buojs,  were  in  process 
of  matiufactute.  About  fifty  tailors  actively  cat  out  and  made 
Up  clothing;  whilst  seveAty-five  shoemakers  were  equally  assidu- 
ous in  their  vocation.  !Every  scrap  of  old  iron  is  turned /to 
aocouiit  in  the  blacksmiths'  shop,  Where  the  boys  were  con- 
verting fragments  of  hoops  into  nails,  rivets,  and  the  like. 
At  the  earp^ntertf*  they  were  framing  doors  and  window-sashes, 
and  preparing  boards.  The  bookbinders  were  in  full  employ, 
having  several  of  Mr.  Manton's  volumes  iii  hand.  The 
turners' alone  were  inactive.  I  must  here  remark ,  that  any 
of  the  boy  dr  adult  mechanics  or  labourers  performing  work 
fbr  any  of  the  civil  or  military  officers,  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  such  service  is  kept,  and  charged  against  the 
eitiployer.  Some  500/.  a-year  thereby  finds  its  way  into  the 
military  chest.  The  stone-masons  were  next  visited;  they 
have  a  great  variety  of  material  prepared,  and  preparing, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  lai^e  and  substantial  bar- 
tfiek^  together  with  an  extensive  range  of  improved  work- 
shops. At  the  bakery ,  a  large  supply  of  goodly  pro- 
vender, the  production  of  sundry  juveniles,  met  our  eyes; 
whilst  the  savoury  steams  of  the  cook-house  induced 
us  to  take  a  peep  at  the  excellent  fare ,  the  boys  being 
allowed  an  equal  ration  with  the  adults.  Before  dinner,  the 
boys  are  taught ''a  habit  of  cleanliness,  by  being  obliged  to 
wash.  A  short  space  is  also  allotted  to  play,  and  every 
afternoon  half  of  the  youngsters  attend  school  in  turn.  Al- 
though the  origin  of  this  establishment  be  founded  in  guilty 
it  is  still  one  of  deep  interest, — ^^for  from  the  very  core  of 
crime  there  springs  the  cherished  hope  of  fairer,  happier 
days.    Infamy   may   be   lost    in  industry;    sin  give  place  to 

{'J  Here,  Kirby,'  tbepoitonir  of  hja  niMMr'at  Lincoln,    i«  employed-.     He   «•  uid 
to  Be  a  yoang  man  ef  exemplary  conduci  note. 
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grace  ;  and'  trMsporiatita  itself:  tanly  ,  tteronglL  Uie  'bleitf ng  of 
God,  be  tbe  bajgem  of  the  rae|dew.  Such  eensoiiimtiiHi  M 
within  the  pQwer  of  dU«  Many^  no  donbl;  have,  'and  'iriU 
again,  ioyfplly  clutch  the  offered  gift,  atid  I  eavnestlj  ho'pe, 
as  I.  sincerely  believe,  that  many  "will  bless  Ihe  hoar  Ihej 
saw  Point  Puer,  which,  under  Providence,  may  prove  tim 
salvation,  body  and  soul,  of  bandies.  Several  inslruefed 
there  are  already  earning  comfortable  livelihoods  in  variova 
parts  of  the  colony ;  and  numbers  have  feditigly  adverted  to 
Captain  Booth  on  the  blessings  they  tEeqee  derived.  How  many 
of  England's  poor  but  virtuous  children  would  be  overjoyed 
with  the  full  provision,  excellent  lodging,  and  eomforCable 
plotfaing — not  to  say  a  word  of  the  beneficial  instrnciion^—of 
Point  Puer, 

On  our  return  to  tbe  BeUlement.^. .  we  ladded  «t  a  ainatt 
idand  named,  from  its  <  funefal  ptKpofie^,  l)ead::MAn*3  lale* 
Within  its  sea-girt  shores,  almost  its  first  :$€Ci)(pant,  Ji^  J)eii- 
lus  Collins,  .the  sailor  who  threw  a  Moae:2|t  WiilKs^m  ly.  -on 
one  of  the.  English  race-courses;  ..Here,  llkewisa^  F^p^^  thq 
ashes  of  May,  the  Burker  of  the  It^liaj^  boy.  Here^  mor^ 
over,  are  monuments  to  several  free  persons  who'  hav^  diod 
during  service  at  Port  Arthur^  or  perished  in  ita  vpcini^. 
Of  the  latter  are  three  seamen  wrecked  in  the  schooner  Echp^ 
two  seamen  of  government  vessels,  and.  several  soldiers  of  the 
91st,  51st,  and  63d  regiments. 

.  Dead  Man's  Isle  is  a  picturesquely  sorrowful  spot;  so 
soothing  in  its  melancholy,  so  placid  in  its  solitude,  that  a 
friend  of,  mine,  the  late  Dr.  Macbraire,  when  medicfil  oflScer 
at-  the  settlement,  and  under  tbe  impression  <of  approaching 
doom,  requested,  he  might  be  laid  within  its  leafy  shores; 
Macbraire,  however,  was  destined  to  mingle  his  dust  with 
that  of  Albion^  where,  my  wanderings  o'er,  1  yet  look  for- 
ward to  deposit  my  own.  Port  Arthur  is  a  place  of  wonders } 
where  nought  but  sin  and  crime  are  assumed  to  exist,  the 
seeds  of  religion  and  virtue  have  been  carefully  plantied,  and 
the  blossoms  of  godliness*  are  seen  to  germinate;  even  the 
yellow  jacket  may '  cover  many  a  repentant  and  returning 
lieart.    As   a   kind   of  guiding  star— a  spiritual  oasis  in  this 


moral   4e«ert-*^a  rabbath-sdiaol   has  beieii  infiiitated   for  the 
ehildren '  of  the  officers,  soldiers,  overseers,  and  others,     this 
day,  the  IMh  of  Januarj,  thefr  anniversary  meeling  and  extk- 
uAnatioii  was  held.     The  master  was  a  goodly   one,  comfiris* 
iiig'  some '  fonr-and-ttitrly  boys  and  girls  bf  various  ages.     A 
number  of  ex^^llenfiiistrOctive' books  were  provided  for  prizes 
16^  the  most-  eteih|i)ary  allendants,  the  most  diligent  and  pro- 
flcient   s4sho)ars'.     In    each    branch  a  hot  competition  ensned, 
Und,    in    maWy  "fai^ances,    M    earnest   was   the  struggle  that 
Ciptain  Booth,    the  patron   of  Aie  institution,  felt  some  dtfB^ 
c«lty   iki  ^awarding   the   pialm.     The   examination   over,    the 
children  proeeeded   to    a  Tna'r(juee,  formed  of  the  Favourite's 
Kails  bnd    flags,    apd   tasteFnlly    adorned  with  a  profusion'  ot 
hatfye   wreaths  afM)  garlands.     In  this  marquee  they  enjoyed 
ai  fite  cA* 'fresco y  tea;  'cofee,   cake,   raspberries,    gooseberries; 
Dorrants;    and    other'  fruifs,    beihg  ^bountifully  supplied.     Tt 
was  an-  eHI  Ito  ift^V  Kves,  an  ^vent  of -pleasing  contemplation 
to  thie  spectators.'  -The  children  satisfied,   a  like  refreshment 
Was  ixetX  fti^vided  Vor  their  delighted  parents,  and  after  som^ 
t4ry  apposite  observations  from  the  patron,'  the  R^v.  Messrs'. 
Joiiesflnd  Sfmp^n,  sAs  also  Major  Robertson  (elected  a  member 
ofthecom*mf(tee);  the^ijtate  of  the  funds  was  declared'.     Fk*5m 
(hiis  it   appeared  thsH 'is[  baTince  of   30^.    remained    on  hanci 
from   last   year's   account;    that  4/.   IOj.  had  been  cofl^cled 
the  preceding  day  ;   that  the  tea-tickets  (b.  eadh]  and  one  of 
two  c6ntributions  amounted  to  6O5.  br'TO^. ; 'and  that,  fliere- 
fore,    therd    were   between  '13<.    and    \Hl\    Available  for  the 
purchase  Of  next  year's  prizes.  To  the  honour  of  Port  Arthur's 
contributors,    it   should    be  mentioned  that  only  a  few  weelTs 
had   elapsed    rince  they  had  subscribed  ^bove  16/.  in  aid  of 
the  iVesleyah'Miksionary  Fund.       '  ' 

'  On  hrtiesday' we  visited  the  several  artificers'  shops,'  mosi 
of  which 'are  a  mere  adult  duplicate  of  I^oint  Puer.  At  the 
iron-smiths'  we  witnessed  the  opei^ation  of  file-cutting! 

Promfhe  'fectori^s    we**;^a!kecl   to  the  scene  of  a  recent 

Precious,  itiotiveless  iktui'tfei*.*    It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 

mile  from  the  settlement,   in  a  lonely,   gloomy  dell,    so^e  of 

the  neighbouring  trees  still  splashed  with  the  victim's  blood. 
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F^om  tbe  depoAtidn^  U  apfMrs'  thai  ih0  nMrdereP,  Mlield^  and 
Sydney  a  lad  of  fievealee«,.were  al  tt^ork  m  the  viJoinHyv  Bell* 
field  complained  of  thiral^  and  Boardman  .went  soaui  shdrt  dia^ 
laBce  to  ^bow  the  other  a  creek  where  be  mighl  slaka  it.  fiolh 
were  fieen  to  leaye  the  gang,  but  BaUfield  alone  iwtomed* 
and  when  qoestiond  by  the  oYeraeerof  bU  comrade^  be  de* 
dared  he  bad  « bolted  «i>  poialing  in  a  direction  the  opposilit 
of  the  path  they  had  pursued.  Bpardmaj^v  accoi^dingly,  was 
reported  as  an  absconder.  A  couple  of  days  ela{»aed,  and  a 
man,  cutting  brooms,  thougbt  he  beard  groans,  wliicb,  as  he 
approacbed,  grew  more  distinct,  until,  at  the  foot  of  a  gn 
gantic  gum-tree,  clotted  with  gore  and  fly-blown,  he  behdd 
ibe  hapless  sufferer.  Shouting  for.  aid ,  and  hastening  to  the 
creek,  he  washed  the  verniin  froaa  the  mioufh  of  ibe  man|^ 
creature,  who  was  so  disfigured  a^  to  b^  unkoowA,  hj  hie 
comrade,  the  person  who  sought  to  relieve  him.  « Don't  ynu 
know  me ,  Mom;  I  am  Sydney,  •  Assi^tafice  ha^iiag.  anrfvi»d^ 
he  was  forthwith  conveyed.,  t^  the  hospital ,  wbf»iia  be  swiiicir 
enlliy  recovered  to.  identify  his  assassin.  It:  aype^s  ttiegr  bafi 
no  sooner  reached  .the  creek,  lbai»  Boardnian  was  assauUed  by 
:PeUfield,.wbo  dealt  bim  somc^.seTer^.t^owspn.tiM  .bffad-  the 
^ick  breaking,  Bellfield  seized. a  .heavier  one,  and  Jh^lAbourad 
theyoor  fellow  until  be  became  insensible .  Not  satisfied,  the 
young  monster  -jobbed*  a  haftle^  knife  betwe^  the  spin^ 
processes  of  the  neck,  ^and  then  fled  to  concoct  ffae  story  pf 
s^sconding.  Boardman  lingered  until  the  2d  of  January,  and 
Bellfield  is  now  in  Hobart  Town  .  gaol  (').  When  we  aaw 
him  in  the  .^ell  at  Port  AribiMr  he  looked  like  a  poor,  sinple. 
well-featured  boy,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  aiqrtbing 
but  ferocity.  He  did  not  attempt  tp  deny  bis  guilt  to  Hr. 
Manton,  but  wept  bitterly.  He  assigned  no  reason  for  the 
bloody  deed;  and,  as  no  probable  cause  can  b^  traced,  it  is 
one  of  utter  mystery..     . 

At  the  dock-yard  we  found  most  of  the  people  bnsily  prer 
parioig  to  heave  down  the  Favourite  in  order  to  bfff  thorough 
refit.  .  A    launch  for  the  Lady  Franklin,    a  lighter,    and  ^i 

(']  1f«  WM  neenMd  on  llie  1st  February. 
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exffuMtely  pnypmttinfiied  «igIileen4on  g^inboat,  cahniMM'W 
cMty  A  )6ii j^  iMrfiy-two  povnder,  were  in  a  very  folrwtfM 
siftt^,  und'the  ttiiil>ers  ^f  a' faiundred-^n  lebcter  «h  process  of 
ctfnV^sion.  We  visited  the  Favourite,  a  very  so-so  croiserof 
MO  Ions  and  eigbteen  caiYohades,  btit  with  a  erew  of  jolly 
hd^  that  my  quondam  a<;quaintance9,  Monaa'tih  and  Vernon, 
W^ilM  hare  leaped  «ky-bigh  at.  From  f he 'Favourrte  ve  made 
a  trip  to  the  gOTemment  grounds,  in  local  parlance  styled  the 
^rdto.  Several  tiien  w^re  busily  occupied  bnildtng  a  stack 
of  well-sa-ved  fiay.  This  domain  is  an  enchanting  spot,  of 
wl^ich  ihe*  pencil,  not  the  pen,  can  convey  adequate  concept 
tSm.  The  scenery  ia'feiry--lake-Kke.  Wood,  water,  eafrtb, 
siy,  all  combine  to  glad  the  eye  and  charm  the  sense.  Here 
A  sdme'ftHttre,  peir«harice  «ot  very  distant  d»y,  when  peni» 
(eoliariiM '  and  penal  cettlemei»t»  shall  have*  eisased  to^  exist— > 
here;  in  one  of  the  most'  beautiful  bays,  with  a  shore  of  the 
pureat  sand,  and  waters  of  pellucid  hue^-^bere  the  Tasmaniail 
ateamers  will  flock  with  their  joyous  freightage  of  watering^ 
piaoe  visitors,  whilat  the  present  settlements'  an  easy  stance 
ofF«  will  eventually  rM^lve  itself  into  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  important  naval  arsenals^-a  Plymouth  of  the  souths  the 
Ksnrity  and  amplitude  of  the  haven,  Ae  facility  of  equi|)M 
mant,  and .  thia  superabondanee  of  efioicie  building  mwtmak^ 
all  oonduciiig  to  tluB  certainty'of  such  liesult.  On  our  return 
#e  boarded  the  Laily  •  Eranklin ,  fitting,  with  the  ntmoit 
deapaleh,  as  a  trOop  and  store  ship.  The  brig  Tamar  shorlly 
afferwarda  came^  to  ancli6r,  and  in  the  eo«irse  of  the  evening 
the  Heantiful  filiza,  so  that  Port  Arthur-  boasted  a  larger  fleet 
than  I  have  sometimes,  not  many  yean  back,  seen  in  Hobait 
Town. 

The  following  morning  (Wednesday,  12th)  we  accompanied 
the  commandant  in  a  visit  to  the  Probation  Station  at  FKn*- 
dersBay,  one  of  the  arms  of  Norfolk  Bay«  Our  course  was  by 
the  tramway,  and  a  part  of  the  route  by  which  we  first  reachfd 
Port  Arthur.  Flinders  Bay  is  a  new  and  very  primitive  station^ 
under  the  superintendence '  of  a  Mr.  Smith.  There  are  SOO 
convicts  at  present  under  his  charge  ;  with  a  sergbant  and 
twelve  privates  of  theOAth  regim^M.     The^  are,  aa  yet,  di»* 
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iq  bark  b«ls»  but-  «Ub  oaei  are^  (Hvparisg;  m  alao 
foUages  for  the  superinteadanU ,  Mr.  Ki)g«pra  the  si^rgpoBj 
Mr.  Dove  the  catecbisl,  and  the  several  aaqisCanto.  It  may 
aave  repelitioo  if  I  here  reniarh  tbaV  a.  compleie  probatpoiH 
station  is  governed  by  a  superintendent,  two  asmtant-^operm^ 
tendenfs,  a  competent  number  of  overseers,  ail  free  men,  ji 
catechist,  and  a  mili(%ry  detachment;  in  addition,  a  visiting 
magistrate  is  placed  in  such  part  of  ihe  c^ontrj  that  two  ,or 
more  stations  may  come  within  his  inspection.  The  men  are 
employed  in  the  erection  of  all. the  requisile  buildings,,  form- 
ing roads  and  bridges,  grubbing,  fencing,  and. cultivating  ihm 
land,  which,  in  an  improved  condition,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
9fi.  some  future  day,  be.s<^ld  for  .the  pablic  behoof.  Ab  their 
probationary  terms  expire,  the  convieta  are  removed: to. Slopes 
Island,  a  station  whence  they  are  subsequently  otherwise  dia* 
ppsed  of.  Flinders.  Baj  piirty  is  yet  in  tbo  Qarlieat  of  theae 
stages,  being  employed  in  felling,  burning  off,  a^.  clearing 
land,  and  providing  themselves  the  necessary  quarters.  It  b 
a  magnificent-looking  location,  with  an  ample  supply  (even  at 
this  dry  season)  of  water.  The  land  seems  poor  aiid  et*- 
ceedingly  stony,  but  after  the  soil  I  have  seen  reclaimed  and 
made  productive,  it  wouM  be  eitremely  rash  to  pronounce 
Flinders  Bay  impracticable.  Advantageous  posidon  frequently 
compensates  for  inferiority  of  Iand,jinnd  certainly  this  position 
ia  one  of  very  great  advantage.  Having  made  the  tour  of 
inspection^  we  set  sail  for  Sbgle  Bawk  Neck,  a  faummocky, 
sandy  isthmus,  sitneted  at  the  extremity  of.  a  deep  bight* 
This  isthmus  &s  about  e  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  end  300 
yards  in  breadth.  Sentries  are  posted  night  and  day,,  and, 
as  a  yet  more  infallible  security,  a  chain  of  thirteen  ferocious 
dogs  are  placed  at  intervals  across  its  breadth^  these  dogs 
receiving  a  regular  ration  from  the  commissaribt.  ..  At  night 
a  irow  ef  lamps,  in  the  same  direction  ai  the  'dogs,  are  III 
iip,'  a  measure  which'  prechides  the  possibility  of  escape.  This 
singular  formation  is  thus  the  secure  key  of  Tasn^ee'a  penis* 
ittia,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable^  tbeteid  a  like  key.  East 
Bay  Neck,  to  Foeester's  peninsula.  Tlie  first  is  an  olBcer's 
(fubaltern's)  ifuard,    the  latter. is  on!j«now  b^ing  made  a,  pest. 
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These  lingular  ibraiaAiens  lead  one  to  tha  almost  nataral  cotl^ 
eluooa  that  Taaman's  and  Forester's  peninsidas  were  designed 
Jot  the  purposes  lAk  whiek'tkej^  have  been  applied. 
:    Tiie  felons  knom^  the  hopefesBness.  oC  escape;  •  tlnl  the  least 
appearance  of  smoke  irouM  betray 'their  wkereahoul^  be^tfuse 
lis.. exiateBce.. would  be  communicated'  Mm  everj.signal^MIl  ; 
tj^t  they  could  no4  possiblj  ilaree  tbe  cordon  oa  either*  ^i^ 
loaus^ ' aild^  therefore' ihat«.. being . wiihout .  food^  dire,   or •  watef*, 
they  bad'  iMii.  one.  of  two  aitamativi^Sy  a  •lingering  death  or 
iBeyitable  surrelider.     Under  such  iSohMeraCiirMiSi,   it  most  be 
self-evident  that;  no  4)liice  ican  b4  heller ^hoadn. than  Tasman's 
and  Forester^  pfsninaulas*.:  The.  former  coin^ises  an  area  of 
about  4 5,000 ,   the  laUer  of ,  i 5 ;000,    acres ,    nearly  one  half 
whereof  is   available*,  md  much  of  U  very  ekeellentr  land,-^ 
land  that  tbe  probaljon^parties  must,    ere  long,   tiim  to  good 
accoant, — laad   .^hidi,    when^v^r  the  peninsulas  become  fre^ 
aetllemenU,   wilt  be   the  object  of  earnest  competition,   inter- 
sected as  ihtj  wilt  be  by  .capital.. loads,  and.  aceeasible  on  so 
inaay  points  to  waler^arriage, .  It  ^as  *on  Forester's  peninsula 
|hpt  Captain  Booths   some,  three  years  since,    had  nearly  p». 
TVihed.    In   the   janxio^us  desire   to   make   himself  personally 
4^aoversant   witbr  certain  localitifts,    he  became  engulfed  in  an 
almost  .  imperviouBS   acrubi    nntil   at  length   extrication  'was 
ibeyond  his  power.  .  The  hammer  of  on§:  pistol  broke  in.  thb 
attempt  to  strike,  a  light ;  t^e  plher  was  so  saturated  it  refused 
to   give   firp.     Quite   oy ^powered,    he   laid,   him  down  and 
slept.    He  awoke  cbiHy  And  torpid,  again  tp  sink  info  a  slate 
of   exhaustion. ,  In   t,his   horrifying   state  did   tbis  excellent 
officer  witness  tbe  sunset  of  four  successive  nigt^ts,  (he  dawn 
of  five  successive  d^ys,  without  drink,  without  food»  wtthoQt 
fire,  witj&oul.  hope;    hi&  toes  had  begun  to  mortify  (^he  flesh 
sloughed  away]  and  a  lingering,  an  agonising  death;  seetped  at 
.l|and«    Suddenly    the    woods  .echoed    to   the   bugles   of  his 
^anxious  comrades,    but  .their  commander  wa^,  top  far^gone  to 
..utter   response,    .It  seem^.a  mockery,   an  off^r  of  life^.ibl^t 
beyond  bis   power  of  reach .     His  two  faithful  kangaroo-doigs 
dung  to  their  master's,  side.    Be  saw  them  lick  tbe  hoar  fro|a 
th^froi^en  leaves,   a  ,\n^i  .wbereti^yhe  prqfiUid,  and  feU.in 
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some  degree* revived,  Gk>d  «l  bngth  wisrgtacToiis.  The  nd- 
meroue-  parties  in  quest  of  the-  mmiBg  =  commaadanl  drew 
jiear,  the  ddgs  sprang  to  greet  them,  a«d  alter  a  hundred 
hours  of  £attiine  and  horror.  Captain  Booth  iras  snatched  from 
'^  death,  but  ^ith  an  erifedbted  franle  and  impaired  con^iituiion!. 
Mr.  Willson,  of  the  96Cb,  the  officer  in  eommaiid  at  Eagle 
Hawk  Neck,  a  merry,  good'^natvred,  generous,-  joung  ram', 
waa  on  the  IooU*o«ii,  and  entertained  «s  most  hospitabif  at 
his  quarters!  The  farther  aboite  of  the  isthmu^  is  washed  bj 
the  mighty  Pa«vSc,  which  throws  itif  billows  into  the  beantiM 
tfeady  cove  called  Pirate's  Bay.  In*  thi$  bay  portions  of  the 
clifis'  base  assame  the  conifplexion  'of  natural  wonders  as 
remark^bki  ^»  Staffa  or  (he  Giant's  Causeway.  This  consists 
in  hyei's  of  rock  in  square,  'long,  oblong,  lo«€frige,  triangular. 
Had  other  Aapes,  all  joHited  with  tbef  ibost  beautifully  per- 
leet  regularity;  some  bound  AS  it  wene^  with  an  iron  band, 
aome  perfectly  smooth  on  the  surface,  some  edged  and  tinted, 
some  rounded  in  the  centre  with  a  §ne  c%it*down  border. 
^Altogether,  it  is  a  formatton  as  beavtifol  as  it  is  sin^^ler — a 
IbrmatioB  which,  although  dissimilar,  yef,  in  default  of  h 
lAore  appropriate  definition,  has  been  styled  the  Tessellated 
Pairemfenl.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Erebns  and  Terrnr 
removed  a  portion  which  may  probably  fittvd  its  way  to  the 
United  Service  faistitution.  In  fiUurci  times  this  pati^inent  irtll 
hecome  as  mui^h  the  object  6f  Tastrtani^n  as  Staffs  and  the 
Causeway  Are  of  ^otfh  or  Irish  pride;  and  it  is  paying  Pi- 
<itiU»'s  Bay  no  small  compliment  when  1  prc^nounce^  its  clifis  and 
promontories  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  liold-and  varied  scenery 
'Of  Ae  Antrim  coast.  On  our  returii  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Booth,  we  had  an  idea  of  the  speed  of  the  tramway.  There 
•is  a  shoot  of  a  mile  and  a  half  near  the  head  of  Long  Bay, 
which  18  traversed  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  re- 
quires  some  little  nerve  at  first  to  keep  one's  composure,  be- 
cause, once  in*  motion,  there  are  no  stoppages,  and  the  least 
Olbstroetion,  would,  as  Jonathan  sayv,  send  carriages  dnd  their 
"ee^entlf*  to  «inmortal  sniash.»  The*  officers  of  the  French 
'frtjfal^"Arf</rtiiie'  were  rn  ecstasies  with  this  descent;  which, 
on  a  larger  scale,  reminded  them  of  the  Montagnes  Busses  of 
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Paw.     I>ow«  Ihey  w€»^»  Ml««i9g,  sboniiiig,  like  madineiii 

The  night  pf  Wednesday  wm  a  turbulent  pne,  blowing 
half  a  galQ  {  but  the  morning  «un  that  wa«  to  light  us  on  our 
homeward  path  broke  forth  bright  and  genial.  However 
difagr^able  to  its  constrained  visitors,  we  found.  Port  Arthur 
a  place  of  beauty,  kindess,  courtesy,  and  good-will — a  place 
where  we  enjoyed  all  the  con^fortt  many  of  the  lux^irios,  of 
life,  and.  the^.  imparted  ^^ith  a  cordial  welcome  devoid  of 
afleqtation. 

To  t|ike  a  surooiary  of  ovr  five  dayi'  residence,  a  spacet 
sufficiently  long  to  see  and  form .  a  correct  opinion  of  every 
thing,  we  arrive. at  the  coi^lusion  ths^  the  main  purposes  cMf 
its  creatiou  are  wrought  out  wilb.po^ummate  ^kill  and  giPedt 
bunvmity^  T|ie  ^isfcipliqe  ,  u$,  .^qf  necessity,  rigidly*  severe, 
i^iut  fiiauU— no,  not.  the  mpst  tri(yial-^ift  qvertojoJied »  but  Um 
B|ost  apxioufr,,  tiie  op^  se^rphipg  inquiry  ev^.  pirecQief 
pm^il^qp^pt, ,  and.  the  offender,  is  made  f^/eel  lii^t.>its.jnllie«- 
tiqn  proceeds  from  no  arbitrary^  capricious  tyranny,  hut  is 
the  inevitable  and  well-knowu  /^ward  of  his  :OWii  mal-pract- 
tices.  ■',..•  ..i 

The  felons  are«  of  eoiijrse,.  disiribute<jl.jis-miic}i  aa  possiUe 
in  various  cla;$sified  gangs*.  Upon  iheir  first  arrival  they  ace 
closely  searched,  being  prohibiled  from  haviiig  money,  tth- 
bacco^  or  any  documeut.  The  standing  regulations,  of  Um 
settlement  ar^  then  i>ead  and  an  earnest  caution  t^iapt  iii<cbnr 
formity  given.  They  are  next  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
each  undergoes  an  individual  examinalion  of  the  ^nedioat  offir 
cer.  Labour  proportionate  to  thf^r  strength  is  then  assign^ ^ 
the  physically  iixcapapit^ed  b^ing  employed  in  stone*breaking» 
m^n  are  removed  fropi  the  more  laborious  gangs  iiccordiag 
as  their  behaviour  is  good  or  sentence  expires.  All,  new  arl- 
rivals  sleep  in  silent  apartnients  (a  sore  punishment)  for  p»- 
f*iods  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  their  offeqfoev  .i^ch 
periods  increasing  in  a.  twofold  degree  to  those  who  hav^ 
previously  been  at  the  settlement.  The  carrying-gang  i$ 
deemed  the  most  severe.  This  body »  sometimes  sixty  or  sevenly 
in  number,  cs^rries  on  their  diouldejrs,  immense  ^pafis  -  (be 
masls   and  yards   of  a   390-ton  ^hpp  for  exanxple— 'fimm  4hf 
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foresto  to  the  dockyards.  The  tnequatil^^  of  preMmfe  wiH  at 
once  be  obvious,  some  men  daring  the  different  stages  of 
transit  sometimes  sustaining  a  coupte  of  hundred- weights, 
sometimes  less  than  forty  pounds.  The  dock-yard  gang  is 
scarcely  less  laborious  than  the  carrying,  the  men  being  fre- 
quently immersed  to  the  neck  in  water  whilst  securing  naval 
timber  to  the  launches  for  the  purpose  of  transport  to  the 
arsenal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  beasts  of  burthen 
are  permitted  either-  at  Port  Arthur  or  the  probation-stations, 
and  that  consequently  all  the  drudgery  is  done  by  the  con- 
vict. The  chain-gangs  are  employed  in  carting  stone,  fire- 
wood, or  drawing  water  for  general  use.  The  most  habitual 
abaconders,  like  the  French  felons  of  the  Bagne,  are  not 
only  put  in  •  irons,  but  fastened  to  a  chain  where  they  are 
made  to  bi^ak  stones  under  the  eye  of  every  passer-by— a 
pooisbmenl  the  most  intolerably  galKng.  Every  week  Aest 
is  ^  muster  for  medical  inspection.  They  strip  to  the  waist, 
because  a',  man's  aspect  may  -greatly  belie  his  bodily  energies.  . 
If  an  individual' by  flaccidity  'of  muscle  or  other  unequivocal 
token  give  evidence  of  being  over-tasked,  he  is  either  re- 
moved to  lighter  labour  or  received  into  the  hospital  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  may  demand.  Exclusive  of  the  gangs 
already  enumerated,  there  are  sawyers,  splitters,  quarriers, 
Masons,  grubbers,  gai^eners,  watermen,  tramway-men,  and 
all  the  different  artisans.  Dalf-an-hour  before  evening  mus- 
ter, a  hdll .  is  suspended  at  one  of  the  yard-arms  of  the  se- 
maphore," a  signal  to  those  at  work  in  the  bush  to  make 
their  way  to  head-quarters,  any  absentee  being  returned  as 
absconded.-  A  telescope  and  a  semaphore  are  admirable  tell- 
tales, and  the  telegraphic  code  of  Captain  Booth  has  been 
brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  By  it  very  long 
messages  are  conveyed  to  and  from  Hobart  Town  and  Port 
Arthur  in  an  incredibly  short  space.  An  answer  to  one  sent 
by  ourselves  and  responded  to  in  a  short  space  may  suffice, 
the  distance  exceeding  fifty  direct  miles  either  way.  It  was 
this,— •«  The  commandant  is  informed  there  have  been  no  ar- 
rivals firom  England.  Also,  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  much 
the  same  as  he  was.  •    These  semaphores  are  all  Worked  by 
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MimeU  cowtanllj  liable  to  renio:vaL  Wm  tWtjr,  m  lli«if 
should  be,  giTes  as  a  reward,  with  a  §mall  mlaiy,  to  dis^ 
charged  sMien,  fhej  might  be  made  much  more  e^ofent, 
and,  if  exteoded  ChroughoQi  the  colony,  wouU  give  the  deaths 
Uow  to  levery  species  of  abseomding. 

There  is  a  factory,  hitherto  oirerlooked,  where  bricb,  tiles, 
gutter^tiles,  flower*pots,  and  other  rimilar  articles^  are  manu^- 
factured.  From  the  excellence  of  the  clay,  the  commodities 
are  of  the  most  superior  quality,  so  mnch  so  that  the  use  of 
a  pug  mill  and  a  careful  selection  of  material  might  prove 
the  means  of  creating  a  pottery  of  ininite  value,  whence  a 
ware  little  inferior  to  Wedgwood's  might  be  produced.  As 
it  is,  the  Port  Arthur  brick-kilns  not  dnly  supply  all  the  wants 
of  the  settlement  and  Point  Puer,  but  export  largdy  to  Ho^- 
bart  Town,  both  for  gorenimient  *  appropriation  as  WeH  as 
for  ^neral  sale.  In  fict,  Uie  excess  of  production  (in  nd- 
tnerous  articles)  availabk  for  exportation,  leaves  a  large  balance 
to  the  credit  of  Che  penal  settlement.  Port  Arthur  was  at 
toe  time  the  xeceptacle  of  educated  convicts^  who  upon  their 
arrival  in  Xhe  colony  were  wont  to  be  ordered  thither.  -Tfa^ 
probatibh  system  has  now  put  an  end  to  that,  and  it  is  only 
used  as  a  place  of  secondary  punishment  for  reconvicted 
offenders  and  boys  (direct  from  England, ).  who,  as  far  a^ 
practicable,  are  taught  reformation  through  the  iron  hand  6f 
coercion.   . 

Port  Arthur  was  founded  by  Colonel  Arthur  as  an  experi- 
mental station  in  1830.  Dr.  Russell,  aasistant-surgeon  of  the 
63d  regiment,  was  sent  down  in  the  double  capacity  of  me^ 
dical  officer  and  commandant,  with  nxteen  or  seventeen  con- 
victs at  his  disposal.  The  pi^esent  site  was  at  once  "fixed 
upon,  and  the  infant  scion  increased  under  the  several  sue** 
cessive  rules  of  Captain.  Mahon,  Major  Briggs,  and  Captain 
Gibfaona,  of 'the  63d  regiment.  It  was  en  St.  Patrick's  day, 
18S3,  the  present  aetive,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  com- 
mandant assumed  the  reins  of  office  which,  during  his  nine 
years'  career,  he  has  wielded  with  a  ricill  and  integrity  of 
pwrpose  that  cannot  sofficiently  be  commended.  Much'  as  j9ie 
colony  itself  is  the  wonder  of  strangers,  as  much  h  Port 

Arthur   the  source  of  wonder  to  the  comparatively  few  colo- 
voii.  IV.  46      I 
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w^U  iW.bQ  Mre  inM^A  its  ^faooes^  i  I«'Iiaile  iSkwlAj  wfAm  mt 
ii^,  ^ganl  chtirck,  bufc!  kav^.-madte  bo 'iiieflti«h'  of  lUcitrUc* 
ipgly  >  ¥>iclttreaque  miliiiiTj!badbraleki$v  'wfaidk  are  cobatrikted  cf 
t)i9  6ne$i  hevtt  alone,'  •  aiid  arb  tapiflile  of  cqntawiiig'nearlj 
a  hundred  men.  The  fraaC  enirance  ij»  tfarougk  »  haldsoiBi 
caat^llal^,  or  mlher  haUlemenlfd' roiihd  tv^er,  .which  com- 
insgid^  4be  to^n^faip.  From  this  we  passthrowgh  a  tolerably 
/spacious  paradie^grouAd,  loading  to  an  elevated  esplanade,  con*^ 
i)MCtiiig  19  turn  to  a  verandah,  opening  to  (be  differant  bai^ 
jr^ckHTQomSr  Theore.  is  a  large  yard  in  the  rear  wiih  a  like 
round  ;tow^r,  n^ariy.iiusbad,  the  t>ottom  of  .which  is  to  coii' 
^titute  a  magazine,  Iher  ro'Of  serving  the  purpose  of  a  watck-- 
po^ttr  In  a.  line  with  the.  barracks^  and  lipota  la  (treoiaeLjisi* 
xnilar  plan,  a  new  hospilal  .\a  aboui;  to  be  .erected!  •  The  baj 
art  the,'  head;  iDf  .which  tbe^  «bitrch  staikdls  \A^  like  .StiIUT&n'i 
Qq^c^i.  vei:j :  abfidlQiff  ;.  this  Captain  Booth  js 'fillisig.  iri^.  and  upM 
^  r/^oven9d.:territoi'y  a':new  and  dxiedsive/peiiiteaitiary  will 
f(;rtl|wi(b: .  bfet'.  coo^ructed •  '  All  the  ^trecite  iod  \  boiMings  are 
]|ai0;  Qiit  with  tho^sirijCtest'care,  ih^  fnlvrb.  is  not-ii^verkioked 
i^  [the:  proaent;  ;  "^Yory  edifite  is -convertible,)  add  whenervtv 
l^prii  A^ry^iir.h.ecQini9Sy-t¥hat  it. one  ^ay  mnst,  a  fteariafaibgrrce 
a)n^nal«  the  sell  and  .jodgmenl- of  Captaiii' Booth 'will  be  fiilly 
9ppm^nt  and  duly  ,4pp#eciateil.  .Pdrt  Aiviism  iias> never  failed 
^s^ikeeyery  •s4QaiiqBer;::^)7en.1{  though  somewhat  faaaliar  with 
the  railway  pace  of  « penal  colonies,  >»  felt  impressed  with  un-> 
miiu[Ied  aurpris^/ Substantial  stone  buildings,  tastefal  cottages, 
e^tensjv^  factorie^^  lui^c^tiant  gardens,.  «a11  the  i  means  and  ap* 
pl^^nces  of  civilisi^d  .und  soisial  life,  land  yet  this  enchanting 
spot-xll^^.  beaut)/*ul ,  ^^reatioo^r-lik^  «e.9aodly.  apple  rotten  at 
the;.cor^9,«  is  hut  thet .guarded  receptacle  of  firitain-s  refuse, 
coptrfllled  by  ,the'  eivii  and  military  estabiishmentis  requisite 
for  wof k|ng .  their  purgatiop .     .  ' .  . 

,  Bidding  adieu  to  Port  Arthur  t  we.  again' crossed  the  trann 
way.;  agjarin  embarked  at.  the  hedd  .of  Norfolk  Bay,  strriving, 
after  a  short  and  ple^^nt  s^l,  at  Cascade.  This  is  an. in- 
cipient probation-station,  comnieiieed.  about  six  or  seven  weeks 
since  under  the  auspices  of  a.eoat^le  of  constables  and  QTe< 
andrt^eniy,  wh<(  have  re«ent\y  been  angmdnted  to  fifty  m^* 
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ception  that  some  are  begun  with  only  a  few  hands  V^*bM 
vi^hMMiref  >(|il»7^<iltbin-'th«{r  full  ^^Offtiipledi^tft^  <the^  are  %6  be 
win^kM  -m  the  'mslntitfr  akieedy  >Bh^it.  -  Cif^de  h  a  cbMn^ 
locality,  embraces  a  very  considerable  area  of  the  richJ6^t''faeHV 
aboniAfe  with  4he  finest  imlkt,  arid  is  admirti^ly 'wcft^fed. 
Tbegiing^is  at  pfesenti  ocoapied  clearing  n^dds,  preparing  fii^ 
the  construction  of  a  pier,  and  in  the  erecKoa  ef  (he  hece^ 
attry  k^iiMitij^  for  the  recep^on  <of  a  hr^e  accession  of^^tren^h. 
From  Cascade  we  coasted  to  Impression  Bay^ '  s#iDe  fiV^ 
viiles  distaffti  Thhls  a  beautiful,  ^ore  ^d4an<^e^,'and^ 'duller 
maimed  {iMi  i^  the  gating)  atition.  '  Three  bdhlhs  ha>ve  Mffli^. 
ced  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  large  space  of  ground,  to  trM^'k 
variety  of  boildiii^s,  to  establish  a  rtfikd  if  s6ine  ertent;<^aiid 
nearly 'to  com^^lete  a  jet4y.  Mr.  Armstrong**,  'Che- 'superintend 
dent,  seems  to  be  an  actire  officer ;  his  vnen'  ^orld  wielH  MAi> 
in  another  twMve' months,  Impression  Bay  vlll^bbve  <b^cbtne 
a  place  of  some  importance*  At  this  place  FiroiiC  1^k  Cliarltol 
IS  at  work;  and  having  promised  an  acquaintance^  of>milft» 
aiid  bis,  a  man  «f  fortune  in  Englarid,  who;' at^ofite'uAae, 
had  unhappily  imbibed  Cbarlibt  i<M&fir,  that  I  w^ould!^,  ^f^poisP 
iible,  see  Frost,  I  availed  myself  of  th^  present  6pp6flilhity 
(o  have'  an  intelrview*  It  was  never  mfy •  fortune^  ttf  itecf'F^ili 
at  home;  and,  as  he  approached^'  I'^should  hitei «ro0ght"inc 
vain  ie  6einph%t  the  Obai^list  letider-^the  li  P.  otliotdichn 
Rtt6seil--'tnr  the  "Careworn  prisoner,  widi'  ^K2i^ged  •lesfthet'caj^Hii 
l^ii^tioh  livery  ol  Mon  grey;  'Be'  returbed  iby^  aaldtalioal 
with  easy  courtesy.  ■  *  i        •  ''  i' 

'•Vl'wa^  anxious  to^  see  yoo,  Mr:  Ffost,'i*  I  began,  '<(  because 
I  ported 'from  a  ffiend  of  yours  in  August  last,  who  9til)  c^n-* 
tertainir  a  niost  lively  interest  in  your  fate';  aiid' T p^bm'ised* 
Mr.  R^^-— ,  if'pvaclieable,  to' exdiango  a  ^i^/^  i^^e '.cMvAmh' 
Bication  with  you. ».  ''      •    f 

'  ^At  mttntlon  of*  Mr.  R- — -'s  name,  a  sort  of  Sush  oveirspread 
IJbe  cot|i)tenaiie&  of  Ftx>st,  and  I  almost  think  a  tear,  and  yet' 
I  eouid  not  be  sure,  started  to- his  ej^e.*  .     i     < 

'« I'bdiii^,  sir,  •  he  s4td,  «you  leAf  Mr.  R— ^  in  good  heftltb?  »• 
« Quite  well.    You  are»  howeVioi'v  n^  doubt' i^a^  thfttVrJ* 
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lU^—  has  also  paid  somewhat  of  a  penalty   to  (he  Chartist 
monster?* 

<•  Yes»   sir,   I  am  ;    I  saw  an  aeeoont  of  his  imprwouMat, 

and  one  also  of  his  liberation.    Pray  what  does  Mr.  R 

think  of  us?» 

^  * 

■  Ob,  he  is  radically  cured.  Be  considers  be  acted  Terj 
like  a  fool,  although  bi$folljr  stuped  at  a  point  iinmeasor^ 
ably  short  of  years. » 

•  I  mean,  sir,  what  hopes  does  he  entertain  with  Xitsptd  to 
oor  pardon?* 

■  Very  little,  indeed,  I  apprehend.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  conceiye  that  to  be  a  question  beyond  the  pale  of  a 

,  « Indeed!*  echoed  Frost,  seemingly  slightly  moved.  tBut, 
sir,  did  you  see  the  debate  on  the  sahjeet,  which  was  decided 
against  us  by  the  Speaker's  voice  alone  ?  • 

«I  do  not,*  I  replied,  •  recollect  such  debate;  hut  of  a 
pardon,  I  conceive,  there  ia  no  reasonable  ground  for  Che  en^ 
tertainment  of  hope.  * 

« I. don't  know,  sir;  I  may  be  wrong,  I  may  be  disappoint- 
ed, but  I  certainly  do  entertain  such  a  hope. » 

« It  seems,  •  I  continued,  •  like  cruelty  to  argue  against  yoo 
in  such  a  matter,  still  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  belief  that 
you  are  widely  deceiving  yourself,  * 

« You  see,  *  said  Frost,  clinging  to  the  hope  he  could  not 
ring  his  mind  to  relinquish,-***  you  see  Feargus  O'Connor  has 
been  liberated,  and  we  ought  to  hav^  the  benefit  of  the  point 
of  law  in  our  favour.  * 

•  I  cannot  argue  that  point ;  but  tell  me,  do  you  imagine 
the  change  of  ministry  has  bettered  your  prospects,  or  do  yoii 
think  that  any  government  would  be  justified  in  the  res- 
cinding your  sentence?  Depend  upon  it  you  will  .never  be 
permitted  to  quit  this  island.  Chartism  is  a  hydra-headed 
monster  ;  and  were  you  again  to  land  ia  England,  you  would 
again,  perforce ^  become  the  rally ing-point  of  your  party;  yon 
would  be  dragged  into,  the  stormy  sea  of  politics;  and,  if  not 
a  mover,  you  would  be.  made  a  tool.  What  prudent  govern- 
ment would  run  such  a  luumrd  ?  ^ 
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•  Th^fe  may,  »r,  be  many  reaains  agaiiut  my  paidoo;  hmi 
Ihewe  are  many  reaseos^  aad  jusdcd,  for  its  cbnceiBidB.  >    ' 

•  If  I  might  offer  a  suggestion,  Mr 4  Froal,  il  woold  be  to 
ibe  effeol  tbai  you  ought  to  Um  your  attention  tewarda  l^e 
attainmeiii  of  whai  are  termed  ookmial  kidolgeiwes,  and  seek 
to  j»e  your  wife  and  family  around  you  here.  ■ 

Frost  eoloared  at  the  idea,  which  he  repudiated  strongly, 
declaring  he  would  never .  bring  his  wife  and  grown  vtp  daogh« 
ters  to  such  a  place  in  his  condition.  I  debated  tto  matter 
cahnly  and  patiently. 

«As  to  your  condition,  ■>  I  remarked,  «die  world  draws  a 
wide  distinetioa  between  state  criminals  and  petty  larceny 
rogues,  00  that  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  valid  objection  against 
bringing  out  your  family.  That  you  miay  obtain  your  eman-* 
cipation  in  due  course,  I  have  little  doubt ;  and  if  so,  wlial 
is  there  to  prevent  your  enjoying  peace  and  quiet  herefi 

« I  have  no  earthly  objection  to  live  here, »  said  Frost ;  « i 
like  the  country,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  *,  it  is  the  finest  clt^ 
mate  in  the  world  ;  I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  my 
aptrits  are  wonderfully  good,  all  things  considered  ;  still  it 
would  be  a  rash  thing  to  bring  out  my  wife  and  family  wtth" 
out  seeing  a  clear  way  for  their  provision.  •  « 

«Oli!»  1 1  observed,  «any  nuin  of  common  intelKgenee,  With 
die  use  of  head  or  hands,  must  do  well  4ere. » 

•  Bat,  sir,  you  are,  of  course,  aware  that  I  have  got  into 
trouble  ;  I  lost  my  situation  as  a  writer  in  the  eommandant*lr 
office  at  Port  Arthur. » 

■  Yes ;  yon  may  thank  your  own  absurd,  Impertinent  letter, 
toT  that. « 

•  Well,  i  really  forget  the  contents.  What  was  there  id 
thai  letter  ?» 

mA  paragraph  containing  some  silly  slur  against  Lord  J6hli 
Russell.  It  was  a  dangerous  piece  of  spleen  to  indulge  in/ 
Thdy  wvre  no  friends  of  yours  who  gave  that  letter  tb  the 
world.* 

<ilt  nerv«t  was  meant  for  publication.  It  was  not  Mrs. 
Frost's  act,  but  that  of  one  of  my  daughters."K 

vBeUete  me,  it  was  en  evil  act  for  you.    In  your'^iuih 


licMl,  }rdtt'caiiwt:pd8Biblji!fce'tD(y  civcutnspeet.  '.  iiimiMV^  ^sb 
you  good  imorning;^:!  L  shall  be  viFHting^^'  Mr.'jR^^-u^i'  Gnii 
I>»ay-  adyUiiilg  foW'-ybu-FA    -j-  •:!•  ..•  •     ^'  t  •*'  »   i:^  '*«.•:  i   '•  • 

.  ^Sflyv  M'*  I.<riBr|oita8:  tortbearisf  Wsii^relfom);.  AiPf  Ulori^'l  atb 
ireU,-h-w.e11,  >iii  bbd}iti-i8im)Mt>-4a8(ia  kRan:i*i>my  (ionUhioti^oi^ 
be  ;  and  if  Mr.  .R*r— ft*.  will::ap|iris^  Mi^.  FroBtjrl'riHrll'Aiiy 
^^teeni  il.'  Vbt*  Armsttong!  iS'  a,  kirid*beai!todi'niaii«  wbo  pier- 
foriii»i his « duly  firtnly,  yeCfdetingi^.  I  am  as  well  Jls  oivc^m^ 
fltonces  will  {admits  •»  .'  »5 

Frost's  pbysiognomy  is  prepossessing,  \Aa '9Aiife»'i%*ki^iji 
9;Ddki4  g€9»enil':bearijig.' intelligent  and  ' winning; *  NotWilb- 
atandiog  the  f  ri$on:  gaH),  there  i&.  a  aanifesi  Mrder  and  neat- 
ness  i^  bi^:p6i&oi|.-  Xbe  only' Uiifclgende  he' al:piidsent. enjoys 
is  tbat  of  being  permitted  to  sleef)  alone.  He  krbdurs  in  com- 
p^qia  witb  .th6.|^ng;  .:He  has  been 'six  or.  seven  ^Wedttf  ert  im- 
pression. Bby^ihevim^  been  removed  from-.  Browo-ii  'River  fof* 
jpsoleaee  to  thesupeiSntondent,  tbe  ^q/iikj  liistance  of  <  hia'  bav- 
il|g^  deroenedihiinaslf -with  impropriety;  i  -.  '«>'  '<'^  '  '^' 

,  FiKMB  Iiti^iresrion  Bay'We  proceedodl  tb  Salt  WalbnCriMb^ 
^)>out^fiYe  Bdilds  off.  Tltis  is  arem^rkdUj^  'finB>  atatvon,  ^irif^- 
extensive  p^mtentifliies  aqeomiin^datiog;  tabout'  faOi  mwAt^A 
witb  barracks  for  a ji^g^^  alHllCbialeen.  aoUidiis  of  Ikb  96th;» 
^^-^  a.,p(^feat  st^on, :  oompiisiatg  all  tbb  reqiiisitb  bfHd&n^ 
and  has  been  established  upwards  Qfi^en  mon(ha;f  rbad»jba«tf 
^p  jfqrmed,.:  piers  icoQstruoted,  iand!  broken  lup.  and  cleared, 
upwards; i)£  fifty. :acc^.teing  Juauciandyioropped  i^'ltk  chbbik: 
ges,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  The  soil  isteits^kii^l})'iftk'tiIe,*aM' 
o(.  very.confiderahlef  .ext^pti;,  and  as/iS|Mde.  sa:the^oQly'iias- 
bandry  employed,  the  land  is  certain  of  being  weU^irbMcoA 
and  pulverised.  There  .aije  many  wboarife  friendly  td' the  in- 
troduction of  convicts  who  inveigh  londly  against  the.>ptoliar 
ti<m  system.  It  may  be  a  bad,  it  may  be  a  goodon^./  At 
all  events,,  it  is  worse  than  iNreinature  to 'decry  it  rand  thosli 
(hat  apre  \\^  loudest  in  'their,  condemnation  i  amiconfidBht* 
know  nothing  of  its  operation.  They  argue  from  thetriom 
ppidfon,  pot  fjponii  fa(4,  iand.  this  is  somethuig  like  thojd^iii^den 
of  ibeir  song  :-r-«  The  n^^p  Aik  no  good  either <;  to  AemMnml 
or ,  Jbe ,  poloqy^.    TJiey  are^  idler ;  a^d  disordej^ly . .  :  Tbc^ 'f^l^^ing 
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:  tog^thfir  hi'toqpe  bediel  as  :a  premium  \tphit  cimte,  ki 
tbey  :eoni)ert  eY«y  imaginable.  Villany  and  fraa^.  l^Iifreas, 
bfYthe'\(Msignment  ^^fism.  (taj,.  lUat  is' tbe  traiisportation- 
mongers'.  cJiosoq:  theme) «  <ionvicl9  were  made  good 'ser- 
vants^ gwd:  tfadesnaeti,  andv '  veiy  frequently,  good  mem- 
bers- of  soeieljr-. »  This  w^y  he  all  very  triie,  but  it  jet  re- 
RjuaiBli.tO;  b^  ftho^n  iwhielher  olrtrnot  '.the  pv^bartion  ^yAlem  ^11 
not  ^^hieye  ^  much.  The  measures  at  present  in  force  are 
indubit^t^y  the  b^t.  These  gangs  are  opeiiiii^  Dp  many  in- 
vidu^ble.'  locations,  and  ciceatiag  settlemen^^of  frifinite  impor- 
tapiG^..  Until  they  w?re  pliiced  .liphnf' it^  Tasm'ahV  peninsula 
w^^p  either  unknown  i.  despised ,(  ordisemed  16^  densely  ^vooded 
for  aiiy  individval  tO;  ady^ture^upon:  •  l*here  dre  now  foW 
flQi^shing.^faljons,  t|iereon,'taadi  at^  forming  lb  connect  theit) 
^ith  each  o^hei;,.;  piers  are .  eoiistrociing^  fop  the  shipnii^nt  6t 
fVf^nfi^y,  ^lMi,Jftr,ge,  openings  ate  makfhg  in  <he  forbsfeV' s/i 
Ihatj:  .4is«p?f>feue  ibe.  system  a  4»Uple' b'f^  hehcJb,  Md 

e»yWilibw  T#f^apia.irUrhafee  gained  a^vftst'iibice^ioh  of  i^dilif 
PSft4ufi<iY§!  agrertial  .temtoryv .  »/  'V/;!  -i*  -  <  -J  '"'  <y» 
j  Qmi  ,.yb^f^Jly.;^^,  tpw:  todedrattAe  coil-rt*nies,'a  statiOii  seriij- 
prQ|^a4ipnary,(;^ipir'peAaI.y>  It^dontaiiisJan^^^^tieinsrV^  ^6Vie*'pe- 
Ip^te^l^aTX^^tp  wjii9b<vl|irge;<additipiis>ai»  about.ttfbe  iti^de;^ 
a  military  barrack  for  thirty  men,  officers'  quartei^ir,'i'd6inmis^ 
sariat  store,  and  sundry  other  stone  edifices.  The  scenery 
around  is  superb.  We  landed  at  seven  in  the  evening,  din- 
ed, and  took  up  our  quarters  with  Lieutenant  Barclay  of  the 
96th.  Next  morning  I  (fescended  the  main  shaft,  along  with 
Captain  Booth.  It  is  fifty-two  yards  deep.  The  winch  was 
manned  by  convicts  under  punishment ;  one  stroke  of  a  knife 
might  sunder  the  rope,  and  then — However,  it  has  never  been 
tried,  deeds  of  ferocity  being  very  infrequent.  A  gang  on  the 
surface  worked  the  niain  pump,  and  another,  below  plied  a 
horizontal,  or  slightly  inclined  draw-pump,  which  threw  the 
water  into  the  chief  well.  The  seam  has  been  excavated  110 
yards  from  the  shaft,  having  also  several  chambers  diverging 
right  and  left ;  the  height  of  the  bore  is  four  feet.  The  qua- 
lity of  the  coal  partakes  much  more  of  anthracite  than  bitu- 
men,   flying  a   good  deal,    but  producing  intense  heat.     The 
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mineg  are  esteemed  the  most  iitmne  puBishmeiit  the  feim 
encouutcTs,  because  he  is  not  a  practical  miner,  and  because 
they  labour  night  and  day,  eight  hours  on  a  spell.  The 
continued  stooping  and  the  close  atmosphere  caused  our 
party  to  be  bedewed  with  perspiration.  As  matter  of  cu- 
riosity, it  may  be  all  very  well  to  see  a  mine;  but  to 
me,  who  am  no  glutton  in  such  respects,  once  is  a  perfectly 
suflScient  dose.  I  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  abhorrence 
of  the  compulsory  miner  in  loathing  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  dreadful  vocalion,~a  vocation  I  should  think  that  those 
who  had  once  been  forced  to  would  in  future,  when  relieved, 
most  earnestly  avoid.  After  breakfast  we  walked  across  the 
tongue  of  Slopen  Main,  and  shaking  my  kind  host,  Captain 
Booth,  cordially  by  the  hand,  embarked  for  Ralph's  Bay  Neck 
in  his  boat.  After  a  four  hours'  dead  pull  to  windward 
against  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  sea,  we  landed  on  the  far- 
Uier  shore  of  Frederic  Henry  Bay.  From  this  a  walk  of 
seven  miles,  through  Rokcby  and  Clarence 'Plains,  conducted 
to  Kangaroo  Point.  Here  we  again  took  boat,  and  in  ane^ 
ther  half-hour  trod  the  shores  of  Sullivan's  Cove,  where  I 
shall  for  the  present  call  a  halt,  hoping  that  the  reader  may 
have  denved  profit,  if  not  pleasure,  from  my  excursion  to 
Port  Arthur  ' 
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J.  Byer7..fo€iel]r«  eyeirf  sUp^  every  cofpe^  every  fm^e  hati 
iteiestaUishfd' butt.  Paid,  Uvfried  fpokJiave  :giyeo  plaee  4M 
tte  (eelf/Mtr  ejsf^ellenc^^  of  Ibe  pre^aot  egev  the  eaiyvfoodH 
MUire4  follow,  .wha.ifd^es  etvery  je0i  kindly »:  every  ]iraelie«L 
j(»k^  M>*ii»fft^  ef  «Mnf],  wd  el|eo8i(  (miiep  Umtelf  flighted 
when  no  one  condescends  to  turn  him  into  ridicule*  .  '..}.; 
MiAm^  Tbampson  was  a  gi^ffiii  ( L  «•  a*  new-eonner.freni 
Siicope}«  and  i^mmy  vru  a  goafe.  '.  Jemmy  vhawever^waa; 
oae  :of  tlie'  hesHempere^  foUows  aUm,  achievery  one  playedt 

eff-tbw^  trfjk#„on»him*.,''4 /:,. ).,  ;m».-   .j  '   :  -i 

Now    it   so   happened    that   a   ship    had*  just,  arrived,  io^ 

IHafio9i4  Iwbourn.on  itf  way  2(ft^Cbll#ltto■^  from  the^  Letint/ 
and,  as  the  plague  was  said  to  be  raging  at  the  ^laMpr  «|rfaceo 
tl|0.  said; i^stmV had  |>eea..prder0d '(^.iiBrferm.atrieliqvavaiitine 
for  forty  days.  The  sentries  on  shore,  ted  feceived  oindara  k^ 
aho^t  any.ione  who  da^  to  4aQd  fn>m!.b<Hr>  aiid»'.|iuidm:  fcain 
of  death,  every  one  waffochtddsD'lo  approarh  her.,  .Qf  ttese: 

<nr^uiMtaiicea  Jemqiy  wae  proCowiidJy  .ignoimt !: 

Our  friend  iemmy  hadiaAMfed  aeveral  ^  the  members  ofr 
a  rjBadlag  chib  in  Galoiitta«  by  daily  filing  the—- rr{Ui0i4at1|i: 
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paper),  and  peslering  every  bodjMo  know  if  the  "William 
and  Marjr«  •  a  ship  which  be  had  reason  to  believe  was  bring- 
ing  him  out  some  Madeira,  had  arrived  ? 

Thus  stood  matters^  when  one  day,  on  his  entering  the  club, 
and  making  the  usual  inquiries ,  Captain  Molloy  quietly  arose, 
and  assured  him  that  the  wished-for  vessel  had  arrived,  and 
was  even  now  lying  do^.tilY£til(3!ii^  Harbour,  taking  care 
to  describe  the  exact  position  in  which  the  tainted  ship  was 
moored  Jemmy  ran  home,  ordered  his  palanquin,  and  ar- 
rived that  evening  about  eight  o'clock  at  this  semi-sea-port. 
Impatient  to  convince  ^ipi^ejif  thjjit  |iis  treasure  had  "Sirrived, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  order  a  boat, 
and  instantly  caused  himself,  4o-ihe  no  small  surprise  of  the 
persons  who  looked  on  from  shore,  to  be  rowed  to  the  plague- 
stricken  ship. 

When  he  approached  near  her,  a  person  from  the  deck 
desired  him  to  keep  ^tf,  Tins  Jeblfny^did  not  understand. 
He  had  no  idea  of  having  taken  all  this  trouble  for  nothing, 
m  he  4r^fW  stfll'  tketmf  ;  itdf  Was  iit  till  be  ^^  W^il^  4at 
fek  IMI  lipoid  be  kulik,  aM  1h«  (Am  fexplMi»fed'  Hi'^Mfli  thift 
tiid  iflts0^  ka^A  joM  «rri¥«d  frM^  Tarkey^thttt  he  consented  I* 
4ieer  itHT  WlMsn,  ^Wfi^vef;  he  tan-nt  Ihese  little  "ftM^t)i,  te  i#i# 
jint  u  ^ager  l<»  ttMt^  to  Abfe-e  m  Ate  ftM  belfli|if»'bil«M  l4tt 
merchantman.  "  '>  •'' 

W^at'iTttft  Jemmy's  ht>rnH*'  and  iAdtgn^ttioll  nu  b^H^MMg, 
m  %e  vppreidied  the 'strmid; is  'hmriret  t«f«Hed  lA  bin  heaiil 
fty  a  sturdy  setttinisl,  %4«  iNfori),  in  lM«i^abrf'i^ott«d  terms, 
that  if  he  attempted  to  set  foot  on  shot^^  h«  irtyutd  ittAantly 
h^i^  Ml  his  biiaiM.      i    -    ^    :^ 

.  •HiM^Va  g«r«  qMflk  J^miihy.:  taiid,  praf ,  irhy  atti    I  tb 
be  ihutf  ttoited  N 

'  !•  Von  eonie  irott  M  |!4*g«te-«M^ ';  mjf  oHev*  iii«  ilriet r  ad*- 
tiinei^  Aearer,  and  I  iro'.t  '     ^-^    '     - 

'  V^^  these  efrentttstttttces  3tmtifj  tbeWgbt  it  WOold  be  b^ 
tMTlA'f^ire;  to  he  mfciM 'lb4i  dloMifi^^  tM  riW. 

Here,  howerer,  he  'wis  JiMrtimtly  sf«^e4.  U  htt  Mte«ipled 
tk^  fmsk  Mt  my  «p,  t  gmi^  ptMrwdfiif  it$  ugly  he«l  thfongh 
an  tnlMiisnre- fili  the  fbftr^M,  wM  ilistlittliy  to   be' diMhln||ed 
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1^  hnpi  '  Ih0'>.kMta'af  dw board  of  herilk>fbrh«4  hk»v»oa 
.ppdL  of  itvlAliI  dfi*iiii(io«<  ttlpDocaed  ibmu  Ikfrvifw.  WluA 
i^$m'\  po«r 'ienMrfigr  lb.  do?  '  b  :'b«d  bai  oiM  cbanoe  ■• 
IfawAj'  ap^rodthnlila  >aiaii-of«tWbn«>lhil^iiru  lying  at  lantiiArL 
jtosBiioBtji  onab^teveri/be  caiM*  cloaa  lb)  bepv  nvbta,  laf  afMdi* 
4aM>  ■apartv^aod'^iai  ^M  tanotifed  oS't hit  .hbl'. into 'Iba  #MrI 
JaoBiftqr  iQbredi'iaadijk }  HiffbdHHnfaD  todkiheliiBt;  and  ibaer* 
•Atbff:.  Whil  %aa.tio#'.U)  be  doM?  ThaaBpim  bad  aeilhcr 
ifcdd  iiffin  not  .dinjler.  He  ,bad  .n6  cuwieitiag  for  bit  haad^  na 
iplaoe  of  flbaUer  <  «Tbe  uraaiherfwas.  alocmj.:;  ibn.wavas  bagan 
3ia  boDck  biiBibboii^'aBd  bffiagiM.raokaats/  jU  ins  1^6  ratnjr 
aaaaotti  and  ibe  poor  Kltlo  CaUaw  iwaailreodlied  la  tbe  dkim. 
Yet  here  he  must  remain,  here  abide,-  ow  rim  Iba  ilabiaf 
jMMigp  seat ;  inft^i .  tho  neiat  worMi  by,  m  mUi^ekiM-  '  H#  aer- 
lainlyMdid.  iM}  aaliA  4iiU»e«,4iltcyriifitiW:sl  bui/alan)  : 

AIT  that  liigbt,  and  unt/l  noon  ^next  day,  did  bur  ^/retched 

If 

iine<i' 10 'cruise  here  for  lever. 


All   iDai   iiigDi,  aiiu    uui^i  nwn  ^nejLi  uay,  uiu   uur   w^ri^unu 

litde  friend'  remain  exposed  fo  Ihje  elements,  rowing  9i)out  .i^ 
despaiK  fearinff  that,  like  the  flying  Dutchman ,  he,  was  dea- 


id' put',' an^  sjiot  him  ihroiigh  the 'l[6gV  iq0^- 
ivig  a  Vound/whifch'  tame^  liim  for 'life.  HemAiy  bi^s^lf  Ti^ta 
laid  pp  with  a  severe  rheumali^m  and  affue  for  nearly  thr^ 
'    -'^hsT  and  the  whole  affair  finally  turned  out,,  like    evei^ 


taion 


R 


Other  practical  joke^  a  aubject  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  fiitf 


THE  MICROSCOPE. 


It  is  now 'many'  years 'ago' since 'ttrV'Iflliirtfe  Vai  sUtli  oat 
by  %b  -Society  foi'  the  l<r6^dgitiHn  of  ChriAian' Kbo%1edge • 
to  Bengal,  in  order  to  convert  as  many  of  the  4if^i|!hl#l  In- 
dians to'ChriMiantj"  tet>>^oaBib)e.  Hia  talaata  iwere'!  off  the 
highest  order,  bi^) seal. well  luiqwA.i  •  it^  iNtf«  tber«fare,  <mo8t 
»Wff"*)Mjr;  fW««M  *a>  h^a  ini^<^  if  wW  b«  ^^^Jl^** 


9TSt  Bii«uiii  unriKw . 

ioccMii  Oft  hift  luTgval  the  <k>t«nior  GAMial-^Iinduif  UaA 
U§  taeaasr weoe-  sdmII,  jtnd  lrfilj>  sjmpxthlEiiig'iB.Uie  fediagi 
«tf  thoM.  who  Ihos  iendeavourid  to  iwakd  4li6i  «eiif»  pf  ilie 
bMChen  "world  to-^vKglU  and  Jife, »  gaveiJiimllie^vecti*B'^ 
dbe^CaloHtlat  Er«e-Adiooli  aad  oiM'or  twio  /•lhar< minor  piwiir, 
which  cdnsiderahly.  inertBied  the  wotffhy  ^lislioBar7.'0  iacom^ 
!^Afiefer  feterdl  JAoffeotiial  <atlcbipM  to.toiMrecft'  the  nalmi, 
poor  Clarloe  relanied  in  deq>air  4o  CaUmii9t^fedkikff^orii*tiblmm 
Juilf  incliaed  to  aail  for:  Europe^,  M  moeh.  lAid  h»  take  hi» 
repeated  failures  to  "heart.  He  was,  however,  :di»aaded*lnm 
this  etep,  and  ii^plyinf  .himflelf  antditouBly  to  ihe  oiaMagedieiit 
ef  kis  acbelare,  be  strove  to  banish  from  his  mand-the  thom 
whieb  rankled  there.  •     .   .  :•      .« 

Oae'daj  oor  missioiuirj  learned,  to  faiaigM^t  joy,-  that  m 
Brahmin  of  the  very  firsi^rank  had  arrived  !»'  flie  ihelrofiolik 
Determined  to  bring  matteirs  to  an  issue^  Ckudke  wrote  to  him, 
^nd  begged  bUn  to  a^e€;t  him  .on  a  certain  d^y ,  when  he  un- 
dertook to  convince  him  ( the  fiindoo  priest)  of  the  errbn  of 
hi^  failb/'  To  this.  the.  Brahmin  pon^t^d,  and,  at  the  time 
appointed ,  the  Heathen  and  the  Chrisliah  champion  inef  to 
discuss,  in   the  pre9ence   of  several    witnesses,  the    merits  of 

Aejr  respective  crepd*.^,  ^  ..•„..,,;,,...;,;..  .  :  '  .  .• 
.  As  i^r^usiiai  in  polemical  discussions ,,  the  controversy  waa 
^PiCned'E^  several  io^nsequential  queries,  and  answers.  For 
half  an  f^pur,  peither  paftj  had  nut  forth ,  a  startlinj^  prbposi- 
,tipn,;  ,the  wily  Indian^  taking  "care  to  confine  himself  to  the 
^ef^nsiye.  Tired,  at  length  by  this  scene,  Clarke  suddenly 
^d  abruptly  Med  tim,  /  '[    ,        "       . 

••Are  you  forbidden  to  eat  anything  in  which  animal  life 
exists  ? » 

■  ■  * 

am. » 

0 

^    >  Have  yon  eigeri  broken  through  this  law  ?  ■;  ;  ■■» Never,,. » 
..  i^May.j/mnot.uncjoancionpfy  have  befiip  tpfl  ijato  tllia  <<ii^e^?,* 
;f  tatpjo^iMe.f  ■   ..     ..      ,  ^     •••.;.:«••»  .'  ••  i    .    -l     •,•.  IJ  nj 
Will  yon  #ae^.  to  t  it  ?  »4n-»^«  Host  saleouilj  1.  doi  >* 

i/'Do  yotf'evter  e«  pbme|tran«e^'?J^— I-i^»rl)«iily.%"> 

^Brtrig^ine'  wW'iirihJ<(^ff{m,'(hertri*  rbfdM^tfTJji-Wv'hkrtf- 


•  •  •• 


f 
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ii^  4o.«  4eff«iiil.  '  Itti  oidtt*  ira&  eooipKed  with ;  :tiiaip(iaie- 
gttMfet  ^tftl>r:hra|lpi|lU.- 
•..:«QMkM  one.fV  : '^he  .Bnhmiiidid;CO/-rr  «4miI.  it  -ifi  twiiu.« 
lKilli'lfcifr>diMCfion>JMi  oooipKMi.-m^f  lacMtt]^cp»;  riuiiClvk* 
assUted  him  to  put  it  beafeith  4t.tniqr#8tefteJ«»>>>ii  New  Joot  wk 

The  Brahmin  diilijD ;  b«l  3i046dMM§r^iil  he  apply  Ua  f^fmi 
than  he  started  back  wilh  affright.  The  fruit  was  perfeclly 
alive  with  animalc«fe9.  /'T(«Qif99EM  flitdoo  drew  out  the 
pomegranate  ( which, .  perhaps,  my  readers  are  not  aware  is 
more 'closely  filled  wiqi  insects  than  jiny  other  iruitj  looked 
at  it,  e^i^W^Jl^  i^^  a(^ain  b^heia,  l^e  by^^{& 

9^  IWiffcJ^VesWk  W  Was  rife  :^  '»e'  fcllt  irNWlK 

k'tUftd','  tb  iTonvrn^' iitnis^lf  ^ll^^at 'therii  W^i'^H^'triiill  in 'I 

affii^y^'th  '   ■  ■"'      • 


•  Yoji  acknowleage.  Ihen^  that  you  (ave'sii^ned-'unconscious- 
ffi '"  Tliat  eVeryinihff  heiiur  0Uea,  with  animacul®',  invisiblei/o 
the  naked  eje^  yon  can  neither  eat  ^^T  dnnk  without  com- 
mittinff  a  crime  ? »  .     '  , 

The  abashed  EUndoo  boweld.  ..,.., 


"n'^m  i  >1iow''ioa    h(iw  rdn'of  Kiinnar- iWg  eve^^ili^W 

of  water  is?  • •  No !  I  have  seen  enough.  •     ,  .    , 

"**il)6  Voii  dwire   mriher 'Uproot  ?■  •^'^;»  I  Uave  a  faVoiir  lo 

.iMi'i    •    ;. '.  .  r:   b- .'MCMKrl.  '.•*.».   ^r»     r  •»•  r     »nr;    .m/i'j.'-i    woii   o^ 

•  What  IS  it?    If  I  can,  I  will  grant  it. »  / 

•  Give  me  your  microscope.     1  cannot  buy  it;  give  it  me.i 
Clarke  paused  for  a  ihoinent,  for  he  had  that  morning  paid 

ttn'gaifidM'fb^'it :  aUd  Ukiiitf  A '  i^ilof  ihail,'h'e  cbxtld  ill  WAbrd 
tb'  part  wlA  it-.'  Bdt;^  aft'the'  Indiaii  trai  nf i^^nt  / aTnMtt'"ti? 
lAtttsaly,  iiii' at  lettgth  do^At^  (esp^fally  ikhe  iiild'aLitf'M 
father  >«^oiitd  aifbM-'hitii  \%  maVA  tome  cai<lorit7""Ar  t^uiV 
Valoe),  "and  pKaentei 'li' to' rirtf i"  "■  '   ";     •''■     •*;•;'.'••''"'" 


iiiums  uo   iue  maruie  uoor.   ' 


STt  BRSftlHi 

ltd!  nMinB,  9ir  Cfcriatian^  r  wtipHh*  Am  HiMoa  in  «  eoMi 

grave  tone,   « il  means  that  I  was  a  bappjFv  •  gwid;  a  pmrni 

rnkMrn)  Bj  mens  or  yonder  inslninient  yoo  have*  nbbad  me 

•C  afl  >fifctaire  bapfiiiiess.    Ye<^  ha^eoondetened  mm:  todesteai 

*la  Ay 'gsaTe  wfetdMd  and*  miseiiiMe ! «  - 

With  these  words  the  unfortonate  Brahmin  qaitled  the 
haHi  and  «tooii  aAer  retired  tip  >tba  country.  i 

THE  WAABEtf  ARAiS. 

.  AoQut  a  centurj  ago^  warfare  in  India  was  about  as  prettj 
CDUd'?  plaj.  as  ibe  most  featber-bcd  soldier  /could  liesire.  t*ba 
reii|]fnii;o£  Ipuied  and  wounded  selqom  .exceeded  a  couple  pf 
map.^  TbQ  natives^  indeed,  did  not  often  stand|  tl^eir  jgroun4 
wti^n  wa  appeared,  bill,  relreatin|;pp;eqipital|e1  J  before  aii.  En- 
ropean  I'orce,  left  tlie  field,; in  our  updisputed  poswssjoiu  thus 
enabling  many  a  colonel  (o  write  a  boAibaslip^despalcb.  iell* 
ing  Ii^w  with  a  handful  of  men  be  bad  gallantij  |aia^  sicsgj^ 
to  a  Iqviatl^n  mucl-fort,  ^nd,  like  Julius  CaBsar,  came  but  to 
usee  and  conquer. »  In  those  dajs  the  wretched  Indians  made 
use  of  bows  and  arrows,  lances  and  creeses.  ,  Thfj  we're  un 
disciplined ,  and  scarcely  knew  tbe  use  of  fire-arms ;  it  was, 
therefore,  a  mighty  pretty,  thing  to  be.  an  officer  in  tbe.  goqq 
ol^  timesp  when,  ^he  pay  was  j^ust  equal  \o  trebfe  ^b^^suin 
we  now  receive,  and  when  (as  once  happenecl  in  JavH)  a  con- 
queror went  to  besiege,  a  city  in^a  carriage  m^  four.  But 
alas! 

,  .  •Tempera  Biutaulur,  D09  et  mutamur  in  illis.  ■ 

. .  Tbe  warfare,  of:  the  Indiap  armya^  pr^ni.is  po  joke..  Tbif 
^t|j^y. bas  presented  before  us  foesa^  determined,  aiid  asbrava 
as. any  £\irppean  aripy  that  ever  took  tbp  fieId^  The  Rajepoots^ 
ule  Burmese,  and  the  Arabs,  ^re  about  ast  M|ly  custooiem  in 
tlbe  way  of  fighting  as  the  most  deatb4Qying  soldier  could 
^^r^;,,,  With  tl^ese  the  case  is  one  of  Jifje  or  death.  No  cap- 
turing, po  quarter  is  given.  If  you  ffiU  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  fee,  it  is  not  to  be  shut  up  in  a  prison.  .  Your  life  i« 
]W^f^J  ii^UFf  f»^  JfPVr  body  lefl  for  ,the  beaefi|L  ,4>;  tbe 
jaeliaiU.  and  other  beasts  of  prey.     Your,  n^emory.  is  ^ooi|  ob- 


Idli  Im^W /  <f 0tt.  Imghl  uni  fell.  Tte  Mulie  «r  Uie  mUin^iMI 
which  you  met  your  doom  is  aearceij  dMRaadttl  0v«ii  bjr  f^m 
mmmait  r^Uklifm  i  thojr  Kre  eonteal  to  kaow  Ihai  y#ii'  ir^re 
•  hilM  iMNttewklBfitt  in  Isdiii. »  Nl>.Mftii«ukr>  ho»««riy:  boWf^ 
torloo-liJie  moial  reiMirdt'  die  Miw  whd  »  liMky  >eDou|[il:<l9 
^foepe  frem  Mie  EasMn  wam.  Tlie;  eebiever  of  the  mottiwt 
liMrt*  espldiU  m  Aaiu" fmuM  no  reftoim!,  no  fame,  'tor  all  hie 
hillVery  finealward  •  of  the  Clafe;  of  Good  Hofle  ;  aAd  yet,  as  I 
said  beC^ret  he  miy  hi^o  ipne  ihrongfa  scenes  of  cbmgei** 
Hrhkh  «v«ti.'0«r  boldest  troops  >i|ii^t  Veil  ^shrink  iVodh.  Of 
this  i  will-  (fi^  yee  a  shiort  instahoe/  '  .*/ 

The  dteai^fiil  »iiews  armrad  in  Btaibay  that  a  tettve  fiarce; 
oeaaistMif  of'  t4vo  baltaiioiiSt'of  sbp^^s,*  bad  been >  surprised  by 
a'^anty  #f  Weafaees,.  ii^hoB  we  hkd  Jiithdtto'  teen  foolish 
etoagh  to  la6k  ispoiirar*ailieri»  ahd  tbat^UMi  atiaak  had  btaa 
made  wtthoilti  4he'riightcit*proTboalioa.  Thfeyhad  Calhtti  os 
the  iinausptelilig  lroot>s,  aad  cot*  tllem  hi  pieces.  Three  per^ 
dasM  oaly  ^iadped  with  Kfe  to  leU  Ibe  radancholy  tale,  ^d 
to  call  for  retribution  on  the  traachaehus  Arabli«    . 

•The-GSlh  re||^menl»whft  ordered  on  this  sentfice  ef  pnt  te- 
iitagav'  %ilh  idirectlaaUiAa  ahaslise  these  eoviag  ma^dercea  in  j| 
aMBhet  ealduhrtadJO'dhmay  the  other  waadenag  trihca,  aad 
to  strike  tamor  into  thfc  haJirta  of  the  iU-iiltehtiowd. 

.  This xbDps  (oalM  Mi  UvAa  •the  saucy  whites 4  had  a^n 
m>t  41  iUttfe  of  Mrteto  Wrfare.  They  had  formed  a'  parr  6( 
the  force  bafate  Boog#>  had  gona'thtongh  Ihe  caaapar^^ 
GaCoh,  a^d  even  beeia  hefoni  'up  Ibe  €ulf  4>f  Pefsia.  l%cyi 
were  wettlavrdi-  la  lliecKmate,  aad  coosequenlly  filled  foi< 
the  sertica  Ihey  were  bI>w  4eia  apon.  the  duty^  ho|a^et»,« 
was  harassing  and  soiipewfaal  alarming^  siade  oar  si^ies  brought' 
us  in  the  most  eaaggerated  aeeooats  of  the  namerlcal  force  of 
our  enemy.  For  several  days  ft  had  been  well  ka^wn  that 
the  Waahees  were  in  the  aaighbowbood ;  h«i  so  sMudlhy 
ware  their  moveinents,  so  wall  did  tiiey'  conceal  fhetr  track, 
tliat.»tho«gh  we. did  all  we  could  to  bring  them  to  sm  engager 
meat,  or  at  least  dheoter  Iheirakact  paaltibay  we  IriaaHaUy 
fi«aad  -oaraelvea  haHad  1^  omr  wary  <aa.  ' '  The  aMimaadal'  of 


fh«  expedMon  feimid  that,  dtttaM  bf«^ai«{gf^tn^  tlMei^-iMiriliile 
hope  of  inducing  then  *io>coiiib*ottl  frcM.  th^ir  htrklng^platov 
1^  meet:  us  in  Crir  fight.     •  '    ^    -  m;  . :    •    ./..,. 

It  was  on  the  eveiiing  df«— •^Ihat  it  waM  reported 'that  mhim 
Arabs  had  been 'seen  "eauti<Misiy  quitting  a  snnM  mined  toiler, 
which  stood  some  thi^  mtka  distaalt  on*  the  traofc  we  wera 
pnrsoing.  Captain--*^-'Wasiiiistantlgrordei«d  to  roaneh  forward 
with  his  company,  and  to  take  ponsMon  ^f  it.  Th^  wetm 
io  ^scatter  themselves  so  as  to  appear  as  tar  ns  "possible  like 
(he.veaains'oC  a  larger  farce,  or  distant  detachment  from  the 
laain  faodjr. '  In  marchings  Ihejr  were  to  appear  fatigued  and 
worn  out,  and  take  forward  a  few  bnllocks  and  stores,  so  akf 
tO'  impress  the  cMwmy  with  the  idea  that*  they  were'  not  in 
opbihnmiipation  with,  the  hesd^quarlfir  fofccL  A<  niniMMr  ws» 
aM  oircttlated  ilhiV>ugh  (the  eamp,  >  thst- ouriobject  faaving' 
failed,  th'einniti'  hady>  tWould  commence. its  nuiabh  -hotnc^«nrdb 
en  themohoiw^  leaving  merely  tliei^edibpanyi'seitt  forward  tv 
sooqr  the*  country'  around  for  a  few.  days,  at  tho.-end  4f 
which  lime  Caiptaib  -i-*««  would  again  join  the  battalion,  and 
all  return  together  to  Bombay.  .    r 

Very  soon  after  these  orders  had-  been  given^  slld'*the  re- 
port  eircnlated,  two  or  three  el^oAr  buHnek-driiPerk  deserted/ 
This  pteased  us  nMch,  as  we  more  than  gUiaihd  .that  thnsn 
men  had  |;eiie<off  to  give  informaiioh  to.  the  enemy.  . 
I  Captaiil— ^marched* off  with  a.ligkt  Ikeart,  and  at  the  head 
of  as  valiant  •  a  littte  body  as  ever  volunteered  to  eseiilade  m 
breach M  |M.  carry  a  forlorn  hop^  (''but»  according  to  ovdefay 
no  spirit,  ot  enei^y .seemed  to  animate  ihem>  as  they  weariiy* 
fnudged:  aloiig^  }lore  than  oooe,-ais  they  went  larward^  they 
COuM  /perceiva  that  they  wera  watched,  and  conaequenlly  weU 
knew  that  the.  service  they  were  engaged.upon  was  one  lifcdy 
ttion  to.  bring  affairs  to  .a  de«isiv«  reauk*  This  pleased  them 
nota  little;  for  they' were  aad]y:lired  of  •hunting.  Arabs,  t 
On  taking  posscteio^  of  the. desttted'i lower,  they  lannd  ther 
cindem  stiil  to.  fire*  which  had  served  locook  the  victuals  of 
the  evening .».  Several  other  vestiges  strewed  about  prevnd  that 
they  had  evacuated,  the  buiiding  in  great  haste. 
.  Rafving:  raiievedi  themselves  from  aRluneflreUBary.  equipnmnlso 
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IhtpaA  fell  id,  by  order<of  liwir  commander «  who  lliiis:«i. 
drtcMid  ihem ; 

«J|  is  time,  .my  men^.lbai  I  dioqld  eiplaia  to  y^H  thena^ 
4iif#  ol  the  service  on  which  we  are  detached-;  for  not  only 
will  it  fe<|ttire  all  the  rteadinew  that  I  know  you  po8sem^ 
bvtl  atso.a  certain  share  .of  indiTidual  judgment.  The  Araba 
are  cloise  to  us ;  Ihey  will  probably  attack .  us  during  ffae 
9ight ;  so  we  must  niahe  all  fast,  ami  keiep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  them.  They  will  perhaps  come  in  gfeat  aumbers;  so  you 
s^,  my  lads,  we.  must  fight  like,  deyils,  and.  defend  this  place 
for  a  full  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  ipain  bodf  will 
be  up  in  their  rear,  and  so  they  '11  be  caqgbli  between  two 
fires*  But,  for  fear  of  alarming  them^  Sir  I*.  .$*^.^  dares 
not  to  stir  an  inch  till  he  hears  our  muskets  playing  away  at 
th^m.  Now,  ladst  you  know  as  much  as  I  do,  and  I  have 
but  one  recommendation  to  give  you.  Exainine.w:^!  your 
arms,  and  fire  low.  It  is  no  ordinary  foe  we  shall  have  to 
de^l  with.  M  « : 

With  these  cautions  he  dismissed  them,  after  telling  off  one 
fourth  of  his  little  force  as  sentinels  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
Ofi  every  side.  To  be  thus  cooped  up,  like  a  |decoy-bird  in 
a  cage,  or  a  sparrow  to  attract  a  hawk,  was  not  pleasant; 
bugl  our  men  were  nothing  daunted.  Indeed,  they  seemed 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  being  sejected  for  the  dan* 
gerous  duty.  Midnight  bad.  passed  before  the  slightest  alarm 
was  given  by  the  men  on  the  iook-^ut,  when  one  of  out 
black  followers,  whose  ears  are  l^r  more  acute  than  those  of 
any  European,  came  down  to  the  officers,  who  sat  dozing-  in 
the  lower  chamber,  to  inform  them  that  he  heard  the  noise 
of  many  persons  assembling  amongst  the  jungle,  which  was 
distant  about  half  a  mile. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  whole  force  was  mustered,  and  posted 
ia  the  most  advantageous  manner,  while  every  eye  was  strained 
to  icatdb  a  fflght  of  the  enemy.  Being  now  on  oor  guard, 
and  anxiously  listening,  we  couKI  distinctly  hear  them  spread  * 
ing.  themSolvjBs  out  into  an  .enormous  semi-circle,  intending 
lih^s  to  close  us  in  on  alL  sid^.  That  their  numbers  must 
Vi#ry  consjdeittble  we  well  knew,  from  the  very  lengthened 
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chain  or  line  tk^  wcve  enabled  ta  farm.  IOm  Ifaair  fetiK 
city  was  nneqaalled,  their  muscular  power  great,  anid  that 
thej  wonld  extend  m>  quarter  to  us, -we  were-fnily  aware. 
Oar  only  reliance  was  in  the  manoDUVra  tbat  enr  eoimnande^ 
had  determined  on  performing.  The  steadiness  and  discspline 
of  our  troops,  opposed  lo  the  rasfiness,  and  want  of  warKftn 
skill,  likely  to  be  exhibited  by  this  barbarian  force,— *on  these 
bung  oar  sole  dependence.  On  the  whole,  our  feelings  were 
nor  the  most  envkblo  in  the  world  ;  but,  as  thinking  is  not 
the  doty  of  a  soldier^  we  refrained  from  brealhing  a  single 
syllable,  of  bur  thoughts  to  eech  othei',  but  remained  qnietly 
awaiting  the  moment  wlien  we  could  act. 
-  By  degrees  we  saw  the  en^my  stealtng  out  of  the  brnA* 
tiroodi  and  approa<;hing  otfr  little  fortress.  They  came  along 
slevUbily  and*  unetenly.  One  body  of  abeni  ffty  were*  far 
tn  adVMte  of  the  rest.  A^  ^oon  'As  fiits  portibh  came  wiAin 
riacb  e€  omr  nkuiketry,  a  suddeh  Yolley  wa^  poured  into  the«r 
which  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  a  second  from  th^ 
opposite  side  of  the  tower,  directed  agafnst  another  portion, 
'^ho  had  also  rr^pt  beyoftd  the  generaf  line.  The  effett  was 
like  magic.  Little  aw^re  how  prep<'tred  we  had  been  to 
receive  tbenk,  thfs  smlffen,  t1i?s  unetpecfed  attack  from  a  fore^ 
which'  they  had  come  forward  fully  intent  on  annihilafin^g 
before  they  emild  awake,  so  astonished,  so  terrifed  (he 
Arabs,  that,  thinking  more  troeps  were  fn  the  tower  than 
they  had  seen,  they  suddenly  retreated  again  into  the  jungle, 
uttering  cries  of  savage  fear  and  discontent.    • 

For  half  an  hour  we  beliered  they  hrid  di^ersed;  biitjast 
as  day  was  breaking  they  again  appeared,  and  began  to  sor^ 
round  our  place  of  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  our  muskefs, 
and  in  a  far  more  orderly  manner.  Several  torches  wei^ 
now  lighted  by  them,  which  a  body  of  women  kept  brandish* 
ing  about;  till,  at  a  preconcerted  signal  they  all  simuUanth* 
4»usly  advanced  on  us.  We  dearly  read  their  intentiois 
which  was,  to  burn  us  in  our  building.  This  intent  was 
now  obvious  from  the  gestures  of  the  wrelehes^  whose  evary 
movement  we  could  now  plainly  observe.  As  tbey  came  o», 
lawtk^  women,  «nd  children,  pell*-mell,  uttering  the  most  honid 


taA  diicoMlaiit*  criBt,  pecfise%  aaked^  amad  wifli  ^vorAt 
aboul^fiTe-faei  longv  ^onbleN^ged^  •  and  »  diarp  and  fine  m 
rafeors,  (itdfieh  f key  bmndifhed  jwVtk  bt^Ui  hands  over  tfadf 
bead*,)  HiejF  kepi  yeUing  iriOk  sawage  fary,  domg  on  tu  maae 
and  nM>re«  We  now  fired  Yollejr  after  voUej^bot  thflMcliitl 
aoaieliaHa  aeemed  ta  tntBd  a  alight  oheek  upon  them,  yel 
in  another  monettt  flie  gaps  cauied  by  our  sfaoi  irere  filled 
vfi,  and  the  circle  pretsed  on.  They  were  ittftbin  two  ham 
drad  paees  of  the  tower ^  when  the  kokH>nt  espied  our  main 
body,  who,  aware  of' the  moTemcnte  of  .the  foe,  were  eau»* 
ta^mandmyring,  by  also  estondi^g  tfaeir  Kne^  and  then  nsdV*- 
ing  fofrward  Iheir  wings  by  GcheUon.  '■  Tbi^y  had  nianaged.4 
undiscovered  by  ,the  savage  Aiabs  (who  were  do  i<itent  on 
their  expecied  yiotiins  as  not  to  think  of  toohiag  behind 
Ibem,)  to  enclose  them  ii^  -and  thus  bapfid  to  desUroy  them-..; 
•At  length  the  Arabs  eame  close  under  the  wa}ls,  and  som^ 
few  attempted  to  «$csdade  them.  We  poured  on  them  a  moat 
effective  volley^,  which  tbfew  those  nesHrest  i^  us  intp  teynpa*- 
r^ry  icoiifnsion.  Ai*  this  moment  a  welMirected  i^ra-  frqai,  \\^f( 
trai^ps  in  their  rear  mowed  down  at  least  three  hMndre4;/i^ 
tjlieni^  Had  the  heavens  falh^i  on  their  shoulders  .they  pQ^M> 
net  hiive  been  more  sarprised.  Xiiey  turned  suddenly  rouq^it 
im4<  net  4l  second  tdi^chafige,  which  again  did  gre^i^  havo<^ 
The,  jcrpes  of  the  rfroniided  were  now  added  to  the  yells  of 
Ike  inforiated  and  dismayed  muititude^  Ca^ptain-^ — topk  a4* 
vnnta^.^  their  paofCk  a#d  .after  givieg  ihem  one  poreronnd 
trom  our  ^mskets^  suddMly  aajiied  out  ^itb  filled  h9gf^lu^^^ 
and  attacked  them  frpm  the. other  side.  Apparei|tly  assaitltad 
on  all.  sM^s^  betray^^d^  antwitted,  ti^ougfi/ tbey  fought  wi(h 
bravery,  and  even  fool-hardiness,  Ca.ptain-^' — ^^  firilh.his  va^jf: 
ant  little  band,  managed  ilo  pji^ce  right  through  thep,  and 
join  bis  regiment,  amidst  the  congvatnlaliopa  and^itdniiration 
of  Ids  brother  officers.  And  now  began  ^e  -r^g^lar  .fight^i 
which  lasted  nearly  thvee  hpnrs.  Never  4id  man*  behold  a 
more  harrowing  sight,  or  more  frequent  eshibitii^na  of  uQr 
deoAted  cemrage  on  both  sides.  The  weapons  of  the  Waabees 
were  most  murderous;  their  extreme  length  reaching  even 
bejond  the  guard   of  a  nrasliet.    1  saw  more  than  once  a 
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male,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  female,,  actually,'  tlioilgli  impaled 
on  a  soldier's  bayonet,  cutting  a^ay  irithfiend^like  fulry  at 
the  soldier  who  Ibad  thus  transfixed  her.  .  The  children  also 
were  armed  with  short  knives,  doing  their  work  of  butchery, 
creeping  down,  and  stabbing  the  wounded  and  the  unwary. 
The  men,  who  were  of  splendid  make,  and  considerable 
muscle,  were,  generally  speaking j»  taller  than  Eoropeans.  Their 
eyes  rolling  with  rage,  their  teeth  displayed  in  grinning  anger, 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  demons.  Wounded,  and  even 
on  the  very  point  of  dying;  they  still  kept  on  hacking  at  us. 
There  were  also  a  few  spearmen.  The  lieutenant  of  our 
grenadiers  was  singled  out  by  one  of  these  men.  At  that 
instant  be  fortunately  stumbled,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  lance 
passed  over  his  head,  and  buried  itself  three  inches  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  Waabee  was  instantly  cut  down  by 
the  lieutenant's  covering  serjeant.  His  strength  must  have 
been  prodigious  to  drive  the  spear  thus  deep  into  the  wood. 
During  the  action  more  than  one  woman  was  seen  flying 
about,  cutting  and  stabbing,  while  her  new-born  infant  was 
strapped  over  her  shoulders.  To  spare  them  was  imposriMe. 
We  had  to  lighl  to  a  disadvantage ,  since  regular  troops  are 
seldom  called  thus  to  dispute  hand  to  hand.  But  at  length 
we  triumphed.  The  survivors  fled  ;  but  we  were  too  tired 
to  pursue  them,  though  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder': 
nor  were  we  quite  sure  that  we  might  not  fall  into  senate 
ambush.  The  bugles  anuounced  to  us  a  retrograde  movement. 
We  retired  half  a  mile,  and  despatching  an  orderly  to  bring 
up  our  provisions  and  baggage,  we  quietly  bestowed  ourselves 
to  rest,  only  leaving  a  few  sentries  in  case  of  the  foe  re- 
mustering.     This,  however,  did  not  happen. 

About  noon,  the  hospital-carts  having  come  up,  the  sur- 
geons, with  a  detachment  of  men,  went  to  the  late  scene  of 
action,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  afford  succour  to  the  wounded. 
fn  several  cases  the  enemy  refused  all  assistance,  and  even 
once  or  twice  attempted  to  attack  the  kind-hearted  soldiers, 
who  would  have  helped  and  cured  them.  At  length  the  party 
came  to  a  fine-looking  Arab,  apparently  insensible,  but  not 
dead.    A  bayonet  had  pierced  his  chest.    The  sergeant  com^^ 


laandtiig  the'^  Mdchfoenl,  tme  of  tbe'-best  soldiiers  if^  lia^, 
seeing  Miti  t1iu»  <i]^iKf ,  as  he  ^tlieught,  from  wMt''6f  care, 
went  up  Uybim,  and,  pctllingf  «q€  tlie  little  fli^k  of  spirits  he 
carried^  raised  him,  and  applied^  it  to  Iris  lips.  The  tireacher- 
Otis  Arab  saddenfly  drew  oat  from  beneath  Irim  a  sword  whieh 
lie  bad  concealed,  and  as  the  English  soldier  strove  to  lift 
him  up,  with  one  stroke  be  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

To  dwell  further  on  this  scene  I  am  unwilling.  Retaliation 
is  wrong;  but  alas!  it  is  a  feeling  inherent  in  our  nature. 
The  fury  of  the  parly  at -seeing  their  loved  brofher-soldier 
thus  murdered,  was  beyond  bounds.  I  have  heaird'  (I  fear, 
with  truth,)  that  no  wounded  men  were  suffered  again  to 
betray  us.  All  that  were  living  of  the  enemy  were  instantly 
dispatched. 

It'  was  for  this  campaign  the  6Sth  regiment  obtained  the 
honourable  distinction  of  bearing  a  royal  tiger'  on  itheir  ac- 
coutrements and  banners. 


t. 
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,  Hbtaa  F(Aaij««.  4ND  GoTTiii«  MACBiiiB.-^AUhougb  at  iboy  luj^ 
meeting  of  the .  British  Associatian  in  Manchester^  there  were 
many  very  interesting  specimens  of  mechanism  exhibited,  tbeise 
was,  nevertheless,  one  in  particular,  which  threw  all. oilers 
completely  into  the  sbade^  whisn  considered  either  as  to  the 
navelly  of  the  invention,  or  its  evident  pi^acticaV  applicability  to 
the  every^day  concertis  of  life — and  may  with  trulb  b^-  said 
to  have  been  <the  lion  of  the  exhibition,  ^-^ viz;,  a  machioie 
for  the  working  or  forging  of  iron,  steel,  Ac.  This  tridy 
surprising  machine  is  quite  portable,  occupying  only,  a  spac^ 
of  3  feet  by  k  feet,  and  cannot  be  deemed  other,  eveto  by  the 
most  ciitical  jnd^es,  than  one  lis  purely  original  in  principle, 
as  well  as  practical  in  its  application,  as  much  so  perhaps  as 
was  the  splendid  invention  of  the  Anted  roller  ofi  Arkwdght, 
by  which  the  art  and  perfection  of  drawing  the  fibrous  sub- 
stances became  known,   or  that  still  more  splendid  discovery 
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of  Wall,  4b»  cendcMsiaf  of  8le«n  in  «  separate  ireM^l,  by 
wUch  the  power  of  tbe  filemm-engine  of  thai  dtfj  maf  be  said 
lo  have  been  daabM*  Btat  aow  ftar  some  eiylaiiatioa -of  the 
machiae,  and  {iU  probable  gtmdrri  application.  It  is,  Uiea, 
as  has  before  been  said,  vary  portaUo,  iidl  tiM|«iriiig  mora 
space  than  froot  three  lx>  four  feet,  and  may  be  worked  by 
steam  or  water  power^  and  when  moved  by  .the  former,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  exhibition,  made  650  blows  or  impres- 
sions per  minute  ;  bnt  from  their  yery  quick  suocfessioa,  and 
the  work  being  eflfooted  by  an  exoentric  pressing  dowa,  not 
striking  the  hammer  or  swage»  not  the  least  noise  was  heard. 
There  are  fite  or  six  sets  of  what  may  be  called  anvik  and 
swages  in  the*  machine,  each  varying  in  size.  The  speed  and 
correctness  with  which  the  machine  completes  its  work,  is 
perfectly  aatoi^ishing<»  •  and  must  be  seen  in  order  that  iU  ca- 
pabilities jn  this;'  respi^t  may  be  da\y  .appreciated ;.  for  in* 
stance,  when  it  was  put  into  motion  /ox  t^  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing what  is  known  as  a  roller,  with  a  coupling  square 
upon  it,  (and  which  had  to  i^  afterwards  turned  and  fluted,) 
the  thing  was  accomplished  in  fifty  seconds!  of  course  atone 
heat,  to  the  astonishment  of  It&e  bystanders.  But  what  ap- 
peared as  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair,  was,  that 
tfte*  eouplinf  square  waS  pred'uoed  direct  from  the  macUbe, 
80  mathematically  correct,  that  no  labour  eisn  miilio  it  ason 
00'!'  The  machine  will  perform  the  iaboor  of  Ibree  men  and 
their  assistants  or  strikers,  and  not  only  so,  but  oovplete  ili 
Work  in  a  TasHy  superior  manner  to  that  executed  by  manval 
labour.  For  engineens,  machine-makers,  smkbs  in 'gener^ 
file-makers,  bolt  and  screw  makers,  or  for  any  descripfien  of 
work  parallel  or  iaper,  it  is  most  specJally  aJdapted ;  and  for 
what  is  technically  known  as  reducing,  it  cannot  possibly  have 
a  successful  co«petitor^-in  proof  of  which  it  msiy  be  stated, 
that  a  piece  of  round  iron  1'/,  inch  in  diameter,  was  redocsd 
to  a  square  of  '/g  in.,  3  ft.  5  in.  io«g,  at  o«e  heat.  The 
merit  of  this  inrention  belongs,  it  is  said,  to  a  gentleman  9i 
Bolton,  of  the  name  of  Ryder. 


UST  OF  NEW  .PATENTS. 


Charles  Fro^riek  Goitevd,  wi  '  BfiY:liiti>laiie ,  notary  pitblic,  for 
ccrlaia  impBOvenmits.iu  the  eonstrttdios  oitmlwsiys.  Aagnsl.^l} 
MX  Dioritbs*  > 

Charles  Tatciier,  oC  Midsomer  Nortos,  Somerset,  hremer ,  aod 
Thomas  Tatcher,  of  Kilmersdon,  in  the  said  conntj,  builder,  for 
eertaifk  tmpiroTements  in  drag^  or  breaks  to  be  applied  to  the  wheels 
•£  carriages  generally.    August  31 ;  sin.  inootfas. 

Robet'fc  Hazard^  of  CJifton,  near  Bri&tol^  for  improvenients  in  Ten* 
tilating  carriages  aud  cabins  of  steam-boats.  September  3;  mm, 
months. 

WiJliam  Roche^  of  Prtn^e'^-end,  Stafford,  mechanic  and  engineer, 
for  improvemtmls  in  thd  madrafiloture  of  niiuera)  colours^  Scptetn^ 
b^  3}  six  ntoulhs* 

WiUtam  Warburton  ,  of  Oxford -street  f^Mvlleinaii,  -for  improT*^ 
nentS'in  the  construction  pf  carriages  and  apparatus  for  relardtiig 
fehe  progress  of  the  same.     September  8 ;  six  months. 

John  Wordsirorth  Rob-son,  of  Jamaica -terrace,  GonKnereial>^bad, 
togin/eery  for  certain  improvements  in  itiachinery  and  apparatns  iFor 
nisiog,  fisming,  conireying,  and  drawing  off  liquids.  SeptemlMk*  8; 
aix  andnths^ 

James  Insole,  of  Birmin^liam,  saddlers*  iron^monger,  for  improre- 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  biHshes.    September  8;  six  motilh^: 

Joseph'  Henry  Tuck;  of  Francis-place,  Ne^  North  road,  engfne^r, 
for  certain  i«i)>roveitients  in  machtoery  or  apparatns  for  making  6r 
ramnilaKtueingicnidtes.    Scpteiuber -8 ;  six  months.  ' 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  ctti>  engineer ,<  for  im* 
proyements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making  or  manufactpring 
screws,  screw-blanks,  and  rivels«    September  8 ;  six  months. 

Herbert  George  James,  of  Great  Tower-street,  merchant,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  machines  or  apparatus  for  weighing  various 
kinds  of  arlicles  or  goods.     September  8 ;  six  months. 

William  Foth^rgill  Coolte,  of  Gdptball^buildibgs,  Esq.,  for  im- 
provements in  apparatus  for  transmitting  electricity  between  distant 
places,  which  improvements  can  be  applied,  amongst  other  purposes, 
to  apparatus  foV*  giving  signals  and  sounding  alarums  at  distant  places 
by  means  of  electric  currents.     September  8 ;  six  mon{^s. 

Thomas  Ti^irlindl,. of  J^ow  Felling,  Durham,  engine-builder,  for 
certain  improvements  i^  lubricating  the  piston-rods  of  steam-engines, 
and  of  other  machinery.    September  8;  six  months. 

William  Crofts,  of  New  Radford,  Nottingham,  lace  machine-maker, 
for  improvements  in  the  niannfactnre  of  figured  or  ornamental  laee* 
Septemi^er  8;  sit-  manfhs.' 
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Thomas  Blarsden,  of  Salford,  Lancaster,  machiQe  maker,  and  So- 
lomon Uobiiison  >ir.  ^Ec  poim^  pUce^  Hax-^t^ser,  jEjpk*  improvemento 
in  machinery  for  dressing  or  hackling  Qaz  and  hemp.  September  8; 
six  months. 

James  Walker,  jun.,  of  Goble,  York,  coal-factor,  for  eertain  im- 
pr6vements  in  propelling  vessels^    Septeatber.9j  Bixmooths. 

John  Holt,  of  Great  Cumberland  place,  colonel  in  Her  Majesty's 
army,    for   certain   improvements    ia   saddles.    September  15;    six 

months. 

Frederick  Bowles,  of  Moorgate-strcet,  London,  for  a  new  method 
by  machinery  of  preporing  (lour  from  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pota- 
toes, for  making  starch,  bread,  biscuits^  and  pastry.     September  15; 

six  months. 

Christopher  Nickels,  of  York-road,  Lambeth,  gentleman,  and  Caleb 
Hedelis,  of  Leicester,  roanafacturer,  for  improvements  in  fabrics 
produced  by  lace  machinery.    September  i&;  six  months. 

William  Henry  James,  of  Martin*s-lane,  London ,  civil  engiBeer, 
for  certain  improvemeBts  in  railways  and  carriage-ways ,  rail-way 
and  other  carriages,  and  in  th^  mode  of  propelling  the  said  carriages^ 
parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to  the  redaction  of 
friction  in  other .  machines.     September  16 ;.  six  months. 

John  Sanders^  William  Williams,  Samuel  Lawrence  Taylor>  and 
Wil)is«i9k  Armstroogt  ail  of  Bedford,  agricultural  implement  makers, 
and  Evan  William  David,  of  Cardiff,  for  improvements  in  machiuery 
fpr  pLQUghing,  harrowing,  and  raking  land,  and  for  cutting  food  for 
animals.    September  %%;  six  months*. 

Patrick  Stead,  of  Halesworth,  Suffolk^  maltster^  for  improvements 
in  the  mauufactbre  of  malt.    September  93 ;  six  montha. 

John  Juckes,  of  Putney,  gentlemaa,  for  improtements  iu  fumaeca. 
Sc^pteinber  S3;  §ix  months. 
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AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION. 


BT  tW^VU  BICKItlS. 


•  1 


9  voU.    OMpmiii  &  HalL   ISIS. 


(Su0Hd  Noiice.) 


The  travelling  sketches  we  last  week  presented  to  oar 
readers  were  perhaps  less  IWelj  (ban  those  we  are  now  about 
to  exhibit* 

]y(r.  Dickeni^  describes  one  of  his  4}ross-coiiiitr7  journeys  u 
net  unlike  an  ascent  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  in  an  omnibutf. 
We  must  allow  him  to  make  good  this  whimsical  assertion, 
hj  a  sketch  on  a  Virginia  road  :-^ 

•  Soon  Rafter  nine  o'clock  we  come  to  Potomac  Creek^  where  we 
are  to  land :  and  then  come3  the  oddest  part  of  the  journey.  Seven 
stage-coaches  are  preparing  to  carry  us  on.  Some  of  theoi  are  rea- 
dy, some  of  them  are  not  ready*  Some  of  the  drivers  are  blacks, 
some  whitest  There  are  four  horses  to  each  coach^  and  all  .the 
horses,  harnessed  or  unharnessed,  are  there.  The  passengers  are 
getting  out  of  the  steam-boat,  and  into  'the  coaches ;  the  luggage  i< 
being  transferred  in  noisy  wheelbarrows;  the  horses  are  frightened 
vot.  IV.  49 
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^  and  iropafieiit'to  start;  tbe  black  drtTers  are cliattertii|p  toHMmlODe 
*  80  many  monkeys  ;  and  the  white  ones  whooping  like  so  many  dro- 
vers:  for  the  main  thing  to  be  done  in  all  kinds  of  hostlering  here, 
is  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible.  The  coaches  are  something 
like  the  French  coaches,  but  not  nearly  so  good.  In  lien  of  springs, 
they  are  hung  on  bands  of  the  strongest  leather.  There  is  very 
little  choice  or  dtflerence  between  them ;  and  thdy  may  be  likened 
to  the  car  portion  of  the  swings  at  an  English  fair,  roofed,  put 
upon  axle-trees  and  wheels^  and  curtained  ivith  painted  canvas.  They 
Att  covered  with' mud  from  the  roof  to  the  wheel -'tire,  arid  have 
never  been  cleaned  since  they  were  first  built.  The  tickets  we  have 
received' on  board  the  steamboat  are  marked  No.  1,  so  we  belong  to 
coach  No.  1.  I  throw  my  coat  on  the  box,  and  hoist  my  wife  and 
her  maid  into  the  inside.  It  has  only  one  step,  and  that  being  about 
a  yard  from  the  ground,  is  usually  approached  by  a  chair:  when 
there  is  no  chair,  ladies  trtist  in  Providence.  The  coach  holds  nine 
inside,  having  a  seat  across  from  door  to  door,  where  we  in  Eng- 
land put  our  legs;  so  that  there  is  only  one  feat  more  difficult  in 
the  performance  than  getting  in,  and  that  is,  getting  out  again.  There 
is  only  one  outside  passenger,  and  be  sits  upon  the  box.  As  I 
am  that  one,  I  climb  up;  and  while  they  are  strapping  the  lu^age 
on  the  roof,  and  heaping  it  into  a  kind  of  tray  behind,  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  driver.  He  is  a  negro— very  black 
indeed.  He  is  dressed  in  a  coarse  pepper-and-salt  suit,  excessively 
patched  and  darned  (particularly  at  the  knees),  grey  stockii^, 
enormous  unblacked  high-low  shoes,  and  very  short  trousers.  He 
has  two  odd  gloves :  one  of  party-coloured  worsted,  and  one  of  lea- 
ther. He  has  a  very  short  whip,  broken  in  the  middle  and  ban- 
daged up  with  string.  And  yet  he  wears  a  low-crowued,  broad- 
brimmed,  black  bat :  faintly  shadowing  forth  a  kind  of  insane  imi- 
tation of  an  English  coachman !  But  somebody  in  authority  cries 
<  Go  ahead ! '  as  i  am  making  these  observations.  The  mail  takes 
the  lead  in  a  foiir-horse  wagon,  and  all  the  ooaches  follow  in  piro- 
cessibn:  headed  by  No.  I.  By  the  way,  whenever  an  EDglishman 
would  cry  'All  right !  *  an  American  cries  ^  Go  ahead ! '  which  is 
somewhat  expressive  of  the  national  character  of  the  two  countries. 
The  first  half  mile  of  the  road  is  over  bridges  made  of  loose  planks 
laid  across  two  parallel  poles,  which  tilt  up  as  the  wheels  roll  over 
them;  and  in  the  river.  The  river  has  a  clayey  bottom  and  is  full 
of  holes,  so  that  half  a  horse  is  constantly  disappearing  unexpectedly 
and  can't  be  found  again  for  some  time.  But  we  get  past  even  this, 
and  come  to  ,the  road  itself^  which  is  a  series  ef  alternate  swamps 
and  gravel-pits.    A  tremendous  place  is  close  before  us,    the  black 
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4riT6r.  rolk  his  eyes,  screws  his  mowili  up  very  round,  and  looks 
straight  between  the  two  leaders,  as  if  he  were  saying  to  himself, 
*we  have  done  this  often  before,  but  now  I  think  we  shall  have 
a  crash.'  He  takes  a  rein  in  each  hand;  jerks  and  pulls  at  both: 
and  dances  on  the  splashboard  with  both  feet  (keeping  his  seat, 
of  course)  like  the  late  lamented  Ducrow  on  two  of  his  fiery  cour- 
sers. We  come  to  the  spot,  sink  dowiii  in  the  mire  nearly  to  the 
coach  windows,  tilt  on  one  side  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  stick  there.  The  iusides  'scream  dismally ;  the  coach  stops ;  the 
horses  flounder;  all  the  other  six  coaches  stop;  and  thetr  foar-and- 
tweuty  horses  flounder  likewise :  but  merely  for  company,  and  in 
sympathy  with  ours.  Then  the  following  circumstances  occur.  Black 
Ih'wer  (to  the  horses).  *  Hi !  '  t-  Nothing  happens.  Insldes  scream 
Bg^'in. —Black  Driver  {to  the  horses).  '  Ho  !'-* Horses  plunge,  and 
splash  the  black  driver, —Gentleman  Inside  (looking  out)  'Why, 
what  on  airth—'  Gentleman  receives  a  variety  of  splashes  and  draws 
his  head  in  again,  without  finishing  his  question  or  waiting  for  an 
answer. ~B/acA  Driver  (still  to  the  horses].  *  Jiddy  !  Jiddy '—Horses 
pull  violently^  drag  the  coach  out  of  the  hole,  and  draw  it  up  a 
bank;  so  steep,  that  the  black  driver*s  legs  fly  up  into  the  air,  and 
he  goes  back  among  the  luggage  on  the  roof.  But  he  immediately 
recovers  himself,  and  cries  (still  to  the  horses),—'  Pill !  '—No  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  the  coach  begins  to  roll  back  upon  No.  !^,  which 
rolls  back  upon  No.  3,  which  rolls  back  upon  No.  4,  and  so  on, 
until  No.  7  is  heard  to  curse  and  swear  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind.— B2ac/:  />nVer  (louder  than  before].  *  Pill! '—Horses  make 
another  struggle  to  get  up  the  bank,  and  again  the  coach  rolls  back- 
ward.—^focA:  Driver  (louder  than  before).  *  Pe-e-e-ill !  '—Horses  make 
a  desperate  struggle.  — B/acAr  /)riV«r  (recovering  spirits).  *  Hi,  Jiddy, 
Jiddy,  Pill !  '—Horses  make  another  effort.— B/ac/r  Driver  (with  great  vi- 
gour]. *Ally  Loo  !  '—Hi.  Jiddy,  Jiddy.  Pill.  Ally  Loo  \  *— Horses  almost 
do  xl.— Black  Driver  (with  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head).  'Lee,  deu. 
Lee,  dere.  Hi.  Jiddy,  Jiddy.  Pill.AUy  Loo.  Lee-e-e-e  !*— They  run  up  the 
bank,  and  go  down  again  on  the  other  side  at  a  fearful  pace.  It  is 
impossible  to  stop  them,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  deep  hollow, 
full  of  water.  The  coach  rolls  frightfully.  The  insides  scream. 
The  mud  and  water  fly  about  us.  The  black  driver  dances  like  a 
madman.  Suddenly  we  are  all  right  by  some  extraordinary  means, 
and  stop  to  breathe.- A  black  friend  of  the  black  driver  is  sitting 
on  a  fence.  The  black  driver  recognises  him  by  twirling  his  head 
round  and  round  like  a  harlequin,  rolling  bis  'eyes,  shrugging  his 
ihonlders,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  He  stops  short,  livos  tP 
me,   and  says :  -> '  We  shall  get  you  through  sa,    like  a  fiddle,  *  and 


hope  a  please  yon  wfaeB  wd  fat  you  ibrongli  ia.  Old  *ooflM«  aft 
home  sir : '  chnciding  very'  much.  '  Outaide  gentUman  5a»  he  oAca 
remember  old'ooman  at  home  sa/  griimiDg  again.-**  Aye,  aye,  we'll 
take  care  of  the  old  woman.  Don*t  be  afraid*  '—The  black  driver 
grins  again^  but  there  is  another  hole,  and  beyond  that,  another 
hank,  close  before  us.  So  he  stops  short :  cries  (to  tbe  horses  again] 
^Easy.  Easy  den.  Ease.  Steady.  Hi.  Jiddy.  Pill.  Ally.  Loo/ 
but  never  ^  Lee  I  *  until  we  are  reduced  to  the  very  last  extremity, 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  diificulties,  extrication  from  which  appeara 
to  be  all  hot  impossible.— And  so  we  do  the  ten  miles  or  thereabouts 
in  two  hours  and  a  half;  breaking  no  bones,  though  bruising  a  great 
many ;  and  in  short  getting  through  the  distance,  '  like  a  fiddle.  *  ■ 

A  travelling  companion,  picked  up  on  the  Harrisburg  mail^ 
ii  not  to  be  overlooked : — 

■  The  coachmen  always  change  with  the  hdrses,  and  are  usually 
as  dirty  as  the  coach.  The  first  was  dressed  like  a  very  shabby  En- 
glish baker ;  the  second  like  a  Russian  peasant :  for  he  wore  a  loose 
purple  camlet  robe  with  a  fur  collar,  tied  round  his  waist  with  a 
parti -coloured  worsted  sash  ;  grey  trousers ;  light  blue  gloves;  end 
a  cap  of  bearskin.  It  had  by  this  time  come  on  to  rain  very  hea- 
vily, and  there  was  a  cold  damp  mist  besides,  which  penetrated  to 
the  skin.  I  was  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  a  stoppage  and  get 
down  to  stretch  my  legs,  shake  the  water  off  my  great-coat,  and 
swallow  the  usual  antitemperance  recipe  for  keeping  out  ihe  cold. 
When  I  mounted  to  my  seat  again,  I  observed'  a  new  parcel  lying 
on  the  coach  roof,  which  I  took  to  be  a  rather  large  fiddle  in  a 
brown  bag.  In  the  course  of  a  few  miles,  however,  I  discovered 
that  it  had  a  glazed  cap  at  the  end  and  a  pair  of  muddy  shoes  at 
the  other ;  and  further  observation  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  small 
hoy  in  a  snuff-coloured  coat,  with  his  arms  quite  pinioned  to  his 
sides  by  deep  forcing  into  his  pockets.  He  was,  I  presume,  a  rela- 
tive or  friend  of  the  coachman*s  as  he  lay  a- top* of  the  luggage  with 
his  face  towards  the  rain ;  and  except  when  a  change  of  position 
brought  his  shoes  in  contact  with  my  hat,  he  appeared  to  be  asleep. 
At  last,  on  some  occasion  of  our  stopping,  this  thing  slowly  uprear- 
ed  itself  to  the  height  of  three  feet  six,  and  fixing  its  eyes  on  me, 
observed  in  piping  accents,  with  a  complacent  yawn  half  quenched 
in  an  obliging  air  of  friendly  patronage,  'Well  now,  stranger,  I  guess 
you  find  this  a'most  like  an  English  arternoon,  hey!  \ 

A  Pittsburgh  canal-boat  proved  a  vehicle  little  more  luxu- 
rious than  the  nPill  and  Jiddy*  vehicle,  or  the  Harrisburgh 
mail.  This,  however,  was  in  part  owing  to  imperfect  notions 
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of  aceommodatioii  entertained  bj  travelKng  Americans^  •  Boz » 
was  pnt  to  Bed  on  a  book-shelf, — bis  bertb  being  ^jnst  tbe 
widtb  of  an  ordinary  sbeet  of  Baib  post  paper.  •  In  tbe  morn- 
ing be  was  annoyed  by  other  peculiarities,  more  primitive 
than  pleasant.  ^ 

•  There  was  a  tin  ladle  chained  to  the  declc,  with  which  every 
gentleman  who  thought  it  necessary  to  cleanse  himself  (some  were 
superior  to  this  weakness],  &shed  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  canal, 
and  poured  it  into  a  tin  basin,  secured  in  like  manner.  There  was 
also  a  jack-towel.  And,  hanging  up  before  a  little  looking-glass 
itt  the  bar,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bread  and  cheese  and 
biscuits,  were  a  public  comb  aod  hair-brush.  ;At  eight  o'clock,  the 
shelves  being  taken  down  aiid  put  away  and  the  tables  joined  to- 
gether, everybody  sat  down  to  the  tea,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  salmon, 
shad,  liver,  steak,  potatoes,  pickles,  ham,  chops,  hlack-puddings, 
and  sausages,  all  over  again.  Some  were  fond  of  compounding  thif 
variety,  and  having  it  all  on  their  plates  at  once.  As  each  gentle* 
man  got  through  his  own  personal  amount  of  tea,  coffee,  bread, 
butter,  salmon,  shad^  liver,  steak,  potatoes,  pickles,  ham,  chops, 
black -puddings,  and  sausages,  he  rose  up  and  walked  off.  When 
everybody  had  done  with  everything,  the  fragments  were^cleared 
away :  and  one  of  the  waiters  appearing  anew  in  the  character  of  -a 
barber  ,  shaved  such  of  the  company  as  desired  to  he  shaved; 
whrle  the  remainder  looked  on  or  yawned  over  their  newspapers. 
Dinner  was  breakfast  again,  without  the  tea  and  coffee ;  and  supper 
and  breakfast  were  identical.  There  was  a  man  on  board  this  boat, 
with  a  light  fresh -coloured  face,  and  a  pepper-and-salt  suit  of 
clothes,  who  wts  the  most  inquisitive  fellow  that  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined. He  never  spoke  otherwise  than  interrogatively.  He  was  au 
embodied  inquiry.  Sitting  down  or  standing  up,  still  or  moving, 
walking  the  deck  or  taking  his  meals,  there  he  was,  with  a  great 
note  of  interrogation  in  each  eye,  two  in  his  cocked  ears,  two  more 
in  his  turned  up  nose  and  chin,  at  least  half  a  dozen  more  about 
the  corners  of  bis  mouth,  and  the  largest  one  of  alL  in  his  hair, 
which  was  brushed  pertly  off  his  forehead  in  a  flaxen  clump.  Every 
button  in  his  clolhes  said,  '£h?  What's  that?  Did  you  speak?  Say 
that  again,  will  you  ? '  He  was  always  wide  awake,  like  the  enchan- 
ted bride  who  drove  her  husband  frantic;  always  restless;  always 
thirsting  for  answers ;  perpetually  seeking  and  never  finding.  There 
never  was  such  a  curious  man.  I  wore  a  fur  great-coat  at  that  time, 
and  before  we  were  well  clear  of  the  wharf,  he  questioned  me  con- 
eeming  it,  and  Its  pricb,  and  where  I  bought  it,-  and  when,   and 
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what  far  it  wm»  attd  what  it  weigliod,  ani  wkit  it  ettit«  That  he 
took  notice  of  my  watch,  and  asked  what  thai  costi  a|id  whether  it 
was  a  French  watch,  and  where  I  got  it,  and  how  I  got  it,  and 
whether  I  bought  it  or  had  it  given  me,  and  how  it  went,  and 
where  the  keyhole  was,  and  when  I  wound  it,  every  night  or  every 
morning,  and  whether  I  ever  forgot  to  wind  it  at  all,  and  if  I  did* 
what  then  ?  Where  had  1  been  to  last,  and  where  was  I  going  next, 
and  where  was  I  going  after  that,  and  had  I  seen  the  President,  and 
what  did  he  say,  and  what  did  I  say,  and  what  did  he  say  when  I 
had  said  that  ?  £b  ?  Lor  now  !  do  tell ! » 

These  meals  proved  but  funeral  feasts  to  one  of  our  aa« 
thor's  sociable  disposition.  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  complain  so 
loudly  as  some  of  his  predecessors  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  food  of  America  is  dispatched,  but  the  want  of  mii^th  at 
the  banquet  touched  him  home  ;  and  he  lays  against  his  com- 
panions the  general  charge  of  behaving  as  if  every  man's  con- 
science was  burdened  by  some  horrible  secret.  A  few  humor- 
ous figures  and  dialogues,  however,  came  before  him ;  and 
here,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  no  traveller  within 
our  remembrance  has  kept  himself  so  scrupulously  clear  of 
personalities  or  •  pencilling »  as  our  author.  The  originals  we 
find  in  his  pages  were  casually  encountered,  and,  therefore, 
fair  game.  The  first  was  met  with  on  board  the  canal-boat 
aforesaid — 

■  A  thin  faced,  spare-figured  man  of  middle  age  and  stature,  dress- 
ed in  a  dusty  drabbish-coloured  suit,  such  as  I  never  saw  before. 
He  was  perfectly  quiet  during  the  first  part  of  the  jouruey:  indeed 
I  don^t  remember  having  so  much  as  seen  him  until  he  was  brought 
out  by  circumstances,  as  gre^t  men  often  are.  The  canal  extends 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  there,  of  course,  it  stops ;  the  pas- 
sengers being  conveyed  across  it  by  land  carriage,  and  taken  on 
afterwards  by  another  canal-boat,  the  counterpart  of  the  Brst,  which 
awaits  them  on  the  other  side.  There  are  two  canal  lines  of  pas- 
sage boat;  one  is  called  The  Express,  and  one  fa  cheaper  one]  The 
Pioneer.  The  Pioneer  gets  Brst  to  the  mountain,  and  waits  for  The 
Express  people  to  come  up ;  both  sels  of  passengers  being  conveyed 
across  it  at  the  same  time.  We  were  the  Express  company;  but 
when  we  had  crossed  the  mountain,  and  had  come  to  the  second 
boat,  the  proprietors  took  it  into  their  heads  to  draft  all  the  Pio- 
neers into  it  likewise,  so  that  we  were  five-and-forty  at  least,  and 
the  accession  of  passengers  was  not  all  of  that  kind  which  improved 
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tlie  prospeet  of  sleeping  »l  night.    Oar  people  gnimbled  «t  this,  as 
people  do  in  suc^h  cases;  but -suffered  the  boat  to  be  towed  off  with 
the  whole  freight  aboard  nevertheless ;  and  awaj  we  went  down  the 
canal.     At    home    I    should   have   protested  lustily,    but    being   a 
foreigner  here,  I  held  my  peace.    Not  so  this  passenger.  He  cleft  a 
path  among  the  people  on  deck  fwe  were  nearly  all  on  deck),  and 
without  addressing  anybody  whomsoever,  soliloquised   as  follows:  — 
'This  may  suit  y^ou,   this  may,    but  it  don't  suit  me.    This  may  be 
all  very  well  with  Down  Easters  and  men  of  Boston  raising,   but  it 
won't  suit  mj  figure  no  how ;  and  no  two  ways  about  that;  and  so 
I  tell  you.    Now !    Tm  from  the  brown  forests  of  the  Itf ississipi,  I 
am,  and  M^hen  the  sun  shines  on  me,  it  does  shiae--a  little.  Itdout 
glimmer  where  1  live,  the  sun  don't.     No.    Tm  a  brown  forester,  I 
am.    I  an't  a  Johnny   Cake.    There  are  no   smooth   skins  where  I 
live.    WeVe  rough  men  there.    Rather.     If  Down  Easters  and  men 
of  Boston  raising  like  this,  I  am   glad  of  it,   but  Vm  none  of  that  ^ 
raising  nor  of  that  breed.     No.    This  company  wants  a  little  fixing, 
it  does.     Vm  the  wrong  sort  of  man  for  'em,  I  am.     They  won  t  like 
me,  they  won't.    This  is  piling  of  it  up,   a  little   too  mountainous, 
this  is.'    At  the  end  of  every  one  of  these  short  sentences  be  turn- 
ed upon  his.  heel,  and  walked  the  other  way;  checking  himself  ab- 
ruptly when,  he  had   finished  another   short  sentence,   and  turning 
back  again.    It  is  impossible   for  me   to   say    what   terrific  meaning 
was  hidden  in    the  words  of   this  brown  forester,   but  I  know  that 
the  other  passengers  looked   on  in  a  sort   of  admiring  horror,   and 
that  presently  the  boat  was  put  back  to  the  whai'f,  and  as  many  of 
the  Pioneers  as  could  be  coaxed  or  bullied  into  going  away,   were 
got  rid  of.     When  we  started  again,    some  of  the  boldest  spirits  on 
board,  made  bold  to  say  to    the   obvious    occasion  of  this  improve- 
ment in  our  prospects,  '  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir :  *  whereunto  the 
brown  forester,  (waving  his  hand,  and  still  walking  up  and  down  as 
before),  replied,   '  No   you   an't.     You're  none  o'  my  raising.     You 
may  act  for  yourselves,  you  may.  I  have  pinted  out  the  way.  Down 
Easlers  and  Johnny  Cakes  can  follow  if  they  please.   I  an't  a  John- 
ny Cake,  I  an't.     I  am  from  (be   brown    forests  of  the  Mississipi,  I 
aiti'— and  so  on,    as  before.     He  was  unanimously  voted   one  of  the 
tables  for  his   bed  at  nij^ht— there  is  a  great  contest  for  the  tables— 
in  consideration  of  hLs  public  services :  and  he  had  the  warmest  cor- 
ner by  the  stove  throughout  the   rest   of  the  journey.    But  I  never " 
could  fibd  out  that. he  did  anything  except  sit  there;  nor  did  I  hear 
him  speak  again  until,    in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and .  turmoil  of 
getting  the  luggage  ashore  in  the  dark  at  Pittsburg,  I  stumbled  over 
him  as  he  sat  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  cabin  steps,   and   heard  him 


aiattmng  fo  hunnity  with  a  diort  Uugh  ol  deibiiM,  '*  1  tD*!  a.lolitt*^ 
ny  Cake,  I  an*t.  Tui  from  the  brown  forests  of  the  Mississipi.  I 
am,  damme ! '  I  am  inclined  to  argue  from  this^  that  he  bad  never 
lef^  off  saying  so. » 

A  new  aspect  is  given  to  the  river  scenery  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  so  much  graphic  power,  as  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  picture.  Her^  is  an  evening  scene,  tak^n  a  lUtle 
short  of  Cincinnati : —         *       . 

■  Evening  slowly  steals  upon  th6  landscape,  and  changes  it  before 
me,  when  we  stop  to  set  some  emigrants  ashore.  Five  men,  as  many 
W>omen,  and  a  little  girl.     All  their  worldly  goods  are  a  bag,  a  large 
chest,  and  an  old  ehair :   one,  old,  high^badked,  rush-bottomed  chair: 
a  solitary  settler    in    itself.    They   are    rowed  ashore    in   the  boat« 
while  the  vessel  stands  a  little   olT,    awaiting  its  return,    the   water 
being  shallow.    They  are  landed  at  the  foot  bf  a  high  bank,  on  the 
summit  of  w)iich  are  a  fiew  log  cabins,    attainable   only  bj  a  long 
winding  path.    It  is  growing  dusk ;   but  the  sun   is  very   red,    and 
shines  in  the  water  and  on  some  of  the   tree-tops,  like  fire.     The 
men  get  out. of  the  boat  first;    help  out  the  women;    take  out  the 
bag,  the  chest,  the  chair;    bid  the  rowers    'good  bye;'    and  shore 
the  boat  off  for  them.    At  the  first  plash  of  the  oars  in  the  water^ 
the  oldest  woman  of  the  party  sits   down  in  the  old  chair,  close  to 
the  water  s  edge,  without  speaking  a  word.    None  of  the  others  stt 
down,  though  the  chest  is  large  enough  for  many  seats*    They  all 
Stand  where  they  landed,  as  if  striken  into  stone;  and  look  aAerthe 
boat.    So  they  remain,  quite  still  and  silent :  the  old  woman  and  her 
old  chair  in  the  centre;  the  bag  and  chest  upon  the  shore,  without 
anybody  heeding  them:    all   eyes  fixed   upon   the  boat.    It  comes 
alongside,  is  made  fast,  the  men  jump  t^n  board, .  the  engine  is  put 
in  motion,  and  we  go  hoarsely  on   again.     There   they  stand    yet, 
without  the  motion  of  a  hand.    I  can  see  them,    through  my  glass, 
when,  in  the  distance  and  increasing  darkness,  they  are  mere  specks 
to  the  eye :   lingering  there  still :    the^  old  woman  in  the  old  chair, 
and  all  the  rest  about  her :    not  stirring  in  the  least  degree.    And 
thus  I  ^kywly  lose  them.  The  night  is  dark,  and  we  proceed  within 
the  shadow  of  the  wooded  bank,  which  makes  it  darker.    After  gli- 
ding past  the  sombre  maze  of  boughs  for  a  long  time,  we  come  upon 
an  open  ^ce  where  the  tall  trees  are  bnmisg.  The  shape  of  every 
branch  and  twig  is  expressed  in  a  deep  i^ed  glow  tfnd  as  the  light 
wind  stir^  and  ruflBes'it,  they  seem  to  vegetate  in^fire.    It  is  such  a 
sight  as  we  read  of  in  legends  of  enchanted  fbvests ;   saving  that  it 
is  sad  to  see  these  noble  works  wasting  away  so  awfully,  alone;  and 
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t^  UiM'Jm)^  rfi9tnf  jArf  must  come  .Mid  f^tbef^oreithftnagic  "tfiat 
areated  fJfCf^  ^iU  rear  their  like  upon  this. grquxid  again. •         '  •'  * 

..  ,;TI^  f  aljier  of  WatBTH  (or  :  Missifisippi)   wiU H^tilhank  Mr^ 
^ck^nffi^  (ha-  fpUofriag  jstriki^g  butrepuIsil^-i^lraUure:-^ 

«6ut  what  words  shall  describe  the  Mississippi, -great  fatter  of 
rjve^^,  who  (praise  he  to.Uei^ven)  has  no  young  children  like  him! 
An  et^orrhous  dUch,  sproetimes  two  or.  three  miles  wide,  runninc 
llqtfid  n^t^,  SIX  mijes  an  hour:  its  strong  and  frothy  current  choked 
aild'  bbstructedl  everywhere,  by  huge  logs  .and  whole  forest  trees  f 
iipw  twining  thcmselveis  together  in  great  rafts,  from  the  interstices 
of  Which  a  sed^j  lazy-  foam  works  up,  ;  to  float  upon  the  yriler*B 
t(i{);  now"  roJliog  past  like  monstrous  bodies,  their  tangled  roots 
showing  like  ihatted  hair  ;  now  glancing  singly  by  like  giaul  leeches : 
anid  taow  /Writhing  round  and  round  in  the  vortex  of  sbhib  small 
Whirlpdbl^  like  wounded  snakes.  The  banks  low,  the  tr^es  ^^drfish, 
the  iiiarsbiei  swarming  with  frogs,  the  wfetched  cabins  few  and  far 
•{>iirt,'  thbrr'  inmates  hollow-cheeked  and  pale,  the  weather  very  hot,' 
ihys^tiifoe)^' ptaetrating  into'  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  boat; 
iiiud  and 'sTime  oh  every th/ng:  nothing  pleasant  in  its  aspect,  but  the 
hardiless  'lightning  which  flickers  every  night  upon  the  dark  hori- 
toii.  '  For  two  days  we  toiled  up  this  fotil  stream,  striking' constantly 
against  the  floating  timber,' or  stopping  to  avoid  those  more  danger- 
ouis  obstacles,  the  snags,  or  sawyers',  which  are  the  'hidden  Trunks 
of  trees  that  have  their  roots  below  tlie  tide.  When  the  nightis  are 
f^ty  dark,  the  lookout,  stationed  Ih  the  head  of  the  boa^,  kitibwsby 
the  i^ppli^  of  the  water  if  any  great  impediment  be  near  at  hand, 
ind  Hngs  A  bell  beside  him,'  '  which  is  the  signal  for  the  engine  id 
b^  stopped :  but  always  in  the  night  this  bell  has  work  to  do ,  and 
after* lev ery  ring,  therfe  cotnes  a  blow  which  renders  it  no  easy  mat* 
l^-to  retiiiriin  in  bed.  The  decline  of  day  here  was  very  gorgeous ; 
tingifag  the'  firmament  deeply  with  red  and  gold,  up  to  the  very 
keystone  of  the  arch  a'bovb  Hs,  As  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
hatikl'  the  slightest  bUdes'of  grass  upion  it  seemed  to  become  as 
distioctty  'visible  ^ti  the  arteries  in  the  skeleton  of  a  leaf;  and' 
when;  as  it  slowly  sank,  the  red  and  golden  bars  upon  the  water 
greV  dimmer,  ind  dimmer  yet,  as  if  they  were  sinking  loo ;  and  all 
the  glowing  colours  of  departing  day  paled,  inch  by  inch,  before 
the  sombre  night;  the  scene  became  a  thousand  times  nf^bre  lone- 
some and  niore  dreary  than  before,  apd  all  its  influences  darkened 
with  the  sky.'  We  drank  th^  muddy  wat^r  of  this  river  while  we 
were  tipon  it.  **  It  if'  considered  whpldsonie  by  the  native^^  and  is 
sotfiethitig  more  opaque  than'  gruel.  I  have  seen  water  tike  thi^  at 
ih^  Filter-shops,  buf  nowhere  else.  •  '   ' 
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We  must  refet*  the  reader  16  Ibe  book  for  portraitf  of 
Pitchlynn,  the  Choctaw  chi^f,  and  the  Kentucky  ^ant,  (boA 
snbjectg  for  Mistress  Jarley).  The  following  is  a  homelier 
and  commoner  figure,  but  drawn  With  too  much  heart  to  be 
passed  oyer:r— 

« There  was  a  IittTe  woaan  on  board,  witTi  a  lilUe  babjr;  anJ  hoth 
Cttle  woman  and  liitle  child  were  cbeerJ*u1,  eood-loolcioe,  bri&ht* 
ejed,^  and  fair  to  see.  The  liltle  woman  had  been  passing  a  long 
time  with  her  sick  mother  in  New  York,  and  had  leti  her  home.iii 
$t.  .LbuiS).  in  that  condition  in  which  laaies  who  truly  love  their 
Iqrds  desire  to  be.  The  baby  was  born  in  h^r  mother's  house;  .and 
she  had  pot  seen  her  husband  (to  whom  she  was  now  returningl,  for 
^weWe  months :  having  left  him  a  month  or  two  after  their  m^rri^gf* 
"Well^  to  be  sure  there  never  was  a  little  woman  ^.f if  11;  of  hope^ 
and  tenderness*  and  love,  ..and  anxiety,  as  this  little  woman  was  a 
and  all  day  long  she  wonqered  whether  *He'  would  be  at.  ^^f^  wharf ; 
and  whether  ^He'  had  got  her  letter;  and  whether^  if  she  s^nt  the 
baby  ashore  by  some* body  else,  *He*  would  kooyr  it^  meeting  it  ia 
the  street :  whicbf  seeing  that  he  had  never  set  ejes,  upon  it  in  hi» 
life^  was  not  very  likely  in  the  abstract,  but  was  probable  enoogh 
t6  the  young,  mother.  She  was  such  an  artless  little  creature;  and 
was  in  such  a  synoy^  beaming,  hopeful  stale;  and  let  out. all  this 
matter^  clinging  close  about  her  heart,  so  freely,  that  all  ihe  other 
l^dy  passengers  entered  into  the  spirit,  of  it  as  much  aa  she; 
and  the  captain  {who  heard  all  about  it  from  b^s  wife,)  was  wood* 
Ifous  sly,  1  promise  you :  inquiring  every,  time  wc  met  at.  tabfe,  as 
if  in  forgetiulness,  whether  she  expected,  anybody  to  meet  her  atSL 
Louis,  and  whether  she  would  want  to, ,  gq  ashore  the  night  wa 
reached  it  (but  he  supposed. she  wouldn't],  -and  cutting  many  ochar 
dry  jokes  of  that  nature.  There  was  one  H^tle  weazen^  dried^pple« 
faced  old  woman,  who,  took  occasion  'to.  doubt  the  constancy  of 
husbands  in  such  circumstances  of  bereavement;  and  Xhere  was 
another  lady  (with  a  lap-dog}  old  enough  to  moralize  on  the  light- 
ness of  human  directions,  and  yet  net  so-  old  that  she  could  help 
nursing  the  baby,  now  and  then,  or  laughing  with  the  rest,  when 
the  little*  woman  called  it  by  its  father's  name»  and  asked  it  all 
manner  of  fantastic  questions  coi^ceroing  him  in  the  joy  of  her  heart* 
It  was  something  of  a  blow  to  the  little  woman,  that  when  we  were 
within  twenty,  miles  of  our  destination^  it  became  clearly  necessary 
to  "gui  this  b^by  to  bed.  But  she  got  oyer  it,  with  the  same  good 
humour;  lied. a  handkerchief  round  her  head;  and  came  out  into 
the  little  gallery  with  the  rest.      Then,  such'axi  oracle  as  she  h9t 
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icam9.  in  refermce  to  ihe.  loc«liii»!  aSMl  4«cli  f^octioudikeas  as*itn 
ilisplayed  by.  the  married  .ladies!  aod. such  sympathy  as  was  shwm 
hy  the  stifle. ones!  and  such  peals  of: laughter  aa  the  little  ivoiaati 
herself  (who  would  just  as  aooo  liave  cried)  greeted  etery  jest  Wiik ! 
At  last,  there  were  the  lights  of  Su  Louis,  and  here  was  .the  wharf! 
and  those  were  the  steps:  and  the  little  woman  covering  her  f aide 
with  her  hands,  and  laughing  [or  seeming  to  laughj  more  than  tswet^ 
ran  into  her  own  cabin,  and  shut  herself  up.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
in  the  charming  inconsistency  of  such  excitement,  she  stopped  her 
ears,  ,  lest  she  should  hear  'Him*  asking  for  her :  hut  I  did  not  see 
her  do  it  Then,  a  great  crowd  of  people  rushed  on  b^ard,.th6ugh 
the  boat  was  not  yet  made  fast,  but  was  wajoideripg  about,  aiuoiig 
the  other  boats,  to  find  a  landing-placer  and  everybody  look^-  (or 
the  husband:  and  nobody  saw  him:  when,  in  ^he  midst. of  a$  all»^ 
.  Heaven  hoowa  how  she  ever  got  there-*there  was  .the  ]ittie  won^an 
clifUging  with  both  arms  tight. round  the  neck  of  a  fine,  good-lpok* 
ing,  sturdy  young  fellow!  and  iu  a  moipent  after.w^ds,  -  there  sbfi 
was  again^  actually  clapping  her  little  hands  for  joy>  as  she  dragged 
him.  through,  the  small  door  of  h^e^  small  cabin,  to  look  at  the  bahj 
aa  he  lay  asleepS 

Of  course,  among  the  sighU.  of  America,  the  Prairie  was 
not  t6  be  neglected ;  and  according] j  Mr.  Dicken^  started 
from  St.  Louis  in  search  of  the  Looking-glass  Prairie,  thif^J 
miles  from  that  city.  The  chapter  describing  this  jaunt  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  book ;  and  the  hotel  at  Belle,yille 
and  its  inmate  the  pleasantest  page  thereof^  The  hot^  )i|m1 
A  large  dining  room— 

«An  odd,  shambling,  low-roofed  out-housOj  half  cow-shed  and  half 
kitchen,  with  a  coarse  brown  canvas  lable-clolh;  and  tin  scoiices 
stuck  against  the  walls,  to  hold  candles  at  supper-lime.  The  horse- 
man had  gone  forward  to  have  coffee  and  some  eatables  prepared, 
and  they  were  by  this  time  nearly  ready.  He  had 'ordered  *  wheat- 
bread  and  chicken  fixings*  in  preference  to  *corn*bread  and  common 
doings.'  The  latter  kind  of  refection  iucludes  only  pork  and  bacoa. 
The  former  comprehends  broiled  ham,  sausages,  veal  cutlets,  steaks, 
and  such  otb^  viands  of  that  nature  as  may  be  supposed,  by  a  to- 
lerably wide  poetical  construction,  to  *fix*  a  chicken  comfortably  in 
the  digestive  organs  of  any  lady  or  gentleman.  On  one  of  the  door-posts 
at  this  inn,  was  a  tin  plate,  whereon  was  inscribed  in  charncters  of 
gold  *  Doctor  Crocus  t  '  and  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  pasted  up  by  the 
M4  of  ibis  plate,  was  a  written  anuoimcementthat  Dr.  Crocus 
would  tbat  evening  deliwir  a  loctnre  on  Phrenology  for  the  benefit 
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•of  the  fi«UeviU«  public ;  at  a  charge,  for  adminiOB,  of  so  mooh  a 
head*  Straying  up  stairs,  during  the  preparation  of  the*  chicken* 
fizingSy  I  happened  to  pass  the  Doctor's  chamber ;  and  aa  the  door 
stood  wide  opcni  and  the  room  was  empty,  I  made  bold  to  p^p  in. 
It  was  a  bare,  nnfurnishedy  comfortless  room,  with  an  unframed  por- 
trait hanging  up  at  the  head  of  the  beH ;  a  likeness  I  take  it«  of  the 
Doctor,  for  the  forehead  was  fully  displayed,  and  great  stress  was 
laid  hy  the  artist  upon  its  phrenological  developements.  The  bed 
itself  was  covered  with  an  old  patchwork  counterpane*  The  room 
was  destitute  of  carpet  or  of  curtain.  There  was  a  damp  fire-place 
without  any  stove,  full  of  wood  ashes;  a  chair,  and  a  very  small 
table;  and  on  the  last-named  piece  of  furniture  was  displayed,  in 
grand  array,  the  Doctor's  library,  consisting  of  some  half-doten  greasy 
old  books.  Now,  it  certainly  looked  about  the  last  apartment  on 
the  whole  earth  out  of  which  any  man  would  be  likely  to  get  any* 
thing  to  do  htm  good.  But  the  door,  as  I  have  said,  stood  ooaxtngly 
open,  and  plainly  said  in  conjunction  with  the  chair,  the  portrait, 
the  table,  and  the  books,  ^Walk  in,  gentlemeb,  walk  in  ?  Don*t  be 
ill,  gentlemen,  when  you  may  be  well  in  no  time.  Doctor  Crocus 
is  here,  gentlemen,  ihe  celebrated  Doctor  Crocus !  •  Dr.  Crocus  has 
come  aD  this  way. to. cure  you,  gentlemen.:  If  you  baven*t. heard  of 
Doctor  Qrocus,  it*s  your  fault,,  gentlemen,  who  live  a  little  way  out 
of  the  world  here;  not  Doctor  Crocus's.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk 
in!*  In  the  passage  below^  when  I  went  down  stairs  again,  was 
Doctor  Crocus  himself.  A  crowd  had  flocked  in  from  the  Court 
House,  and  a  voice  from  among  them  called  out  to  the  landlord, 
*Colonel  ?  introduce  Doctor  Crocus.*  *Mr.  Dickens  ,*  s^ys  the  colo- 
nel, *  Doctor  Crocus.*  Upon  which  Doctor  Crocus,  who-*  is.  a  tall, 
fine-looking  Scotchman,  bu^  rather  fierce  and  warlike  in  appearance 
for  a  professor'  of  the  peaceful  art  of  healing,  bursts,  out  of  the 
concourse  with  his  right  arm  extended,  and  his  chest  thrown  out  as 
far  as  it  will  possibly  come,  and  says:— 'Your  countryman,  sirl' 
Whereupon  Doctor  Crocus  and  J  shake  hands;  and  Doctor  Crocos 
looks  as  if  I  didu*t  by  any  means  realize  his  expectations,  which, 
in  a  linen  blouse,  and  a  great  straw  hat  with  a  green  ribbon,  aiid 
no  gloves,  and  tnj  face  and  nose  profusely  ornamented  with  the 
stings  of  mosquitoes  and  the  bites  of  bugs,  it  is  very  likely  I  did 
not.  'Long  in  these  parts,  sir?'  say  I.  *  Three  or  four  monthi, 
sir,'  says  the  Doctor.  *Do  you  think. of  soon  returning  to  the  old 
country,  sir?*  says  I.  Doctor  Crocus  makes  no  verbal  answer,  but 
gives  me  an  imploring  look,  which  says  so  plainly^  *  Will  yon  ask 
me  that  again,  a  little  louder,  if  you  please?*  that  I  repeat  th^ 
qnestioD.     < Think  of  soon  returning    to  the   old  country,  sir,*  I 
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r^in*  Doctor  Croout.' looks  rotmd  upon  the  crowd  to  obferte  tlM 
offKl  be  prodneesy  rubf  hit  hands,  and  sapf  In  a  Tcrj  loud  Toioe: 
—'Not  yet  awhilo,  air,  not  yet.  I  am  a  litcle-  too  fond  of  fireedooi 
for  thai,  air.  'Ha  ha!  It*s  not  so  easy  for  a  man  tot  tear  himself 
from  a  free  country  such  as  this  is,  sir.i  Ha  lial  Mo  no!  Ha  ba! 
None  of  that,  till  oae*s  obliged  to  do  it,  sir.>  No^no!'  As  Dr.  Gro- 
cus  says  these  latter  words,  he  shakes,  his  head,  knowingly,  and 
liughs  again.  Many  of  the  by-standers  shake  their  heads  in  concert 
with  the  Doctor,  aiid  laugh  too,  and  look  at  each  other  as  much  as 
to  say,,  'A  pretty  bright  and  first»rate  sort  of  chap  is  Crocus !  *  and 
unless  I  am  very,  much  mistaken,  a  good  many  people  went  to  the 
lecture  thai  night,  who  never  thought  about  phrenology,  or  about 
Dr.  Crocus  either,  in  all  their  lives  before.  ■ 

But  perhaps  the  most  popular  passage  will  be  the  follbw- 
ing  dialogue,  reported  as  having  taken  place  on  the  road  to 
Columbus  It  is  well  nigh  as  simple  in  its  materials  as 
Rousseau's,  far-famed  melody  on  three  notes;  and  yet,  for  the 
felicity  of  its  eflect,  well  deserves  to  be  iuclddj^d  in  the  ap* 
pendiz  to  any  new  edition  of  *The  Art  of  Conversation/ 

•  The  time  is  one  o'clock  at  noon.  The  scene,  a  place  where  we 
are  to  ^istay  to  dine,  on  this  journey.  The  coach  drives  up  to  the 
door  6f  an  inn.  The  day  is  warm,  and  there  are  several  idlers 
ISogeriog  abont  the  tavern,  and  'waiting!  for  the  public  'dinner. 
Among  ibem  is  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  brown  hat,  swinging  himself 
to  and  fro  in  a  rockingshair  on  the  pavement.  .  J^^  ihe  coach  slops, 
a  genUeiOitn  in  a  straw  hat  looks  out  of  the ^vfindow,-;' Straw, Hot* 
(To  the  .stout  gentleman  in  the  rocking -chairj.  I  reckon  that*s  Judge 
Jelferson,  ant  h?-: Brown  Hat.  [Still  swinging;  spenking'vdry  ^Tbw^.; 
and  without  any  emotion  whatever}.  Yes,  sit.^^traw  Hall  Wanh 
weather,  Judg^— Jh^ivn  Bai.  *  Yes,  8ir;--*)9(raiv  HaU  There  wi»  a 
snap  of  cold,  last  week* -« Brown  JSat,  Yes,  sir.'***i$/r4w  Bat.  'Yes, 
sir*— A  pause.  They  loQk  at  each  other  very  seriously.— 5/mw4&ijf. 
I  calculate  you'U  have  got  through  that  case  of  the  corporation, 
judge,  by  this  time,  now?— iJroiv/i  Hat.  Yes,  sir.— 5^raw  Hat.  How 
did  the  verdict  go,  sir  1^ Brown  ^at.  For  the  defendant,  sir.— 
Straw  Hat.  (Interrogatively)  Yes,  sir?- BA;wn  Hat.  (Affirmative- 
ly). Yes,  sir.— lfo//i.  (Musingly,  as  each  gazes  down  the  street). 
Yes,  sir.— Another  pause.  They  look  at  each  bther  again,  still  more 
seriously  than  before.— /^roivn  HaL  This  coach  is  rather  behind 
its  time  to-day,  I  guess.— 5<raw  J7al.  (Doubtiogly).  Yes,  sir.— B/vivvt 
JVol.  (Looking  at  his  watch).  Yes,  sir;  nigh  npon  two  hours.— 
Straw  Hat.    (Raising  his  eyebrows  in  very  great  surprise).    Yes, 
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•ir  I'-rMrown  ff^L  .(D«dsiv«ly»  m  h».  pnu  np.liu:  walcb)*  Ym,  #ir. 
All  thtMher  ifttide  iVuiOAgei^.  (amoag.tbemaeivcs).  ¥«i»air.'-*Go«dk- 
iiMOt  (in  a  very  awriy  tode).  ^o' it  A*Bt.  f-Stnw  Mai.  (to' the  ooadi* 
man).  Well,!  don*t  know,  biv.  We  wore  a.  pnetty.  tall  time,  coining 
that  last' fifteen  inile*  'That's  a  faet— The  coachmao,  making  n« 
reply,  and  plainly  deoltniog  to  enter  into  any  oontroviersy-ea  a 
aubject  so  far  relttiovled  fpom  his  sympathies  and'fevltogs/  another 
passenger  says  ^Yes,  sir;'  and  >the  geulleman  in  the. straw  hat  is 
acknowledgement  of  his  courtesy,  says  'Tes,  sir,'  to  htnv'in  rel»ni. 
The  straw  hat  then  inquires  of  the  brown  hat,  whether  that  'CiMicb 
in  which  he  (the  straw  hat}  then  tftts,  is  not  a  new  <ine?  To  wfaicM 
ihe  brown  bat  agalin.  makes  answer^  *Yes,  mr.'**5/ra<v  Hat*  I  though* 
so.  Pretty  loud  smell  of  varnish,  sir?— Brotvit  Hat.  Yes,  ur.^jiU 
Jfi^  oth^r.uifidp  Pass$ngers,  Yes,  sir.—  9rown  Hfit^{io  the  compaoy 
IP  generalj^  Y,^«  sir,— The  conversational  powers  of  the  compal^jr 
haviaig  been  by  this  time  pretty  heavily  taxed,  (he  straw  )iat  opeop 
tl^e  dqor  and  gels  out ;  and  all  the  rest  alight  also«  • 

We  are  uo^f  on  Uie  v^ay  to  Nia^ftra;  fj^ui  ,s^ll^po^p.ft««e 
there.  Yivid  aod  overpowering  a3;a^st  he  the.i^r^ioii^ 
of  that  stupendous  scene,  and  honest  as  Mr.  Dickens  ^oujiilless 
is  in  reporting  tbem^  the  result  is  more  like  «fin^.wriiii)y(» 
ihan  any  other  portiw  of  the  touff  It  is  now^^bigjh  iiiw 
that  we  should  hand'  the.  book  over  to  the  Teader,r  Aliefe 
remains  untouched,  <for  his  amusement,  a  run  thrroogb  Gamdft 
^^--a  peep  at  the  Shakers  of  Lebanon,  nof  -  includhkg  their 
worship,  which  is  no  longer  cxbibitpd  to  curious  travellers— 
a  chapter  on  Sla very «,  powerfully  written,  and  weighted  with 
Ulus|ratipQ8  derived,  verbatim  from  the  American  newspapers  ; 
and  general  remarks  on  society  and  opinion^  with  an  iiidig- 
jnant  protest  against  the  personalities  of  the  American  prc». 
The  last,  we  opine,  will  be  more'offerisive  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins,  than  any  previous  charge  brought  against 
'  their  institutions  or  social  habits,  by  traveller  gentle  or 
simple* 
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It  bas  twice  been  mj  lot  to  leave  AlinBe  Ldwe  under  ftba 
Tioe-leayeaf  on  one  occasion  to  break  off  into  a  dlaaertfttioii 
about  marriage,  and,  secondly,  Minna  was  obliged  to  give 
I^lai^  .  to  thai  great  essay  on  professional  and  which  enables 
n^i  as  the  &elso  TFarder  observes,  •  to  lake  my  place  among 
i^  protpde#t  apd  wisest;  of  ^  England's  litemry  mwiw  This 
ft^fe^iSt.to  be  sure,  rather  qualified  ^ and  I  beg leav<l  toaay 
Qnpe  qiore  that  l.am  not^.a  Jiterary  .^aracler  in  the  JeASt,  bttt 
simply  a  yoniq^.  brother  of  a  good  house  wanting  money. «' 
..  Well,  tw^c^  has  Minna  JL^we.heen  lefU'I  waft  very  ne^rl)^ 
beipg  off  fromi  her  im  the  above  sentence^  but  luckily  pau$ed 
Va  4ime  s  for  if.  any  thing  were  to  ocqur  in  tbi^  paragraph; 
caUing  me  awayiivfi  her  yet  a  third  im%i  I  should  Ihinjc  i& 
a.  solcupn: ;waroij^g  Uy  discontinue ..b^r  history,  wbieh  is,  I  eo»^ 
fess,  neither -very  romantic  in  its  detaila,  nor' vefy  .  creditable 
to  mysdf. 

Let  us  take  her  where  we  left  her  gasing  through  a  ftunny 
cluster  of  vine-leaves  upou  a  young  and  >  handsome  stranger, 
of  noble,  fiice  anf^t^^xqui^.  profortionl,  wJio  waa  ttying  lo 
fifM}.  thA  doorrifff  kier  fatfiiBkls  bank<  Tk^t^tettanbe  bek« 
through  hm  afiiabla.  direistiona  diseofevedy  I  enlslred  md.lnmui 
MesilSB.  L^a  in  thercouuting-houie*    That'  I  was  cheaAed  in 
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mj  little  matter  of  exchange  stands  to  reason.  A  banker  (or 
such  as  I  have  had .  the  honour  to  know)  cannot  forego  the 
privilege  of  cheating  ;  no,  if  it  be  but  for  a  shilling.  What 
do  I  saj, — a  shilling? — a  penny !  He  will  cheat  you,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  exchanging  your  note ;  he  will  then  cheal 
you  in  gp^ff ^f^^-i^w^j^r.^^  likdy 

be  wiir  invite  yoii  to  a  splendid  repast  afterwards  that 
shall  have  cost  him  a  score  of  thalers  to  procure  ,  he 
will  have  had  the  satisfaclion  of  robbing  you  of  your 
groscherij  as  no  doubt'  he  would  rob  his  own  father  or 
son. 

Berr  L5we  Senior  must  have  been  a  very  sharp  man  of 
business,  indeed,  to  rob  Herr  L^we  junior  or  i^ice  versd.  The 
poor  fellows  are  both  in  prison  for  a  matter  of  forgery,  as  I 
heard  last  year  when  passing  through  Bonn  ;  and  I  confess  it 
was  not  without  a  little  palpitation  of  the  heart  (it  is  a  sau- 
ftge-uierehant'S'n<^)i  that'I^^nt  and  took  cinb  l6ok  at  the 
house  wlverc^  I  haril  first  beheM  the  bHght  ^yte  ^f  Minna 
L5wei  J 

'  For  let  them  say  as  they  will,  that  "vromati^  w^horii'a  mam 
has  once  loYod  cannot  be  the  same  to  him  a§  afiMher.  When- 
ever  one  of  my  passions  comes  into  a  room,  my  cheeks  flush, 
-^my  knees  tremble, — I  look  at  her  with  pleased  tendemeai 
and  (for  the  objects  of  xtj  adoration  do  not  onc^  in-  forty 
times  know  their  good  fortune)  with  melancholy  secret  won« 
der.  There  they  are,  tfa^  same  vi^omen,  and  yet  not  the  same; 
it  is  the  same  nose  and  eyes,  if  you  wif), '  but'  nof  the  same 
looks;  the  samci  v6i<ie,  biit  not  the  same  sweet  wohls  as  of 
old.  The  figure  nM^ves,  and  looks,  and  talks  to  yoh  ;  yov 
know  how:  dear  and  how  different  Its  speech  ^hd  adiohsonoe 
were;  'tis  the  hall  with  all  the  lights  put  out  and  the  gar* 
lands  dead  (asl  have  said  in  one  of  my  poems).  Bid  you 
ever  have  a  pocket-book^  that  once '  eontairted  five  thousand 
pounds?  Did  you  ever  look  at  that  pocket-book  with  the 
money  lying  in  it?  Do  yo«  rtm;emb^r  how  yoti '  respected 
mA  4idmired4bar  pocket-book,  iHi4btlng<1<  iiHlh^A  Atel^t  awe, 
fuagintng  it  Md  a  sdperierity  to  6th^r  pdcket-McA^  ? '  I  have 
such  k  pocket-book  ^  I  keep  it  now,  and  ofleitf  IbtSk  at  it  ra- 


flier  imiet\j.    K  e«iiiiot  be  M  olthef  JpltbK^s  to  me.  ^  I  rf; 
member  tbat  it  once  beld  five  tboasam  pounds.  .'  ioih.) 

ThuS  it  is  with  love.  I  have  emj^y  pocket-books  scattered 
«U  over  Europe  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  always-  go  and  look  «( 
them  just  for  a  moment,  and  the  spirit  flies  back  to  ^ays  gw$ 
bjf  kind  ^ea  look  at  me  as  of  yore,  and  echoes  of  phi  gentta 
voices  fall  tenderly  upon  the  ear.  Away  1  to  the  true  heart 
the  past  never  H  past ;  and  some  day  when  Death  has  cleaiw 
ed  our  dull  JEaculties,  and  past  and  future  shall  be  rolled  into 
one«  we  shall    *    ♦    *     *  . 

Well,  you  were  quite  rights  my  good  sir,  to  interrupt  m^^ 
I  can't  help  it,  I  am  too  apt  to  grow  sentimental,  and  always 
on  4he  most  absurd  pretexts.  I  never  know  when  the  fit  will 
come  on  me,  or  apropos  of  what.  I  never  was  so  jolly  io 
iny  whole  life  as  one  day  coming  home. from  a  funeral;  anA 
once  went  Io  a  masked  ball  at  Paris,,  the  gaiety  of  f^hiok 
made  me  so  profoundly  miserable,  tbatH>  «g>idr  I  wept  like 
Xerxes  (wasn't  that  the  fellow's  name?),  and  was  sick*— flick 
at  heart.  This  premised,  permit  me,  my  friend,  to  indulge 
in  sentiment  apropos  of  Minna  L5we  i  for,  cdrbleu !  iift  thfee 
weeks,  at  feast,  I  adored  the  wench  \  and  could  give  any  per^^' 
^n  curious  that  way,  a  complete  psychological  history  of  the 
passion's  rise,  progress,  and  decay; — decay,  indeed,  why  dor 
I  say  decay?  A  man  does  not  « decay »  when  he  tumbles' 
Aown  a  well,  he  drowns  there  ;  so  is  love  choked  sometimes' 
by  abrupt  conclusions,  fails  down 'wells,  and,  oh,  the  dismal' 
Irnth  at  the  bottom  of  them ! 

« If,  my  lord, »  said  Iferr  L5we,  cfounting  out  the  golcl  fre-' 
dericks  to  me,  «you  intend  to  stay  in  our  town,  I  hope  my 
daughter  and  I  shall  have  sometimes  de  pleasure  of  your  high 
vdl-bOm  sosiety?* 

■  The  town  is  a  most  delightful  one,  tfr.  Ldwe,  •  answered' 

I*.     «I  am  myself  an  Oxford  man,   and  exceedingly  interested' 

ai>out — ahem  about  the  Byzantine  historians,   of  which  I  see 

the '  university  is  producing  an  edition  ;    and  I  shall  make,  f 

think,    a   considerable  stay.*    Heaven   bless  us!'  'twas  Miss 

Minna's  eyes   that   had  done  the  business.     But  for  tbem  I 

Aould  have  slept  at  Coblentz  that  very  night ;  where,  by  the 
yo^,  IT.  6t 
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way  the  Hdtel  4e  la  Poste  is  one  of  U&e  very  best  inns  in 
Europe. 

A  friend  hid  accompanied  me  to  Bonn, — a  jolly  dragoon, 
irho  was  quite  versed  in  the  German  language,  having  spent 
some  time  in  the  Austrian  service  before  he  joined  us  ;  or  in 
the  "  Awthwian  thervllh,  •  as  he  would  call  it,  with  a  douhle- 
distiiled  gentility  of  accent,  very  difficult  to  be  acquired  out 
of  Regent  Street.  We  had  quarelled  already  thrice  on  the 
passage  from  England — viz.  at  Rotterdam,  at  Cologne,  and 
once  here  ;  so  that  when  he  said  he  intended  to  go  to  May- 
ence,  1  at  once  proclaimed  that  I  intended  to  stay  where  I 
was  ;  and  with  Miss  Minna  Lowe's  image  in  my  heart,  went 
out  and  selected  lodgings^  for  myself  as  near  as  possible  to  her 
father's  house.  Wilder  said  1  might  go  to  —  any  place  I 
liked  ;  he  remained  in  his  quarters  at  the  hotel,  as  I  found  a 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  when  I  saw  the  fellow  smoking  at 
the  gateway  in  the  company  of  a  score  of  Prussian  fftRten^ 
with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance. 

I,  for  my  part .  havQ  never  been   famous  for   that  habit  of 
extemporaneous  friendship-making,  which  some  lucky  fellows 
possess.     Like  most  of  my  countrymen,  wh^n  I  enter  a  rof^ 
I  always  take  care  to  look  about  with  an  air  as  if  I  heaflily 
despised  every  one,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  d — 1  thej; 
did  there  !     Among  foreigners  I  feel  this  especially  ;   for  Jttie 
truth  is,   right  or  wfong,    I    can't  help  despising  the  rpgue^^ 
and  feeling  manifestly  my    own   superiority.     In  consequence 
of  this  amiable  quality,    then    (in  this  particular  instance  of 
my  life),    I   gave  up  the    table  dliote    dinnei:  at  the  Star  as 
something  V>w  and  ungentlemanlike,   made  a  point  of  staring 
and  not  answering  when  people  spoke  to  me,  and  thus  I  have 
no  doubt  impressed  all  the  world  with  a  sense  of  my  dignity. 
Instead  of   dining  at  the  public    place,    then,    I  took  my  re-, 
pasts  alone  ;  though,  as  Wilder  said  with  some  justice,  though 
with  a  good   deal    too    much   laiss^r-aller   of  tonguie,    •  Yon 
gweat  fool,  if  it'th  only  becauth  you  want  to  be  thilent,  why 
don't  you  thtill  dine    with    uth  ?     You'll  get  a  wcgular  good 
dinner  inthtead  of  a  bad  one ;  and  ath  for  tlip^aking  to  you, 
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depend  on  it  eyery  man  in  tibe  room  -will  tbee  yod  Banged 
futhtlir 

Mpray  allow  me  to  dine  in  my  own  way.  Wilder,*  says  I, 
in  the  most  dignified  way. 

« Dine  and  be  d — d  ! «  said  the  lientenant,  and  so  I  lived 
flolftarf  and  had  my  own  way. 

i  proposed  to  take  some  German  lessons ;  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  asked 'the  banker,  Mr.  L6we,  to  introduce  me  to  a  mas- 
ter. He  procured  one ,  and  furlher,  had  the  kindness  to  say 
that  his  cterk,  Mr.  Hirsch,  should  come  and  sit  with  me  every 
nioming  and  perfect  me  in  the  tongue ;  so  that,  with  the 
master,  I  had  and  the  society  I  kept,  I  might  look  to  acquire 
a  very  decent  Geilnan  pronunciation. 

-  This  Hirsch  was  a  little  Albino  of  a  creatare  with  pinkish 
eyes,  white  hair,  flame-coloured  whiskers;  and  earrings.  His 
^yes  jutted  out  enormously  from  his  countenance,  as  did  his 
two  large  swollen  red  lips.  He  was  always,  after  a  short 
tinie,  in  and  out  of  my  apartments.  He  brought  a  dozen 
messages  and  ran  as  many  errands  for  me  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  My  way  of  adcfreissing  him  was,  « Hirsch,  you  scoun- 
drel, get  my  boots  1*  » Hirsch,  brush  my  coat  for  melo 
•  Bun,  you  stag,  and  put  this  letter  in  the  post!*  and  with 
many  similar  compliments.  The  little  rascal  was,  to  do  him 
|tfstioe,  as  willing  as  possrble,  never  minded  by  what  name  I 
called  him,  and,  above  all, — came  from  Minna.  He  was  not 
the  rose ;  no,  indeed,  nor  anything  like  it ;  but,  as  the  poet 
says,  « he  had  lived  beside  it ; »  and  was  there  in  all  Sharon 
such  a  rose  as  Minna  L5we  ? 

If  I  did  not  write  with  a  moral  purpose,  and  because  mj 
unfortunate  example  may  act  wholesomely  upon  other  young 
men  of  fashion,  and  induce  them  to  learn  wisdom,  I  shotild 
not  say  a  single  syllable  about  Minna  L5we,  nor  all  the  blun- 
ders 1  committed,  nor  the  humiliation  I  suffered.  There  is 
about  a  young  Englishman  of  twenty  a  degree  of  easy  self- 
confidence,  hardly  possessed  even  by  a  Frenchman.  The  lat- 
ter swaggers  and  bullies  about  his  superiority,  taking  all  op- 
portunities to  shriek  it  into  your  ears,  and  to  proclaim  the 
infinite  merits  of  himself  and  his  nation';  but,  upon  my  word. 


a  pivffress  have  you  made  in  OermaD !    Yoa  S[Mk'  it  Kke  a 
■ative! » 

.  .But  6omeh6w  I  preferred  to  continue  the  conyenation:  in 
Krenck  ;  and  k  was  made  up,  as  I  am  bound  1o  say,  of  re* 
niarka  equally  brilliant  and  appropriate  vitb  that  one  almve 
giveii.  Whien  old  Urrre  came  in  I  was  winding  a  skein  eC 
sUk,  seated  in  an  enticing  attitude,  gazing  with  all  my  soul 
at  Delilah,  who  held  down  her  beautiful  eyes. 

That  da;  they  did  not  sell  me  any  bargains  at  all ;  and 
the  next  found  me,,  you  may  be  very  sure,  in  the  same  par- 
lour again,  where,  in  his  Schtafrock^  the  old  gentleman  was 
smoking  his  pipe. 

•   xiGet  away,  papa, »  said  Minna,    « English  lords  can't    bear 
smoke,     ('m  sure  Herr  George  dislikes  it.* 

« Indeed,  I  smoke  occasionally  myself,  •  answered  your  hum- 
ble servant. 

.  ■  Get  his  lordship  a  pipe,  Minna,  my  soul's  darling ! »  ex- 
claimed the  banker. 

« O  yes !  the  beautiful  long  Turkish  one^ «  cried  Minna, 
springing  op,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  a  long  cherry- 
stick  covered  with  a  scarlet  and  gold  c)oth,  at  one  end  an 
enamelled  amber  mouth-piece,  a  gilded  pipe  at  the  other.  In 
she  came  dancing,  wand  in  hand,    and  looking  like  a  fairy! 

« Stop  ! »  she  said  ;  •  I  must  light  it  for  Herr  George.  •  (By 
Jupiter !  there  was  a  way  that  girl  had  of  pronouncing  my 
name,  « George,  i^  which  I  never  heard  equalled  before  or 
since.)  And  accordingly,  bidding  her  sister  get  fire,  she  put 
herself  in  the  prettiest  attitude  ever  seen  *.  with  one  little  foot 
put  forward,  and  her  head  thrown  back,  and  a  little  hand 
holding  the  pipe-stick  between  finger  and  thumb,  and  a  pair 
of  red  lips  kissing  the  amber  mouth-piece  with  the  sweetest 
smile  ever  mortal  saw.  Her  sister,  giggling,  lighted  the  to- 
bacco, and  presently  you  saw  issuing  from  between  those 
beautiful,  smiling,  red  lips  of  Minna's  a  little  curling,  grace- 
ful, white  smoke,  ^  which  rose  soaring  up  to  the  ceiling.  I 
swear,  i  felt  quite  faint  with  the  fragrance  of  it. 

When  the  pipe  was  lighted,  she  brought  it  to  me  with 
quite  as  pretty  an  attitude  and  a  glance  that — ^Psha !    1  gave 


old  Ldwe  fliujEteen  pounds  fftdrling  Ibr  dial  pipe  tihjil  Tery 
evening ;  a^d  as  for  the  mouthpiece,  1  /would  not  pBti-  wi4h 
it  awaj  from  me,  but  I  wrapped  it  up  in  a  glove  that  !•  took 
from  the  table,  and  put  both  into  my  breast*po(fket ;  ^lid 
next  morning,  when  Charley  Wilder  burst  suddenly  into  my 
room,  he. found  me  sitting  up  in  bed  in  a  green  silk  night- 
cap,, a  little  apricot-coloured  glove  lying  on  the  counterpane 
before  me,  your  humble  servant  employed  in  miimbling  the 
mouth,  piece  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of  barley-sugar.  ; 

He  stopped,  stared ,  burst  into  a  shriek  of  laughter,  ,and 
made.  ^  rush  at  the  glove  on  the  counterpane  ;  but,  in  a  ifqry,- 
1  sent  a  large  single-volumed  Tom  Moore  (I  am  not  a  poetical 
man^  but  I  most  confess  I  was  reading  some  passages  in  Lalla 
Rookh  that  1  found  applicable  to  my  situation) — 1  sent,'I«ay, 
a  Tom  Moore  at  his  head,  which,  luckily,  missed  faim.9  ^g^ 
to^wjbicb  he  responded  by  seizing  a  bolster  and  thump^i^ me 
outrageously.  It-  was  lucky  tluit  he  was  a  good-natured  felr 
low,  and  hsfd  o«ly  resorted- to  that  harmless  weapjon,  lifoc  I 
was  in  such  a  fury  that  I  certainly  would  have  murdered 
him  4t  the  least  insult, 

I  did  not  murder  him  then;,  but  if  ha  peached  a' single 
word  upon. the  subject,  I  swore  I  would,  and  Wilder  knew} 
I  was  a  mai^.of  my  word.  He  was  not  unaware  of  my.  lendre 
for  Minna  Lonfe,-  and  was  for  passing  some  of  hisideli^ato 
light-dragoon  jokes  upon  it  and  her)  but  these,. too,  1  sterwljr 
cut  short.  *  — 

« Why,  cuth  me,  if  I  dop't  think  you  want  to  mawwy 
her!»  blurted  out  Wilder.  .  /  , 

•  Well,  sir,!  1  said,  oand  suppose  I  do?» 

«Whal!     mawwy    the    daughter    of   that    thwindling    old 

merchant?  I  tell  you  what,  f^ilth-Boodle;  theyalwajth  thaid 

.^  you  were  mad  in  the  weg'ment,  and,  run  meithwongh,  .if .( 

don't  think  you  are.»:  -    ,. 

•  The  man,  •  says  I,  •  sir,  who  would  address  .Mademoiselle 
Lowe  in  any  but  an  honourable  way  is  a  scoundrel;  and.4fa# 
man  who  says  a  word  against  her  ch^acter  is  a  liarN 

After  a  little  further  parley  (whicl)  Wilder  would  not  have 
continued  but  that  be  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  me)»  .that 
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fenflemaii  retired,  declaring  th«t  « I  wath  atli  tliulky  atk  a 
bear  Urith  a  thaw  head,  •  aitd  left  me  to  mj  apneot-^coloared 
glove  and  my  amber  mootk-pieee« 

Wilder's  assertion  that  I  was  going  to  act  op  to  opimoiM 
trhich  I  had  always  professed,  and  to  marry  Minna  Ldwe, 
certainly  astounded  me,  and  gave  me  occasion  for  thooght; 
Marry  the  daughter  of  a  German  banker!  I,  George  Fitz- 
Boodlet  That  would  never  do ;  not  unless  she  had  a  mfllkni 
to  her  fortune,  at  least,  and  it  was  not  probable  that  a  humble 
dealer  at  Bonn  could  give  her  so  much.  But,  marry  her  or 
not,  I  could  not  refrain  from  the  sweet  pleasure  oT  falling  m 
love  with  her,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the  morrow  that  I  migfal 
properly  enjoy  the  day.  Shortly  after  WiMer's  departnre, 
fitt^  Hirsch  paid  his  almost  daily  visit  to  me.  I  determined^*— 
and  wandered  that  I  had  never  thought  of  the  scheme  before 
<:— sagely  to  sound  him  regarding  Minna's  fortune,  and  to  make 
use  of  him  as  my  letter  and  message-carrier. 

« Ah^,  Hirsch!  •  says  I  « you  have  brought  me  the  j^pe^tick, 
have  you?  • 

•  Yes,  my  lord,  and  seven  pounds  of  the  tobaeco  you  and 
yta  Kked,  ^Tis  real  Syrian,  and  a  great  bargain  you  get  it, 
I  promise.  •' 

«Egod!«  replied  I,  affecting  an  air  of  much  careless  fai- 
gennousnesss.  «Do  you  know,  Hirsch,  my  boy,  that  the 
youngest  of  the  Miss  Ldwes — Miss  Aaoia,  1  think  you  ddl 
her ■ 

«  Minna, »  said  Hirsch,  with  a  grin. 

«  Well,  Minna— Minna,  Hirsch,  is  a  devilish  fine  giri  ;  opoa 
my  Mul  now,  she  is. « 

M  Do  you  really  think  so?  •  says  Hirsch. 

v'Pon  my  honour,  I  do.  And  yesterday,  when  she  was 
Kghting  the  pipe-stick,  she  looked  so  confoundedly  handsome 
that  I — I  quite  fell  in  love  with  her;  really  I  did,* 

«Ho!  Veil,  you  do  our  nation  great  honour,  I'm  sure," 
^answered  Hirsch. 

« Father  a  warm  man? » 

^Tarm!  How  do  you  mean  varm?> 

«  Why,  rich.    We  call  a  rich  man  wann  in  England;  oidy 
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yoii  don't  understand  tbe  language.    Hew  much  will  he  giy^ 
bis  daaghter?i> 

•  Oh!  very  littte.  Not  a  veek  of  your  iueome,  my  lord,* 
aaid  Hirsch. 

•  Pooh,  pooh!  You  always  talk  of  me  as  if  I'm  rich;  but  I 
lell  you  I  am  poor — ^exceedingly  poor. » 

•  Go  away  vid  you! »  said  Hirsch,  incredulously.  « lou  poor! 
I  yish  I  had  a  year  of  your  income;  that  I  do»  (and  I  har^ 
AO  donbt  he  did,  or  of  the  revenue^  any  one  else].  tFd 
be  a  rich  man,  and  have  de  best  house  in  B<dnn.» 

■  Are  you  so  very  poor  yourself,  Hirsch,  that  you  talk  ii& 
this  way?  >  asked  I. 

To  which  the  young  fellow  replied,  that  he  had  not  one 
dollar  to  'rub  against  another;  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  a  close 
man ;  and  finally  (upon  my  pressing  the  point,  like  a  cunning 
dog  as  I  wasl),  that  he  would  do  any  thing  to  earn  a  little 
money. 

•  Hirsch,  »  said  I,  like  a  wicked  young  reprobate  and  Don 
Juan,  owill  you  carry  a  letter  to  Miss  Minna  L5we?ii 

Now  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  I  should  have  made 
a  twopenny  postman  of  Mr.  Hirsch.  1  might  with  just  as  much 
ease  have  given  Minn^  the  letter  myself.  I  saw  her  daily 
and  for  hours ,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  find  her 
for  a  minute  alone,  or  at  least  slip  a  note  into  her  glove  or 
pocket-handkerchief,  if  secret  the  note  must  be.  But,  I  don't 
care  to  own  it,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  any  love-making  which 
requires  mystery  as  any  bishop  on  the  bench,  and  pitched 
upon  Hirsch,  as  it  were,  because  in  comedies  and  romances 
that  I  had  read  the  hero  has  always  a  go-between — >a  valet,  or 
humble  follower — who  performs  the  intrigue  of  the  piece.  So 
I  asked  Hirsch  the  above  question,  •  Would  he  carry  a  letter 
to  Miss  Minna  Ldwe?  » 

•  Give  it  me, »  said  he,  with  a  grin. 

But  the  deuce  of  it  was,  it  wasn't  written.  '«Rosina,  in  the 
opera,  has  hers  ready  in  her  pocket,  and  says  « Eccolo  qua « 
when  Figaro  makes  the  same  request,  so  I  told  Hirsch  that  I 
would  get  it  ready.  An*  a  very  hard  task  I  found  it  too, 
in  siff&g  down  to  compose  the  document.'  It  shall  be  in 
VOL.  IV.  52 
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Terse,  thougbt  I,  for  Minna  und€Jr9t«tnd6  aame  Engliflh;  Imt 
there  is  no  rhyme  to  Minna,  as  every  body  knows,  exc^t  A 
cockney  I  who  might  make  « thinner,  dinner,  winner,*  &c. 
answer  to  it.  And  as  for  Lowe,  it  is  just  as  bad.  Theti  il 
became,  as  I  thought,  my  painful  duty  te  sepd  her  a  note  in 
French ;  ai)d  in  French  finally  it'  was  composed,  and  I  bloah 
now  when  I  think  oC  tt^^  iionaense.aBd  bad  grammar  it  con- 
jtaived-rthe  conceit  alcove  .^U.  Tfee  easy  vulgar  assuraiice/of 
tyic(ory.  with  whicl^  I,  a  r^w  la^jifrpm.iJie  stupidest  county 
in  £urope,  assailed  one  osf  the  mpst  bea^itiijul  wopsea  jn  the 
world} 

Hirsch  took  the  letter,  and  to  bribe  the  fellow  to  sUenc^i 
I  agreed  to  purchase  a  great  hideous  amethyst  brooch.^  wl^ich 
he  had  offered  me  a  dozen  times  for  sale,  and  which  I  had 
always  refused  till  now.  He  said  it  had  been  graciously 
received,  but  as  all  the  family  were  present  in  the  evening 
'  when  I  called,  of  course  no  allusion  could  be  made  to  the 
note;  but  I  thought  Minna  looked  particularly  kindj  as  1  sat 
and  lost  a  couple  of  frcdericks  at  ecarte  to  a  very^tout  ladjt 
Madame  Lowe,  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Lowe  junior.  I  think 
it  was  on  this  night,  or  the  next,  that  I  was  induced  to 
purchase  a  bale  of  remarkably  fine  lawn  for  shirts,  for  old 
L5we  had  every  thing  to  sell,  as  is  no^  uncommon  with  men 
of  his  profession ;  and  had  I  expressed  a  fancy  for  a  coffin  or 
a  hod  of  mortar,  I  liave  no  doubt  Hirsch  would  have  bad  it 
at  my  door  next  morning.  * 

'  I  went  on  sending  letters  to  Minna ,  copying  theni  out  of 
a  useful  ^little  work  called  Le  Petit  Secretaire  Frqngais^ 
ai^d  easily  adapting  them  to  circumstances,  by  -altering  a  phrase 
here  and  there.  Day  and  night  I  usc^dto  dangle  abont  the 
house.  It  was  proyokiiDg,  to  be  sure^  that  Jifinna  was  never 
alone  now;  her  sister  or  Madame  Lowe  junior  w«^  always 
with  her,  and  as  they  naturally  spoke*  German,  of  which 
language  I  knew  but  few  words^  my  evenings  were  passed  in 
sighing,  ogling^  and  saying  nothing.  I  must  have  been  a 
very  charming  companion,,  One  .evening  was  pretty  mueh 
like  another.  Foqr  or.  five  times  in  the  w/aek  old  Uiwe  wouM 
drop  in  and  sell  pae  a  barj^ain.  Berlia-iroohehaiiis  and  tnvoJket^ 
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for  my  family -at.  home,  Napl^  soap,  a' case  of  eaude  Cohgne; 
a  beautiful  dressing-gown,  .Kn^d  with  fur  for-tke  wiaifier;  a 
rifle«  one  of  Ihe  famous  Frankfort  make ;  a  complete  collection 
of  the  German  classics;  and  finally^,  to  my  awful  disgust,  a 
'.  set  of  Ihe  Byiantine  historians. 

I  must  tell  you  that,  although  my  banking  friend  had 
furnished  me  with  half  a  stone  of  Syrian  tobacco  from  his 
brother  at  Constantinople,  and  though  the  «iost  beautiful  lips 
in  Che  world  had  first  taught  me  to  smoke  it,  I  discovered, 
after  a  few  pipes  of  the  weed,  that  it  was  not  so  much  to 
iny  taste  as  that  grown  in  the  West  Indies;  and  as  his  Ha- 
vannah  cigars  were  also  not  to  my  liking,  I  was  compelled, 
not  without  some  scruples  of  conscience  at  my  infidelity,  to 
procure  my  smoking  supplies  elsewhere. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  fatal  part  of  my  story.  Wilder, 
who  was  likewise  an  amateur  of  the  weed,  once  came  to  my 
lodgings  in  the  company  of  a  tobacconist  whom  he  patronised, 
and  who  brought  several  boxes  and  samples  for  inspection. 
Herr  Rohr,  which  was  the  gentleman's  name,  sat  down  with 
us,  his  wares  were  very  good,  and — must  I  own  it? — 1  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  clever  and  prudent  thing  on  my  part  to 
exchange  some  of  my  rare  Syrian  against  his  canaster  and 
fiavannahs.  I  vaunted  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  him,  and, 
going  into  the  inner  room,  returned  with  a  packet  of  the 
real  Syrian.  Herr  Rohr  looked  at  the  parcel  rather  con- 
temptuously, I  thought. 

« I  have  plenty  of  these  goods  in  my  shop, »  said  he. 

•  Why,  you  don't  thay  tho,  ■  says  Wilder,  with  a  grin; 
•  ith  the  weal  wegular  Thywian.  My  friend  Filth-Boodle  got 
it  from  hith  bankerth,  and  no  mithtake!  • 

«Was   it  from  Mr.  Lowe?»  says  Rohr,   with  another  pro- 

yoking  sneer. 

N Exactly.     His  brother. sent  it  from  Constantinople.* 

« Bah!  >  says  Rohr.    « I  sold  this  very  tobacco,  seven  pounds 

of  it,  at  fourteen  groschen  a  pound,  to  Miss  ]\linna  L5weand 

little   Mr.    Hirsch,    who    came    express   to    my   shop   for  it. 

Here's   my  seal,  ■   says  Mr.  Rohr.    And  sure  enough  he  pro- 
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doced,    from  a  terj  fat  and  dirtj  forefinger,   a  aeal,   which 
bore  the  engraving  on  the  packet. 

•  Yon  sold  that  to  Miss  Minna  Ldwe? »  groaned  poor  George 
Filz-Boodle. 

oYes,  and  she  bated  me  down  half  a  gros  in  the  priee. 
Heaven  help  you,  sir!  she  always  makes  the  bargains  for 
her  father.  There's  something  so  pretty  about  her  that  we 
can't  resist  her. » 

■  And  do  you  theli  wineth,  too, — Thypwutb  and  MMoc, 
hay?«  continued  the  brute  Wilder,  enjoying  the  joke. 

« No, »  answered  Mr.  Rohr,  with  another  confounded  flieer. 
•  He  makes  those  himself ;  but  I  ha\^  some  very  fine  M6doe 
and  Greek  wine,  if  his  high  well-born  lordship  would  like  a 
few  dozen.     Shall  I  send  a  panier?» 

•  Leave  the  rooWy  sir?*  here -shouted  U  in  a  voice  of  un- 
controllable ferocity,  and  looked  so  wildly  that  little  Rohr 
lushed  away  in  a  fright,  and  Wilder  burst  into  one  of  his 
demoniacal  laughs  again. 

•  Don't  you  thee,  mj  good  fwiend, »  continued  he,  ^how 
wegularly  thethe  people  have  been  doing  you?  I  tell  you, 
their  chawacterth  are  known  all  over  the  town.  There'th 
not  a  thludent  in  the  place  but  can  give  you  a  hithtory  of 
the  family.  «L5we  ith  an  infernal  old  uthuwer,  and  hith 
daughterth  wegular  manlwapth.  At  the  Thtar,  where  I  dine 
with  the  oiBcerth  of  the  garrithon,  you  and  Minna  are  a 
thtandard  joke.  Captain  Heerpauk  wath  caught  himself  for 
near  six  weeklh  ;  young  Yon  Twommel  wath  wemoved  by 
hith  fwiends ;  old  Colonel  Blitz  wath  at  one  time  tho  nearlj 
gone  {q  love  with  the  elder,  that  he  would  have  had  a  divorce 
from  hith  tady.  Among  the'  thtudentth  the  mania  hath  been 
jutht  the  thame.  Whenever  one  wath  worth  plucking,  Lowe 
uthed  to  have  him  to  hith  houthe  and  wob  him,  until  at 
latht  the  walhcal'th  chawacter  became  tho  well  known,  that 
the  thtudeiitlh  in  a  body  have  detherted  him,  and  you  will 
find  that  not  one  of  them  will  dance  with  hith  daughterth, 
haiidthome  ath  they  are.  Go  down  to^Godesberg  to-night 
and  thee.  ■ 

« 1  am  going, »  answered  I ;  •  the  young  ladies  asked  me  to 
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drive  down  in  tbeir  carriage;*  and  I  flung  myself  back  on 
the  sofa  and  puifed  away  Tolumes  of  smoke,  and  tossed  and 
tumbled  the  live^long  day,  with  a  horrible  conviction  that 
aomething  of  virhat  Wilder  had  told  me  might  be  true,  and 
with  a  vow  to  wicrifice,  at  least,  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
been  lauiching  at  me. 

There  they  were,  the  scoundrels!  in  their  cursed  tight  frock- 
coals  and  hay-coloured  moustachios,  twirling  round  in  the 
waltzes  with  the  citizens'  daughters,  when,  according  to  pro* 
mise,  I  arrived  with  the  ladies  at.  the  garden  at  Godesberg, 
•where  dancing  is  carried  on  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  There 
were  the  students,  with  their  long  pipes,  and  little  caps,  and 
long  hair,  tippling  at  the  tables  under  the  leaves,  or  dancing 
that  absurd  waltz  which  has  always  been  the  object  of  my 
contempt.     The  fact  is,  I  am  not  a  dancing  man. 

Students  and  oflicers,  I  thought,  every  eye  was  looking  at 
me,  as  I  entered  the  garden  with  Miss  Minna  Ldwe  on  my 
arm.  Wilder  tells  me  that  I  looked  blue  with  rage,  and  as 
if  I  should  cpt  the  throat  of  any  man  I  met. 

We  had  driven  down  in  old  L5we's  landau,  the  old  gentle- 
man himself  acting  as  coachman,  with  Mr.  Hirsch  in  his  best 
clothes  by  his  side.  In  the  carriage  came  Madam  Lowe  junior, 
in  yellow  satin;  Miss  Lowe,  in  light  green  (it  is  astonishing 
how  persons  of  a  light  complexion  will  wear  this  detestable 
colour);  Hiss  Minna  was  in  white  mjuslin,  with  a  pair  of. 
black  knit  gloves. on  her  beautiful  arms,  a  pink  riband  round, 
her  delicate  waist,  and  a  pink  scarf  on  her  shoulders,  for  in 
those  days— and  the  fashion  exists  still  somewhat  on  the 
Rhine — it  was  the  custom  of  ladies  to  dress  themselves  in 
what  we  call  an  evening  costume  for  dinner-time;  and  so 
was  the  lovely  Minna  attired.  As  1  sat  by  her  on  the  back 
seat,  I  did  not  say  one  single  word,  I  confess,  but  looked 
unutterable  things,  and  forgot  in  h«r  beauty  all  the  suspicions 
of  the  morning.  I  hadn't  asked  her  to  waltz, — for,  the  fact 
is,  I  didn't  know  how  to  waltz  (though  I  learned  afterwards, 
as  you  shall  hear),  and  so  only  begged  her  hand  for  a 
quadrille. 

We  entered  thus  Mr.  Blintzner's  garden  as  1  have  described, 
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tbe  .men  Jtaring  at  us,  the  lovely  Minna  on  my  atfn.  i  or- 
dered refreshments  for  the  party ;  and  ve  sat  at  a  table  near 
the  boarded  place  where  the  people  were  dancing.  No  ond 
came. up  to  ask  Hinna  to  waltz,  and  IconfSess  1  was  not  sorry 
for  it,-*-for  I  own  to  ll^t  dog-in-tfae-manger  jealousy  wbich 
IS  common  to  love, — no  one  came  but  poor  little  llirseh, 
wlio  had  been  absent  to  get  sandwiches  for  the  ladies^  and 
caaie  up  making  his  bow  just  as  I  was  addng  Minna  whether 
8be  would:  give  no  response. to  my  letieris.  She  looked  sur^ 
prised, — looked  at  Hirseh,'who  looked  at  me,  and  laying  his 
hand  (rather  familiarly)  upon  my  arm,  put  the  other,  paw  to 
his  great,  red,  blubber  lips,  as  if  ehjoimng  silence;  and,  b^ 
fore  a  word,  carries  off  Minna,  and  began  twisting  her  round 
in  the  waltz. 

The  little  brute  had  assumed  his  best  clothes  for  the  oc- 
casion. He  had  a  white  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves ;  a 
green  satin  stock,  with  profuse  studs  of  jewels  in  his  shirt; 
a.  yellow  waislcoat,  with  one  of  pink  Cashmere  underneath; 
very  short  nankeen  trousers,  and  slriped  silk  stockings;  and  a 
«wallow*-tailed,  short* waisted,  light^brown  -  coat,  with  brass 
buttons;  the  (ails  whirled  in  the  wind  as  he  and  his  partner 
spun  round  to  a  very  quick  wallz,-— not  without  agility,  I 
confess,  on  the  little  scoundrels  part,— *and  oh,  with  what 
incomparable  giace  on  Minna's!  The  other  wal tiers  cleared 
away,'  doubtless  to  look  at  her  performance ;  but  though  such 
a  reptile  was  below  my  jealousy,  I  felt  that  I  should  have 
preferred  to  the  same  music  to  kick  the  little  beast  round  the 
circle  rather  than  see  his  hand  encircling  such  a  waist  as 
that. 

They  *only  made  one  or  two  turns,  however,  and  came 
back-,  Minna  was  blushing  very  red,  and  very  much  agt- 
tated. 

•  Will  you  take  one  turn,  Fraiilein  Lisa?  »  said  the  active 
Hirsch ,  and  aft^er  a  lillle  tonio  on  the  part  of  the  elder 
•lister,  she  got  up,  and  advanced  to  the  dancing  place. 
•  What  was  ray  surprise  when  the  peopK  again  cleared  off, 
and  left  the  pair  to  perform  alone!  Hirsch  and  his  partner 
enjoyed  their  waltz,    however,    and  returned,  looking   as  ill 
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hnuknited  at  poMkle.  The  band  struck  up  preaentlj  a  qua- 
drille turie.  I  would  hot  reeeive  any  of  Minna's  excuses. 
She  did  liol  wish  to  daneej;  she  was  faiiit,->8be  had  no  vis^ 
h-7>is.  aBirsch, »  said  I,  with  ihuch  courtesy,  « take  out  Ma- 
dam L5we  jsnior,  and  come  and  dance. »  We  advanced,-* 
big  Mrs.  Lowe  junior  and  Hirscb,  Minna  and  I, — Miss  Lisa 
remaining   with    her    papa    over   the  Rhine-wine    and  sand- 

"vridies. 

There  li'ere  at  lesist  twenty  couple,  who  were -mustering  to 
make  a'cfoadHlle  when  we  adraAced,  Minna  bfushed  scarlet, 
aiid  i  Jelf  her  treraUting  on  my  arm;  no  d6ubt  'Iwas  frond 
joy  at  dancing  wiihilbe  fashionable  young  Eriglander.  Hirscb, 
with  a  low  bow  ^nd  w  scrape,  led  Madame  L^we  opposite 
uis,  and  put  hiinself  in  the  fifth  position*  It  was  rather 
disgusting,  certainly  ^  for  George  SaiMfge  Fttr-Boodie  to  be 
dancing  vis-h-uis  with  such  an  animal  as  that! 

Mr.  Hirscb  cla)>ped  bis  bands  with  a  knowing  air,  to  begin] 
I  looked  up  from  Minna  (what  I  bad  been  whispering  to  her 
ttiust  not  be  concealed,^— in  fabt,  1  had  said  so  previously, 
es  isi  seliT .  ^varm ;  bul  I  said  it  with  an  accent  that  must 
liave  'gone  to  her  heart), --^ when  I  say  I  looked  up  from  hei 
lovely  faceji  found  (hat  etery  one  of  the  other  couples  had 
retired,  and  that  wfe  four  vtfere  UH  to  ddnce  the  quadrille  by- 
ourselves! 

Yes,  by  Heavens!  it  was  so!  Minna,  from; being  scarlet,' 
.  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  would  have  fallen  back  had  I  not 
encircled  her  with- my.  arm.  ^ I'm  ill,  >  said  she;  •  let  me  go 
babk  to.  my  father.*  MYonhusi  dAiitce,»  said  I,  and  held 
wp  my  elenbhed  first  •  at  Hirsch;  Who  I  thought  would  have 
moved  off  too;  on  which 'the  Uttle  fellow  was  compelled' tb 
slop.     And  so  we  four  went  through  the- quadrilld.       *  1 

The  first  figure  teemed  to 'me  to  last  a-  hundred  thousand 
years,  I  don't  know  how  Minna  did  not  fall  d^wn  and  faint; 
but  gathering  courage  ail  of.  a  smklto,  and  throwing  a  qui6|(, 
fierce  look  ronnd  about  her^  >  as  if  in  defiance,  and  a  look 
which  mada  my  Kttle  angel  for  a  moment  look  lik^e  a'Httli^ 
demon^  she .  went  through  the  dance  with  aa  much  ^sfk^iAt^ 
neks  aa  a  duehiSss.  '  As  for  me,-^at  fii%t  the  whole  Hir  seeMnr- 
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ed  to  be  peopled  ivilh  grinning  faces,  and  I  moved  about 
almost  cboked  with  rage  and  passion.  Then  gradually  the 
film  of  fury  wore  off,  and  I  became  wonderfully  calm,— -nayy 
had  the  leisure  to  look  at  Monsienr.Hicsch,  who  performed 
all  the  steps  with  wonderful  accuracy;  and  at  every  one 
of  the  faces  round  about  it,  officers,  students,  and  citizens. 
None  of  the  gentlemen,  probably,  liked  my  face, — for  theirs 
wore,  as  I  looked  at  them,,  a  very  grave  and  demure  expres- 
sion.  But  as  Minna  was  dancing,  I  heard  a  voice  behind  her 
cry,  sneeringly,  tBrava!>  I  turned  quickly  roiind,  and  caught 
the  speaker.  He  turned  very  red  ,  and  so  betrayed  himself. 
Our  eyes,  met,— -it  was  a  settled  thing.  There  was  no  need 
of  any  further  arrangement,  and  it  was  then,  as  1  have  snid, 
that  the  film  cleared  off;  and  I  have  to  thank  Capt.  Heerpauk 
for  getting  through  the  quadrille  without  an  apoplexy. 

« Did  you  hear  that, — ^that  voice,  Herr  George? »  said  Miss 
Minna,  looking  beseechingly  in  my  face,  and  trembling  on  my 
arm,  as  I  led  her  back  to  her  father.  Poor  soul!  I  saw  it  all 
at  once.  She  loved  me, — I  knew  she  did,  and  trembled  lest 
I  should  run  into  any  danger.  I  stuttered,  ^stammered,  vowed 
I  did  not  hear  it;  at  the  same  time  swearing  inwardly  aa 
oath  of  the  largest  dimensions,  that  I  would  cut  the  throat 
whence  that  «Rrava!«  issued.  I  left  my  lady  for  a  moment, 
and  finding  Wilder  out,  pointed  the  man  to  him. 

« Oh,  Heerpauk, »  says  he.  •  What  do  yon  want  with 
him?* 

•  Charley, «  says  I,  with  much  heroism  and  .ferocity,  «/ 
want  to  shoot  lum;  just  tell  him  so,  •  And  whjMi,  on  de- 
murring ,  I  swore  I  would  go  and  pull  the  taptain's  nose  on 
the  ground.  Wilder  agreed  to  settle  the  business  for  me ;  and 
I  returned  to  our  party. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  stay  longer  in  the 
gardens.  Lowe's  carriage  was  not  to  come  for  an  hour  yet; 
for  the  banker  would  not  expend  money  in  stabling  his  hor- 
ses at  the  inn,  and  had  accordingly  sent  them  beck  to  Bonn. 
What  should  we  do?  There  is  a  ruined  deistle  at'Godesberg, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  fafir  green  plain  of  the  fibine, 
where   Mr.    Blintza^r'a  house  stands  (and  let  the  reader  be 
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thankfal  that  I  don't  give  a  description  of  scenery  here) : 
'  there  is,  I  saj,  a  castle  at  Godesberg.  « Explorons  le  shaUo, « 
says  I ;  which  elegant  French  Hirsch  translated ;  and  this  s'ug 
gestion  was  adopted  by  the  whole  five  to  the  fairest  of  whom 
I  offered  my  arm.  The  lovely  Minna  took  it ,  and  away  we 
"vrent;  Wilder,  who  was  atanding  at  the  gale,  giving  me  a 
nod,  to  say  all  was  right.  '  1  saw  him  presently  strolling  up 
.  Ihe  hili  after  me,  with  a  Prussian  officer,  with  whom  he  was 
talking.  Old  Lowe  was  with  bis  daughter,  and  as  the  old 
banker  [was  infirm,  the  pair  walked  but  slowly.  Monsieur 
Hirsch  had  given  his  arm  to  Madam  Lowe  junior.  She  was 
a  fat  woman;  the  consequence  was,  that  Minna  and  I  were 
floon  considerably  a-head  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  were 
ascending  the  hill  alone.  I  said  several  things  to  her,  suck 
as  only  lovers  say.  «  Com  il  fay  bo  issy,»  says  I,  in  the 
most  insinuating  way.  No  answer.  ^Es  ist  etwas  kalt^» 
even  I  continued,  admirably  varying  my  phrase.  She  did 
not  speak ;  she  was  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  evening, 
and  no  wonder. 
'  That  fair  round  arm  resting  on  mine, — that  lovely  creature 
walking  by  my  side  in  the  calm  moonlight,— the*  silver  Rhine 
flashing  before  us,  with  Drachenfels  and  the  Seven  Mountains 
xisihg  clear  in  the  distance, — the  music  of  the  dance  coming 
4ip  to  us  from  the  plain  below, — the  path  winding  eyery 
now  and  then  into  the  darkest  foliage,  and.  at  the  next  mo* 
ment  giving  us  such  views  of  the  moonlit  river,  and  plain 
below.  Gould  any  man  but  feel  the  influence  of  a  scene  so 
exquisitely  lovely?     . 

« Minna,  •  says  I,  as  she  wouldn't  speak,— «  Minna,  I  love 
you  I  you  have  known  it  long,  long  ago,  I  know  you  have. 
Nay,  do  not  withdraw  your  hand;  your  heart  has  spoken  for 
inc.  Be 'mine  then!*  and  taking  her  hand,  1  kissed  it  rap tu* 
rously,  and  should  have  proceeded  to  her  cheek,  no  doubt, 
when — —she  gave  me  a  swinging  box  on  the  ear,  started 
back,  and  incontinently  fell  a  screaming  as  loudly  as  any 
woman  ever  did. 

«•  Minna,  Minna!*  I  heard  the  voice  of  that  cursed  Hirsch 
shouting.  « Minna,  meine  Gutiin!*  and  he  rushed  up  the  hill; 
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and  flliQini  Aani^^  bmsB^f'  iartfai*  armii^    t;rjrHi^[,t  «-•  Lolreaco^   mf 

'.  The  L5v«  .fenkilyv  WklderVvaad.  hi^  frieijid,  canie  ckuVrjing 
«ip  tfai^  kill  at  -thc^^ameUhner''  and  weiiormed  ^kaVin  iht 
iheair«8  tbey  call  i^^Ubleau<r    •       ^.   •  ♦   -  * 

V  ^  Yau  coward!  IS  sajs  Mipn^,  bev  eyeir  flashiBf^  fire,  «w]m> 
^ouU  see  a  womair  inauUedj.^nd  n^ver  defend:  hei^?  >  > 
^  •  Youeoward!  •*  roared^  Hirsck;  « coward  'as  iRell*ja6'proiUga(e! 
You  comnntnicaled  •  io  me:- your  love  for' ihis  sktkgA, — 40  me. 
Iter  afBanced  husband;  'land  you  b|id  (bc.atidacily^  te'seod  her 
Jetiers^  not.  one«  of  ^hkb^  so*  Jidp-.ine.  Heav^nv  kasbeen 
received.  Yes,  you  ^iUhiufb  at:iM-=-^wiH  yoa,  yoir  briitjd 
EnglUfainaD?  You  i^iil  --iasaH  lis-^will  you>  ydrv  stupid  in- 
lander? Pshah  I  spit  upon  yo«!'  and  here  Monsieur  Hirseh 
snappied-  bis  fing^vs'in  Vny  f^cbs  boNingMiuna  at  the  saaie 
4iiiie  Tound  ^  the  ^n^ist,  Vfh^  ?tbiis<  became^  the  litUe  monster^ 
l>i>ckler;       -  • 

They  presently  walked  away,  and  left  me  in  "b  pleasasi 
eonditioa.  I  was  actually  going  to  fight  a  dud  ohUhe  mor- 
row for  tbe  sake  of  1  this  fnry*,  and- it  appeinrefl  «biB*.hBd  flaiq; 
me  off  lor  eo^anMce. '  I>hM^-allowed  mysetf  to^  be  ssrindled 
by  her  "-fatiier-;-  and  insulted  by  her  filthy  liUie  imdegtooaij 
und  for  whirt?  AH; the  eou«olation  I  got  front  Wilder  Was^-^ 
«I  (old  you.tho,^niy  boiy,  but -y^n  wouldn-l  lithii,  yW  gwoat 
ihoopid^  bhihdewing  ignowanulh^  and  new^  I  shaH  iiave  to 
Iheeyou'^  shot- and  bnwied  toHxiowow ;  .  and  I  dare  thay  yon 
won't  even  remember  me  in  your  will.  O&ptain 'Sehlager, "^ 
continued  hte,  presentiag'  me-to-bis'Coiripanion,'  r-MwV'Filz- 
Boodle;  the  captain  «cts  for  Heerpauk  in 'thcr-mdrning,  and 
we  were-  just  talking  tnatters  over,  ^wlien  Wcbeeca' yonder 
qilied  Du^  and  .w.(}  found  hop  in  tlie  ararlb.ofBiviaB  dc  Bois 

GuilUert  bare.  0    \  -  •  '        '...,:..       ^   .. 

^  Captain  Schliiger  w^  a  liltlev  social,  good^Jiuweured  man, 
with- a  mouslaehio  of  a  straw  and  silver  mi^ed,  and  a  briUiaHt 
purple  sabre-cut  across  a  rose-coloured  nose.  Ho  bad  the 
iron  cross  at  his  bttUot^hole,  luid  look^l,  as  be  was,  a  fierce 
Hide  fighter.    But  he  was  tOo^Jkibd^bsafted  Itoallo^  ^f  two 


bojt  neecHeseLj  cutting  traeb'Mhei^  Xhroate;  i<iBd  mueh  lo- ihe 
diaapi^oiiilnitol^' Wilder^ -  donbtliMft,  ^jiot  had  tee»  m^  50qo^ 
4B..tfae  Harikig^Ie'.liffair'i  ftiid  «l^](«d.lM^J)elle^fi|lo^t^  ji&saidv 
^iEnglidi,- Jamfiiinf^  NrYell^^Hia^^  yourxtoiai-imsj^^iiif  fooi 
Tfa^^  nan;v]s;  tiokr^oiC  af  ^oU  ialo  ^^neiifhr  sgt^bes  Ao^i>(iS^ 
fym^M;i  and  d9irjB*i.kgiA\Ueiiipi^  bftf.M^need  to  Uow 
each, 9titi8r/a»hraiii8i  q£  .»  >  r ."  ^  r-.- '  -<»i  ;'  f  .s ;.!  r  /  ^  j  <  ^i 

.<  irAlli  rfer  Filth  ^ftp6l09ilUng^.*tb^stbttl  fl^iidtfr,i'>tlia('th 
6Ut  ef  tbequoChtioKa:  •  He  gitve'th^  chailebge^  7dtt  knajti ;  <!aiid 
ImJw  the  ded^i  tihte  ia«pologtibe  »ow?«;,\'^  ^  -.c.rt«'-  ?  '-» 
.^«Be  ^gs^ethh-icballeBge^  aiid  :7«h  took  itv  attd>7ioa-'are';de 
{[rtatesl  Ifool  /af  del  two . -.-  I  *say .  thes  ti^or  yoniig  «Miiashail/itot 
fight;; «  and  iben  tUa  honeft  captain. entered  tntor  £t  hiatorj.^f 
Ibe^^^orihyJ  Caniiiy.[wltt«k^i«oald*tiftYe  «aTedrinfi-at.  kait  fifty 
poondi^  bi«i.4  knowa  it  aeoiier^v;  IC  did ;m(  diiferHn' aub^tant^ 
frdriiTwhat-Rohr  anil  ilViUer.  had'  halh  ta(d  mer  in  Ibec  oMiiliiiig; 
Tjhe'  imianible.1  iJrve  vm»  a  giseet  -IhieC  rind .  exior Ikmert;  Ihe 
daughters  were  eniphiyed  :as  'deiboy-*duck8%  m  the  ifiraC  ))hieil^ 
for 'the- mnTeraity  and  the  gilrrisoM  anS  affidir^^lftinls  fonyofing 
strangers,  xuetr  aiiivy-wiae  sel£,  who  ivisited  tbe: places  'Ffanre 
iir^$  aoine-  vefTf  sad  sloryiabmit  the. rider!  Miss  Lfike^aad.a 
iBto^  fr^rai'St.  John's  College,'' Cambodfe^  wboxeame^to  tenA 
on^  a  -  reading/  touc  f  Ant^  anr  m>b  at  Bher^  to  *  set  down  bbbe 
tib  porticijdarg; : -^And  .vjth^ ngard'  to* Minniav^here  wasra  stiU 
tnbre  dismai>faisleryvi  A.^iteri,  *hands6die.  y uniig .atudent,  ^^ 
pride  of  the  univerijty,  Jiad'.&rst  rubied- . htmeelf I  throrugfa-tHi 
bfflees  of  .'the  Tatbdr,'  laad;  tleiFfahot  Uinnelf  for  love  of  ithe 
daughter y from*- which ctimeAdia  whcdetoifn' ba^ p^i  tHietMOftf 
faito: Xfovuntrys  Tiiftr.had  they'ippeared'fotft.^4^^eftrs:i»^^bti<ii 
imHI;  :«fibiT  4he'*^prMnii  daca^oii  ««tdtlFaiel  /^  lofCzMfimli^u^ 
ttiisdt,  I^  didinot^ave.:  He. was:  o£:a  ^l;h'4PAi»ikfeH'iafhily 
serving  his  apprenticeship  with'I^WV,  -a '^u^i^i"  ^Fnd  ^^^ 
d«stiMidVlilijlllaftd  Of  nhl^  j^ODAf^r  daugliteri^  Jfe'^Mde^  as 
mueh  '4is^.h«  'AimxM :  ofrir  4ds  i  o%il  a^fdo^  ,>^  af^d^  ^mifM  •  pbif  ^i  ftM 
My  •^eritead;  «Wnd:ibdjr>^^ii^^lb4fin^i4hiftf^Wr  'a--*onaideralfeiii 
And  so,  instead  of  fighting  Captain  Heerpauk,  l-a^rt^  ^ffl 
iVffiy  •  crtobghr ib :  go  bUfcki  to-th*  htJ^t  ^GodiiJbir^,'  aiid^^feike 
bands  wilh  Ihal  officer.     The  reconciliatieii',  i  or,? '«Hhet,  ;(He 
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acquaintance  between  us ,  was  effected  oTor  a  bottle  of  wine, 
at  Mr.  Blinzner's  hotel;  and  we  rode  comfortably  back  in  a 
calash  together  to  Bonn,  where  the  friendship  was  still  more 
close! J  cemented  bj  a  supper.  At  the  close  of  the  repast, 
HeerpauL  made  a  speech  on  England,  fatherland,  and  Ger- 
man truth  and  love,  and  kindly  saluted  me  with  a  kiss,  which 
is  at  any  lady's  service  who  peruses  this  little  narrative. 

As  for  Mr.  Birsch,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  my  shame, 
that  the  next  morning  a  gentleman  having  the  air  of  an  old 
clothesman  off  duty  presented  me  with  an  envelope,  contain- 
ing six  letters  of  my  composition  addressed  to  Miss  Minna 
Lowe  (among  them  was  a  little  poem  in  English,  which  has 
since  called  tears  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  lovely  girl} ; 
and,  furthermore,  a  letter  from  himself,  in  which  he.  Baron 
Htrsch,  of  Hirscbenwald  (the  scoundrel,  like  my  (riend  Wilder, 
purchased  his  title  in  the  •  Awthtwian  Thervith «}— in  which 
he,  1  say, -Baron  Hirscbenwald,  challenges  me  for  insulting 
Miss  Minna  L5we,  or  demanded  an  apology. 

This,  I  said,  Mr.  Hirsch  might  have  whenever  he  chose  to 
come  and  fetch  it,  pointing  to  a  horsewhip  which  lay  in  a 
comer;  but  that  he  must  come  early,  as  I  proposed  to  quit 
Bonn  the  next  morning.  The  baron's  friend,  hearing  this, 
asked  whether  I  would  like  some  remarkably  fine  cigars  for 
my  excursion,  which  he  could  give  me  a  great  bargain?  He 
was  then  shown  to  the  door  by  my  body*servant;  nor  did 
Hirsch  von  Hirscbenwald  come  for  the  apology. 

Twice  every  year,  however,  I  get  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
Frankfort,  and  proposing  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  splen* 
did  palace  in  Austria  or  Bohemia,  or  200,000  florins,  should 
I  prefer  money.  1  saw  his  lady  at  Frankfort  only  last  year, 
in  a  front  box  at  the  theatre,  loaded  with  diamonds,  and  at 
least  sixteen  stone  in  weight. 

Ah!  Minna,  Minna!  thou  mayest  grow  to  be  as  ugly  as  sin, 
and  as  fat  as  Daniel  Lambert,  but  I  have  the  amber  mouth- 
piece still,  and  swear  that  the  prettiest  lips  in  the  universe 
have  kissed  it! 

The  MS.  here  concludes  with  a  rude  design  of  a  young 
lady  smoking  a  pipe. 
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Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Chinas  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
War  to  \the  Present  Period;  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  that  singular  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  Country. 
By  Commander  J.  Elliot  Bingham,  R.  N.  9  vols.     ColburD. 

Two  years  in  China.  Narrative  of  the  Chinese'  Expedition  from  its 
Formation  in  Jpril,  i840^  till  April  f842.  With  an  Appendix^ 
containing  the  most  Important  of  the  General  Orders  and  Des- 
patches, &c.     By  D.  M*Person.  M.D.  Saunders  and  Otley. 

«  China,  »  says  a  Prophecy  of  the  Nation,  ■  is  to  be  conquer- 
,  ed  by  a  woman! — and  our  author,  like  a  loyal  and  valiant 
servant  militant  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by  an  auxi- 
liary prophecy  of  his  own,  anticipates  this  conquest  for  his 
Aoyal  Mistress.  In  .that  event,  our  triumphant  relation  to  the 
representative  of  the  dynasty  will,  not  improbably,  give  us 
some  influence  with  his  Ulustrious  connexions,  the  Sun  and 
Moon, — and  by  this  means  we  may  chance  to  recover  from 
the  latter,  as  spoil  supplementary,  some  other  of  those  many 
visionary  projects  which,  since  their  disappearance  from  the 
earth,  the  eye  of  Poetry  has  discovered  in  that  distant  planet. 
The  probabilities  of  such  a  result  to  the  arms  of  our  gract* 
ous  Queen,  and  such  an  introduction  to  the  Celestials,  we  are 
not  called  on  to  discuss.  We  offer  the  hint,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  hope  which  we  feel  it  will  bring  to  many  pining 
hearts ;  for  we  have,  ourselves,  a  stray  or  two  in  that  quarter, 
that  we  will  freely  travel  all  the  distance  to  get  back,  when 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  shall  be  proclaimed  at  Pekin. 
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Enforced  idleness,  following  in  Ihe  train  of  promotion,  and 
a  sojourn  in  England,  for  the  cure  of  a  wound  received  at 
the  slorming  of  the  Bogue  Forts,  in  January  ^184-1,  drove 
Commander  Bingham  upon  authorship,  and  induced  him  to 
continue  his  connexion  ^ith^  the,  service  from  which  he  was 
separated,  bj  preparing  this  sk^tdi  oi  the  various  events  con> 
nected  with  the  present  war  in  China/ 

We  shall  confine  ourselves,  to  such  extracts  from  Commander 
Bingham's  pages  as  may  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  remark- 
able people  with  whom  we  have  only  now  begun  to  make  a 
real  acquaintance,  or  throw  light  on  the  institutions  which 
have,  far  so  many,  centuriosv  sealed  fr<>m  ou?  observation 
nearly  a- third  portioh:  ©f" the  globe.-        •  s.     . 

Tbfe  evidences  ai'e  niany^  in  all  thei  channels  fhroiigh  which 
we  hear  of  this  strange  peolple,  that  the'  fengthoiied  inter- 
course to  whrch  tlicir  commerce  has  intfpduced'  (hem  with 
the  "Barbarians, »  has  given' them  more  shrewd  measures  of 
the  proportions, o£  the  latter  than  popular  pi;ejudice  or  courtly 
deference  will  permit  them  to  avow.  With  V  nation  so  acute 
— :so  capable  of  making  estimates^  ]hiad  ijL -not  so.  Ipn^  wanted 
standards,— this  cojild  not  ,well  be/ otherwise  ;,  and.  tberpfore, 
w^  (Jo  .nol,.at  all  limes,  give  its  ipore.  e^alightened  Mandarins 
credit  for. all  the  ^wpiclit^.tbcy'^prb^ss..  Our  author,  however* 
furnishes  ^ipe  .curjo.us , examples  ,Qf  that  pjofoiind  iggorance, 
positive  and  relalivc,  jvhich^  sfar,cely  become*  ^a  ^aliou  so 
trayisqciid^nlly  .conpcctcd.,  .andj  Jn  thii  ind|viduivl  instances, 
tak(jn  .  in  .cgnnexipn.  with,  other  procecflings  of.  the.  particular 
parties  furnishing  theip.,,  is  9.pen,  as  .we.have.hipted,  to  the 
suspicion  pfb^ing. •more,  politic  than  reaU —  ,    ,. 

•  *  k 

.  cAboutLiltis  jlifl»Ahcre'iipp«*rc(l*»  JWiDori*!  '.tp  ih^  cwjp»rQC'^ 
iho:  -ojpiujn  #nd  j  »j-cpe  .<|pes^ictn  Cr^Hnx  K<}Kli4^n;  vi««iPoy  of  iPeiche-li, 
bjr.  w^n\/vve..,were,  about  a  year,  and  a  .half  afl,erward&y..«o  cqm- 
plelply. bamboozled.  Tha't  lia  w  oae-«f  llie  mo&t  acuje  and  wily  of 
Cbioesc  ^l.a.lc§mpn  is,  J  beliq^ve,  genera lij^acUnowJedjcd  ;.  and  ihal 
Re  was  Ml  y  aware  Iiowulierry  incapable  Qiin*a  .was  of  con  landing 
against  llie  15riTish  'poWcpj  Ins  subsequenrniemurrsls  fo  itic"  EmpeVifT' 
havc'^proved.  Tills 'mcmorfnl  affords  i)uV  a^vcry  ponriJ^a  of  Chi- 
nese '  litcratiifo,    when .  vi'c  find'  the  most  'lafcrrtcd^  ofTitKtrBildrcn 
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"•v^iiftkig  '^fitiob  mbflifrJ^  n««scii8i»b'  '-Hcfall^into  \k^  «iMt  f^M  mi^^ 

t«lt«s  in*  biff  •calonlationi)-  csaerling  'thai*  in  'tbirty  or  farty^  years' the 

Qse"\>f  l»pMi»  haft"  h^en.v -the  ^nreans  of  '^-several  thouaftnd  Tnyriad'  of 

Vft^Ili'ieakhig'ouV'to^'t^  <ii«^^nt' TorelgD^rs.''   Now  ihH  m '^r^prodigi* 

^ufi'  €rr<9 ;  ^  ibr  -At:-  ten*  oriilions  -^ptr  year^   ii-nvmild:  only  'ftraounl'^to 

fcKir   faondracl'iDtUtons  in  tor^ylyesM.-'It'^vDul'd  appeifihinconeetV'^ 

rikle    that  «u«h .  a>  iDisi^]e«l^l«6n'  €0«ild"l>e  :«ny<.«other.' tlian  AvilCuUy 

mflde*  fo   misleads  bi»ce^Ua4'  nift«l6r,.  did  ^y^.d^I  find 'ilhi$<.^ame 

learfied  -and  la]enl«d  »afidarin'/9«Ac«////t^  in*  eoi^liniiatipii^tbe  folJp^vu 

rag ''most'  eiriraoMlHiaKy    itenseUse  :v^*>  Agafe,    in'roferoDCtt-.to  4be 

fbreigo  money   irhith*  lhe«e   said- for^ignen.  bring,    it/i>rali -boiM 

^thj-    atid  reducod  by.  (fuicWlver^  •  'If  yon  '^Y^^ap  ii  -up^   and' put 

H-  past 'for 'scfvcralyealrs  iv^iibout  toucbiDg' it^  it'*:wHi  beoomemolbt 

llnd  coiYoding  mseete,  '•afid'4beir  silver  caps  wiUobangeinto  fe^tbeni 

Of"  wings-.     Tbeir  money'-ts  all  of  tbis-^ptciesc  -and  if  we^leaTe 'ii 

for  'foiri*  or-fiver'bmidpad  ^years,'  I'm  svre'Ldefr^'tbnow  wbal  ft-wiii 

cbaiige  into  »t''last  !>'   'Againv^®  says,  ailuding«'t«*<efiirr,^ni»nd  ftt 

lea  "and  fbufcArb :  .-^  ^The  -  i^eason  'of  ibis  'ts,  -•  thai 'ibek  ^knake/^'it 

rough  and  rigorous,' ibo -sua  and  >vrod«>botb  iieroe*j»nd  stroiig;  'day 

by  day  they  sbbsifii  on  beef  and-muHon^tb^  dig'cistidii  of <  this  food 

is  'not   easy;  -tbeiT'  -.bowels'"  a  re-  boiind-irp/.  a-nd  ihcy  speedily  dioj 

therefore  it'  is,  -that 'every  "day -alter  oiea^s  ibey  take  of  tbis'diviiie 

•  medietnein  order  lo 'get'a"'tnotion.  of'tbeit  boWols>**    '    • 

On  the  21st  of  June,  as  our  readers  know,  the  lirM  *p&tt 
ef  thfi- f9rc(;.  .iHten^e4.,lo  act,ag£^iQSi  the-.^iincse  ftrriycd  off 
!^ecao ;  and  sojne  iays  „  af tecwarijs,  ,  th,e  .Chinese  authorities 
published  a,  graduated  *£ca1e  of  reward;^^.  tq  be,^i%en  for  ^he 
taking,  or  destroying  British  ships  or  suJbj.eQts..  -The  de^^pme^t, 
which  the  a\ilhpx ..phseryes,  i3  xuriQus,.^.«as,  the  first  Qf.tfie 
kind  .-ever  .kn^yi  to  have,  emanated,  f^oip  tbi^.v^ry  singula^r 
government,  ■  certainly  illustrates,  in  a  verj_marveyou&  .dojt 
gree,  the  barbarian  policy  of  these  monopolizers  of  all  the 
'wisdom  and  biyilizalion  of  the  earth.'  T^e  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  rewards :  —  •  • 

i 

.  «For  the  capture -of.  a  ship  of  80  guns^  twenty  thousand  dollars; 
for  smaiier  -onesr,  a'  dlfioinished  rewslrd  of  one-  hundred  idoWars  -for 
ev^ry  g*in  -  upder •  80.-  For  utterly  destroying  the  same  by  fire  cfir 
otlierwisey  ten  thousand  doHars.  For  a  merchant- vessel; 'all 'her 
cargov- whether  goods  or  moneys  exceptiifig  gotoisi,  '^rfrfik'e  iiiStftf* 
XDiettta/  or^Ofiitlta-^t^-the  captt>rs,' with  araddltk«mM"^ti'*lhofisana 
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for  those  vessels  that  have  three  masts;  for  thoie  with  two  and  t 
half  masts  (probably  steamers),  five  thousand  dollars;  and  for  those 
witb  two  masts,  three  thousand;  for  a  large  boat,  three  hundred; 
for  a  small  boat  one  hundred;  Ibr  destroying  bj  fire  or  sinking 
them,  one-third  of  the  above  snm  or  sums.  For  taking  alive  a 
barbarian  oflicer,  if  chief  commander,  five  thousand  dollars;  five 
hundred  to  be  deducted  for  every  degree  of  rank  lower.  For  tlie 
murder  of  the  same,  one-third  of  the  before-named  sum.  For  tak- 
ing alive  English  barbarians,  or  Parsees,  whether  soldiers  or  sailors, 
one  hundred  dollars.  For  the  murder  of,  the  same,  one«-fifth  of  the 
aforesaid  sum.  To  those  who  seize  the  black  imps  (sepoys  and 
bscars),  a  proportionate  reward.  For  abandoned  natives  who  take 
supplies  to  the  barbarians,  one  hundred  dollars.  For  those  lesa 
guilty,  a  proportionate  reward.  'Those  less  guilty,'  refers  to  the 
native  compradores  and  servants,  who,  though  they  quitted  serviee 
at  the  time  the  edicts  ordered  them  so  to  do,  soon  after  returned 
to  their  employers;  of  which  circumstance  Lin  was  fully  aware. 
This  table  of  rewards  has  to  the  stranger  a  very  alarming  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  was  well  known  to  the  residents,  thai,  few  of  the 
natives  would  attempt  to  avaiF  themselves  of  the  offered  bounties, 
as  they  well  knew  they  would  never  see  the  reward,  even  in  case 
of  a  successful  capture,  as  the  high  ofiicers  would  always  invent 
some  false  charge  of  informality  to  warrant  them  in  withhold-  - 
ing  it.s 

Many  of  our  readers  may  like  to  see  a  Chinese  dandy ;  and 
here  is  a  clever  portrait  of  one,  which  may  cotivince  them 
that  barbarism  is  tolerably  evenly  divided  between  London 
and  Pekin,  and  a  Celestial  exquisite  is,  allowing  for  the  mere 
difference  of  fashions,  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  animal 
as  may  be  met,  any  spring  morning,  on  the  shady  side  of 
Regent  Street :  — 

oThis  Mandarin  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  man  I  bad 
till  then  seen  in  China*  He  stood  about  six  feet  two  or  three 
inches,  and  was  apparently  stout  in  proportion.  He  wore  the  winter 
cap,  the  crown  of  which  was  of  a  puce-coloured  satin,  shaped  to, 
and  fitting  close  to  the  head,  with  a  brim  of  black  velvet  turned 
sharply  up  all  round,  the  front  and  hinder  parts  rising  rather  higher 
than  the  sides,— in  fact,  in  shape  much  resembling  the  paper  boats 
we  make  for  children.  On  the  dome-shaded  top  of  this  he  wore  a 
while   crystal   sezangular   button,    in  a  handsome  setting.    Beneath 
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this  trils  iiooe-ejedpeticock«  feather  fullitfig  down  feel  Ween  his  shoul- 
ders. This  feather  was  set  in-  ^een  jade-stone  abont  two  inches 
long,'  Jbeyond  which  abotat  ten  inches  of  the  feather  projected,  and 
though  apparently  but  one,  is,  in  fact,  formed  of  several  most 
befl>utifuilj  united,  llis  ma-lcwa,  or  riding-coat,  was  a  fine  blue 
camlet,  the  large  sleeves  of  which  extended  about  half  down  the 
fore-arm,  and  the  skirts  nearly  to  the  hip.  Under  this  he  wore  a 
ricbly-^gured  blue  silk  jacket,  the  sleeves  equally  large,  but  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  wrist,  and  the  skirts  sufficiently  long  to  displaj 
the  full  beauty  of  it-below  the  ma-kwa.  These  loose  dresses  always 
fold  over  the  right  breast  and  are  fastened  from  toptito^  bottom 
with  loops  and  buttons.  His  unwhuperables  were  of*  a  light  blue 
figured  Nankin  crape,  cut  much  in  the  modern  Greek  style,  being 
immediately  below  the.  knee*  (ucked  into  the  black  satin 'nuindann 
boots,  that  in  shape  much  resemble  ih^  oild  hessian,  once  ^  commoi) 
in  this  coutttry,  with  solei  some  twd  inches' thick,  the  .tides  of  whieh 
were  kept  nicely  white,  Warren's  jet  not.yet  having  been  inir6duceflL 
To  \^ks  part  of  his  dress  a  Chinese  dandy  paysas  much.atteniixni 
as  our  exquisites  do  to  the  fotmation  of  a  'Humby.'  The  figure  waa 
conipleted  by  his  apparently  warlike,  but  really  peaceable  imple* 
meuts,  which  no  respectable  chinaman  would  be  seen  without,  viz., 
the  fan  with  its  highly-worked  sheath:  the  purse  or  tobacco-pouch, 
in  the  exquisite  embroidery  of  which  great  ingenuity  is  displayed; 
a  variety  of  silver  tooth  and  ear -picks,  with  a  pocket  for  his  watch, 
the  belt  to  which  these  are  attached  having  a  small  leather  case 
fixed  to  it,  to  contain  his  flint  and  steel.  I  had  nearly  foi^otten  his 
tail,-*his  beautiful  tail,  the  pride  of  every  Chinaman s  heart,*-aDd 
in  this  ca9e,  if  all  his  own,  he  might  well  be  proud  of  it.  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  thick  it  was,  but  it  reached  half  way  down  his 
leg,  and  I  would  defy  Rowland's  Macassar  to  give  a  finer  gloss.  In 
short,  he  was  the  very- epitome  of  a  dandy  Chinese  cavalry  officer. » 

The  Chinese  tail,  however,  is  something  more  than  an  or- 
nament, and  has  its  uses;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  $Qnie  of  the  hairy  appendages  that  figure  in  the  evidences 
of  European  barimsm :  — >- 

•  On  the  subjugation  of  China  by  the  Tartars  an  edict  was  issued/ 
requrring  the  whole  nation  to  shave  the  frpnt  of  the  head,  and  to 
plat  the  residue  of  the  hair  into  a. tail,  the.  length  and^tze of  which- 
is  considered  in  China  a  great  nmrk  of  maseultnje. beauty,  iu  conV 
sequence  of  which  great  quantities  of  false  hair  are  worked  up  with 
the  natural  hair,  the  ends  being  finished  off  with  black  silk  cord. 
To  the  lower  orders  it  is  a  useful  ornament.     I  remember,    on  on^ 
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occasioo,  to  have  seeni  a  Chinaman  ftogging  his  pig  aloag  with  tC, 
whilfl  on  another,  the  servant  was  dqstiiig  the  tahle ;  and  when  their 
heliigerent  propensities  are  excited,  whieh  is  not  oiten,  thej  will 
Iwi&t  each  other's  tails  roui^d  their  hands,  jftiUing  with  all  their 
strength,  and  enduring  t^  n&ost  horrible  torjlore  until  one  or  the 
other  pries  out  peccavL  ■• 

Their  soldiers,  it  appears,  are  not  the  only  formidable  look- 
ing things  which  the  Chinese  get  up^  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
dressing— but  which  will  not  bear  closer  militarj  inspection :  — 

.  iiTbe  Conwsky  had  been  employed  in  surrejiog  the  mduchsofthie 
mighty  river ^  and  her  iadeiatigable  captain  succeeded  in  discover^' 
iag  a  .passage  by  which -.linc^of- battle  ships  •  might  be  conducted^ 
thvough  the  sands  which  guard  its  entrwnee.  The  Conway  did  not 
proceed  »bove'sixCy  miiies  wp,  and  even  > then  the  ebb  was  li>und  to 
rba  eight  hours,  and  the  flood  al  neap  tides  Was  soarioely  pereWpt- 
iUe.  The  appearance  of  the  ahlp  created  a  great  sensatieii :  and  Che 
natives  were  apparently  busy  throwing  np  iBortiBcations ,  w4iich, 
being  'exapiined  with  the  telescope^  proved  nothing  but  matv-  ex- 
tended -on  poles,  WFth  ^painted  ports  to  give  tbcm  tbe  appearance 
of  fort^f  these*  poor  ignorant  people  not  having  the  least  idea  that 
their  real  character  coiuld  bo  so-  easily  distinguished^  iDui-ing  the 
^\ne  the  dikpotc  was  going  on  between  tlie  late*  Lord  flapier  and 
the  Chinese  authorities,  our  countrymen  tft  Cantbil  ^ere  one  mom« 
ing  astonished  at  seeing  the  shore  apparently  bristling  with  a  hfund-' 
red  cannon;  but  on  exaniining  them  with  their  glasses,  they  had  pot 
up  in  the  front  of  a  mat'fort  a  range  of  earthen  jarS,  with  their 
open  end  pointed  towards  the  rirer.  We  found  that  it  was  a  eoni* 
mon  practice  to  stick  a  large  round  piece  of  wood  into  the  muzzle 
of  a  three-poutider,  painted  white,  with  a  black  spot  as  large  as  the 
bore  of  a  thirty-two  pounder ,•  and-  as  the  while  muzzle  was  continued 
alo|ig  th^  line,  of  guns  it  becatuf  very  difficult  by  mei^ely  lot^kjng 
at  them  to  discover  the  deception*  •«.  <    -  . 

The  island!  of  Chusan,  or  Chowsan,  vrith  the  city  6f  Ting 
hai,  is  well  described  by  our  author — who  gives,' Ab^,  many 
curious  particulars  oi  the  Poftuguese  town  of  \Macao»  But 
these  descriptions  ipay  be  found  elsewhere-^and  the*  places 
are  becoming  familiar  to  British  imaginations.  We  ptef«r 
sketches  illustrative  of  character:  -^ 

•  "When   the  troops  first  entered  Ting-hai   scarcely    a  soul  was  to 
be  seen.     Thousands  had  left  the  city,   but  many  iamilies  remained 
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'««Nit'  up  in  tkeir  UmaeB^  Wfata:  tliikr  fauBd.  lUl  the  ti^dops  mkirt 
.pisi«0Q«Ue  uid  ^iHi  they  graduaUj  shoired  ibctti^lire^  and  tbetttb^ 
Ue  tpeediljr  C4»ini|ienccd  •  system  of  plunder;  And  gcods  frbm  Iht 
deserted  bouses  were  carried  out  af  ihe  city  night  and  dfl^»  ;  Tb^ 
^onunandant  was  requested  to  prevent  thU  by  giving  diiections  that 
nolhiug.  sfaou]d  be  allowed  to  pass  the  gate.  Orders  to  this  effect 
were  at  first  refused,  on  the  plea,  that  the  inhabitants  ought  to  come 
and  look  after  their  own  affairs;  aad  thus  these  disregarders  of 
nieum  and  tuum  were  allowed  to  carry  on  a  most  prosperous  game 
of .  spoliation ,  everylhiog  rapidly  disappeartug  before  their  light 
^lingers.  No  shops  were  open ,  and  had  this  continued  the  city 
would  soon  have  been  empty;  orders,  were  therefore  al  length  given 
to  itop  the  robbers  at  the  gates,  add  not  to  alloW  them. to  cliinb 
over  the  walls.  The  remedy  nOw  became  #orse;  than  the'  disfeaie; 
honest  meh  were  stopped  with  the  thieves';  foi^  V»to*  Wai  to  dlstin- 
^Ish 'between  them?  Goods  oUt  bf  ntimber  ii^timullAted  at  the guard<> 
'lioiise,  and  the  magistrate*s  office  was  besf^e^  by  claiUVi^ntt  to  reco* 
vcr  «beir  property,  who,  on  getting  an  ordtt*  foi*  it;  helped  ihem- 
•elvet  tniMd  liberally,  taliinig  very  good  eare  to'  xnMt  up  for  «ll 
previous  losses;  mA  i^ardy,  if  ever,  did  the  true  owo*r  befcoine  pot* 
sessed  of  what  was  justly  his.  CoiEns,  notwithstanding  the  order, 
were' allowed  to  pass,  until  the  notice  of  the  sentries  was  attracted 
feythe  qttantitiei  of  dead  relations,  Klrho^e  bodies  were  carried  oUt 
of  thie  lowb;' >R^hen' their  curiosity  prompted  them  to  examine  od6 
bf 'theM  pretended  nepositories  of  the  dead,  whith  proved  tdH^f^H 
of  rolls  of  ail^^h  crApe,  -and  Mier  valuables.  *  *  Ilie.ealih-alHifice&il^ 
ing,  other  methods  were  resorted  ^  b|yr  the  «ver  prolific /in^ndfr  o^ 
the  Chiuese.  Several  met  their  death  from  the  sentriesi  while  try- 
ing to  force  their  way  by  them.  Que  aged  rogue,  overladen  with 
plunderv  sunk  in  the  canal;  many  received  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes  from  the  people  j^hom  they  were  attempting  to  rob.  One 
fellow,  in  particular,  was  found  iied  to  a  post  in  the  markiet-place 
•o  tightly  bound,  that  the  blood  oozed  out  fromhcs  hands  and  arnia» 
and  his  tje&  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  Another  wa5  bfoUghi 
to  the  magistrate's  office*  who  bad  been  thus  treated  hy  his  ^aptor^ 
—a  literary  graduate^  and  it  was  two  hours  before  he  retovered  the 
use  of  his  speech.  This  learned  character  seemed  much  asti^nished^ 
and  could  not  at  all  understand  why  he  should  be  accused  of  cruelty, 
having,  as  he  stated,  merely  executed  an  act  of  justic'e.B 

tOne  great  diflSculty  felt  jin  our  first  intercourse  with  this  island, 
was  the  little  knowledge  the  natives  bad  of  silver.  The  tchen 
being  their  circulating  medium^  thot^aads  of  strings  of  them  were 
carried  off  by  the  rooBers  before  the  soldiers  bepama  aware  of  their 
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Value*  The  inhaiiitanU .  would  at  firal  noi  take  silvtr,  fxoept  Ae 
Carolat  pillared  dollar;  and  it  waa  very:  long  before  they  eould  be 
todaoed  lo  receive  the  Mexican  on  any  termt.  I  haTe,  tvhen  paying 
for  bullocks,  seen  them  examfne  the  dollars  most  minutely,  only 
selecting'  those  on  which  that  king's  effigy  vras  represented  with 
a  small  piece  of  armour  on  the  shoulder.  When  they  became  more 
familiar  with  our  silver  coin,  I  saw  a  man  refuse  to  take  a  so* 
Tereign,  preferring  an  English  shilling :  in  fact,  nothing  like  a  gold 
coinage  has  existeJ  in  China  for  ages.  So  addicted  are  the  Chinese 
to  debasing  the  currency  that  even  the  tchen,  which  is  of  less 
value  than  a  tenth  of  a  penny,  is  counterfeited.  They  wiU  take 
a  dollar,  cut  off  the  stamp  about  the  thickness  of  tinsel  and  scrape 
out  the  inside  until  a  mere  shell  of  the  same  thickness  is  left;  they 
then  fill  it  up  wilh  copper^  and  neatly  braze  the  stemp  on.  The 
most  critical  examination  of  an  unpractised  eye  will  not  eaaily  dis- 
cover the  cheat.  AU  the  English  houses  employ  shroffs,  native 
Chinese,  who  readily  detect  a  bad  dolUc;  and  ss  they  are  ansvrer- 
tble  for  any  that  may  be  such  after  undergoing  their  eBKemtnatJeB, 
the  English  nperchanls.  are  seUom  sufferers  by  coin. a 

We  baye  devoted  the  principal  part  of  our  present  article 
to  such  matters  as  have  reference  to  the  Chinese  ffead — but 
it  is  not  fitting  that  we  should  bring  our  notice  (o  a  close, 
without  some  mention  of  that  far  more  famed  and  cultivated 
Chinese  featorer,  the  Foot.  On  this  subject  our  author's  in^ 
qairies  v^re  curious  and  niinule — and  he  was  permitted  to 
prosecute  them  under  what  we  cannot  but  think  very  favour- 
able circumstances — the  « pretty  girl  of  sixteen »  being  just  the 
sort  of  subject  one  would  choose  for  such  experiments:  — 

« During  our  slay  at  this  anchorage  we  made  constant  trips  to 
the  surrounding  islands;  in  one  of  which,  — at  Tea  Ishind,  — we  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  minutely  e^famining  the  far-famed  little  fe- 
male feet.  I  had  been  purchasing  a  pretty  little  pair  of  salin 
shoes  for  about  half  a  dollar,  at  one  of  the  Chinese  farmers'  houses, 
where  we  were  surrounded  by  several  men,  women,  and  children. 
By  signs  we  expressed  a  w  ish  to  see  the  picd  mignon  of  a  really 
good-looking  woman  of  the  party.  jOur  signs  were  quickly  under- 
stood, but,  probably,  from  her  being  a  matron,  it  was  not  consi- 
dered quite  comme  il  faut  for  her  to  comply  with  our  desire,  as 
she  would  not  consent  lo  show  us  her  foot ;  hut  a  very  pretty  in- 
teresting  girl  of  aboot  sixteen  was  placed  on  a  stool  for  the  pur- 
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f4^  of  gr^lifylBg  6af.  eiiriofily.  ..Atfini  ibe'wki  ytrj  btdhfuli 
•ad  •|>piuired  not  lo  like  expoun^  bee  Cinderelle«>like  tlipi^r;  bat 
iha  shine  of  a  new  end  very  bright  ^loope'  aooo  overcame  her  de-t 
licecy,  when  she  commeiiced  unvrindii^  ibe  upper  bandage  Mrbicb 
paaaes  rouod  the  leg,  acid  over  a  tongue  thai  comes  up  from  the 
beel.  The  shoe  i^as  then  removed,  aod  the  second  bandage  taken 
offi  w.hich  did  duty  for  a  slocktog;  the  turns  round  the  toes  and 
•ttkies  being  [very  Mght,  and. keeping  all  in  place.  On  the  naked 
foot  being  exposed  to  view  wo  were  agreeably  surprised  by  finiling 
it  delicately  white  and  clean,  for  we  fully  expected  to  have  found 
it  .otherwisOi  frdm  the  known  habits  of  most  of  the  Chinese.  The 
kg  from  the  knee,  downwards  was  much  wasted;  the  foot  appeared 
ns  if  broken  up  at  the  instepi  while  the  four  small  toea  were  bent 
flat  and.  pressed  down  under  the  foot,  the  great  toe  only  being 
allowed  to,  retain  its  ikattiral  position.  By  the  breaking  of  the' 
instep  a  high  arch  is  formed  between  the  heel  and  tliO  toe,  enabling 
the  individual  to  step  with  them  on  an  even  surface;  in  this  res- 
pect materially  differing  from;  the  Canton  and  Maoao  ladies;  for 
with  them  Ibe  instep  i»  not  interfered  with,  but  a  very  iiigh  heel 
is  sobsiiluted^  thus  bringing  the  point  of  the  great  toe  to  the 
ground.  When  our  Canton  compradore  was  shown  a  Chusanshoe, 
the  exclamation  was  ^He  yaw!  how  can  \valkee  so  fashion?'  nor 
Vvould  he  be  convinced  that  such  was  the  case.  The  toes,  doubled 
under  the  foot  I  have  been  describing,  could  only  be  moved  by 
the,  hand  sufficiently  to  show  that  they  were  not  actually  grown 
iq|o  (he  foot.  .  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  seeing  how  welf 
the  women  contrived  lo  ^'alk  on  their  tiny  pedestals.  Their  gait 
is  not  unlike  the  little  mincing  walk  of  the  French  ladles;  they 
were  constantly  to  be  seen  going  about  without  the.  aid  of  any 
stick,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  at  Macao  contending  against  a 
fresh  breeze  with  a  tolerably  good-sized  umbrella  spread.  The  little 
children,  as  they  scrambled  away  before  us,  balanced  themselves 
with,  their  arms  extended,  and  reminded  one  much  of  an  old  hen 
between  walking  and  flying.  All  the  women  I  saw  about  Chusan 
bad  small  feet.  It  is  a  general  characteristic  of  true  Chinese  des- 
cent) and  tber€|  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
it  .is. confined  to  the  higher  orders,  lhougl\  it  may  be  true  that  t^ey 
take. more  pains  to  compress  the  fool  to  the  smallest  possible  di- 
mensions than  the  lower  classes  do.  '  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor^ 
all  more  or  less  follow,  the  custom;  and  when  you  see  a  large  or 
natural-sized  foot,  yoii  may  defiend  upon  it  tde  possessor  is  not  of 
thie  Chineae  blood;  but  h  either  of  Tartar  ektraction,  or  belongs 
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to  the:  tribes  tint  Kvcand/ltevo  4lieir  being  oo  tii^ 't^teri.  Th# 
Tartar  ladies,  bow«ver^  ari  bllinf  into  tbta'ChinesiB  ^laAiit  ofdiatidr* 
itoDy  as  tbe  acoompaftjiDg  edict! of  tbe  emperar  pro¥«ii.  For 
Mnow,  good  peoploi  yoummai  aot  dress  as  you  liice  inCbiiiak  You 
BUist  follaw  ibe  cUbtolnt'  and  faabits  of  yoor  anoeslorsv  «Ad  wcaY 
yoar'  winter  and  swnaMr  i  okilbSog  as  tbe  eftiperory  4r  one  of  tbe 
six  boards  ahill  direct.  K  tbiy  were  the  cuetein  in  England,  bow 
beaeficial.:it  wooJd  be  Uai  oiir  poejketfc,'  svid  detrfmentsl  t^  tbe  tail'^ 
ora^nd  miliuiera.  Let  us  now  lee  wbat  ^Ihe  ettpettyr  siiys  «bool 
little  feet,,  on'  finding  that  ibey  were  ootning.  into  vbgoeMiong  tbe 
undeformed  daogbters.'of  tbe  Msntcbows.  Not  onlf  deeabeaitack 
tbe  little  feet,  bqt  the  latge  Chinese  sleeves  wbioh  Wtve  creeping 
intei  fashion  st  court.  Therefore. to  obedk  ibese  ittisdemeanoursy 
the  usnal  Gbincne  remedy. ^as  resort^id  to,  .and -W  ilaq[iing  cdtet 
latinebed,  deqoanding  them;  threatening' tbe  ^beads'of  th^  faniiies 
with'  degradation  and  punishment,  if  tbey'  did  bol  pot  a  ett^jp  to 
such  gross  illegalities;'  and  his  cciestlil  khajes^y  further  goes ^on  and 
tells  the  fiiir  ones,  Hfaat  by  persisting  ill  tistir  -vulgar 'faabitS|  tikey 
wiH  debar  .themselves  from  the  posaibUitybr  {being  selected  as  la» 
dies  of  honour  far  tke  inner  palace,  St  the  appiioacbing^rdsenla lion!* 
How  far  tbis.  had  the  desired  effect'  I  taniiot  say.  'Wheft  the 
children  begin  to  grow,  they  suffer  excruciating  pain,  bwt  as  ibey 
advance  in  y€ars,  their  vanity  is  played  tipon  by  being  assured 
that  they  would  be  exceedingly  ugly  with  large  'feet.  Thus  -they  . 
are  persuaded  to  put  up  with  what  they  consider  a  necessary -evil, 
but  the  children  are  remarkably  patient  under  pain.  A  poor  little 
child  about  live  years  old  .wal  brought  td  oar  soigeon,  having 
been  most  dreadfully  scalded,  part  of  its  dress  adhering  to  the  skin. 
During  the  painful  operation  of  removing  the  linen,  it  only  now 
and  then  said  'he-yaw,  he* yaw.' » 

Dr.  M'Pherson's  account  of  tbe  operationa  in  the  Gbilili 
waters,  is  a  far  more  connected  and  artistic  narrative  tiiam 
that  of  the  naval  chronicler, — and  tends,  from  that  Tery  cir- 
cumstance^  to  prove,  all  the  more  emphatically,  how  poor  in 
novelty  jare  the  n^terials  with  which  both  ha've  to  de^al.  Cap- 
tain Bingham  begins  nearer  to  the  beginning  than  hU  rival ; 
who  takes  up  the  subject  only  where  the  actual  expedition 
did,  on  its  arrival  off  the  Chinese  coaist :  but,  iso  far  as  their 
parratives  are  concurrent,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  thej  are 
drawn, hrpm  conin^on  soiirqes^— and,  ^e^^]^ab)e  Jkiow  id<9iti^ 


tliegr  arev-c^en^to  Ike  topics  ehfovoed,  and  the  aneodiiCeff  ami 
iUustratioatf  ei&played  for  Ihetr  enfoix;ement.  We  aite,  thiM, 
dupemsed  iVoiii  all  necessary  connetion,  in  ibe  passiiges  whieli 
we  have  ta  offer  to  our  readers;  and  may  take,  aftortbe 
Chinese  fashion,  whatever  suits  us,  or  ia  likely  to  pleakeihem 
most.  A  time  is  fast  coming  when  such  disjecta  membra  aa 
we  can  thus  collect  together,  will  pretoil  themselvies  ia,  far 
greater  ntimber  and  cignificaace,  for  the  building  up  to  £«-» 
ropteA  apprebetasioBs  of  Ibat  body  corporate,  wbose  lively 
representative,  for  so  maay  years,  has  been  the  figure  of  a 
Mandarin  on  a  chest  of  tea.  One  inevitable  result,  whatever 
m>ay  be  the  others,  oC  this  eastern  war,  must  be  tbie  diissolv- 
iilg  of  some  portion  of  that  mystery,  in  ^vbicfa  (with  soiwa 
Tery  inquisitive  people  sitting  at  their  doors,  for  some  time 
past,)  this  people  have,  nevertheless,  contrived  effectually  to 
wrap  themselves,  from  the  beginning  of  History.  Rents  (have 
been  made,  and. are  making,  in  the  curti^n  that  has  shfouded 
them  for  ages>  which  the  natural  action  of  things  can  but 
widen  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  Chinese  will,  for  another 
century  or  so,  condescend  to  look  through  these  •>  loopholes 
of  their  retreat, »  at  the  great  world  beyond,  the  world  will 
very  surely  look  in  upon  them  and  their  doings.  Even  through 
the  chinks  Which  the  British  cannon  has  already  made,  Or. 
M'Pherson  seems  much  mystified  with  the  anomalies  which 
this  people  present,  in  mere  matters  of  detail— ^though  we 
think  it  probable  that  a  less  sensitive  and  rapid  observer  may 
discover  for  us  some  more  profound  and  significant  differences 
than  those  which  have  caught  the  eye  of  the  Doctor,  ir^ 
glance  into  the  lesser  traits  of  (heir  character, »  besays,  will 
indeed,*  tend  to  convince  one  thad  they  reaUy  have  been  cast 
in  a  different  mould  from  all  other  nations.  For  instance,  in 
matters  of  simple  navigation,  the  pilot  tells  us  that  hw  port 
Hes  west- north,  and  that  the  wind  is  east-south  ;  and,  on  ex- 
plaining the  use  of  the  compass,  he  describes  the  needle  as 
pointing  south !  In  the  common  routine  of  literature,  the 
moonshee,  or  teacher,  reads  the  date  of  publication  of  hia 
book  as  the  fifth  year,  the  tenth  month,  and  third  day.  He 
commences  at  what  we  consider  the  end  of  the  book,   and 
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reads  from  the  top  downwards.  The  tttle  is  found  on  the 
edge  of  the  leaves,  and  the  marginal  notes  at  the  head  of  the 
page ;  and  the  Tolume  has  sometimes  a  hearj  line  in  the 
middle  of  each  leaf,  which  separates  two  works  contained  in 
it.  When,  in  the  matter  of  simple  social  life,  as  on  the 
death  of  a  relative,  they  dress  in  white  $  and,  on  a  marriage, 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  sobbing  and  crying';  and,  to  crown 
the  distinction  between  our  own  acknowledged  axioms  and 
theirs,  the  most  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  sent  'of 
the  human  understanding  is  in  the  belly ! »  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  larger  half  of-  these  alleged  peculiarities  are  not 
peculiarities  at  all.  On  what  pretence,  for  example,  does 
Dr.  M'Pherson  claim  for  the  Chinese  a  monopoly  of  that  phi- 
losophy which  places  the  intellect  in  the  stomach  ?  In  the 
next  place,  supposing  them  to  be  all  real  Chinese  exceptions, 
it  was  scarcely  worth  the  while  of  the  Chinese,  for  varieties 
such  as  these,  to  sbnt  themselvea  up  so  long. 

The  love  which  the  Chinese  have  for  diminutiveness  in  the 
feet  of  their  ladies,  is  by  no  means  a  part  of  a  generally  mi- 
croscopic taste  as  regards  the  proportions  of  the  human  archi- 
tecture. Capt.  Bingham's  canvas  supplies  us  with  a  portrait 
of  a  yellow  dandy ;  and  here  is  a  companion  picture  from 
the  same  easel : — 

«0a  the  20th,  having  anchored  near  the  flag-ship,  aboat  6  a.  h.» 
Captain  Elliot  and  his  party  quitted  us.  Captain  Eyres,  waited  oa 
the  admiral  shortly  afterwards,  found  him  entertaining  at  breakfast 
a  party  of  mandarins  from  Miatau,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a  huge 
mountain  of  fle&h,— say  thlrly-Jive  stone,— whose  great  boast  was, 
that  a  -sheep  only  furnished  him  with  three  days*  supply  of  food; 
and  to  judge  from  the  justice  they  all  did  to  the  substantial  break- 
fast before  them,  it  conid  easily  be  believed ;  the  mountain,  for  I 
forget  his  name,  taking  up  the  slices  of  matfon  as  they  were  sent 
to  him,  on  his  fork,  and  coiling  them  down  his  throat,  much  as  a 
Neapolitan  swallows  his  maccaroni ;  not  did  he  appear  to  have  sa- 
tisfied the  cravings  of  his  inordinate  appetite,  after  all  his  exertions. 
By  his  counlrymen  he  must  be  thought  much  of,  fatness  with  them 
being  a  sure  sign  of  wealth  and  wisdom  ;  for  they  argue,  '  a  thin 
man  must  be  a  poor  devil,  or  he  would  have  wisdom  to  eat  more.* 
The  lusty  individual   ia  also  considered  an  especial   ftivoni^te  with 


the  godf,  wbo  ire  represented  as  good  porllj  charaeters.  Being  mj* 
sqli  'none  of  Pharaoh's  lean  kiue^M  alwajs  met  with  a  certain dcs 
ffree  of  defercDce.* 

Both  Dr.  M'Pherson  and  Capt.  Bingham  describe  how,  on 
the  taking  of  Tinghai,  the  capital  town  of  the  island  of  Chu-* 
san,  the  necessities  of  the  commerce  between  our  troops  and 
the  natives  gave  birth  to  a  new  language,  by  which  they  in- 
tercommunicated. The , device  may  furnish  our  Doctor  with 
a  hint  as  to  the  origin  of  languages,  if  he  should  have  occa- 
sion to  enter  upon  philological  inquiries  —  but  wil.l  add  no- 
thing to  his  list  of  Chinese  peculfarities — being  much  such  a 
method  as  would  have  been  adopted,  anywhere  else  under 
identical  circumstances :— ' 

wAAer  the  troops  had  all  taken  up  cantonments  in  the  city,  the 
Chinese,  as  they  returned,  opened  shops  in  the  midst  of  their  quar- 
ters ;  and  finding  that  the  soldiers  had  plenty  of  money,  used  every 
inducement  to  get  their  castom.  The  *  tolah  *  and  *  loopee  '  becom- 
ing most  familiar  terms,  a  lingita  franca  rapidly  sprung  upj  compo- 
sed of  words  and  sounds  from  the  European,  Asiatic,  and  Chinese' 
languages.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  these  in  particular,  for  the  imi- 
tation of  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  cackling  of  poultry  were  intro- 
duced :  the  repetition  of  the  words  *  cackle,  cackle, '  being  the  first 
method  of  making  known  the  want  of  cocks  and  hens,  they  were 
henceforth  called  '  kak ;  *  the  oxen  and  cows  being  yclept  *•  boo^  * 
which  had  originated  from  our  first  foraging  parties  indicating  that 
they  were  in  want  of  those  animals  by  putting  their  arms  over  their 
foreheads,  and^exclaimingf  *  boo  !  boo  !  boo !  *  Dogs  of  course  were 
naturally  'bow-wows;'  and  thus  quickly  all  the  articles  in  common 
use  got  named.* 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  by  Dr.  M^Pherson  of  Capt. 
Anstruther,  during  his  confinement  io  Ningpo,  in  coanexioa 
with  this  subject:—^ 

■  One  day  a  mandarin  sent  him  a  very  savoury  stew,  garnished 
with  shark's  fins  and  birds*  nests,  iu  compensation  for  a  likeness 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  nodding  gentleman.  Anstruther  having 
tasted  the  delicious  contents,  gave  an  inquisitive  look  at  the  atten- 
dant, and  pointing  to  the  stew,  said—*  Quack,  quack,  quack?*  The 
servant  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  'Bow,  wow,  :wow.  *» 

Both  these  authors. give  an  account  of  the  capture  and  im*. 
prisonment  of  Capt.  Anstruther — Dr.  M'Pherson  in  the  letter's 
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own  words — to  which  we  will  refer  for  the  sake  of  thatChi* 
nese  susceptibility  to  imitative  art,  which  obtained  for  the 
captive  more  favourable  terms  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  British 
prisoners  in  China  generally  •  He  had  unfortunatelj  strayed 
from  the  camp  and  found  his  retreat  cut  off : — 

« '  I  DOW  saw  that  attempt  at  flight  was  useless,  and,  expecting  m 
fate  similar  to  that  of  my  Lascar,  1  set  to  work  to  make  the  rascals 
pay  for  it,  and  fought  my  best— numbers  of  course  prevailed,  and 
I  was  knocked  down.  Instead  of  dashing  out  my  brains,  they  bound 
ne  hand  and  foot,  and  tied  a  large  gag.  in  my  month.  Then  fak^ 
iftg  a  large  bamboo,  they  hammered  my  knees  just  over  the  knee- 
caps to  prevent  any  possibility  of  escape.  I  was  then  carried  to  a 
village  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  camp.  Here  we  waited  till  night- 
fall, my  conductors  comforting  me  by  repeating  the  word  Ningpo, 
and  by  drawing  their  hands  across  their  throats.  At  midnight  I 
was  placed  in  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Ningpo  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  I  was  now  sent  to  jail,  and  forced  into  a  cage  one 
yard  long,  one  yard  high,  and  two  feet  wide.  In  this  cage,  heavy 
irons  were  placed  on  my  hands  and  feet,  an  iron  ring  attached  to 
the  roof  of  the  cage  wtis  put  round  my  neck,  to  which  my  hand- 
cuffs were  also  locked.  At  night,  a  chain  was .  also  locked  to  my 
leg-irons,  and  the  jailer,  with  a  light,  slept  close  to  me.'  These 
irons  weighed,  I  suppose  about  l81b.,  and  were  worn  by  me  for 
four  weeks.  I  was  frequently  taken  before  the  magistrates,  who  at 
all  times  inquired  particularly  about  our  steamers.  One  day  I  of- 
fei-ed  to  sketch  one,  which  sketch  so  pleased  their  honours,  that 
they  gave  me  a  good  dinner,  and  some  hot  water  to  wash  off  the 
blood  and  dirt  which  had  accumulated  during  the  struggle.  I  found 
mj  head  handsomely  laid  open  to  the  bone— my  legs  and  arms  co- 
vered with  bruises,  but  no  wounds  of  any  consequence.  Some  days 
after  my  capture,  I  was  surprised  to  meet  at  the  magistrate's,  Mr. 
Noble,  my  friend  Lieut.  Douglas  of  the  navy,  and  several  £ktrope- 
ans,  who  informed  me  they  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast«  and 
had  been  carried  prisoners  into  Ningpo. '  From  this  period  the  pri- 
soners met  with  better  treatment,  chiefly  through  the  intercessions 
of  Capt.  Anstruther.  The  mandarins  were  very  fond  of  having  their 
portraits  taken,  and  as  Anstruther  excelled  in  this  art,  he  was, 
therefore,  frequently  brought  before  them.  At  first  he  was  all  sub- 
mission ;  latterly,'  however,  he  claimed,  as  a  reward  for  his  labours, 
either  better  food  or  more  extended  liberty,  until  which  was  grant- 
ed, he  withheld  the  picture  if  taken,-  or  refused  altogether  to  sketch 
one.» 
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Capt.  Bingham  adds: 

•  Captain  AnsCnither,  bj  his  skill  in  drawing,  so  far  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  mandarins,  that  he  was  soon  allowed  a  new  cage,  ac 
Uuilfy  three  feel  six  inches  by  t'wo  feet  one  inch.  This  was  comparc- 
tive  comfort.  After  his  powers  as  an  artist  had  been  discovered,  he 
was  constantly  reqnested  to  employ  his  talents  to  depict  every  va- 
riety of  article  or  animal  which  was  foreign  to  them ;  and  inany  of 
his  sketches  are  supposed  to  have  met  the  imperial  eye.  > 

By  the  way,  Capt.  Bingham  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  con- 
ditions of  the  pictorial  art  among  the  Chinese  themselves,  in 
his  description  of  a  print  issued  at  Canton  after  the  attack 
on  that  city,  which  artistically  considered,  does  no  discredit  to 
the  tea-cup  school,  and  historically,  is  just  such  a  bulletin  as 
might  have  been  issued,  after  an  uncomfortable  affair  like  that 
of  Canton,  by  other  nations  as  wdl  as  the  Chinese  — 

« Some  artful  Chinese,  playing  oa  the  vanity  of  their  countrymen, 
commenced  making  an  honest  penny  by  selling  prints,  representing 
the  ships  of  war  and  steamers,  with  another  professing  to  set  forth 
the  Ta  pie  kwd  Ute  foo,  or  '  Sketch  o(  the  great  rout  of  the  de- 
vib.*  Troth  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  picture  by  a  poor  artist^ 
when  we  see  the  edicts  filled  with  false  representations  of  the  gross- 
est kind  issued  by  the  mandarins  themselves;  should  he,  however, 
be  inclined  to  represent  things  trulyC  and  show  the  celestial  heroes 
in  fnll  flight,  no  huckster  would  dare  to  hawk  them  about.  In  the 
wood -cut  before  us,  the  rules  of  perspective  are  all  set  at  nought: 
the  small  village  of  Neishing  is  placed  on  the  right,  in  a  line  with 
which  are  two  others,  and  three  more  overhead,  or  in  what  is  in-^ 
tended  for  the  distance.  Near  Neishing  in  a  river  flowing  along  the 
top  of  the  villages,  is  a  British  man-of-war  and  steamer ;  in  the  fore- 
ground a  small  boat,  supposed  to  be  cut  in  two  by  the  Chinese  shot, 
and  going  down  head  foremost.  Chinese  troops  are*  sallying  out  in 
all  directions,  armed  with  spears,  matchlocks,  shields,  and  some 
with  the  famous  double  swords,  one  being  in  each  baud;  while 
others  are  bearing  flags,  with  the  word,  in  Chinese  characters,  ynn^ 
i.  e  *  brave, '  upon  them.  A  few  foreign  soldiers,  distinguished  by 
their  awkward-looking  shakos,  are  scattered  here  and  there :  one  lies  ^ 
witn  his  head  off;  some  two  or  three  are  trying  to  escape  and  de- 
fend themselves,  while  the  others  are  quietly  meeting  their  fate. 
Not  a  single  Chinese  appears  to  have  fallen,  though  one  fellow  looks 
as  if  he  had  just  been  wounded.  There  is  attached  to  it  the  follow- 
ing descriptive  lines:— 
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The  Englifh  barbarians  excited  eomflaoUoo, 

Outrageously  opposing  all  divine  principles; 

On  the  third  day  of  the  fourth  moon, 

They  seditiously  attacked  the  city  of  Rams. 

The  sancity  of  the  god  of  the  north  was  displayed,  (') 

The  sunken  rocks  quickly  broke  their  vessels. 

Moreover,  as  they  entered  into  Neishing, 

Their  sampans  grounded  on  the  shoals, 

While  the  devilish  soldiers  were  completely  worsted. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  (*) 

They  fired  their  roekels  into  the  city; 

One  gun  gave  even  three  reports; 

Heaven  rained  down'  red  rain. 

And  extinguished  the  fire  of  their  guns; 

The  lads  on  the  north  of  the  city 

Rousing  their  valor,  drove  these  devils  before  them. 

From  the  whue  cloud  hills 

The  heavenly  Lord  poured  down  his  rain, 

And  many  hundred  devilish  barbarians 

Were  by  it  utterly  annihilated. 

The  head  of  one  was  thrust  into  a  cage. 

It  was  their  great  chief  Bremer. 

At  this  their  courage  and  hearts  became  as  water. 

Routed,  they  threw  off  their  clothes  and  fled. 

Our  people  rousing  their  martial  valor. 

From  all  places  cut  off  retreat, 

And  the  whole  crew  were  clean  swept  away. 

The  devil-ships  all  fled 

Far  beyond  the  Tiger's  gate. 

Heavenly  justice  is  bard  to  endure; 

And  the  climate  at  this  time  being  pestilential, 

Many  of ~ them  died  of  grievous  diseases. 

Sent  to  chastise  them  by  the  indignant  gods. 

Henceforth  peace  will  reign  throughout  the  land : 

Every  one  may  enjoy  an  honourable-  life. 

And  the  people  of  th,e  central  lands  be  very  happy. » 

At  Canton  our  authors  each  give    an  account  of  some  re- 

(*)  A  ihoC  from  the  English  shipg  knocked  off  iho  arm  of  one  of  the  idols  in  the 
Badhtet  temple ;  the  Alelente  getting  agroand  near  Dnlrh  l^olLy  shortly  aflery  these 
svperstiiious  people  attributed  it  to  the  wrath  of  their  gods. 

(')  May  S9. 


markftble  tombf  and  jos^hataes^  for  whiok  the  reader  m^j 
refer  to  which  of  these  works  he  pleases,'  the  two  descriptions 
being  identical,  almost  yerbally  so  -.-^ 

cOver  a  lirge  portion  of  the  western  subnrbt  ire  some  extrtor- 
dinsry  toml>s  and  magniBcant  joss-houses,  or  places  of  worship;  one 
T€Tj  extensive  line  of  building,  close  under  the  city  walls,  appears 
solely  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  dead.  These  are  placed  in 
t^tults,  in  strong,  substantial,  japanned  coffins,  elevated  on  pillars, 
having  painted  screens  in  front,  perfumed  incense  sticks  burning  at 
the  head  and  feet,  and  variegated  lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
These  coffins  are  of  enormous  thickness  and  strength;  they  tvereiy 
for  the  most  part,  placed  two  in  one  vault,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  close  damp  smell,  there  was  no  unpleasant  sensation  per- 
ceptible. Outside  of  these  vaults  evergrcena  and  creepers  wer^ 
tastefully  arranged,  and  over  the  doors  many  bee-hiv^  were. fixed. 
In  some  the  beautiful  warbling  of  the  lark  and  canary  at  ouce  at- 
tracted attention.  The  poor  little  birds,  neglected  for  so  many 
days,  now  welcomed  the  sounds  of  approachipg  footsteps,  little 
lancying  that  they,  too,  were  to  become  lawful  ioat.  The  contents 
of  a  few  of  the  coffins  that  were  opened  presented  an  appearance 
almost  natural.  The  bodies  were  all  embalmed.  They  were  dress- 
ed in  a  long  loose  upper  garment  of  silk  or  crape,  which  crumb- 
led into  powder  on  being  touched ;  tight  breeches  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  embroidered  shoes.  All  those  examined  were  males.  In 
the  right  hand  of  each  was  a  fan,  and  in  the  left  a  piece  of  pper, 
having  Chinese  characters  written  thereon.  In  the  corners,  and 
other  empty  spaces  in  the  coffins,  were  small  bags,  et)ntaining  a 
strong  and  very  peculiar  smelling  aromatic  powder.  To  an  anti« 
quarian,  there  were  many  things  in  this  village  to  excite  interest.* 

Speaking  of  these  joss-houses  we  must  not  omit  to  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  those  of  Ting*hai : 

«The  temples  or  joss-houses  of  Ting-hai  are  amongst  the  finest 
in  China.  On  entering  the  large  and  deep  gateway  of  the  great 
temple  a  colossal  figure  is  seen  seated  on  each  side;  the  right- 
hand  one  being  the  warrior  Chin-ky,  while  the  one  un  the  left  is 
Chin-loong,  but  a  high  railing  prevents  the  curious  from  touching 
them.  After  examining  these  seated  giants,  you  pass  to  a  large  open 
quadrangle,  one  side  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  dormitories  of 
the  priests,  and  the  other  consists  of  a  long  narrow  apartment  with 
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MUn  bebre  lhr«e  of  their  fods,   wko  oMqpy  arm-cfaiirt,  bariny 
ckganl  Unterat'  tospeDded  before  theni.  Tke  first  is  en  aged  figttTe^ 
iwith  a  ioDg  black  beard,  appareotly  aleeping;  tbe  eoantenanoe  cx- 
pressiDg  the  most  perfect  repose.  The  second  is  a  female,  the  god- 
dess Te€n-how,  the  qaeen  of  heaTen.     The  third  is  a  male  figure 
with  eight  arms,   newly  gilt,  and  apparently  lately  established  ia 
bis  domicile;,  he  is  no  doubt  of  Indiaa  origin.     The  fourth  side  of 
the  quadrangle  is  occapied  by  the  temple.     No  sooner  do  yoo  step 
clear  of  the  screen  which  is  before  the  door,  than  you  are  atmck 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  carving,  and  the  colossal  Bodha,  sealed 
on  the  lotos  flower.     This  figure,  in  its  silting  position,  is  at  leart 
fifteen  feet  in  height.     On   its  right  and  left  are  seated   two  other 
figures,   the  whole  representing  the  triad,   or  three  preeioos  Bud- 
has.  These  three  figures  are  gilt.    Some  idea  of  their  gigantic  pro- 
portions may  be  formed  from  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  figure 
measuring  eight  inches  in  length.  Behind  these  figures  are  mirrors 
made  of  the  famous  pe-tung,    or  white  copper,   which  when  po- 
lished is  not  easily  distinguished  from  silrer.     Many  of  these  mir- 
rors are  from  three  to  four  feet  iu  diameter.  Passing  round  a  laige 
square  building  behind  the  Budhas,  you  find  a  row  of  thirty  of  hit 
disciples  as  large  as  life,  off  different  ages  and  sexes,  all  in  a  stand- 
'  iog  posture,  but  in  different  attitudes.  These  figures  are  also  richly 
gilt ;  the  play  of  the  human  passions  is  equisitely  depicted  in  their 
countenances;    and  though   they  are  too   corpulent  and  fat  lor  oor 
ideas  of  proportion,  they  are  true  to  the  Chinese  standard  of  beauty. 
On  the  whole  they  are  good  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  in  China.** 
One  figure  is  very  remarksble :  it  is  that  of  a  woman  with  a  child 
apparently  issuing  from  the  centre  of  her  breast ;    she  has  a  glory 
round  her  head.  Another  is  that  of  a  man  with  an  eye  in  the  front 
o  ithe  forehead.     Before  these  figures,  and  behind  the  Budha,  is  an 
altar  covered  with  small  but  well  executed  figures  of  Chinese;   at 
the  back  of  which  is  a  lofty  grotto   constructed  of  pieces  of  rock. 
On  the  projections  of  this  are  numerous  groups  of  figures,   amidst 
which  are  many  that  appear  very  much  like  cherubims,  as  repre- 
sented by  our  village  sculptors.   I  am  inclined  to  think  from  this, 
and  tbe  glory  round  tbe  female's  head,  that  the  Ggures  ot  the  vir- 
gin and  angels,  formerly  taken  to  China  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
have  led  to  a  mixture  of  the  Christian  with  the  Chinese  worship**. 
Another  temple,   in  which  the  commissariat    were  quartered,   pos- 
sessed also  some  beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture.     Kwan-ytn,   the 
goddess  of  mercy,  riding  on  a  dolphin  in  a  troubled  se^j  distribut* 


log  her  acU  of  grace^  and  exhibiting  her  power  to  save,  woald 
hate  been  looked  upon  as  a  splendid  piece  of  art,  had  it  been  disn 
covered  in  Greece  instead  of  in  a  small  Chinese  island.  The  white 
ekphant  in  this  temple  created  much  speculation  amongst  oor  orien- 
talists, it  having  ever  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  ^  Burmese 
and  Siamese  worship ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  how  great  an 
intercourse,  by  war  and  commerce,  has  for  ages  existed  between 
the  Chinese  and  Burmese,  I  can  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  some 
of  the  natives  having  introduced  a  Burmese  idol,  as  well  as  Budha 
from  Ceylon.  Biifore  the  principal  image  of  this  temple  stands  a 
large  and  very  massively  carved  table,  on  which  are  jars  filled  with 
a  fine  blue  earih  for  fixing  the  joss-sticks  inlo^  when  burning.  Ao>« 
eompanying  these  are  round  vises  filled  with  fortune-telling  sticksi^ 
which  are  flat  pieces  o£  bamboo,  painted  with  vermillion,  and  hav-» 
ing  Chinese  numbers  and  characters  on  them.  If  a  Chinaman  ia 
about  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  to  make  a  purchase,  or  perform 
any  other  transaction  of  life,  he  comes  and  takes  out  one  of  these 
slicks;  when  by  the  characters  on  it  he  is  referred  to  a  leaf  of 
some  of  the  small  books  which  hang  up  in  the  temple,  and  by 
what  he  there  reads  he  decides  on  giving  up  or  persevering  in  his 
intended  act.  The  temple  of  Confucius  is  situated  in  a  most  ro- 
mantic spot,  embowered  in  trees*,  but  time  has  done  its  work. 
Many  parts  are  fast  falling  to  decay.  By  the  English  it  was  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  all  captured  property.  The  Chinese  made  se- 
veral attempts,  by  breaking  through  the  %valls*,  to  purloin  the  coo- 
tents.  The  dry  masonry  of  the  wall  is  beautiful;  it  is  a  sort  of 
mosaic  work,~^every  stone  fitting  with  the  greatest  niceness,  so 
that  you  could  not  introduce  the  point  of  the  finest  knife  into  the 
interstices.  In  addition  to  these  there  may  be  seen  many  smaller 
temples ;  and  every  dwelling  of  any  importance  has  a  joss-house  or 
tempile  of  ancestors  attached  to  it.s 

To  have  gone  through  two  Darratives  of  the  war  wiih  China 
without  saying  a  word  about  Opium^  might  seem  go  like  an 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  that — though  not  looking  on  the  opium 
question  as  by  any  means  one  of  the  most  prominent  or  im- 
portant, either  amongst  the  causes  or  consequences  of  the  war 
— we  will,  in  defence  of  the  good  faith  with  which  we  have 
perused  these  volumes,  admit  the  following  remarks  by  Dr. 
M'Pherson  :— 

•The  opium  is  never  used  by  the  Chinese  in  its  crude  state,  but 
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]t  undergoes  a  process  which  separates  the  resin  and  other  impuri- 
ties, leaving  a  residuum  somewhat  analogous  to  the  morphia  used 
by  us,  though  in  a  very  impure  state.  This  is  retailed  at  most 
exorbitant  prices,  and  is  supposed  to  be  used  universally  and  in- 
discriminately throughout  the  empire.  For  medicinal  purposes  it  is 
employed  by  the  Chinese  both  internally  aiid  externally,  to  a  very 
great  extenl^;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  native  doctor,  that  a 
Yery  few  grains  taken  internally  by  the  most  confirmed  opium  smo- 
ker, is  certain  to  lull  him  to  sleep,  and  have  a  far  more  powerful 
effect  upon  his  secretions  than  if  ten  times  that  quantity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  means  of  inhalation.  The  drug,  when 
used  for  smoking,  has  thei  appearance  and  consistence  of  tar.  The 
apparatus  necessary  for  proceeding  with  the  operation,  consibts  of 
a-  small  lamp,  fitted  with  a  glass  shade,  a  steel  probe,  a  small  brass 
box  conlaining  the  drug,  and  an  ebony  pipe,  about  eighteen  inches 
in  length.  At  the  further  extremity  of  which  is  a  large  pear- 
shaped  bowl,  smooth  and  flattened  on  its  upper  surface,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  hole  capable  of  admitting  a  pin's  head. 
The  smoker  now  lies  down  on  his  bed,  and  drawing  the  table,  on 
which  the  lamp  is  placed,  close  to  him,  with  the  probe  he  takes 
from  the  box  a  piece  of  opium  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  this  he 
applies  to  the  flame  until  it  swells  and  takes  fire;  instantly  blow- 
ing the  flame  out,  he  rolls  the  opium  for  a  short  time  on  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe,  and  then  rc-applies  it  to  the  flame,  and  repeats  the 
same  process  until  it  becomes  suiBciently  burned  to  he  fit  for  use. 
It  is  now  introduced  into  the  small  aperture  in  the  bowl  aud  the 
lungs  having  previously  been  emptied  as  much  as  possible  of  at- 
mospheric air,  the  pipe  is  put  to  the  mouth:  and  the  bowl  applied 
to  the  flame,  and  in  one  long  deep  inspiration  the  opium  becomes 
almost  entirely  dissipated.  The  fumes  are  retained  in  the  chest  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  emitted  through  the  nostrils.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  desired  effects  of  the  drug  are  produced,  the 
period  of  which  varies  according  as  the  individual  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  its  effects.  Some  old  stagers  will  sodbke  whoU  nights 
without  being  completely  under  its  influence,  whereas,  to  the 
beginner  or  to  a  per-son  not  used  to  the  habit,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity is  suiBcient  to  stupify.Ji 

Both  these  works  bring  down  fhe  narrative  of  events  to 
April,  181^2 — an  Appendix  being  added  to  that  of  Captain 
Bingham,  to  announce  the  subsequent  capture  of  Chappo. 
Previous  to  that  latter  event,   Capt.   Bingham  estimates  the 
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losses  of  the  Cliiaefie  since  the  commencement  of  our  hostile 
operations  against  them,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  about  eighteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  other  materials  of  war,  and  the 
almost  total  annihilation  of  their  navy. 

(TBI   ATBCNAni.) 


THE  FORGED  WILL. 


■T  H.  cumuiia. 


It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  somewhat  raw  and  gusty  day 
in  the  month  of  December »  somewhere  about  that  year  in 
which  the  invincible  armada  of  Spain  threatened  destruction 
to  our  sceptred  isle.  The  exact  year,  indeed,  I  cannot  call 
lo  mind  ;  but  it  was,  as  I  said,  towards  the  close  of  a  cold 
and  comfortless-looking  day  in  December,  that  a  single  horse- 
man rode  rapidly  up  to  the  principal  entrance  of  Marstoke 
House,  in  Warwickshire. 

«Ah!  Walter  Greville!>  cried  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
who,  for  want  of  more  fitting  employment  to  amuse  his  mind, 
was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  as  it  were,  of  his  ample  hall, 
and  gazing  occasionally  into  the  park  through  the  open  door- 
way, till  the  evening  meal  was  announced,  for  in  these  day^ 
your  country  squire  went  to  roost  at  the  same  time  almost  as  the 
voii.  IT.  56 
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chickens  in  his  ponltrj-yard.  « Ah !  Walter  Greville,  man  ! 
'fore  Heaven^  but  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee  again, »  said 
the  owner  of  the  mansion,  adding  in  a  sotto  voce  aside,  a^a 
south  fog  rot  ye  I'what  in  the  name  of  the  fiend  hath  brought 
this  ill-omened  hound  hitherward  ? » 

«I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master  Oldcraft,  >  said 
the  traveller,  in  hoarse  guttural  tones,  getting  at  the  same 
time  off  his  wearied  steed  with  some  little""  effort,  and  all  the 
caution  and  deliberation  of  one  who  had  apparently  ridden 
80  far  betwixt  sunrise  and  sunset  that  his  legs  were  afflicted 
with  a  sort  of  cavalry  cramp^  and  bowed  outwards  like  those 
of  a  bandy-legged  turnspit's.  « You  are  alone  here,  Oldcraft, 
are  you  ? »  he  continued,  pausing  after  his  dismount,  >  or  have 
you  visitors  or  residents  in  your  house  besides  the  good  lady, 
your  wife,  at  the  present  moment  ?  •     , 

« Alone,  man, »  said  the  host ;  « my  wife  even  is  absent  at 
Warwick  just  now. » 

•  Good!*  returned  the  other,  resigning  his  steed  to  the 
6^ving-man,  and  shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand  ;  « 'tis  best 
so. » 

«B*ut  you  look  pale  and  ill,  Greville,*  said  Oldcraft;  «come 
in,  come  in  ;  a  stoup  of  wine  will  refresh  and  revive  thee. 
You've  surely  journeyed  far  to-day. » 

•  I  have  done  so, »  returned  the  traveller  ;  « I  have  neither 
stinted  nor  stayed  since  daybreak,  except  to  feed,  and  once  to 
change  my  horse  at  Weedon,  and  glad  am  I  after  my  ride  to 
find  you  are  alone  here,  since  I  have  that   to  talk  with  you 

,  about  which  will  scarce  be  fitting  subject  for  other  ears  but 
thine  and  mine. »  In  saying  this  he  unstrapped  the  leathern 
belt  which  confined  his  ample  riding-cloak,  doffed  his  beaver, 
and,  ushered  by  the  master  of  the  mansion,  strode  into  the 
interior  after  him. 

The  two  persons  here  introduced  to  the  reader  were  good 
and  portly  figures, — ■  good  men's  pictures, »  as  Portia  bas  it, 
-^strong-built,  broad-shouldered ,  and  stout-limbed  fellows, 
and  both  were  accoutred  for  the  nonce  in  suits  which  were 
the  usual  equipments  of  persons  of  condition  residing  in  the 
c6untry  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Yet,  although  these  men 
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wore  their  doublets  slashed  and  puffed,  and  embroidered  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  ;  had  their  raffs  starched  to  itke 
firmness  of  a  deal-board,  and  carried  rapiers  bj  their  sides  of 
more  than  an  ell  in  length,  yet  was  it  easy  to  perceive  at  a 
single  glance  that  neither  of  them  were  gentlemen. 

For  the  one,  and  who,  by  reason  of  his  being  in  possession, 
we  may  suppose  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  house  and  do- 
main we  have  found  him  in  ;  he  was  clad  in  an  embroidered 
doublet,  slashed  and  puffed,  with  continuations  to  answer, 
wore  huge  rosettes  in  his  shoes,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
carried  those  attributes  of  a  gentleman  of  his  day — rapier  and 
dagger,  at  his  girdle.  His  features,  however,  were  not  good; 
and  although  his  (physiognomy  gave  you  the  idea  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  courage,  firmness,  and  talent, 
yet  the  face  was  essentially  vulgar  and  common-looking,  and 
his  figure  rather  too  fat  and  burly  ;  there  was  also  a  want  of 
breeding  in  his  manner  and  appearance  altogether,  which  nei- 
ther his  clothes  nor  his  inches  made  up  for.  In  fact,  he 
looked  more  like  one  who  had  had  riches  thrust  upon  him, 
than  one  who  had  either  achieved  or  been  born  to  them. 

The  other,  his  visitor,  was  a  tall,  gaunt-looking  fellow,  with 
a  restless  eye,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  long  Quixotic  visage,  dark 
elf-locks,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  so  uneasy  and 
disturbed  that  apparently  he  was  ever  on  the  fret  lest  a  bailiff 
or  an  oflScer  of  justice  should  steal  and  pounce  upon  him  un- 
awares. He  looked  haggard,. also,  and  careworn  to  a  degree, 
showing  evidently  that,  in  addition  to  his  usual  style,  there 
was  to  be  now  seen  in  his  hang-dog  visage  the  effects  of 
hard  riding,  and  the  exhaustion  of  over^fatigue.  He  was  ac- 
coutred, like  his  before-named  friend,  in  the  somewhat  rich 
dress  of  a  country-gentleman  of  the  period ;  and  in  addition 
to  his  long  and  curiously-guarded  rapier  and  dagger,  he  car- 
ried horse-pistols  a  foot  and  a  half  long  at  his  girdle.  His 
wide  and  heavy  riding-boots,  also,  which  were  pulled  up  to 
the  middle  of  his  thighs,  were  accommodated  with  large  and 
most  persuasively  rowelled  spurs. 

Soon  as  Master  Oldcraft  had  ushered  his  friend  into  a  good- 
sized,  oak-pannelled  apartment,  on  the  hearth  of  which  glowed 
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a  mort  eomfortable  wood  fire,  lie  once  more  bide  Idm  wel- 
ooae  to  Harstoke  Home  ;  aad  ringing  a  little  lilver  bell  whiek 
•lood  upon  the  table,  desired  the  servant  who  attended  to 
bring  wine  and  refreshments  immediately. 

Meanwhile  his  guest,  after  spreading  his  extended  palma 
oyer  Ihe  blazing  logs,  and  then  thrusting  his  heavy  boots  into 
the  flames,  in  order  to  warm  his  feet,  now  that  he  was  fairly 
housed,  and  in  a  goodly  arm-chair,  placed  opposite  to  that 
in  which  his  host  had  seated  himself,  seemed  to  forget  his 
fatigue  in  the  anxiety  and  misery  of  his  mind.  His  brow 
became  more  contracted,  his  countenance  even  more  faded, 
his  eye  was  sunken,  and  trouble  and  anxiety  were  in  hie 
every  look.  He  started  «like  some  guilty  things  when  the 
attendant  serving-man  threw  open  the  door  to  bring  in  the 
wine,  and  other  refreshments;  shrunk,  and  drew  off  his  eye 
as  he  caught  the  man's  glance,  and  walking  to  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  appeared  for  one  moment  as  if  watching 
the  on-coming  snow-storm,  and  then  suddenly  returning  to 
the  fire-place,  was  again  lost  and  absorbed  apparently  in  deep 
and  troublesome  cogitation. 

Oldcraft  watched  his  visitor  with  a  steady  eye  for  some 
little  time  ere  he  interrupted  his  reverie ;  apparently  he  saw 
what  he  did  not  altogether  like  in  the  mood  he  beheld  him 
in,  and  his  welcome  had  lost  half  its  former  heartiness  of 
tone  as  he  poured  out  a  cup  of  wine,  and  bade  the  traveller 
drink  to  refresh  himself.  Waller  Greville  took  the  proffered 
glass,  returned  the  pledge  of  his  friend,  and  drained  it  to  the 
dregs ;  after  which,  fetching  a  deep  and  long-drawn  sigh,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  vacant  seat  beside  the  table,  and  sha- 
dowed his  face  with  bis  hands. 

The  host,  still  eyeing  him  with  a  searching  and  steady  gaze, 
proceeded  to  do  a  little  cross-examination. 

«The  wine  is  good,  Greville,  is't  not?>  he  began.  «Try 
another  glass,  man  ;  your  spirit  seems  somewhat  clouded.  I 
don't  recollect  that  I  ever  saw  you  so  strangely  moved.  Even 
now  you  said  you  wished  to  confer  with  me  alone.  Have 
you  any  of  the  old  leaven  lo  talk  of?  1  thought  that  aub- 
ject  was  to  be  for  ever  ^oiet  between  us,  eh  ? » 
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« It  wfli  and  i$  settled,  •  returned  the  Tidtor ;  •  but  natter 
bath  grown  out  of  it  that  I  would  fain  speak  to  thee  anent; 
matter  appertaining  to  myself.  In  short,  I  am  in  want  of 
the  comfort  and  consolation  of  jdUr  companionship  and  your 
advice,  not  to  mention  that  the  shelter  of  your  roof  here  will 
be  more  than  convenient  just  at  this  time.  I  come  to  be 
your  guest  here,  Master  Oldcraft,  for  some  weeks,  perhaps, 
ere  I  take  the  western  voyage.  You  see  I  am  unceremonious 
in  manner,  and  scruple  not  to  invite  myself.  Nay,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  we  know  each  other  well  enough  for  me  to 
say,  it  suits  my  purpose  to  enjoy  the  air  of  Warwickshire  for 
a  term,  and  keep  close  the  whilst,  and  it  must  suit  yours  to 
say  *  Waller  Greville,  you're  welcome.'  • 

« There  needs  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave, »  returned  the 
host, — «so  to  speak  the  words  of  our  new  poet  of  Stratford, 
to  tell  me  that  fact,  Greville.  Knock  about  the  bush  no 
more,  man.  Out  with  your  secret,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can 
do  aught  to  assist  thee.  What  new  villany  weighs  so  heavily 
upon  your  conscience?* 

« More  than  I  can  find  words  to  describe  to  thee,  Oldcraft,  • 
said  the  traveller  ;  « but  it  must  be  done  :  the  tale  must  needs 
be  told,  or  I  shall  die. » 

<•  Curse  upon  the  ban-dog ! »  muttered  Oldcraft.  « What  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  but  half  a  villain !  What,  that  over-greed 
of  thine,  >  he  continued  aloud,  and  somewhat  bitterly,  « not 
satiated  with  the  fortune  thou  hadst  amassed  as  my  partner, 
sent  thee  again  to  the  dice-table,  and  1  suppose  the  loss  of 
all  you  had  (avariciously,  as  thou  did  always  pouch  the  utter- 
most farthing  thou  couldsl  scrape  together,)  has  nearly  driven 
you  frantic  ;  so  that  now  thou  art  come  yelpiug  here  to  con 
fide  this  thing  to  me,  and  ask  a  further  share^  thinking,  as 
you  even  now  hinted,  that  1  dare  not  jrefuse  thee. » 

« Mo,  by  Heaven ! »  returned  the  other,  in  his  peculiar  and 
deep  tones,  «you  are  safe  there.  I  would  I  were  steeped,  in 
poverty  to  the  very  lips,  so  I  could  undo  what  1  have  com»- 
mitted.  I  am  twice,  nay  three  times  as  wealthy,  Oldcraft, 
as  when  I  saw  thee  last ;  bat>  unhappy  was  the  hour  in  which 
I  beeame  so ;  aecuned  the  deeds  which  have  put  me  in  po»- 
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session, — for  I  have  done  an  ugly  crime  to  gam  tkese  ritdies, 
and  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  upon  me.  Yes,  Oldcraft,  in  me 
you  behold  a  murderer ! »  v 

Dreadnought  Olderaft,  who  wrote  himself,  esquire  of  Mar- 
stole  House,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  who  had 
risen  to  that  estate  from  the  calling  of  a  London  attorney, 
«who  told  the  dock  for  many  years  in  Bridewell  dock,.ii  was 
what  might  properly  be  called,  in  every  sense,  a  cool  hand, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  showed  to  advantage  the  impertur- 
bable nature  of  his  disposition.  He  neither  started  with  hor- 
ror at  the  abrupt  declaration  of  his  visitor,  nor  did  he  sum- 
mon his  household  to  secure  the  delinquent  after  so  unscru- 
pulous a  confession,  (perhaps  he  had  his  reasons  ;)  be  that  as 
it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  he  merely  smiled  as  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and,  quietly  walking  to  the  door  of  the  oak-pannel- 
led  apartment  they  were  sitting  in,  he  threw  it  suddenly  wide 
open,  stepped  a  pace  or  two  into  the  hall,  glanced  hastily  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  then  returning  to  his  seat,  took 
up  the  little  silver  bell  from  the  table,  and  rang  it  merrily 
for* the  servant. 

Walter  Greville  had,  meanwhile,  also  started  to  his  feet, 
and  stood,  «with  cat-like  watch, »  observing  the  motion  of  his 
auditor,  and  with  his  right  hand  grasping  the  butt  of  one  of 
the  pistols  at  his  girdle,  seemed  apparently  awaiting  in  doubt 
as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  friend  ;  but  as  Oldcraft  returned  into 
the  room  his  eagle  eye  caught  the  motion,  and  he  signed  to 
him  to  relinquish  the  grasp  upon  his  weapon  before  the  ser- 
vant answered  to  the  summons. 

« I  have  business  of  importance, »  said  Oldcraft  to  the  ser- 
vant, « with  my  friend  here,  who  is  fatigued  with  long  travel; 
get  fire,  and  a  bed  prepared  in  the  guest's  apartment ;  let  the 
supper  be  served  without  delay,  and  place  all  we  require  at 
once  upon  table  ;  after  which  leave  us  to  ourselves,  see  to 
the  security  of  the  house,  and  quit  us  for  the  night.  When 
you  have  refreshed  yourself,  Walter  Greville, »  he  continued, 
as  soon  as  the  serving-man  withdrew  to  hasten  the  evening 
meal,  ""we  will  continue  this  matter;    meanwhile  calm  your- 
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self,  and  compose  your  spirits.     It  is  ill  talking  between  a  fall 
man  and  a  fasting,  as  the  Scot  hath  it. » 

So  saying  the  host  arose,  and  locking  the  door,  removed 
at  the  same  time  the  pistols  of  his  guest  to  the  table  behind 
where  he  was  sitting,  and'taking  down  a  huge  and  elaborate- 
ly-carved tobacco-pipe,  the  bowl  of  which  was  as  big  as  a 
Scotchman's  mull  of  the  present  day,  he  proceeded  with  infin- 
ite care  to  fill  it  with  the  weed  of  Sir  Walter,  which  had 
just  then  come  into  fashion,  and  reseating  himself  in  .Us  high- 
backed  chair,  puffed  out  such  huge  volumes  of  smoke  as  he 
prepared  himself  to  listen  to  the  communication  of  his  com- 
panion; that  although  the  voice  reached  him  through  the^ci- 
sillade  he  kept  up,  the  countenance  and  figure  of  his  guest 
were  completely  hidden  in  the  cloud  and  eclipsed. 

WALTER    GREVILLe's    CONFESSION. 

•  I  must  needs  begin  ray  story, »  said  Greville,  « from  the 
time  I  left  this  place,  after  we  had  succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  this  estate,  buried  Sir  William  Marstoke,  gained 
the  suits  you  wot  of,  and  taken  up  your  residence  here  in 
Warwickshire.  JTou  took  the  estate,  and  I  had  my  share  in 
ready-money  :  I  confess  the  partition  was  just,  and  I  am  con- 
tent with  what  you  have  done  for  me. « 

« There's  honour  among  thieves,  then,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,'  said  Oldcraft.  KCome,  I'm  glad  you  give  me  my 
share  in  that,  as  I  gave  you  yours  in  rose-nobles.  Proceed, 
and  come  to  your  story.  Let's  have  less  matter,  eschew  com- 
pliments,  I  don't  want  'em — I  want  facts. » 

a  When  I  left  thee,  then,  (as  you  may  easily  suppose  after 
all  that  had  happened,)  I  was  not  likely  to  be  a  settler  in 
London.  I  therefore  sold  what  few  things  I  possessed  in  the 
old  house  in  Bridewell-Dock,  where  we  had  carried  on  buA- 
ness  so  long,  defied  my  suit  of  sables  for  more  gallant  accou- 
trements, and  began  to  cast  abont  in  my  mind  where  I  should 
like  to  live,  and  ruffle  it  (since  1  was  in  condition  to  do  so,) 
with  the  gentlefoll^  of  the  land.  I  had  never  forgotten  Mat- 
thew Marstoke,  Sir  William's  brother,  to  whose  house  you 
used  to  send  me  sometimes  during  the  suit  between  him  and 


Sherloke,  and  which  suit  we  lost  some  ten  years  agone.  The 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  Matthew  Marstoke,  and  the  plea- 
sant style  in  which  he  lived  daring  the  short  stay  I  used  to 
make  at  his  house  in  Kent,  quite  made  an  impression  on  me. 
I  remembered,  too,  his  easy  disposition,  and  the  frequent  in- 
Tilations  he  used  to  give  me  to  return  and  visit  him,  and 
mdre  than  all,  I  remembered  the  riches  he  was  possessed  of, 
and  the  tales  he  used  to  tell  me  of  the  moneys  he  had  no 
use  for,  .the  chests  of  plate  in  his  lumber-room,  and  the  bags 
of  gold  which  he  said  had  Iain  Uncounted  for  yean  beneath 
his  bed.  In  short,  I  resolved  to  visit  Matthew  Marstoke,  and 
setting  out  for  Kent,  arrived  at  Sandwich,  and  found  ha  was 
absent  from  the  house  he  used  to  dwell  in,  and  living  than 
at  another  place  he  possessed  at  Wingham. » 

•  I  know  the  house  well,"  said  Oldcraft;  'it  has  a  row  of 
poplar-trees  before  it.  I've  visited  him  myself  there.  I  re- 
member, also,  his  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Sandwich, — it's 
the  great  house  in  the  market-place,  stands  at  one  end— a 
large  red-brick  building.  Diccon  Grasp,  our  agent,  was  on 
one  side,  and  Master  Hogsflesh,  the  mayor,  lived  on  the 
other.  • 

« I  took  that  house,  *  resumed  Greville,  •  for  Marstoke  had 
removed  from  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  haunted,  and 
dreadful  sounds  were  heard  all  night  long.  I  took  that  house, 
after  staying  with  Marstoke  for  a  fortnight,  and  became  his 
tenant.  Meanwhile  Marstoke,  I  must  tell  you,  had  grown 
quite  demented  (I  may  say,  almost  silly).  He  had  fallen  into 
bad  health,  and  was  paralytic  withal.  He  was  delighted  at 
my  coming  to  see  him,  as  he  was  ever  at  war  with,  his  do- 
mestics, who,  he  said,  were  eating  him  up  alive,  and  killing 
him  by  inches,  so  that  1  became  (as  yon  may  suppose)  in  a 
short  tim^  master  of  his  whole  establishment,  and  lived  at 
free  quarters,  kept  all  his  relatives  at  a  distance,  cudgelled 
aome  of  his  domestics,  kicked  others  out  of  the  place,  and 
made  quite  a  reformation  in  the  household,  till  at  last  the 
old  man  was  fain  to  consult  me  on  the  subject  of  destroying 
his  (M,  and  making  a  new  will.  You  may  easily  suppose  I 
did  not  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestion ,  more 
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I  nalofaHy  SQ^poaed  he  meant  lo  floake  iiie  hig  heSr,  after 
ail  the  aervice  I  hiMl  Tendered  him.  To  my  surpri^  asd 
ai^pep*  howev^r^'  I  fotind,  when  w^  came  tci  her  cloaetbd 
together,  ihftt  b^  had  a  4aiigMer  living  at  Ghent,  whbm'he 
IM  Joiig  disearded  for  marrying  after  her  own  incliiialions, 
Mid  agaMistirift;  and  that  having  cut  her  off  whilst  his  resent*- 
ment  Jaetad^  $iod  which  had  endured  ftill  thirty  yeslrs,  he  wai 
now  relentifif,  and  wishiiig  for  her  rctirrn  helorci  be  dtedi 
and  80,  •  h«ytng  eartrostiM  to  me  the  task  of  writing  to  tell 
ber'  of  his  forgireness,  he 'also  gave  me  full  indtrb'ctioii^  to 
Make  a  will  in  her  favour,  never  so  much  as  nalining''mefof 
a  legacy  therein. »  I  tin  f*. 

.  »  HoSho!  »  langhed  Olderaft.  •  « I  should  like  to^haVe  seen 
thy  balfhet-faee  at  that^  moment.  Yoar  finger  strayed  towards 
Ihe  poniard  at  yom*  girdle,  I  dane  be  sworn.)* 
'.  ultoc  a  whit,  man;  I  swore  a  deep  revenge  for  being  thos 
paller'd  with,  Md  reMlved  upon  a  scheme  whicfc  I  qnibkljr 
pbt  in  practice. » 

'«^¥hQtl  you  filched  the  bags  from  bfenealh  (be  bed,  I  sup- 
fpaie,  advertised  the  hnikgry  relativesr  of  the  old  man's  inten- 
tions, and  turned  them  loose  again  upon  him,  ajc?  bad  him 
fegtilarly  torn  fo  pi^es  by  his  own  kith  and  kin.'«' 
-  «<N4»t  that,  either,  •  said  fireville;  <^and  here  begins  the 
8M<ry  of  my  present  difiieomfbrC.  • 

' "'•i Begins!  said  bis  auditor,  "Why,  man,  I  thought  this 
preamble  of  thine  was  beginning,  middle,  and  end. » 

«Yott  shall'  hear;  bbt  give  me  more  wine,  for  the  story 
dbeWs  me  in  the  uttera<nce.  I  laid  the  plot  thus:  I  invited 
Marstote  to  spend  the  Christmas  week  with  me  at  Sandwich^ 
TW  towfif  was  just  then  all  alive.  The  threatened  invasion 
4f  4he  Spaniard  made  fofts  full  of  pre()^aration .  Sandwich, 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  Cinque  l^orts,  and  consecfuently  a 
place  of  some  irtipoHance.  Meetings  were  therefore  daily 
ealled,  soldiers  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants;  merchants, 
iloihlemea,  and  g^try,  vying  with  each  other  in  fitting  out 
ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  troops  were  cotistantly  passing 
and  repassing  along  Aie  coast.  I  attended  th^se  meetingfil, 
heaM  and  hand  into  all  the  proceedtngs;   offered  «iy 
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services  to  join  the  expedttion,  uid  appeared  ^s  forward  as 
anj  there.  Meanwhile,  one  only  thought  possessed  me  wbollj, 
which  wais  how  to  get  Marstoke's  riches  into  mj  possessioii, 
and  dispose  safely  of  the  old  man.  Murder  .was  upon  my 
mind  day  and  night;  and  until  the  deed  was  effected,  I  felt 
I  could  get  neither  respite  nor  rest.  Just  Heaven!  little  did 
I  dream  then  the  state  of  mind  this  deed  would  reduce  me 
to  when  perpetrated.  In  short,  the  invasion,  m  you  know, 
was  deferred,  Christmas  arrived,  and  Marstoke  was  my  i^uesC 
in  the  old  house  at  Sandwich.  Amongst  the  soldiero,  sailois, 
artisans,  and  men-at-arms,  who  crowded  the  town,.  I  sought 
out  and  hired  two  servants,  fellows  'out  of  suits  with  fortune/ 
and  whom  i  had  good  reason  to  know  were  fit  for  any  work 
I  chose  to  put  them  io,  and  worthy  of  trust,  if  properly 
treated  and  rewarded.  Oh  Christmas  day  I  feasted  several  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  we  kept  up  the  revel  till 
daybreak  next  morning.  You  will,  therefore,  eUsily  coiiceive 
me  it  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  that  old 
Marstoke  should  be  taken  suddenly  unwell  and  confined  to 
his  bed, — nay,  so  sick  was  he  that  I  thougbt.it  but  expedient 
he  should  make  his  will  as  he  had  before  intended.  • 

« Ah !  ah ! »  said  Oldcraft.  «  What ,  you  drugged  his  posset 
for  him,  aye?  and  tampered  with  the  roast*beef  and  plum- 
pudding?  put  rats-bane  in  the  sweet-sauce?  Ah!  you're  a  cun- 
ning fellow ,  Greville;  but  you've  no  head  Cor  these 
matters. » 

•  Not  so,  said  Greville;  «I  gave  out  Marstoke  was  seriously 
ill;  and  on  the  third  night  after  our  Christmas  feast,  when 
all  the  town  were  wrapped  in  slumber,  I  turned  the  two  fel- 
lows I  have  named  into  his  room,  with  directions  to  strangle 
him  in  his  bed.  Accursed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  conceived 
the  deed!'  Never  shall  I  forget  the  horrors  of  that  night; 
what  with  wind  and  rain,  I  thought  the  old  town  would  have 
been  levelled  with'  the  earth  before  mortfing  dawned.  As  I 
watched  beside  the  old  man's  chamber-door,  whilst  the  deed 
was  being  perpetrated,  I  heard  his  struggles  as  the  villains 
strangled  him  in  his  bed.  With  morning's  dawn  (for  I  had 
lain  upon  my  bed,  where  I  had  first  thrown  mysdif,  like  some 
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lerriied  urchin  in  tbe:dArkiie»,)  i  somewhat  recoV^r^d  niy 
nlf-possearioit,  and  refleeting  that  the  worst  act  ifi  thiS' bide^ 
oas  drama  was  over,  proceeded  towards  the  consumniaiioi^^^bf 
my  plot.  With  some  littk  difficultj  I  screwed  up  my  e5tt* 
rage,  and  asoendtng  the  stairs^  approached  Marstoke^  to6ttt. 
It  was  long,  how^ter,  before  I  could  muster  courage  to  opeA 
the  door.  1  feared  to  see  the  old  man's  ghastly  corpse  on 
the  floor  where  1  had  heard  him  fall,  and  stood  with  my  hand 
on  the  lock,  like  one  snffering  in  the  agony  of  some  hideoott 
dream,  unablo  alike  to  go  forward  or  retreat.  At  length,  after 
tome  hours  of  this  irresolution,  I  was  aroused  to  the  necessity 
df  exertion  by  the  sound  of  the  two  scoundrels'!  had  thus 
employed,  knocking  at  the  outer  gate  for>  admittance,  und  the 
opening  of  the  maid-servant's  door  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
bouse,  as  she  answered  to  their  summons.  Summoning,  tben^ 
aH  my  energies^,  I  entered  the  apartment,  and  rushing. to  the 
belWope,  pulled  ii  violently,  calling  at  the  sariie  time  to  tUe 
maid  to  desire  one  of  the  men-servands  instantly  to  take 
horse,  and  hurry  over  to  Wingham  for  Harstoke's  iawjrer,  as 
he  was  so  much  worse  that  he  desired  instantly  to  make  bis 
will. 

irfeanwbile,  before  the  scrivener  came,  I  conveyed  Diocob 
Web,  the  other  man,  into  the  bed  with  the  dead  body,  and 
drawing  the  curtains  close  round  them  (the  room  at  the  samd 
time  being  darkened,)  I  directed  him  to  groain  Uke  one  in 
great  pain,  and,  counterfeiting  at  the  same  time  the  old  man's 
voice,  answer  any  questions  the  lawyer  might  put  so  as  to 
manage  to  leave  th^  bulk  of  his  property  to  me,  stopping 
any  inordinate  curiosity  and  compUQctJous  visitings  of  the 
scrivener  by  a  heavy  legacy  in  his  favour.  We. managed 
matters  so  weSl  that  all  was  effected  without  inCerruptidn  <» 
suspicion.  Web ,  oounterfeiting  old  Marstoke's  voice,  and 
seemingly  hardly  able  to  give  directions  aa  to  how  the  will 
should  be  made,  disposed  of  his  estate  in  my  favour ;  after 
which,  desiring  to  repose  himself  from  the  exertion,  the  comp^ 
any  assembled  were  requested,  by  desire  of  the  apparently 
dying  man,  to  leave  him  to  his  repose.  Soon  after  which, 
spreading  th«l  news  of  his  death  throughout  the  house,    and 
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calling  tb^  senroiUs  up,   1  sliQW^d  ttem  the  corj^se  4is  if  JMt 
departed  in  bis  bed»     But  tbe^ottt  is  jeA  to  eoiJoA.    I  sue- 
fseeded  to  the  estate;  but  tb^  kremorse  I  suffered  was  «q  gveiA 
that  I  could  not  bear  Jo  live  in  tfce  ^ei9bbourbM>d;.ii)j  tW9 
new  hoQses  1  would  hayej>een  thankful  to  auj  onfs  to  bay^ 
fired  and   burnt   to   tbq   very    ground.     I  greif  nerrous  am| 
frightened    at   my   own   shadow.     The    oountenance  of  old 
Marstoke,  and  his  cry  to.  me  for  assistance,    bamited  me  day: 
and  night.     The  two  scoundrels,  Web  and  Ba«set,  too,  began 
to   grow  upon  me,    and  the   constant  sight  of  them  was  aa 
basilisks  unto  mine  eyes.    I  feared  to  part  with  iheai;   and 
to   keep   them  was   ruinous;   they   spent   what  money  they 
listed,  robbed  nie  to  my  face,    and  on^.of  them  in  his  cupa 
affirmed  amongst  his  companions  that  it  was  in  hif.powi^  to 
Jiang  his  master  any    day   in  khfi .  WQ^k.    Sassajt,  the  o(her 
fellow,  informing  ma  of  this,   I  bedama  so  aeriously  troubled 
that  I  resolved  to  fly  the  place,  and*  in.ocder  to. prevent  any 
danger,  of  further  babbling,    managed  matt«*s  with^  Basset  so 
as  to  have  Web  cldsely  made  away.     To  effect,  ibii,  I  settled 
with  them  both  to  precede  me  to  London;  and  sen^ng  them 
on  the  night  before  I  intended  myself  to  set  out,  gave  dirao-* 
tioD  to  Basset  to  deal  with  Web  on  tb^  road.    Baudot  foUaw- 
ed  his  orders,  but  did  the  deed  someiWbat  earlier  tl^ai  I  had 
intended.     He  stabbed  bis^  comrsde  thmugh  the  ba<tk  as  they 
rode  side  by  side  along  the  ^ndwich  flatSt  and,  dismounting, 
threw  his  body  into  the  haven.     The  waters  washing  it  up  to 
Sandwich   early    next   morning   with  the  tide,    to  my  horror 
and  confusion  it  was  brought  to  my  house  just  as  I  was  about 
to  set  forward  on  my  own  journey ;    so  that  I  fomid  myself 
obliged   to  attend    the   mayor   during  the  inquiry  about  the 
rascal's  death,   and  even  agree  with  the  naagistrates  as  to  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  a  party  to  overtake  and  capture  Bas- 
set for  the  suspected  murder.     This  new   mishap  alm<^t  un^ 
settled   my    wits;    and    the   officers   having  iMckJily-. failed  in 
capturing   Basset,    I   hurried   from  the  towui  twQ  d^s.  after-* 
wards,  and  the  whole  county  being  just  then  engftg^  in  pre** 
paration   for   the   armada,    I  joipod   the  fojcef  as^mbled  aA 
Tilbury  Fort  un<)Qr  eomjMnd  of  th0  rEarl  of  (.eN^ej^terj.  CpiUd 
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I  bore  safely  joined  tUe'Spfaniardfl  I  wonld  have  doae;  sdi  As 
it  was^  I  iidught  IB  thee  bustle  of..tiie  oiunp,  aild  tJbe'.pom{i 
and  circuinstai9ce:of  war,  to  forget  the  horrible  traitseicttbni  I 
bad  been,  engaged  'in.;  but  it  ^ould  noi  be.  That  whieh  M* 
led  the  minds  of  all  round  with  enthusiasm  was  hf.  ooie  wn* 
eared  for.  The  gloriovis  sight  of  a  Quetin  heading  her  armies 
in  the  field,  and  riding  through  the  lines  t,o  exbort  the  so)^ 
dlerj  to  remember  their  duty  to  their  country,  avowing  hfif 
intention  herself  to  lead  us  against  th^  enemy,  and  perish 
rather  than  survive  the  ruin  and  slavery  of  her  people,,  w^ 
Ipst  upon  a  wretch  whose  nights  and  days  were  pa$s^d  in 
figpnising  remorse.  The  very  din  of  the- engagement,  and  ih^ 
turmoil  and  bustle  accompanying  the  destruction,  of  the  arma- 
da; ^^  shriekf'  of;  tho  dyi|ig,  t^e  shouts  of  the  victors^,  i^^ 
thmider  vf  th«!  cjinfion,;  was  a^^  I  fou°d,  a^  nothing.  I.walk- 
^l);  ^l^ideqk/of  my  ;own  fhdp,  aajdevjen  boarded  fthe,  ei^pwjy,'^ 
Ci^afti:  Y*ith.tb9  ghastly  countenance . of  old  Marstoke  conlinu- 
|tUy  .before  .me  wherever  I  turni^d  ^  so  that  I  resolved  more  than 
once  to' surrender  myself  on  the  return  of  the  fleet,.. and  con^ 
fes^iall  the  .villsiny  ofgiy  sinful  <:areer  upon  the.  gallows,  i^ 

fi:^ow  then]  stands  the  matter  with  >  you  at  th^  present  mp-r 
inent?"  saiid  Old  crafty  now  fnlly  interest^  \n  bis  companion'^ 
tale.     « Speak,,  man,    quickly.     You  ^aid  even  now  t^ie.busii 

• 

nesa  was  blown.    Whait  leads  you  to  think  $o?» 

« The  news, »  answered  Greville,  « which  reached  v^^  yester-; 
day  before  I  left-  tiondon  (where  I  had  been  keeping  close),  ,of 
Basset's  having  been  arrested  at  Faversham,  and  committed  tp^ 
jail  on  suspicion  of  Web's  murder.  I  fled  on  the  instant, 
and  behold  I  am  he^re  in  my  extremity.*  The  guilty  man, 
covering  bis  faoe  with  his  hands,  sobbed  aloud  as  he  finished 
his  story,  aud  in  bis  agony  and  remorse  called  upon  his  more 
cool,  and,  apparently  even  more  hardened  companion,  for 
^o^msel  9nd  advice. 

fQive  me  comfort,  Oldcraft, »  he. said,  Kfor  I  feel  the  hand 
of  b^JKven  is  so  heavy  i^pon  me  that  I  cannot  live  under  the 
burthen  of  my  c^im^.  Death  seems  hgiveiring  at  my  f^eaji^t^ 
^ml  ye^  I:c9i;mot  die.  May,:  thei;^  is  the  sm^H.of  c|eath  q^PA 
m,  this  ^p4ftpnent  wb^e  ve  »it.  ,  Mf^in^Ail  is  w;  ff^'ft-  lii 


•I  Propketic  are  thj  words,  •»  said  OMcraft,  suddenlj  bring* 
ing  round  his  right  arm,  and  Bring  one  of  .GreTiIle's  own 
pistols  into  his  breast,  shattering  his  longs  to  pieces  with  the 
closeness  of  the  discharge.  « Prophetic  are  thy  words,  fool! 
for  'tis  thy  grave. » 

The  wretched  Tictim/  uttering  a  cry  of  agony  as  the  life- 
blood  flowed  out  in  one  gushing  tide,  fell  with  his  face  upon 
the  hearth  a  ghastly  corpse,  as  his  executioner,  starting  to 
his  feet,  dashed  his  pipe  to  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

•  *Twas  time,  indeed,  to  look  to  this  gear,*  he  said,  as  he 
pounced  upon  the  quivering  body,  and  turning  it  on  its  back 
proceeded   to  ransack  the  pockets  of  the  doublet  in  search  of 
his   papers,    which    he  hurriedly  thrust  into  the  fire  without 
examining.     «'Twas   time,    indeed,    to   stop    this    driveller's 
mouth,  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  should  have  been  involved  in  bis 
cursed    confessions   up   to   the   ears.     Former  transactions,  as 
well  as  more  recent  pastimes,  would  have  doubtless  cotne  out 
before  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  shrift.     What  ho!   there! 
Help!  murder!  help  ho!  Here,  Stephen!    Robin!   James  1    help 
here!*     He   continued   calling    aloud,    and    at  the  same  time 
drawing  Greville's  sword  from  the  scabbard,  and 'throwing  it 
beside    the  body.     After  which  he  stepped  to  the  door,    and 
threw  it  wide  open.     «He]p  here!  Arise,  I  say!  I  am  assailed 
in  my  own  house!  » 

« Behold!"  he  cried,  as  the  terrified  servants,  awakened  by 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  his  cries,  hiirried'faalf-naked 
from  their  beds. »  This  caitiff,  not  content  with  tryifig^  to  extort 
money  from  me  on  this  blessed  night,  suddenly  attacked  me 
sword  in  hand,  and  would  have  murdered  me  had  I  not 
luckily  possessed  myself  of  one  of  his  pistob,  and  shot  biro 
dead. 

A  deep  and  awful  silence,  only  interrupted  by  the  fitful 
gusts  of  the  winter's  wind,  reigned  in  Marstoke  House  for 
tiie  remainder  of  that  night.  The  serving-men  and' maids  who 
had  been  summoned  from  their  beds  by  Master  Oldcraft's 
cries,  and  the  report  of  the  pistol,  were  huddled*  together 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  building,  where,  over  the  fire  they  had 
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ooaxod  back  into  life>    they  discussed  in  fearful  whispers  the 
suspicions    and    surmises  to    which    this   strange   transaction 

gave  rise. 

]n  those,  days  of  rapier  and  dagger,  the  matter  of  a  man 
slain  in  a  country  mansion  was  not  of  such  rare  occurrence 
as  to  cause  any  very  great  confusion  or  dismay.  Yet  still,  a 
death  so  oddly  come  by  as  this  man's,  having  been  shot 
through  the  lungs  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  on  the  very 
li^rth,  too,  where  he  had  so  short  a  time  before  been  seen 
draining  the  cup  of  kindness  with  his  host,  did  not  altogether 
)^ass  current  without  its  comment. 

Meanwhile,  the  principal  actor  in  this  hideous  drama  paced 
up  and  down  the  ample  chamber,  to  which  be  had  retired 
after  having  given  orders  that  the  body  of  his  victim  should 
tie  left  exactly  as  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  servants  on 
bis  summoning  them  to  his  assistance. 

•  My  star, »  he  said,  as  he  communed  with  himself  upon 
the .  deed  be  had  just  perpetrated, — « my  star  is  yet  in  the 
iiscenda^t.  My  good  angel,  or  evil,  if  you  will — for  I  care 
9f>i  though  the  very  devil  himself  dispatched  this  miserable 
driveller  hitherward, — has  this  night  put  it  in  my  power,  by 
one  bold  stroke,  to  rid  myself  of  the  distrust  and  anxiety  I 
have  so  long  felt  on  his  account,  and  by  putting  a  seal  upon 
his  lips  for  ever,  to  rid  me,  also,  of  my  fears. » 

This  self-congratualation  of  Master  Oldcraft's  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  passing  rapidly 
beneath  his  chamber-window.  He  paused  in  his  soliloquy, 
and  instantly  extinguished  the  lamp  which  was  burning  upon 
the  table  beside  his  bed,  and  stepping  to  the  window,  cauti- 
ously drew  back  one  of  the  sliding-shutters,  and  gently  open- 
ing the  casement,  looked  forth. 

The  day  was  just  breaking,  and  be  beheld  a  small  party 
of  some  half-a-dozen  horsemen  turn  the  angle  of  the  building 
as  they  rode  into  the  fore-court.  He  was  only  just  in  lime 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  shining  hauberks  as  they  disap- 
peared round  one  of  the  flanking  towers  of  the  old  mansion 
in  their  way  to  the  principal  entrance. 

Mantoke  House  had  formerly   (in  the  early  part  of  Harry 
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the  Eighth's  reign)  been  a  religions  establidnnotit,  and  ia-^ 
habited  by  a  fraternity  of  €artneU(es.  It  was  at  the  present 
time  only  partially  inhabited,  as  Master  Oldcraft  and  hia  small 
estabUshment  occupied  but  a  'part  of  one  wing;  and  being 
much  discountenanced  add  disliked  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
place  had  a  deserted  and  melaiielioly  appearance  at  the  best 
bf  times.  On  that  side  of  the  buiUJidg-  whidb  was  occopied 
at  the  bottdm  of  the  garden  stood  a  large  wateMnilL,  and 
which  bad  in  other  tinles  pertained  to  the  monastery.  It  was 
at  presetit  in  the  occupation  of  one  JeM(en,  a  ipitier,  who  carri- 
ed on  his  business  there.  In  the  park  6r  fneadow-lsKid  beyond 
this  mill  were  numerous  fish-poods,  beautifully  shadowed  by 
crerfaanging  branches  of  the  enormous  trees,  and  intersected 
by  innumerable  narrow  divisions  or  walks,  made  for  the 
piirpose  of  netting  and  draining  these  stews^.  Indeed,  in  old 
times,  almost  every  abbey,  hall,  or  manor-house  had  its  stew 
•r  fish-pond  for  the  supply  of  the  establishment. 

A  something  slrucdt  upon  the  heart  of  the  guilty  man,  as 
the  horsemen  drew  up  and  commenced  a  clamorous  sunnaoiis 
for  adfnfttance,  that  the  arrival  of  the  parfy  had  reference  la 
Walter  €revil]e's  late  misdeeds,  and  that  he  hiitiself  was  not 
altogether  «ncared  for  and  uncalled  on.  He  felt  a  sinking  at 
the  heart  as  be  listened  to  the  sound  of  their  repeated  Mows 
upon  his  fore-*door,  which  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a 
palpitation  of  that  organ,  and  which,  although  he  was  a 
stranger  to  fear,  cotbpletely  (for  the  moment)  uiimmned  htin; 
atid  almost '^ fastened  hini  to  the  spot  he^  stood  ow.  Suddenly, 
he^evev^i,  recovering  hfe  energies,  he  darted  tothe  deor  of 
his  chamber,-  and  groping  his  way  along  the  corridor,  called 
to  his  servants  not  to  draw  bolt  or  bar  until  he  had  asceffain- 
ed  the  business  of  these  visitors.  The  order,  however,  came 
too  late,  as  the  door  had  been  the  more  readily  opened  from 
the  leader  of  the  party  demanding  admittance  in  the  Queen's 
name,  having  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  one  Nicholas 
Oldcraft,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Maretoke  of  Marstoke 
Hall. 

Master  Oldcraft,  who  had  likewise  heard  these  awful  words 
just  as  he  sprung  intd  the  hall,,  stayed^ no' further  circumstance, 
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but,  Hke  many  a  better  man,  turned ,  and  fled  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  Retracing  his  steps,  he  once  more  gained  hia 
chamber,  and,  after  gecnring  the  door,  hastily  drew  back  a 
sliding  pannel  in  the  wainscoting  immediately  behind  his  bed, 
and  which  admitted  him  into  the  garden  of  the  hall,  whence 
he  intended  to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  the  adjoining  mill, 
or  escape  by  the  fish-ponds  beyond  it. 

The  hunt,  howeyer,  was  fairly  up  sooner  than  he  imagined, 
and  he  found,  on  emerging  from  the  passage  into  the  garden, 
that  the  mill  was  in  possession  of  several  of  the  party  who 
had  gained  admittance  to  the  hall.  Still  the  mill  was  his  only 
-chance,  and  creeping  along  a  dark  and  overshadowed  walk 
beside  the  stream,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  it.  The  miller, 
who  stood  near  the  mill-door,  was  listening  with  open  mouth 
to  the  recital  of  one  of  the  men-at-arms  from  Warwick,  as 
he  gained  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  Oldcrafl,  seeing  nothing 
better  for  it,  quietly  stepped  across  the  wood-work,  and,  as 
the  mill  was  not  at  work,  concealed  himself  in  the  wheel. 

•  Strange  news,  indeed,*  quoth  the  burly  miller,  as  he 
moved  across  the  platform,  «and  strange  times  these  we  live 
in.  Well,  I  always  did  say  these  Oldcrafts  was  no  good,  con- 
stable. I  never  liked  the  man  in  my  life;  and  for  the  'oman 
— Well,  I  says  nothin' — it's  no  business  o'  mine,  and  so  I'll 
e'en  go  arter  what  is. » 

In  saying  this,  the  miller  stepped  up  and  turned  the  water 
on  his  mill;  the  next  moment  a  piercing  shriek  rung  out 
amidst  the  rush  of  waters  from  beneath  where  he  stood.  Thie 
nriller,  hastening  back  in  alarm,  turned  off  the  water,  and 
stopped  the  wheel.  It  was,  however,  too  late;  and  the  body 
of  the  wretched  Oldcraft,  severed  in  twain,  floated  out  Willi 
the  gushing  tide. 

However  strange  this  tale  may  appear,  it  is  mainly  derived 
from  actual  facts.  Such  a  murder,  so  contrived,  and  so  fol^ 
lowed^  did  actually  take  place  in  Queen  Elizabedi's  reign. 
Such  a  will,  with  the  living  murdierer  introduced  int6  the 
bed  with  the  dead  body  of  his  victim,  and  where  he  per- 
sonated the  testator,  whibt  the  housdiold  sat  around  without 
suspicion  of  the  fraud,  was  actually  made;   and  even  siich  a 
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circnmsUnoe  as  a  man  concealed  in  the  wfaed  of  a  nfll; 
cut  in  twain  on  the  waters  being  turned  6n,  is  no  coinage 
of  the  hrain. 

(bBRTLBT'S  ■ISCKLLAirr.) 


THE 


STUDENT   OF   LODVAIN. 


BY    EUZABITB    TOOATT. 


Like  flower-eeeib  by  tbe  wild  wind  fpraad^ 
So  radiant  tbonghu  are  atreVd, 

The  aoal  when  tbote  high  gifia  are  abed 
May  Ciiiit  ia  a^litnde.'— Ilaaw  Hsvai». 


The  day  was  closing  in  at  Utrecht,  and  the  inhabitants,  for  | 

the  most  part  poor  but  industrious  citizens,  congregated  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses  to  smoke  their  pipes,  or  convene 
together  on  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  a  set  of  more  phlegm 
naiic  countenances  and  contented  spirits  could  not  well  have 
met  together.  Before  an  abode,  the  neatness  of  which  could 
not  conceal  the  evident  poverty  of  its  inmates,  and  which  yon 
learned  by  a  rude  inscription  on  the  walls  belonged  to  a  b^q^e* 
builder,  .sat  a  boy  on  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree.  His  di:eas 
was  coarse  in  the  extreme,  ieaving  his  mQ/M;ular  limbs  fnllj 
exposed,  but  there  was  something  in  the  prppd  mptioi^  of  hin 
head  as  he  tbrevr  bade  the  tang)^  h^ir  from  his  brow,  and 
looked  afpimd  with  his   wild,    restless   eyes,   which  at  onca 
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dtttbig«iflhed  Jum  from  the  rest  'of  hia  couiptiikMis,  and 
ed  that  thoughts  incompatible  wUh  his  present  situation  were 
busilj  at  work  in. his  yonng  miml.  Occasibnallj  his  father, 
a  mde,  .nnlelfered  man,  hut  with  a  yeneration  for  learning 
which  has  made  his  name  respected  to  this  daj,  and  wh^ 
now  stood  leaning  against  the  doorpost,  with  his  white  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up  aboTe  the  elbow,  and  his  btawnjr  arms  cross- 
ed upon  his  breast,  would  take  the  pipe  from  his  lips;  and 
address  some  kindly  word  to  him,  which  was  replied  to  as 
though  the  mind  of  the  listener  had  wandered  far  awaj. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  boy  was  watching  the  blue  smoke* 
wreathes  as  they  rose  up  into  the  stiH  air  of  evening  and  dis* 
appeared ;  but  itt  is*  more  probable  .that  his  aspiring  thoughts 
followed  each  other  as  rapidly,  and  then'  became  likewise  lost 
in  indistinctness.  He  was  aroused  at  length  by  a  low  and 
gentle  vitice,  and  a  young  girl  with  hate  feet,  and  a  number 
of  small  l^rass  coins  coqcettishly  woven  in  her  long  braided 
hair,  stood  panting  for  breath  by  his  side.  She  was  an  or- 
j^an,  none  knew  eVen  from  what  country  she  came,  though 
the  starry  brightness  of  her  large  dark  eyes^  and  the  sweet 
accents  of  ^er  voice,  which  made  music  of  their  harsh  Ian* 
gaage  every  wme  she  spoke,  told  of  the  sunny  south.  She 
had  been  the  sole  survivor  of  a  vessel  which  foundered  at 
sea,  and  adopted  by  a  lone  old  man,  an  iron-worker  of  Guel- 
derland,  who  had  lately  come  to  settle  at  Utrecht,  and  who 
loved  her  as  if  she  had  been  bis  own  child. 

The  boy  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her  approach  ;  but  it 
was  a  dreamy  smile  which  brightened  as  it  met  hers,  as 
though  all  other  thoughts  melted  away  before  its  radiance; 
and  he  tried  to  draw  her  towards  him  that  she  might  share 
his  seat. 

■  No,  no,  >  said  the  girl,  playfully  eluding  his  grasp,  «I 
cannot  sit  still  here  all  this  splendid  evening. » 

« Where  would  yon  go  to,  Esmeralda  ?  * 

« Let  us  dance  in  the  sunset,  or  chase  each  other  along  by 
the  river ;  it  always  feels  so  fresh  by  the  water. » 

Adrian  sprang  up  with  a  joyous  bound,  and  the  old  barge- 
builder  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes,   as  he  watched  them 
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depart,  for  be  knew  ii  would  be  but  little  longer  tbal  lie 
should  have  hb  son  with  him. 

How  merrily  they  danced,  and  laughed,  and  romped  tint 
Bight,  until  even  the  light-footed  Esmeralda  grew  wearj,  and 
following  her  example  Adrian  sat  down  upon  the  groiind,  and 
wnused  himself  bj  playing  with  the   coins  in  her  long  hair. 

'«  Why  do  you  wear  these  ?  •  he  asked  at  length,  « I  nerer 
see  any  of  the  other  children  with  their  heads  dressed  after 
this  strange  fashion. » 

« Possibly  not ;  but  I  have  a  dreamy  recollection  that  they 
were  worn  thas  in  my  own  country :  and  I  never  hear  them 
tinkling  as  I  dance  without  thinking  of  home. » 

•  I  had  forgotten  that  you  are  not  one  erf  us,  ■  said  Adrian, 
looking  into  her  beautiful  face  with  a  mixture  of  boyish  re* 
verence  and  loye  ;  •  for  aught  any  one  knows  to  the  contrary, 
you  may  be  a  queen ! » 

«Ah,  if  I  was!»  eiclaimed  the  girl,  smiling  joyously. 
■  And  what  would  you  do  then,  my  Esmeralda  ? » 
«Buy  every  book  that  was  ever  written,  so  that  you  might 
read  all  day  long,  if  you  chose.  That  would  make  you  happy, 
would  it  not,  Adrian  ? »  • 

•  But  yourself,  dearest  ? » 

« Ah !  I  had  forgotten  myself.  1  would  have  masters  and 
study  to  be  wise,  in  order  that  yon  might  love  me,  and  ne- 
ver intrude  upon  you,  except  you  were  weary  or  sick,  or 
when  you  sent  for  me. » 

•  Silly  Esmeralda !  why  I  should  be  always  sending  for  you; 
even  as  it  is  1  love  you  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world. 

>  Except  books,  ■  interrupted  the  girl,  holding  up  her  finger 
with  a  merry  laugh,  'Come,  confess,  Adrian?* 

•  Well,  well,  except  books  then,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 
And  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure,  •  added  the  young  scholar,  dazz- 
led by  the  bewildering  brightness  of  the  dark  eyes  which 
sought  his  so  mirthfully,  whether  I  shall  admit  any  exception 
at  all.  But  it  grows  late  for  you  to  be  out,  had  we  not 
better  return  ? » 

The  girl  rose  up  that  instant,  and  went  bounding  on  before 
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him  Ifte  an  Mitetope,  ber  ifweet  langh  now  close  at  bis  ear, 
while  her  cheek  touched  his,  and  then  growing  fainter  in  the 
dtatance  as  he  strode  in  vain  to  ke^  np  with  her  fleet  steps, 
and  mingling  with  the  fairy^like  tinkUng  of  her  long  braided 
hair.  As  thej- approached  the  dwelling  of  her  protector  she 
assumed  a  more  demure  pace^  and  suffered  herself  to  be  over- 
taken. 

•  What  a  race  you  bare  led  me,  Esmeralda ! » 

Poor  Adrian !  you  do  look  tired  ;  •  and  she  parted  tbe  hair 
upon  his  flushed  brow  with  her  cool  fingers,  and  laughed 
miscbierously :  •  but  you  will  come  in  and  rest  ? » 

« Not  to-night,  dear.  • 

« Well,  1  shall  see  you  to-morrow. »  and  she  held  up  her 
sweet  face  for  the  accustomed  kiss,  which  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  swear  was  not  given  as  well  as  received; 
but  then  they  were  but  children. 

The  old  barge-builder  was  Anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of 
his  son,  and  that  night  they  sat  up  long,  talking  of  the  past, 
and  yet  more  earnestly  of  the  future,  which  their  sanguine 
hopes  made  bright.  The  following  day  it  was  known  all  over 
Utrecht  that  Adrian  would  never  settle  down  to  bis  father's 
'•  business,  but  was  about,  with  his  permission,  to  quit  his  na- 
tive -place  and  proceed  to  Lou  vain,  at  which  university  the 
old  man  had  been  long  and  secretly  trying  to  get  him  admit- 
ted gratuitously  among  the  students,  and  was  at  length  suc- 
cessful. Some  laughed  at  the  scheme,  as  such  people  are  apt 
to  do  at  wbat  passes  their  com'prehension  ;  others  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Adrian  to  have  followed  the  bo- 
nest  calling  of  his  forefathers,  while  a  few  read  on  the  high 
brow  and  flashing  eyes  of  the  young  scholar  something  of  the 
glory  which  he  went  forth  to  struggle  for  and  to  win  ;  but 
Esmeralda  only  wept. 

There  is  much  real  kindness  among  tbe  poor,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary  ;  and  when  it  became  gei^^ioUgL  known 
that  Adrian  was  going  away  to  be  a  great  man,  ^  they  simply 
but  prophetically  expressed  it,  many  a  trifling*  but  n^ost  ac- 
ceptable offering  aided  bis  father  in  the  arduous  task  of  his 
equipment,   which,    plain  and  frugal  WiS  it  was,  left  him  no- 
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thing  Irat  his  blesnng  to  bestow.  Bat  what  do  the  young, 
the  aspiring,  waiht  more?  Erery  obstacle  is  a  freshincentiTO 
to  exertion — a  fredi  tfiumph  when  oTeroome ;  and  they  are 
proud  with  their  own  hands  to  hew  out  a  road,  and  canra 
for  themseWes  an  everlasting  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  I 

Esmeralda  was  worthy  of  the  young  scholar  ;  ta  the  lasl 
she  spoke  not  of  herself,  of  her  loneliness  when  he  should 
have  gone  from  her,  but  rather  of  the  joy  it  would  be  to 
her  and  his  father  to  hear  of  his  success  ;  the  deep  self-sa- 
crificing love  of  the  woman,  mingled  with  the  passionate  fond- 
ness of  the  child,  and  made  her  careful  to  be  rather  the 
guiding  star  than  the  meteor  which  might  tempt  him  aside 
from  the  bright  destiny  he  had  chosen,  and  they  parted  at 
length  in  hope. 

The  university  of  Louvain  established  by  John  Ihike  of  Bnt- 
bant,  and  containing  among*  its  professors  some  of  the  moat 
leariied,  and  among  its  pupils  the  rising  geniuses  of  the  age, 
was  a  hallowed  bbject  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  student ;  and 
thft  deep  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  he  stood  for  the 
first  time  before  its  massive  walls,  often  made  him  smile  to 
think  on  in  later  days.  History  proceeds  to  inform  us  how 
for  a  few  successive  years  he  toiled  on  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  the  phrase  is  surely  incorrect ;  if  it  was  a 
toil ,  let  us  at  least  call  it  a  labour  of  love  ?  What  if  his 
cheek  paled,  and  his  form  withered  ;  if  his  flashing  eyes  grew 
dim,  and  ached  so  that  at  times  be  was  fain  to  close  them 
for  very  weariness,  had  he  not  got  his  wish  ?  Was  not  the 
burning  thirst  of  his  aspiring  spirit  slaking  itself  at  the  living 
waters  of  universal  knowledge  ?  Was  he  not  holding  daily 
and  hourly  commune  with  all  that  makes  the  past  great  and 
holy,  and  laying  up  for  himself  a  treasure  of  wisdom  which 
life  only  could  exhaust? 

The  more  aristocratic  but  less  talented  pupils  of  the  uni- 
versity had  long  envied  the  growing  fame  of  the  young  stu- 
dent, and  sought  eagerly  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  so  justly  held  by  the  professors  ;  but  for  some 
time  without  success,  poverty  and  an  intense  love  of  study 
compelling  Adrian  to  a  life  of  strict  frugality  and  privation. 
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At  lesgiht  bowerer,-  it  was  discovered  thatheimwiaUy  slofe 
awaj  frpm  Uie  university  aft.  sopvi  as  it  beeanle  dAsk,  and  fid 
npt  Telum  lOitil  lon^  past  midnight,  always  taking  one  divee^ 
tion,  and  deolining  on  various  pretences  the  company  of  as^ 
of  his  jEellow-studente. 

« Depend  upon  it  those  quiet  oftes  are  always  the  worsts* 
said  Jans  Durland.  « Who  knows  hut  what,  he  may  bcfong 
to  some  of  those,  midnight  hands  •of  whom  the  good  people  of 
Lou  vain  tell  such  fearful  tales.?* 

« Nay,  his  very  poverty  is  hia  surety  oft  that  score, »  replied 
his  com(>aniott^  lavgltingly.  •  ..< 

« Pshaw !  a  mere  hUnd  ;  what  thtn  can  account  for  his  re^ 
gajarly. absenting  himself:  at  soch  an  hoi|r?» 

nWhy,  grave  and  studious  as  Adrian  is,  he  n^  QOt  the 
ins^isible  to.t}^  witchery  of  ^ome  bcighl-eyed,  demoiselle,  and 
there  are  plenty  qach  at  Louvain*  Take  iny  word  for  iU 
lans,  that  wherever  (here  is  a  mjsilBtj  of  this  .sort,  a  wotnati 
is  alw^a  sujre  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  it* »  t 
.  flWell,  I  trust  it  may  he.no  worse.  Suppose  we  werejb 
follow  him  to-night,  ^aA:  ascertain  the  .truth  at  once,-*at  least 
it  would  be  something  to  taunt  Jiim  with.* 

« But  scarcely  honourable,  methinks, »  relied  his  comipiLnion, 
hesitatingly. 

•  Nay,  every  thing  is  fair  in  love  they  say 9  and  whynotiti 
hate?*  muttered  Jans  Durland,  gnashing  his  teeth  with. rage. 

■  Well,  be  it  so  then^  but  not  to-night ;  there  is  a  debate 
to, he  held  at  the  Town-ball,  which.. (  must  join;,  to-moi7ow 
I  ai|i  fat  your,  service  a.  and  in,  the  mean  time,  Jans,  you  may 
as  w^  I  accompany,  me.  A 

•  With  all  my  heart,*  replied  the  student,  carelessly  ;•  but 
I  shall  afterwards,  tak^  care  that  Adrian  does  not  again  es- 
cape me«  • 

The  debate  wsiB  most  eloquent,  although  the  subject  of  it 
matters  little, to  our  IMstory ;  60;We  shall  merely  state  that 
it  terminated  shortly  before  midnight.;  and  the  people  after 
lingering:  to.M^bange  gri^etings  or)  a  cordial  g!9pd-night;  sepa- 
rated to  their  .various. homes.  Th^  students  of  Louvain  cOUr 
tinned  to  talk  loud  and  eagerly   as  they  walked  four  abreast 
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through  the  silent  streets,  occasionaHj  breaking  off  in  the 
nidst  of  a  brilliant  argument  to  shout  and  yell  under  the  win« 
dows  of  some  unfortunate  citiseh  who  had  eontriTed  to  ren- 
der himself  obnoxious  to  them  ;  or  raise  a  rude  chorus  in 
honour  of  some  chosen  beauty  whose  dwelling  lay  in  their 
road  home,  until  they  reached  the  charch  of  St.  Peter,  one 
of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in  Belgium. 

It  was  a  bright  starlight  night,  and  the  streets  were  white 
and  hard  with  the  frozen  snow,  and  still  and  silent  as  the 
grave,  except  the  hollow  whistling  of  the  wind  as  it  moaned 
and  sang  through  the  porticoes  of  the  old  church.  The  stu- 
dents involuntarily  hushed  their  voices,  and  passed  onward 
with  a  more  subdued  step,  although  none  could  have  toM 
why  it  was  so. 

•  Stay!*  exclaimed  Jans  Durland,  hastily,  •either  my  eyes 
strangely  deceive  me,  or  there  is  a  human-figure  standing  mo- 
tionless beneath  yonder  lamp.     Nol  by  heaven  I  am  right!* 

« Let  us  go,  •  Whispered  one  of  his  companions,  shuddering 
wUh  fear ;  •  they  say  that  evil  spirits  are  abroad  at  this  hour.  > 

«Fool!«  exclaimed  the  reckless  student,  shaking  off  his 
feeble  grasp,  and  advancing  towards  the  object  of  his  curio- 
sity, followed  by  his  companions. 

A  lamp  burned  dimly  in  the  church-porch,  by  the  feeble 
light  of  which  a  tall  figure  might  be  observed  bending  eagerly 
over  a  book.  The  face  which  thus  partly  illuminated,  was 
pale,  but  earnest,  and  full  of  a  strange  beauty. 

«lt  is  Adrian  }.i  exclaimed  *  the  students,  with  one  voice, 
while  a  crimson  flush  passed  over  the  high  brow  of  him  they 
had  thus  suddenly  surprised  as  he  turned  proudly  towards 
them. 

•  The  mystery  is  at  length  solved,  •  said  he,  while  his  flash- 
ing eyes  sought  those  of  Jans  Durland.  •!  was  poor,  too 
poor  to  purchase  candles,  and  for  months  have  pursoed  my 
studies  here,  or  at  the  comers  of  streets,  wherever  there  was 
a  lamp  by  which  I  could  see  to  read.  • 

.  tiBut  the  cold,"  interrupted  one  of  his  companions ;  «how 
did  you  bear  that  ?    You  must  have  been  perished  ? » 
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Adritti  lavgked  'wUdlj  as,  he  laid,  his  boniing  kaad  t^o  that 
of  Jana,  wlio  had.  pressed  nearer  to  binx  ^bileli^  apeke. 

«2>«ea  jtbis  feel  iifce  €old?»  he  asked.  f}i^l  there  is  UiM 
^Uhin  nae  which  defies  i4,  as  well  as  all  your  sneers  ^iid 
vieekerjrN    But  none  dared  to  mock  him. 

The  penilent  Jans  Durland  clasped  that  seorching  head  iff 
beffh  of  his,  and  drew  him  gea%  on,  while  the  rest  foUowed 
wonderinglj.  From  that  hour  AdriM  and  he  studied  tor 
gether,  and  were  like  brethers;  while  a  small  wm  of  mo- 
ney, received  a  few  weeks  Afterwards  from  an  uaknowA  hand* 
rendered  him,  in  a  measure,  independent  lOf  his  generous 
friend. 

Derieg  aU  this  time  bis  ialereonrse  with  fcis  £|t)^  had 
been  fvery  sGght,  and  he  contented  himself  with  hearing  occ^*- 
aioMUf  that  he  and  Esmeralda  coatianed  well.  Tfae  kia4 
protector  of  the  latter,  the  iron-worker  of  Guelderiand  ahov^ 
mentioned,  was  Ihe  usual  means  of  communication,  his  busi- 
aeas  eooipeUing  him  to  come  to  Louyain  oad^  or  twice  in  the 
year,  on  which  occasions  he  always  brought  some  sweet  m^^ 
aage,  or  token  from  Esmeralda  to  the  student.  But  now,  as 
the  time  drew  near  for  this  periodical  visit,  Adrian  was  .ob^ 
eerved  to  grow  restless  and  melancholy,  and  he  talked  a  gceat 
dea3  to  Jans  of  going  b»  Utrecht  in  the  spring,  as  if  .trying  te 
persuade  himself  of  the  felly  of  some  foreboding  feeling  of 
evil  which  pressed  heavily  on  his  heart.  . 

At  length  the  old  man  made  his  usual  appearaace  before 
!the  gates  of  the  university,  to  ask  for  Adrian,  (he  son  <^f  the 
barge-builder  of  Utrecht.  The  student  flung  down  his  book, 
and  went  out  eagerly  to  meet  him  ;  but  one  glance  at  the 
pale  and  agitated  countenance  of  the  iron*worker  was  sufficient 
4o  confirm  his  worst  fears. 

» Esmeralda  is  dead!*  said  he,  with  great  csjlmness. 

«You  have  heard  of  it  then?" 

•  Yes,  I  knew  it ! — but  how— -when  did  it  come  io  pass  ? 
Tell  me  all !  n 

« Well,  one.  day  die  poor  ohiM  left  home  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one,  and  it  grew  late  before  she  returned.  It 
was  a  wild  tempestuous  night,  and  as  1  took  oiF  her  wet  cloak, 
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and  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  long  hair,  I  saw  that  the 
ornaments  with  which,  in  remembrance  of  her  unknown  home, 
she  so  delighted  to  deck  it,  were  gone.  At  lenglh,  in  answer 
to  mj  repeated  inquiries,  she  confessed  that  she  had  sold  the 
coins  to  a  Dutch  trader.  God  knows  what  she  could  hare 
wanted  with  money  ! » 

«Did  she  tell  you  how  much  she  got  for  them? >  aAed 
Adrian,  eagerly,  and  with  white  lips. 

The  iron-worker  named  a  sum  which  at  once  confirmed  all 
the  wild  doubts  of  the  young  student. 

•  Go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

« Well,  from  that  hour  she  sickened  and  withered  away; — 
cheerful  and  hopeful  to  the  last,  she  never  seemed  to  think 
that  she  should  die;  but  when  the  blow  fell,  at  length  bowed 
her  gentle  spirit  meekly  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  murmured 
not  at  its  decrees. » 

« But  she  spoke  of  me,  father,  did  she  not  ? » 

«  Continually  f  your  name  was  the  last  upon  her  trembling 
lips,  which  grew  cold  in  blessing  thee ! » 

The  old  man  wept  bitterly,  but  Adrian  could  not  shed  a 
tear. 

•  You  think,  then, »  said  the  student,  after  a  pause  of  deep 
emotion,  «that  she  caught  her  death  oik  that  tempestuous  night 
when  she  went  to  sell  her  little  treasure  to  the  Dutch  trader?  • 

•  I  am  sure  of  it ;  you  may  remember  she  was  always  a  deli- 
cate flower. » 

Adrian  said  no  more,  but  from  that  hour  a  change  came 
over  his  whole  Jife. 

The  remainder  of  this  eventful  history  may  be  gathered 
from  the  annals  of  his  native  land.  How  by  hia  own  gigan- 
tic talents  he  raised  himself  lo  the  high  post  of  Vice-Chancel- 
lor in  that  university  which  he  had  originally  entered  a  friend- 
less and  obscure  wanderer  ;  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, as  preceptor  to  his  grandson,,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Charles  V.;  presented  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  with  the  bishop- 
ric of  Tortosa;  and  after  his  death,  elected  co-regent  with 
Cardinal  Ximenes  ;  finally,  in  1522,  on  the  decease  of  Leo  X. 
ascending  the  papal  throne. 
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We  are  told  that  in  after-life  he  beeame  singularly  rigid 
and  austere  in  his  habits,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
struggles  and  privations  of  earl j  years  ; .  was  much  given  to 
solitary  musings,  'and  seldom  seen  to  smile.  Who  shall  say 
how  often  that  mighty  spirit,  in  the  very  triumph  of  its  self- 
created  greatness,  looked  lingeringly  to  his  humble  home  at 
Utrecht — danced  once  again  in  his  dreams  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  or  listened  to  the  silvery  accents  of  a  voice  which 
never  ceased  to  haunt  him. 

The  only  extravagance  which  we  hear  of  Pope  Adrian's  in* 
dulging  himsdf  in,  was  a  passionate  love  of  old  coins,  which 
he  spared  no  expense  in  collecting,  although  his  successor 
seems  to  have  attached  little  value  to  them.  Some  brass  ones 
in  particular,  of  simple  appearance,  and  wanting  even  the 
eharm  of  antiquity,  were  said  to  have  been  discovered  upon 
his  person  when  he  died,  and  on  being  submitted  to  antiqua«> 
rian  research,  found  to  be  of  very  modern  date. 

In  the  life  of  Adrian  YI.  we  have  a  brilliant  example  of 
the  triumphs  that  can  be  effected  by  the  irresistible  might  of 
man's  own  mind  and  intellect  in  despite  of  the  accidents  of 
birth  and  fortune ;  and  a  beautiful  and  touching  illustration 
of  the  vainness  of  all  this  to  make  us  happy.  The  son  of 
the  barge-builder  of  Utrecht  laughed  and  danced  by  the  rivet. 
The  poor  Student  of  Louvain,  as  he  studied  at  the  corners  of 
streets,  or  in  the  church-porch  at  midnight,  was  contented  and 
even  joyo^is ;  but  Pope  Adrian  never  smiled  I  Wordsworth 
has  condensed  every  thing  we  would  saj  on  this  subject  into 
two  simple  and  exquisite  lines,  to  which  it  would  be  super* 
flttotts  to  add  a  single  word  : 

Oh !  Ws  the  lieart  that  magnifies  this  life, 
Makiog  a  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own ! 

The  house  where  he  lived  at  Utrecht  is  still  shown  to  the 
traveller  under  the  name  of  the  Pope's  House,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  common  inn. 

(nBW  MOIVTHLY  MAGAZINK.) 
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ll  is  a  refreshing  task  to  record  an  incident  so  opposite  in 
character  to  those  which  too  frequently  stain  the  annak  of 
1798,  and  the  succeeding  spring;  but,  as  it  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  high  feeling  in  an  Irish  peiasant,  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  occasional  trait  of  character  among  a  people 
who  are  not  supposed  to  be  over-indnlgent  to  their  enemies, 
however   kindlj  they  may  be  disposed  towards  their  friends. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  a  spring  morning,  in  1799,  a  fine 
athletic  young  man,  equipped  in  the  usual  frieze  garb  of  an 
Irish  peasant,  aroused  himself  from  his  lair,  in  a  furie  brake, 
on  a  hill-side,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and,  as  he  sprang 
on  his  feet,  he  hastily  brushed  away  with  his  homy  palms 
the  thorns  and  seeds  which  clung  to  his  soiled  dress  ;  while, 
at  the  ftttme  time,  he  looked  around  him  with  anxious  search- 
ing eyes.  But,  as  no  living  thing  met  his  gaze,  be  seiied 
hold  of  his  never-failing  .coadjutor ; — a  good,  stout,  we11*sea- 
Sdned  black-thorn  shillelagh, — and  began  to  wend  his  way 
towards  the  town  of  Newtownbarry.  His  trusty  « boxing- 
sticks  he  ever  and  anon  clenched  in  his  iron  fist,  while  he 
gave  it  a  rapid  flourish  round  his  head,  as  if  impatient  of 
seeking  for  a  fit  subject  to  exercise  its  toughness  on. 

« If  I  bad  that  black  hearted  Orange  villain,  Colonel  0 — 
here  in  my  grip,  may  be  1  wouldn't  give  him  his  tay  in  a 
mug,  he  exclaimed  ,  as  he  made  the  black-thorn  whistle 
round  his  head  with  the  velocity  of  an  Australian's  boomme- 
rang.  'Och,  bathershin  maybe  I  wouldn't!  >» — and  then  an- 
other flourish  of  th^  black-thorn.  The  cheering  influence  of 
the  opening   day,    so   animating    to    all  the    living   creation, 
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Imparted  an  alastkitj  to  liia  step,  which  ever  and  anon 
broke  a  «one,  two,  three,  and  cut  the  buckle  •  caper.  Then 
he  would  chant  a  snatch  of  one  of  the  mirthful  melodies  of 
hia  country;  hot,  as  he  janmeyed  on,  a  painful  (bought  would, 
in  q>ite  of  this  buoyancy  of  spirita,  obtrude  itself,  and 
check  the  exuberant  levity  which  a  moment  before  eiercised 
its  influence  over  his  stout  frame.  The  blood  would  rush 
to  his  cheeks,  and  as  suddenly  forsake  tbem,  as  he  alternately 
turned  his  thoughts  from  scenes  of  blood  and  strife  to  the 
softer— the  better  feelings  of  his  nature.  His  wife! — his 
children! — where  were  Ibey?  Wandering  beggars  on  the 
world's  wide  waste!  His  home!  alas!  he  had  none.  The 
recollection  of  domestic  scenes  filled  his  heart,  till  the  tear* 
drops  became  too  big  for  the  distended  eyelids  to  contain  them. 
The  uncertainty  of  his  children's  fate,  and  of  the  destiny 
which  awaited  tbem  and  him,  added  anguish  to  his  already 
excited  feelings. 

When  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  gained  the  summit  of  a 
rising  ground,  where  be  stopped,  .and*  brushed  away  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  then,  casting  a  mournful  glance  on  the 
spot  where  his  dwelling  had  once  stood,  his  brain  reeled  at 
the  sight  of  the  heap  of  blackened  rubbish,  which  told  too 
plainly  the  fate  of  his  little  property,— the  destruction  of 
his  all. 

Darby  Kelly  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  dar- 
ing insurgents  during  the  brief  and  sanguinary  strife  of 
98.  He  bad  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance,  and  consequently 
the  vengeance  of  the  magistracy,  who  had  offered  a  reward 
for  his  apprehension.  In  those  times,  for  one  who  had  of- 
fended as  Kelly  had  done,  to  be  taken  was  to  be  condemned. 
He  was  now  traversing  this  bye-road  near  Newtownbarry,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  his  wife  and  children,  or  at  least  of 
learning  something  of  their  fate,;  and  since  the  rude  unnatural 
din  of  arms  and  civil  strife  had  ceased,  and  no  longer  incited 
brother  to  rise  in  mortal  combat  against  brother,  he  was  not 
without  hopes  that  his  errors  and  offences  would  be  pardoned 
and  forgotten^ 

These  were  the  objects  which  had  caused  him  to  return  to 
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the  vicinitj  of  his  former  habitaiioii«  bat  the  sight  of  the 
charred  and  sootj  ruins  had  given  another  turn  to  his  reso- 
lution. His  mind,  which  since  the  clash  of  arms  had  ceased, 
had  become  calm,  was  now  again  lashed  into  fury  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  wrongs ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart 
he  cried  aloud:  >the  villains,  the  unfeeling '  villains ,  (o 
burn  mjr  house,  (o  destroy  the  shelter  its  roof  afforded  to  an 
unoffending  woman  and  her  helpless  children;  to  burn  the 
corn  which  was  given  by  a  bountiful  Providence  for  their 
support !  The  devil  who  did  this  shall  feel  the  strength  of 
my  revenge. 

He  then  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  meditating  what  course 
to  pursue:  bis  mind  soon  became  concentrated  on  one  object, 
that  of  inflicting  injury  on  his  oppressors,  and  he  determined 
to  be  revenged  on  Colonel  O — ,  as  the  author  of  all  his  mis* 
fortunes.  In  this  state  of  feeling,  his  breast  swelling  with 
emotion,  his  brain  excited  to  madness,  he  proceeded  on  his 
journey ;  when  suddenly  turning  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  road, 
he  was  startled  at  beholding  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  a 
military  officer  lying  in  the  ditch  at  the  roadside,  while  a 
horse  fully  caparisoned,  with  its  bridle  and  saddle  on,  from 
which  the  officer  had  evidently  been  throwa,  was  quietly 
grazing  at  his  side,  and  also  beside  him  sat  a  small  spaniel, 
who  looked  wistfully  in  his  master's  face. 

Kelly  stooped  down  to  assist  the  fallen  officer,  gazed  for 
an  instant  on  the  swollen  and  empurpled  face  which  was 
turned  towards  him. -^  Started  back  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought — his  brow  suddenly  became*  crimsoned  with  rage— 
hi;  eyes  flashed  Gre — his  teeth  bjecaroe  clenched  with  a  con- 
vulsive effort, — and  bis  whole  frame  quivered  with  excite- 
ment: his  stick  was  poised  in  his  clenched  hand— *he  glanced 
around  with  marks  of  caution,  as  if  to  be  assured  that  no 
eye  was  there  to  witness  the  deed  he  was  about  to  commit. 
« Revenge  is  now  within  my  reach,*  he  cried,  and  a  cold 
convulsive  bitter  laugU  shook  his  frame.  He  advanced  with 
raised  arm,  as  if  about  to  crush  the  object  of  his  deadly 
hatred.  He  stopped — he  paused,  as  if  again  to  revel  in  the 
thought  of  realizing  his  meditated  vengeance.     There  lay  his 
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enemy  prostrate   anl   helpless   beneath   him-*->no  eye  to  bear 
witness  against  him.     It  was  Colonel  O — ,  his  deadliest — and 
most   unrelenting    persecutor-— who  had  burned  his  little  pro- 
perty— who   had    hunted   him  as  the  beagle  tracks  Ihe  hare, 
thirsting  for  his  blood — whose  enmity  had  unceasingly  pursu- 
ed   him  till    he   wandered  an  outcast  and    a    beggar   in   his 
natiTe  land.     The  blood  rushed  through  bis  veins  like  liquid 
fire-<-he  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  as  if  to  give  impetus  to 
the    blow    he    was  about  to  inflict ,    and  again  to  dwell    on 
the    delightful    thought    of  gratifying  his  revenge.    .He  again 
paused  for  a  moment — in  that  moment  a  mental  combat  was 
waging   within,    compassion   was  contending  with  revenge  in 
his   bosom    for    the    mastery.     One  thought  of  his  wife   and 
helpless  children  turned  the  scale, — his  better  nature  prevailed, 
-«^his    thirst   for   the  life   of  his  enemy  past, — by  a  yiolent 
.effort    he    cast   away  his  slick  far  from  him, — he  could  not 
crush    a    man    so   ulterly  incapable  of  defending  himself,  so 
completely  at  his  mercy.     The  cloud  which  had  gathered  on 
his   brow  passed  away,    as  he  ejaculated  with  deep  emotion, 
•  I   caoBot   act  a  coward's  part.     I  cannot  harm  the    gentle- 
man.    I  cannot  take  advantage  of  a  defenceless  man,  though 
that   man,    has   been    the    destroyer    of   my    house  and  pro- 
perty. » 

Here  was  the  true  working  of  the  Samaritan  precept. 
When  you  are  about  to  commit  a  doubtful  act,  pause;  when 
you  are  certain  the  act  is  a  virtuous  one,  give  it  not  a 
second  thought.  Accordingly  Kelly  raised  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  from  the  ground,  placed  him  gently  against  the  bank 
for  support, — ran  to  an  adjacent  brook,  used  his  hat  as  a 
bucket,  returned  and  washed  and  sprinkled  the  Colonel's 
face  with  water,  and  chafed  his  temples  till  animation  returned. 
By  these  means  the  Colonel  was  presently  sufficiently  restored 
for  Kelly  to  carry  and  place  him  on  his  horse.  Kelly  then, 
with  a  magnanimity  above  common  minds,  supported  him 
whom  he  considered  as  his  bitterest  enemy,  and  conducted 
him  in  perfect  safety  .  to  his  home.  The  rest  is  soon  told. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  a  violent  partisan  magistrate,  had  dined 
the   preceding   evening  in  Newtownbarry,  with  several  other 
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mililaiy  offioerft,  and,  according  to  the  fadiioa  of  the  ik 
•  and  the  ciustom  of  war  in  like  cases, »  had  indalged  to  exoen 
in  the  bacchanalian  fesliviliea  o£  the  evening.  In  attempting 
to  return  hone  in  the  extrene  darkness  b(  the  night,  his 
centre  of  gravity  being  « nowhere*  he  had  fallen  headlong 
iirto  the  ditch  Ti^here  Kellj  fortunalelj  discovered  him  in  his 
last  extremiljr.  It  vouid  be  unjust  not  to  add  tbat  Colonel 
O — ^  on  bis  recovery,  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  Kelly, 
represented  his  noble  conduct  to  Government,  obtained  his 
pardon,  rebiiilt  his  cabin,  and  ever  after  behaved  with  great 
Jkindness  to  his  preserver. 

This  anecdole  is  quite  illustrative  of  the  chequered  feelings 
of  Irish  p^sants,  who  are  one  moment  softened  by  eompas- 
sioB^or  incited  by  generosity  of  sentiment^  while  at  the  next 
the  most  sanguinary  deeds  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  cravings  for  the  « wild  jnstice  of  revenge. » 

They  are,  in  fact,  a  people  whose  virtues  are  as  a  pre- 
cious jewel  in  the  mine;  their  vices  as  the  rubbish  whidi 
surrounds  and  obscures  its  lustre. 

(uiHTSn  SKXVICI  MAGAnNX.) 


OLD  AGE  AND  THE  GREEN  TREE. 


BY   W.   1.  C.  SHAND    A.  M. 


«  I  4111  ve«r J  «od  nowrnfuU  tmtk  irli«re  m  the .  iitad  of  a  friend; 

c  Whan  tJbe  ttorau  of  4hc  fouI  orerUJie  iif  I       r 
«  The  Desires!....  and  vital  is  thsre  here  to  desire  withoot  toil? 

«  Bat  tiie  Years— 4be  best  Years  ell— forsake  as. 

LiaMORTorp. 

r 

Green  leaves  !  how  glad  je  seem— 
Oh!  many  an  hour  of  vanished  joj  ye  bring! 
Li£e*s  tranquil  morning— Hope*5  unclouded  spring- 
When  boyhood's  silver  dream 
Rose  o'er  our  path,  like  a  propitious  light, 
To  make  the  earth  more  fair— the  dcies  more  bright. 

How  oft  beneath  your  shade, 
In  other  days,  when  heart  and  lip  vwe  young 
Our  TOtces  in  the  brooding  noontide  rung 

Through  dell  and  winding  glade; 
And  kindred  accents  to  our  songs  replied. 
And,  like  an  Angel,  Truth  was  by  our  aide. 

But  NOW  no  more  we  seek 
The  shelter  of  these  over-arching  boughs: 
No  more  with  wilding  blooms  we  wreathe  our  browj— 

Hot  tears  are  on  each  cheek— 
And  sighs  on  lips  unused  to  mourn  before. 
And  grief  where  smiles  were  ever  heretofore. 

Youth  and  its  visions  pass— 
A  swift  procession  with  its  bannered  shew, 
And  yearning  music  on  the  wind— and  Lo! 

Gold  dews  are  on  the  grass— 
And  faltering  sobs  and  trembling  feet  are  heard 
Upon  the  pathway  where  that  pageant  stirred. 
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M J  dreams  nre  all  gone  by ! 
Gone  .as  the  cloud  that  mingles  with  the  skies- 
Gone  as  a  vision  from  re-opened  ejes— 
Gone  as  a  broken  cry 
In  shoreless  ocean  lost,  when  midnight  foam 
Snrges  above  the  sailor's  dream  of  Home.  ' 

And  therefore,  on  roj  soul. 
Green  leaves!  no  more  a  balmj  light  ye  shed— 
Away!  to  decorate  the  dancer's  head. 

And  crown  the  mantling  bowl, 
When  Manhood  kneels  in  Passion's  early  trance. 
And  Beauty  consecrates  the  frail  RouMBce! 

Be  ye  where  Revel  waits 
Amid  the  circling  throng  in  stately  halls, 
'When  music  swells  aloi^  the  pictured  walls -^ 

And  minions  at  the  gates 
Flash  the  fierce  torchlight  in  the  wanderer's  face. 
Who  comes  too  near  the  bower  of  Pleasure*s  race  ? 

X    Be  mine,  sere  Autumn  leaves! 
More  fitting  emblem  of  my  day's  decline^- 
Of  Hope*s  decay— Passions  exhausted  mine— 

(The  tale  that  sorrow  weaves)— 
Be  mine  to  leacli  my  heart  maft's  Solemn  doom—. 
Be  mine  to  strew  the  winter  of  my  tofttb! 

8l.  Priersbnrg. 
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ELECTROMAGNETIC   RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVE. 
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A  trial  of  this  very,  ipgenioitt  maciiaiii,  cotislraoled  by  Mr. 
SavidsdB^  was  made  on  Thatiday.  on  Iha  Edinborgh  and 
Ghsgow  Railway,  is  presanea  of  a  UttiUbet.  of  gimtleiiienv 
hMuiy  of  whom  were  emineiii  for  their  scientific  knowledge. 
The  construction  of  the  carriage  is  the  first  attempt. wl|ioh  has 
teen^nade  in  this  country  to  apply  the  powersi  of  etectro^nlag*- 
Mtisnk  to  railway  traflic,  and  from  (he  success  which  attended 
this  trial  sanguine  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  the  period 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  either  supersede,  in  many  cases^ 
the  employment  of  steam,  or  lend  a  powerful  aid  to  this 
mighty  instrument  in  ail  the  operatioas  for  which  it  is  at  pre* 
sent  employed.  The  carpciage  was  impelled  along  the  railway 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  trayelled  at  the  rate  of  upwards 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  which  might. be  increseed  by 
giving  greater  power  to  the  batteries,  and  enlarging  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wheels  4  We  undeialand  that  the  carriage  w« 
huilt'at  the  expense  of  the  Railway  Company,  and  we  oacinot 
but  congratulate  them  in  having .  the  diseemroent  to  employ 
Mr.  Davidson,  a  gentleman  of  m^tch  peactjcal  knowledge  and 
talent,  by  whose  genius  great  disooveries  have  been,  made  in 
electro^magnetiam,  by  whom  the  carriage  was  projected,  and 
by  whose  uawoaieled  exertiokis  the  practicability  of  the  scheme 
is  almost  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  dimensions  of  the  carriage  are  16  feet  long  by  7  feet 
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wide,  and  is  propelled  bj  eight  powerful  eleclro-magnete. 
The  carriage  is  supported  by  four  wheels  of  3  feet  diameter. 
On  each  of  the  two  axles  there  is  a  wooden  cylinder,  on 
which  are  fastened  three  bars  of  iron  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and' exteAdihg  from  end  to  end.  of" the 'cylinder. 
On  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  resting  on  the  carriage, 
there  are  two  powerfal  electro-magnets.  When  the  first  bar 
on  the  cylinder  has  passed  the  faces  of  two  of  these  magnets, 
they  immediately  pull  the  second  bar  until  it  comes  opposite 
them.  The  current  is  then  cut  off  from  these  two  magnets, 
and  is  let  on  to  the  other  two.  Again  they  pull  the  third 
bar  until  it  comes  opposite,  and  so  on — the  current  of  gaWa* 
nism  being  always  cut  off  from  the  one  pair  of  magnets  when 
it  is  let  on  to  the  other. 

The  teanner  in  wkich  the  current  is  cut  off  a^diet  on  is 
nmply  liktis  i'-^-At  each  end  of  the  axtes  there  is  a  small  woeA- 
.en  .oylinder^  one^half  of  which  is  covered  by  a  hoopof  eop^ 
pet ;  the  other  is  divided  alternately  with  copper  and  weed 
^three  parts  of  wood  and  three  of  copper.)  One  end  of  die 
€oil  of ■  wire  which  surrounds  the  four  electro^milagnets,  pwsstfc 
hu  me  of  these  cylinders,  on  the  part  which  is*  diviiied  with 
copper  and  wood  ;  the  other  end  of  the  coil  presses  en  the 
other  cylinder  in  the  «ame  manner.  One  end  of  the  wires 
or  conductors  which  comes  from  the  battery,  presses  constantly 
on  the  undivided  part  of  the  copper  on  each  etlinder.  When 
one  of  the  iron  bars  on  the  wooden  cylinder  has  parsed  the 
faces  of  twp  magnets,  the  current  of  galvanism  is  let  on  to 
the  other  two  magnets,  by  one  end  of  the  coil  which  sur- 
PDtftfds  the  magnets,  passing  from  the  wood  to  the  copper, 
end  thereby  fbrming  a  connexion  with  the  battery.  This  wire 
continues  to  press  on  the  copper  until  the  iitHi  bar  has  come 
oppoaite  the  faces  of  the  two  magnets,  wMcb  were  thor  eharged 
with  galvanism.  On  ks  coming  into  that  position,  the  current 
16  oat  off  from  these  two  magnets,  by  the  wire  or  r6d  of 
copper  passing  from  the  copper  to  the  tp^oed,  end  thereby 
breaking  the  connexion  with  the  battery.  Bntw^n  the  wire 
or  rod  of  copper  leaves  the  copper  on  the  one  cylinder,  it 
leaves  the  wood,    and  passes  to  the  copper -on  the  other  cy- 
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Under  al  the  otber  end  of  the  axle,  and  in  so  doing  connects 
the  other  two  magnets  with  the  battery,  and  they  pull  the 
next  iron  bar  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
carriage  there  are  other  four  magnets,  and  wooden  cylinder, 
with  iron  bars  arranged  in  the  same  huanner. 

The  battery  which  is  used  for  propelling  the  machine  is 
composed  of  iron  and  zinc  plates  immersed  in  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  the  iron  plates  being  fluted  so  as  to  expose  greater 
surface  in  the  same  space.  The  weight  propelled  was  about 
six  tons. 

(We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  value  of  the  electro-magnetic 
agency,  as  a  moving  power,  is  at  length  likely  to  have  a  fair 
trial.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Davidson  is  precisely  the  saiueasthat 
of  Captain  Taylor,  described' in  vol.  xxxii.  page  6&k';*butft 
will  no  doubt  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  traders,  tbaltlH^. 
Davidson  claims  to  have  adopted  that  plan  before  it  was  -pa- 
tented by  Chptain  TayW.— S6e  Mech,  Magi  vol.  33,  pp. 
53,  92.-^Eb.  M.  M.) 

(mechanic's  magazine .y 
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\fuFnN(9. — Some  may  have  imagined,  io  their  simplicity,  that 
Sherid^D  in  the  « Critic,  >  had  exhausted  all  the  varieties  of  this 
mttltiform  art,  bpt  experience^shows  that  we  had  formerly  much 
more  imaginativQ  puffers  thap  the  modem  dramatists.  Richard 
Brinsley  never  dreamed  of  a  paragraph  like  the  following 
extract  from  the  bookseller's  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed 
to  the  second  p^  of  Dr.  Echard's  Works,  published  in  1797- 
and  dedicated  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

•  And  now,  reader,  tell  me,  art  thou  so  void  of  all  eottt 
science,  reason;  and  thy  own  benefit,  as  not  to  carry  home 
this  book?  Read  but  five  pages  of  it,  spring  and  fall,  and  for 
that  year  thou  art  certainly  secured  from  all  fevers,  agues, 
coughs,  catarrhs,  &c.  Champ  three  or  four  lines  of  it  in  a 
morning,  it  scours  and  clarifies  the  teeth,  it  settles  and  con- 
firms the  jaws,  and  brings  a  brisk  and  florid  colour  into  the 
cheeks.  The  very  sight  of  the  book  does  so  scare  all  cramps, 
bone-aches,  running  gouts,  and  the  like,  that  they  won't  come 
within  a  stone's-cast  of  your  house. 

•  Hast  thou  a  wife  and  children,  and  are  they  dear  to 
thee?  Here's  a  book  for  that  dear  wife  and  for  those  dear 
children,  for  it  does  not  only  sing,  dance,  play  on  the  ]ute« 
and  speak  French,  ride  the  great  horse,  &c- 1  but  it  performs 
all  family  duties.  It  runs  for  a  midwife,  it  rocks  the  cradk, 
combs  the  child's  head,  sweeps  the  house,  milks  the  cows, 
turns  the  hogs  out  of  the  corn,  whets  knives,  lays  the  cloth, 
grinds  com.    beats  hemp,    winds  up  the  jack,    brews,  bakes. 


KUCSEUIIIIA.  Vro 

wmhe^i  ^Bd  fmjs  off  mrtantg  dbeir  wmga  eswtly  at  qiuiter- 
dar;  and  afi  (kiM  tt  daes*  at  the  aaaie  daj,  and  ia  iiMar>  Mil 
of  hniifk. » 

Ware  «ueh  air  abmifiBirioiia  wark  t»  be  published  in  thetid 
days  of  cooqMrehenshre*  eotnpendittmS)  it  might  do  b^.mtitled^ 
•  Bvery  Body's  erery-ihiteg  Book. » 

Paov.  ViGNOLEs'  LacTVRBs  oiv  Civil.  ENGiNBCRiNe, -rr  A.Diaa 
QjLT.-r-An  interesting  account  is  giyen  of  a'daj  of.  this  sort, 
in  North  America,  in  a  paper  road  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Meteorological  Society,  by  Major  Stack.  The  darkness  on  the 
'  da^y  refei red  to  did.  iiot  partake  of  the  nature  of  cloud  <x  smoke, 
but  was  a  closeness  ip  the  air,  which  appeared  to  tbiclfen, 
and  to  des<fi^nd  from  above,  till  the  bright  noonday  brilliancy 
was  i^opvertef^  into  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  It  came  on 
between  11  and  12  a.  m.;  extreme  darkness,  half-past  1 ;  at 
5  p.  m.  it  was  sufficiently  clear  for  persons  to  return  to  their 
occupations,  as  all  labour  was  necessarily  suspended,  and  the 
phenomenon  soon  disappeared. 

MBTtoaic  Svomi.-^Pr.  J.  MagiU:  ( of  Gooksfiown )  has  oovi- 
miiBioaled.aii  account  of- a  phep^meaon  that  Dccucrediiil  Hav* 
rowgate  on  the  5th  inst.,  from  which.it  appears  th^t  at  fiva 
o'clock,  p.m.,  during  a  heavy  squall,  accompanied  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightening,  from  the  south-east,  some  persons  at 
work  in  draining  the  common  in  High  Harrowgate,  heard  a 
hissing  sound  in  the  air,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  ob- 
served a  dark  object  falling  at  a  short  distance  from  them, 
which ,  on  examination ,  proved  to  be  a  large  aerolite ,  or 
meteoric  stone,  silhilar  to  thos^  wiiich  fdll  a  thw  years  since 
near  Cardiff.  On  examining  it  the  following  morning,  in 
company  with.Meteffs.  Vhoai|teoii,  1%  M'Caw^  and  J«-Montgo- 
mery,  they  found  it.  had  the  same  appearance  as  the  basalt 
of  the  Giant's  ^^amwKf*  ^^^  ^^^  extraordinary  difference, 
that  it  is  interspersed  with  small  particles  of  silver  or  flint, 
and  what  geologists  term  White  Greek  stone. '  The  men 
who  first  saw  it  state  that  •  it  was  warm  to  the  touch,  • 
but  the  Doctor  doubts  that  such  was  the  case«  It  weighs 
about  half  a  ton. 
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BukmNii  vr  Gu.vAiinv»  -^  The  foHowing  u  an  extract  flmn 
the  letter  of  a  Dunbar  conraspondent  <tf  .the  Edinburgh  Binn- 
ing Courant^  dated  September  19. — >Mr.  Lyon,  of  Glasgow, 
the  contractor  fdr  the  new'  harlxmr  here^  has.lately  introduced 
that  wonderful  agent,  the  galVmio  battery,  to  aid  him  in  his 
extensive  blasting  operations.  Seyeral  explosion^  of  consider- 
able magnitude  have  rjecently  taken  place.  The  largest  con- 
tained ;60  Ibs.of  powder,  distributed  in  five  bores  of  great 
depth.  The  bores  were  placed  so  as  mutually  to  assist  each 
other,  and  the  conducting  wires  so  arranged,  that  thie  whole 
five  were  fired  simultaneously  by  6ne  battery.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  by  this  method  the  effect  woulcf  be  much  greater 
than  exploding  the  shots  singly,  and  the  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  rock  thrown  down  showed  the  correctness  of  the 
anticipation.  In  another  iustance,'in  order  to  throw  down  a 
part  of  the  celebrated  Caslle  of  Dunbar,  three  bores  (15  feet 
in  depth)  were  run  obliquely  into  the  rock  below  the  found- 
ation. They  were  exploded  together;  and  lifted  from  its  bed, 
in  one  unbroken  and  compact  mass,  a  body  of  masonry 
weighing  not  less  than  ISO  tons.  These  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  a  young  engineer  in 
Mr.  Lyon's  employment.*    ' 
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Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  « Journal  de  St  Peienbcftri^  • 


TO  OUR  READERS. 


Having  now  arrived  at  the  last  number  of  our  first  year, 
we  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  our  trespassing  on  their  time 
in  order  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  original  project  of  this 
Review,  stating  how  far  this  project  has  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  what  ameliorations  we  hope  to  introduce  in  future :  we 
will,  at  the  same  time,  answer  some  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  us  by  persons,  not  only  capable  of  forming  a 
sound  judgment  on  a  literary  work,  but  also  warmly-  interested 
in  the  future  success,  of  this  publication;  leaving  those  of 
that  captious  and  crabbed  class  who  can  find  nothing  good, 
and  are  incapable  of  comprehending' the  difficulties  we  have 
to  surmount,  together  with  the  ignorant  and  unlettered,  to 
answer  themselves  as  they  best  may. 

As  we  announced  when  commencing  publication,  and  when  we 
solicited  the  patronage  of  the  public,  which  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  in  so  distinguished  a  manner,  the  principal 
object  of  the  St.  Petersburg  English  Review  was  to  be  a  se- 
lection of  the  best  and  most  popular  articles,  to  be  extracted 
from   the  periodical  publications  of  Great  Britain,    embracing 
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every  subject  likely  lo  interest  the  general  reader.  Imagine 
then  our  astonishment  and  disappointment,  when  -we  heard 
the  following  objections! — for  we  have  carefully  collected 
the  opinions  of  our  readers ,  and  have  endeavoured ,  as 
far  as  it  lay  in  our  power,  to  follow  that  of  the  majority. 
Imagine  then,  we  say,  one  class  who  allow  that  the  selection 
of  serious  articles  is  good  ;  that  we  have  cho&en  many  of  the 
best  and  most  generally  instructive  and  popular  from  the 
more  solid  publications,  and  that  they  were  nearly  the  only 
articles  they  should  have  read  in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  ; 
but  advising  us  totally  to  omit  all  lighter  matter — good  as 
they  acknowledged  our  selection  to  be — and  confine  ourselves 
solely  to  the  serious « 

Another  class  assured  us  that  their  only  object  in  reading 
was  amusement ;  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
choice  we  had  made,  but  that  they  find  all  these  serious 
articles  totally  superfluous  in  a  publication  of  this  sort,  and 
that,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  'advanced,  we  should  find  the 
pages  of  such  generally  uncut:  stories,  novels  and  jokes  being, 
in  their  estimation,  the  only  interesting  matter.  Some  of 
these  again  wish  only  to  laugh,  others  to  shed  tears,  and 
some  again — but  we  hope  in  small  number — that  we  should 
choose  only  those  disgusting  and  monstrous  horrors  which 
have  already  corrupted  their  taste,  and  rendered  sober  com- 
mon sense  itself  a  mere  common-place  and  every -day  sort  of 
affair;  who  consider  human  nature,  correctly  and  faithfully 
delineated,  as  too  cold  for  their  worn-out  and  vitiated  pa- 
lates, readers,  in  short,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live 
only  in  the  overheated  and  demoralizing  atmosphere  of  French 
novels. 

Some  again  advised  us  to  turn  our  attention  more  particularly 
to  the  East;  China  and  India  being,  with  them,  the  grand 
objects  of  interest.  And  the  arts  and  sciences;  why  do  they 
not  form  more  prominent  features  in  the  Review  ?  Is  not  Eng- 
land the  grand  source  of  ail  discoveries?  Again,  why  no  po- 
litics? Why  none  of  those  interesting  diatribes  on  religion,  in 
which    one   man  has  the  pleasure  of  damning  all  the  rest  of 
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his  fellow  men,  merely  because  thej  do  not  happen  to  be  of 
his  opinion?  Why  so  little  poetry? 

Gentle  reader^  are  not  all  these  objections  sufficiently  stun- 
ning to  make  us  quail  before  the  opinion  of  the  public;  and 
do  we  not  run  some  risk  of  meeting  with  the  fate  of  the  man 
and  his  ass,  who,  in  trying  to  please  every  body,  pleased 
nobody,  and  only  got  laughed  at  foyrhis  pains?  For  the  worst 
of  all  is,  that  the  majority  of  these  objections  are  in  some  measure 
well  founded,  every  one  having  an  equal  right  to  seek  matter  to 
his  taste.  One  remark  will  however  serve  to  excuse  many  of  these 
objections  on  the  part  of  our  subscribers.  In  England  there  are 
Reviews  or  Magazines  for  every  class  of  readers:  the  more 
serious  will  certainly  take  in  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh, 
with  perhaps  Blackwood;  those  wishing  for  information  on 
the  East  will  be  readers  of  the  Asiatic  Journal.  Military  and 
naVal  men  will  find  what  they  seek  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine:  the  scientific,  in  those  numerous  publications  de- 
voted exclusively  to  these  objects.  The  reader  who  seeks 
only  for  amusement  may  be  a  subscriber  to  one  or  more  of 
the  many  Magazines,  and,  what  is  slill  better,  will  find  matter 
peculiarly  adapted  to  his  taste,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  indiffe- 
rent, from  Bentley's  Miscellany  down  to  the  Metropolitan. 
Have  we  not  then  fulfilled  our  original  promise,  by  extracting 
from  all,  and  thus  making  our  journal  a  work  of  general 
interest  and  information? 

Again,  why  not  a  greater  number  of  original  articles?  To 
this  we  have  but  one  answer : — the  main  object  of  the  publica- 
tion was  selection^  and  we  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find,  in  a  foreign  country,  men  of  literary  talent  ^equal  to 
that  now  employed  in  the  English  periodicals,  to  which  all 
the  great  mass  of  intelligence  is  so  generally  directed.  Our 
pages  are  however  open  to  any  contributions  the  objector 
may  favour  us  with,  and  we  promise  to  publish  even  his 
own  lucubrations,  if  we  can  find  nothing  better  in  the  ma- 
terials already  in  our  hands. 

We  have  also  been  accused  of  publishing  articles,  which 
have  already  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  in 
the   original  Reviefr.     To    this,  we   plead    in  some  measure 
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gniltj,  for  the  arrangements  to*  receive  our  publications  earlj 
were  not  so  good  as  they  might  have  been:  but  experience 
will  be  our  friend  here,  and  we  hope  next  year  to  improve 
considerably  in  this  respect.  Our  readers  are  not  however 
perhaps  aware  of  the  delay  which  sometimes  occurs;  and 
we  will  give  as  an  example,  that  the  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  which  appeared  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  Oc- 
tober did  not  reach  us  till  the  28th  of  November;  and  we 
believe  we  had  the  first,  or  nearly  (he  first  copy  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.   ^ 

And  poor  Bamaby  Rudge,  which  we  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know,  nevertheless,  pleased  so  many.  How  many  times  did 
subscribers  din  into  our  unfortunate  ears,  that  they  had  read 
Barnaby  Rudge:  that  several  copies  (complete)  were  already 
in  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  they  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  one,  before  the  publication  of  the  last  nuitiber  in 
London :  for  our  readers  must  know  that  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  bookselling  trade  is  to  publish  by  numbers;  and  some 
short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  last  two  or  three,  when 
the  interest  is  at  its  highest  point,  to  print  the  whole  as  a 
complete  work,  thus  inducing  those  readers,  who  have  more  cash 
than  patience,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  to  see  ho'w  it  ends^ 
before  the  next  month  or  two,  which  the  honest  publisher 
had  allotted  for  its  termination.  Here  again  we  are  obliged 
to  plead  somewhat  guilty.  The  fact  is,  we  had  reduced  Bar- 
naby to  what  we  intended  should  fill  the  space  of  the 
lighter  part  of  four  numbers :  but  by  an  unfortunate  error  in 
the  addition  of  the  pages  of  the  original,  and  in  our  calcula- 
tion of  the  probable  quantity  yet  to  appear,  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  it  through  seven  numbers,  or  spoil  the  whole  story, 
and  thus  really  to  omit  much  valuable  matter  in  the  mean 
time. 

We  must  not  omit  another,  and  a  very  capital  objection  : 
«the  Review  is  too  dear.*  And  it  is  too  dear;  though  we  hope 
also  here  to  justify  ourselves,  and  prove  that  our  object  in 
fixing  the  price  was  not  solely  that  of  putting  a  certain  sum 
•into  our  pocket  annually.  When  we  were  arranging  the  terms 
of  subscription  fn  the  first  instance,  our  calculation  naturally 
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turned  on  the  namber  of  subscribers  we  were  likelj  to  bave, 
for  a  work  in  a  foreign  language,  publisbed  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. We  knew  tbat  in  tbe  first  years  it  could  not  be  very 
great,  and  were  at  the  same  time  perfectly  aware ,  that  there 
was  a  certain  number  of  persons  not  only  warmly  desiring 
the  publication,  but  able  to  pay  the  price  of  a  work  of  which 
but  few  copies  would  be  printed,  and  who  would  thus  sup- 
port us  in  every  case. — We  had  calculated  on  300  to  coyet 
our  expenses,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  number 
cMsiderably  increased  even  in  the  first  year.  Suppose  that 
instead  of  300,  we  had  1000 — a  number  which  we  do  not 
despaif  of  one  day  seeing — is  it  not  evident  that  we  could 
either  double  the  quantity  df  each  number,  or  sell  the  same 
work — and  it  would  be  our  interest  to  do  so — at  nearly  half 
the  present  price?  And  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  do  one 
or  the  other,  in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  subscribers  will 
allow  our  doing  so. 

We  have  placed  all  these  objections,  thus  fully,  with  our 
answers,  before  our  readers,  for  several  reasons.  First,  that 
they  may  be  aware  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  learn  their 
opinions  and  tastes  generally^  which  we  of  course  felt  it  our 
duty  to  follow  and  satisfy  as  nearly  as  we  could  ;  and  we 
may  add  that  we  know  we  have  already  done  so  with  consi- 
derable success.  Out*  first  numbers  did  not  please  ;  but  we 
have  heard,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  that  for  some  months 
past  the  general  opinion  has  been  most  decidedly  favourable 
to  our  selection.  Secondly,  that  feelifig  the  difficulty  of  our 
task,  they  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  we  have  executed 
it  well  or  ill  :  and  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to  do 
so,  we  will  explain  what^  has  been  our  usual  method  of  edit- 
ing the  Review. 

We  have  each  read  carefully  all  the  periodicals  to  which 
we  thought  it  necessary  to  subscribe,  marking  such  articles 
as  we  considered  good,  and  likely  to  be  of  general  interest. 
From  these  articles,  thus  selected  and  approved  separately  by 
both,  we  formed  our  different  numbers,  choosing  such  serious 
subjects  as  we  found  t«  contain  most  information,  and  which 
we  hoped  would  please  the  majority  of  our  readejrs,  varying 
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them  as  intich  as  possible  ;  and  adding,  as  lighter  matter,  the 
best  story  in  each  Magazine.  As  many  are  not  perhaps  aware 
what  these  publications  are,  ^we  should  state  that  their  gene* 
ral  plan  is  to  devote  a  certain  space  of  each  number  to  a  por- 
tion of  a  novel,  or  perhaps  of  two,  which  run  on  sometimes  for 
a  year  or  more ;  that  these  noi^els  are  generally  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  rarely  meeting  with  a  republication ;  then  comes  a  good 
story,  and  the  rest  is  commonly  trash.  The  novel  of  course  ^e 
could  not  venture  on,  because  it  might  begin  well,  fall  off  after- 
wards, and  end  by  being  good-for-nothing,  which  is  but  too 
often  the  case  ;  and  one  being  thus  adopted  we  might  lose 
a  year  or  perhaps  more  before  we  could  get  out  of  our 
diflBculty.  With  fiarnaby  Rudge  the  case  was  different : 
we  were  already  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  numbers,  and 
with  Dickens  we  could  not  risk  much;  in  him  there  must  al* 
ways  be  a  considerable  portion  of  first-rate  talent  and  inter- 
est. From  the  scientific  works  our  extracts  could  not  natu- 
rally be  very  extensive,  as  our  object  was  to  publish  only 
such  as  were  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader  ;  leaving 
those  who  seek  for  special  information  to  find  it  in  the  spe- 
cial publication  itself. 

Still  a  few  words  on  what  we  have  actually  published, 
and  we  will  no  longer  run  the  risk  of  tiring  the  patience  of 
our  readers.  We  should  not  have  done  so,  in  fact,  at  all,  but 
that  we  consider  it  best  to  enter  candidly  and  openly  on  our 
objects  and  intentions.  Let  us  then  see  what  we  have  really 
done  in  this  our  first  year  ;  confess  we  have  been  deficient 
where  we  feel  we  really  are  so  ;  and  determine  to  remedy  the 
errors  by  the  experience  we  have  already  acquired. 

Our  intention  has  always  been  to  devote  about  half  of  our 
pages  to  serious  or  instructive  matter,  and  the  ol^her  half  to 
mere  amusement.  On  casting  the  eye  over  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents for  the  whole  year,  which  we  have  classiBed  for  more 
convenient  reference,  it  will  be  found  that  this  object  has 
been  pretty  correctly  effected. 

In  the  former  part,  under  the  head  of  History,  Biography, 
Statistics  &c.,  we  find  two  valuable  articles  on  Spain,  one  on 
« the  Gypseys,  *    and  the  other  on  « the  Jews »  inhabiting  that 
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country  :  they  are  both  from  Blackwood.  On  English  histo- 
ry, we  have  one  article,  « England  in  ISCi'l,  by  Yon  Raumer, » 
already  so  well  known  by  his  former  yaluable  work  on  the 
same  subject:  extracted  from  the  Athenseum.  Another,  •Pic- 
torial history  of  England, »  from  the  Edinburgh  Review;  good 
of  course.  From  the  Quarterly,  an  article  on  « Mme.  D'Arb- 
lay's  Diary  and  Letters,  >•  a  severe  and  well-merited  critique  : 
together  with  •  The  unpublished  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland, »  showing  that  great  man 
under  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  There  also  are  .two 
very  valuable  articles,  « Colliers  and  the  Collieries,  ■•  from  the 
Quarterly;  « Mendicity,  its  causes  and  statistics »  from  the 
Edinburgh  ;  both  of  which  we  conceived  to  be  of  the  highest 
general  interest  in  the  then  state  of  England.  There  is  also 
a  review,  from  the  Athenaeum,  of  •  Memoirs  of  Popular  Delu- 
sions, •  a  work  of  great  merit ;  together  with  « Illustrations  of 
two  Roman  Sepulchres,  ■  and  the  « Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Aff- 
ghanistan. »  We  have  also  given  in  the  present  number  an 
article  from  the  last  Edinburgh,  «0n  the  government  of  In- 
dia, its  constitution  and  departments, »  which  is  doubtless  a 
subject  of  the  highest  interest  at  this  moment;  and,  from  the 
United  Service  Journal,  «  A  biography  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Por- 
ter n  whose  lamented  death  here,  a  few  months  ago,  was  a  cause 
of  deep  grief  to  all  who  knew  him. 

On  Medicine  we  have  also  extracted  two  articles  of  general 
interest,  one  on  the  so-called  «•  Cold  Water  Cure  ;•  the  other 
on  « Animal  Magnetism;*  both  calculated  to  put  the  public  on 
thehr  guard  against  two  principal  species  of  quackery.  They 
are  from  two  of  the  best  medical  journals.  Two  cases  of 
Law  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  particular  notice  :  •  Who  is  the 
Murderer?*  from  Blackwood,  exemplifying  a  very  remarkable 
case  depending  on  the  great  and  difficult  question  of  circum- 
stantial evidence :  and  an  admirable  article  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  on  the  •  Trial  of  Madame  Lafarge,  •»  showing 
what  would  probably  have  been  the  process  and  her  sentence 
had  she   been  tried  by  an  English  Jury. 

In  Voyages  and  Travels  we  have  had  to  introduce  three 
new  works  on  China  :  five  articles  on  America,  one  of  which, 
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ii Incidents  of  travel  in  Central  America,  by  Stephens,*  re- 
viewed by  the  Quarterly,  contains  much  new  and  valuable 
information  on  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  and 
Dickens's  new  work  on  America.  That  indefatigable  wriier 
Mrs.  Tfollope  has  also  furnished  us  with  her  «  Italy  ;  ■  whilst 
the  prince  of  travellers,  Basil  Hall,  has  given  us  his  -Patch- 
work,!* reviewed  by  the  Quarterly.  We  have  extracted  from 
Blackwood  an  article  on  « AiTghanistan  and  India,*  a. subject 
of  such  general  interest ;  and  an  <■  Excursion  to  Port  Arthur,  • 
one  of  our  convict  settlements;  containing  some  details  on  our 
system  of  transportation,  little  known  here.  There  are  also 
travels  in  Asia,  Africa  ^. 

Our  readers  will  find  several  Miscellaneous  Articles  of  ge- 
neral interest.  "The  Women  of  Italy*  l^ave  been  placed  in* 
a  totally  new  light  in  an  article  extracted  from  the  Foreign 
Quarterly.  We  have  also  introduced  « British  Field  Sports* 
from  the  Edinburgh,  a  subject  probably  little  known  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  though  of  such  almost  uaiversal  im- 
portance in  England.  The  Mechanic's  Magazine  has  furnished 
us  with  an  excellent  article  on  « London  Fires  in  18&-1,  >  which 
we  conceive  must  interest  almost  every  one  at  this  unfortu- 
nate epoch  of  conflagrations.  •  The  Natural  in  Art,  *  from  Black- 
wood, we  are  aware  would  be  attractive  to  [only  a  certain  class 
of  our  readers;  but  we  should  think  that  Murchison's  geolo- 
gical visit  to  Russia,  and  his  treatise  on  the  Black  Earth,  run- 
ning through  a  large  part  of  the  Empire,  would  be  of  general 
value. 

In  articles  on  English  Literature  we  confess  that  we  have 
been  greatly  remiss ;  our  original  intention  was  to  have  treated 
this  subject  much  more  fully.  This  is  a  defect  which  we 
hope  to  correct  in  the  next  year. 

Poetry  of  course  could  not  occupy  any  considerable 
space  in  our  very  limited  number  of  pages :  we  have  never- 
theless introduced  an  original  poet  of  great  talent,  and  one  little 
known  here,  Ingoldsby,  selecting  from  his  pieces  in  Bentley  s 
Miscellany.  We  have  been  able  to  show  the  comic  Hood 
in  ^  new  light ,  in  his  beautiful  verses  « The  Elm  Tree.  • 
We  have  also   to  return  our   grateful  thanks  to   Mr.    Shand 
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for    his  poetical  contributions  ;    and   to  Mr.    Htnam  for    his 
translation  from  Miatleff. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  any  length  upon 
the  lighter  part  of  our  selection,  novels,  tales,  ^c.  We  can 
on! J  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  chosen,  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment ,  those  which  appeared  most  worthy  of  being 
printed,  always  selecting  from  the  most  popular  of  our  Maga* 
zines,  the  variety  of  which  may  be  remarked  by  a  glance  at 
our  generar  Table  of  Contents.  They  contain  many  amusing 
and  instructive  pictures,  moral,  domestic,  serious,  comic  and 
satirical;  extending  to  Italy,  China,  Spain,  India,  &c.,  though 
principally  and  naturally  embracing  generally  English  subjects. 
In  this  part  we  may.  fearlessly  challenge  a  comparison  with 
any  Magazine,  having  had  the  choice  of  the  best  from  each. 
Barnaby  Rudge  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  we  must  not 
forget  Morier,  who  has  furnished  us  with  some  good  pieces; 
nor  the  extracts  from  Bulwer  and  Cooper.  As  we  already 
see  announced  a  new  novel  from  Dickens,  and  another  from 
Bulwer,  we  hope  to  gratify  our  subscribers  with  early  extracts 
from  both. 

We  would  beg  our  readers  themselves  to  glance  over  the 
list  of  articles  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  also  the  General 
Miscellanea^  both  being  classes  too  numerous  to  enter  upon 
here,  and  we  trust  they  will  then  acknowledge  that  we  have  there 
given  a  considerable  mass  of  curious  and  instructive  matter.  We 
hope  too  that  the  list  of  English  Patents,  during  nearly  the 
whole  year,  will  have  offered,  to  some  at  least,  a  certain 
portion  of  interest,  as  it  serves  to  show  the  extraordinary 
activity  of  some  very  considerable  branches  of  'English  com- 
merce and  manufacture. 

Having  thus  explained^  at  some  length,  the  general  objections 
which  have  reached  our  ears,  and  answered  them,  we  hope 
satisfactorily  ;  and  having  also  spoken  candidly  and  fairly 
of  the  result  of  our  labours,  we  shall  now  take  our  leave, 
earnestly  requesting  those  who  are  friendly  to  our  under- 
taking, and  satisfied  with  our  endeavours,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  our  Review  in  every  possible  way, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  carry  on  a  work  which  we  are  very 
VOL.  IV.  63 
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sure  will  continue  to  merit  their  patronage.  We  have  em« 
ployed  no  clap-trap  to  induce  our  readers  to  do  this  — •  no 
long  interesting  story,  left  half  finished,  and  to  be  continued 
next  year  —  in  order  to  lead  them  to  a  second  subscription. 
We  can  only  say  that  we  have  done  our  best,  though,  with 
the  experience  we^have  now  acquired,  we  hope  to  do  better  - 
and  we  again  renew  our  pledge  either  to  diminish  the  amoant 
of  subscription,  or  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the  Review,  as 
soon  as  we  shall  find  ourselves  justified  in  doing  so,  by  a 
sufficient  increase  of  subscribers. 

S.    WiaBAHD. 

T.  B.  Shaw. 


AN  ADVENTURE 


DURING  THE  GKEEK  REVOLUTION 


Twenty  years  ago  I  was  studying  at  a  German  University. 
Greek  insurrection  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
time,  and  many  of  the  professors,  as  well  as  the  students, 
were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  regeneration  of  Greece, 
for  so  the  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  was  then 
always  called.  I  conversed  much  with  the  Germans  who  had 
returned  from  Greece  ;  they  had  invariably  lost  every  spark  of 
enthusiasm,  and  uttered  dire  lamentations  over  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Greek  race  ;  this  ingratitude  they  owned  was  more 
deeply  insulting  in  a  country  which  afforded  such  execrable 
commons  and  bad  lodgings  as  the  classic  Hellas.  Their  con- 
versation ended  by  producing  in  me  a  conviction  that  their 
accounts  were  coloured  with  a  sombre  hue,  in  consequence 
of  their  absurd  expectations  of  becoming  heroes  in  six  months, 
or  rich  men  in  six  weeks,  having  been  disappointed.  A  Ger- 
man who  goes  abroad  to  make  his  fortune  is  always  far  more 
impatient  and  insatiable  than  any  other  adventurer.  1  have 
all  my  life  sought  after  truth  in  the  fantastic  mirror  of  his- 
tory. The  fancy  struck  me,  that  the  Greek  revolution  would 
afford  any  one,  who  could  venture  to  live  in  the  tumult,  an 
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interesting  view  both  of  history  as  it  reallj  is,  and  of  history 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian's  mind. 
Awake  to  the  folly  of  the  German  heroes  who  returned  with 
empty  stomachs,  but  blind  to  my  own,  I  resolved  to  terminate 
my  university  studies  in  «the  tented  field.* 

In  order  to  arrive  on  the  scene  of  action  only  half  a  grif- 
Jin,  I  determined  to  acquire  some  little  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  the  people  I  was  about  to  visit.  There 
was  one  Greek  studying  at  the  university  ;  he  was  older  than 
I  was,  and  went  little  into  society,  for  he  was  silent,  and  his 
manners  were  repulsive.  I  became  acquainted  with  bim,  com- 
inunicated  my  project  of  visiting  Greece,  and  engaged  him  to 
give  me  lessons.  In  a  few  months  I  thought  myself  qualified 
to  venture  into  the  land  of  heroes.  On  the  morning  before 
my  departure  from  the  university,  this  Greek,  whom  I  shall 
call  Alecco,  informed  me  that  circumstances  required  him  to 
visit  Leghorn  without  loss  of  time,  and  that  I  should  meet 
him  at  Rome. 

Next  day  saw  me  on  the  road,  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  (some  of  them  were  choice  spirits,  whose  names  are 
now  not  unknown  to  fame).  1  could  say  much  of  my  visit 
to  Munich  ;  not  then  a  city  so  renowned  as  it  is  to-day.  King 
Ludwig  had  not  covered  it  with  gilding  and  glory — nor  had 
Lord  Palmerston  enriched  its  liberals  with  the  peculation  af- 
forded by  loans  to  Greece.  Palmerston  himself  was  still  a 
Tory,  and  his  beloved  Arraansperg  was  the  half-starved  led- 
captain  of  the  Prince-royal,  not  the  envied  illustration  of 
Whig  benevolence  ;  or,  as  Maurer  calls  him,  Palmerslon's  na- 
bob. At  Venice  I  met  two  Greek  princes,  (Caradja  and  Can- 
tacuzene  were  their  names,)  quarrelling  bitterly  concerning  their 
respective  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  which 
was  to  arise  out  of  the  Greek  revolution.  I  left  them  as  they 
had  almost  resolved  to  sign  a  partition  treaty:  somebody  ad- 
vised .  them  to  settle  their  qujirrel  in  Greece  by  aiding  the 
people,  but  both  the  princes  agreed  that  Prince  Soutzos  would 
then  overreach  them  both,  for  nobody  can  succeed,  quoth 
the  princes,  who  comes  on  the  field  too  early  in  a  revolu- 
tion.    I  have  since  heard  that  these  princes,  Caradja,  Soutz09, 
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and  Cantacuzene,  all  came  too  late,  and  did  too  little,  to  be- 
corae  great  men  in  the  land. 

At  Rome  I  met  Alecco.  His  appearanoe  was  changed  for 
the  better  ;  and  he  proposed  accompanying  me  to  Greece.  We 
took  the  road  bj  Naples,  Bari,  and  Otranto,  where  we  em- 
barked for  Corfu.  The  short  sea-voyage  converted  Alecco 
from  a  gentlemanly  Italian  into  a  shabby-looking  Frank  Greek. 
The  terror  of  Ring  Tom  was  great,  and  Alecco  disappeared. 
Before  my  departure,  he  returned  to  tell  me  that  the  Greek 
for  whom  he  had  a  letter  of  credit  was  utterly  ruined  by  the 
revolution  ;  but  he  had  not  absconded,  like  a  Gorfiote  count 
who  had  been  made  treasurer  of  a  charitable  institution,  with 
its  chest  full  of  dollars.  Alecco  proposed  to  continue  the 
voyage  as  my  servant.  The  story  appeared  very  probable^ 
for  I  then  knew  nothing  of  Gorfiote  counts  or  Gorfiote  patriot- 
ism— and  we  proceeded  together.  Many  of  my  readers  have 
travelled  in  barbarous  lands :  some  have  served  in  the  ranks 
of  a  revolutionary  army  ;  both  know,  that  in  such  circum- 
stances there  is  little  which  distinguishes  the  manner  of  living 
of  the  master  from  that  of  the  servant.  Alecco  lived  as  I  did, 
and  was  just  as  much  my  companion  as  he  had  been  before  his 
misfortune.  We  never  appeared  to  have  any  very  decided 
relish  for  one  another's  wit,  but  we  never  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  or  a  dispute — perhaps  as  we  had  no  sympathy,  we 
never  agreed  in  anything,  and  consequently  were  what  people 
call  "the  best  friends  possible. » 

We  arrived  at  Argos  some  time  before  Nauplia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  A  young  Englishman,  named  Ab- 
ney,  attended  by  his  physician,  had  arrived  a  few  days  before 
me^  and  armed  a  body  of  fifty  men.  I  found  him  encamped 
in  one  of  the  most  dangerous  positions  of  the  blockading  ar- 
my; he  had  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Niketas,  and 
occupied  the  road  between  Aghionoros  and  Chilimodhi.  The 
Turks,  from  Gorinth,  constantly  made  attempts  to  force  this 
pass,  in  order  to  convey  provisions  to  Nauplia  ;  and  the  Turks 
of  the  garrison  of  Nauplia,  pressed  by  famine,  repeatedly 
broke  through  the  Greek  lines,  and  escaped  to  Corinth.  It 
was  suspected  that  these  attempts  were  rendered  successful  by 
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bribery — many  Greeks  were  said  to  be  walling  to  receive  the 
money  of  their  enemies  and  abandon  their  posts — but  sospi- 
cion  never  pointed  out  the.  agents  of  this  ineason.  Niketas, 
Andreas,  Londo,  and  several  of  the  Greek  chiefs,  frequently 
urged  Abney  not  to  remain  in  the  position  he  had  occupied; 
and  when  he  persisted  in  retaining  it,  they  sent  him  a  few 
chosen  soldiers  to  slrength^t  his  little  band. 

I  remained  in  the  camp,  but  hardly  as  a  soldier,   rather  as 

«One  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunned  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 
But  roiogled  not;  and  'mid  the  din,  tbe  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit. » 

» 

Alecco  remained  with  me,  but  I  employed  a  soldier  named 
Demetri  as  my  personal  attendant ;  no  gayer,  braver,  or  more 
active  man  ever  breathed.  Demetri  and  I  grew  attached, 
and  he  was  always  by  my  side  ;  even  at  night  he  rolled  him- 
self up  in  his  capote  and  slept  at  my  feet.  Alecco  and  De- 
metri disliked  one  another,  which  was  perfectly  natural,  but 
neither  ever  made  a  complaint  to  me  of  the  other. 

It  happened  that  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Abney  one  mor- 
ning, as  his  physician  returned  from  Zanie  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  a  Grecian  autumn; 
we  walked,  and  talked,  and  rode,  and  shot,  until  fatigue 
compelled  us  to  remain  quiet ;  and  then  we  enjoyed  our  sup- 
per of  barley-cakes  and  salt  Moreote  cheese,  with  as  much 
gaiety  as  if  we  had  feasted  on  every  delicacy.  Rarely  is  it 
the  lot  of  any  one  to  spend  such  a  day,  and  fate  never  per- 
mits a  repetition.  I  hoped  that  it  was  possible,  for  I  felt  a 
strange  interest  in  tbe  gallant  young  man,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, I  knew  little  more  than  the  name.  Before  lying  down 
to  sleep  in  our  capotes,  we  took  a  few  turns  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  autumnal  air  had  a  feeling  of  northern  coolness,  that 
made  our  minds  naturally  recur  to  England.  After  a  long 
silence,  Abney  abruptly  addressed  me — •  You  propose  going  to 
Smyrna  as  soon  as  we  get  possession  of  Nauplia.  I.  have  a 
favour  to  ask.     I  have  a  portrait  of  singular  value  with  me, 
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which  I  iridi  to  send  to  England,  for  I  fear  it  may  get  into 
danger  hj  remaining  with  me  ;  allow  me  to  gi?e  it  to  yon, 
with  the  address  of  my  bankers  in  London,  to  whom  youmnst 
send  it  in  a  packet,  sealed  and  delivered  to  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Sons  of  Smyrna. »  I  promised  to  execute  the  commission,  and 
received  the  portrait.  Abney  promised  to  recount  a  very  sin- 
gular and  interesting  history,  relating  to  the  connection  of  the 
portrait  with  himself.  The  miniature  was  that  of  a  most  love- 
ly girl  9  richly  set  in  diamonds  of  great  value ;  but  the 
story  oonld  not  have  related  to  anything  Abney  could  have 
personally  known  ;  for  nearly  a  century  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  portrait  had  been  taken. 

We  soon  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  sound 
asleep.  It  must  have  been  about  two  hours  after  midnight, 
when  we  were  roused  by  a  sudden  storm.  The  lightning 
and  hail  were  terrific,  and  we  were  hardly  on  our  feet  before 
a  cry  was  raised  that  the  Turks  were  in  the  camp.  A  severe 
skirmish  took  place  in  the  dark  ;  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  enemy  retreated,  carrying  off  their  own  dead, 
and  taking  our  horses  and  baggage,  with  all  Abney's  money, 
which  had  arrived  from  Zante.  Assistance  had  arrived  quickly; 
Niketas  himself  among  the  first,  and  my  faithful  Demetri,  who 
had  come  to  see  why  I  had  not  returned  to  my  usual  quar- 
ters, though  they  were  several  miles  distant.  When  the  fires 
were  lighted,  it  appeared  that  both  Abney  and  myself  were  se- 
verely wounded  i  and  we  were  laid  on  a  rude  bed  of  carpets  to- 
gether. His  wound  prevented  him  from  speaking,  but  he  put 
his  hand  to  my  breast  to  ascertain  if  the  portrait  was  safe, 
pressed  my  hand,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  Ilis  grave 
is  in  a  little  chapel  at  Aghionoros. 

My  own  wound  compelled  me  to  retire  to  ^  the  village  of 
Aghios  Georgios.  I  brooded  much  over  the  singular  circum- 
stances of  Abney's  death,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  my  health 
would  permit  me  to  travel,  to  carry  the  portrait  over  to 
Smyrna  to  fulfil  my  commission,  even  should  I  return  imme- 
diately after  to  Greece.  Demetri  always  affirmed  that  the  as- 
sailants by  whom  I  had  been  wounded  were  robbers,  not 
Turks,  and  many  circumstances  led  me  to  adopt  the  same  opi« 
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nion.  The  myslerj  kepi  my  mind  fixed  on  the  evenCs^f  that 
sad  night.  Abney's  physician  was  soon  after  attacked  by  fe- 
ver,  and  escaped  with  some  difficulty  to  Zante. 

During  my  illness,;  Alecco  displayed  great  attention  to  my 
wants  ;  he  brought  me  the  best  foreign  doctors  who  visited 
the  camp,  "and  kept  me  well-informed  on  the  politics  and  in- 
trigues of  the  day.  He  had  gradually  become  a  person  of 
some  political  importance;  but,  though  he  was  certainly  no 
coward,  he  kept  aloof  from  military  action.  1  had  not  seen 
him  for  several  days,  when  he  came  to  me  in  a  great  hurry 
the  morning  after  the  Greeks  entered  Nauplia.  The  Greek 
government,  at  his  intercession,  had  destined  me  a  house  in 
Nauplia,  and  he  urged  me  to  take  possession  immediately,  or 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  soldiery  from  occupying 
it.  My  horses  had  been  stolen  when  I  was  wounded,  and  1 
was  very  indifferent  about  the  token  of  national  gratitude  of- 
fered to  me.  Alecco,  however,  had  horses  ready,  and  I  set 
off.  In  the  evening  1  found  myself  established  in  a  very  di- 
lapidated and  dirty,  but  not  inelegant  Turkish  house.  The 
gates  of  the  fortress  were  closed  before  Demetri  could  enter 
with  my  baggage  ;  Alecco  had  disappeared  to  pass  the  night 
with  a  conclave  of  politicians,  and  I  was  alone  in  my  palace 
with  a  couple  of  muleteers.  I  paced  the  musijir  oda^  with 
its  gilded  but  tarnished  roof,  and  looked  out  of  my  windows 
on  the  port,  with  something  of  the  feelings  with  which  An- 
drea Doria  must  have  walked  the  streets  of  Genoa  before 

■  The  ocean  waves  his  wealth  reflected;! 
and  I  smiled  as  I  mumbled,  not  without  vanity, 

«It  is  a  nation's  gift  to  her  deliverer,  n 

It  was  late  ere  I  went  to  sleep,  but,  as  usual,  before  I  clos- 
ed my  eyes,  I  ascertained  that  Abney's  miniature  was  safe. 
Demetri  awoke  me  in  the  morning  by  entering  with  the  ba^^age, 
and  I  perceived  that  the  portrait  had  been-  stolen  during  the 
night :  the  two  ribbands  which  bound  it  round  my  neck  and 
across  my  breast  had  both  been  cut.  I  communicated  my 
loss  to  Demetri ;  we  sent  to  the  police ,    examined  the  mule- 
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teers ;  I  summoned  Aiecco,  and  he  had  every  telali  and  jew- 
eller examined.  Large  rewards  were  promised  if  the  minia- 
ture should  be  found,  and  it  became  the  subject  of  genial 
conversation.  The  search  was  carried  on  with  unrelaxed  ac- 
tivity, and  Demetri,  seeing  that  it  was  the  sole  object  of  my 
thoughts,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  enquiry.  His  saga- 
city, cunning,  and  activity,  astonished  me  ;  and  he  more  than 
once  undertook  little  excursions  to  find  out  some  of  the  sol- 
diers who  had  served  with  Abney.  We  discovered  more  than 
one  robber,  but  not  the  one  we  sought. 

Alecco,  in  the  meantime,  had  grown  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, though  he  continued  to  wear  a  black  German  student- 
looking  coat,  covered  with  brown  braid  and  an  infinity  of 
browner  buttons.  He  sometimes  invited  me  to  his  quarters 
to  meet  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  revolution,  and 
though  I  had  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  my  old  companion* 
I  often  accepted  his  invitation.  I  attributed  ray  own  dislike 
to  the  aristocratic  insolence,  which  feels  a  repugnance  at  din- 
ing with  a  man  of  education  who  has  been  a  servant. 

It  happened  one  day  that  while  Demetri  was  absent  at 
Hydra  in  pursuit  of  a  man  whom  Alecco  pretended  had  heard 
something  about  the  portrait,  Alecco  invited  me  to  sup  at  his 
house.  I  intended  taking  a  bath  before  supper,  and  Alecco 
urged  me  to  try  a  small  and  elegant  bath  in  a  splendid  Tur- 
kish house,  in  preference  to  the  large  one  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting.  When  I  visited  the  bath,  I  found  only 
one  person,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  Polish  Philhellene  lately 
arrived  at  Nauplia.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Turkish  bath  are 
generally  known.  The  bath-keeper  found  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  me  by  the  throat — the  feeling  of  strangulation  was  in- 
stantaneous, but  I  saw  a' woman  enter  with  a  dagger  in  her 
hand  and  a  large  towel.  After  an  interval,  I  found  myself 
stretched  on  a  cold  marble  floor,  and  felt  the  blood  trickle 
from  my  side ;  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  they  fell  on  the  dagger 
I  had  seen  in  the  woman's  hand  lying  on  the  floor,  and  I 
heard  two  persons  moving  beside  me.  In  an  instant  I  sprang 
up — seized  the  dagger,  and  darted  forward  through  an  open 
.  door.  I  found  my  way  to  the  street  door,  which  was  locked, 
vot.  IV.  .63 
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but  I  saw  the  key  hanging  beside  it;  as  I  was  reaching  it 
down,  the  man  and  woman  both  arrived  armed  with  Turkish 
sabres — weapons  utterly  useless  in  such  untutored  hands,  so 
that  1  easily  defended  myself  with  my  dagger  until  I  had 
opened  the  door  and  gained  the  street. 

The  first  person  1  met,  as  I  rushed  naked  and  bleeding  into 
the  public  street,  was  George  Mauromichalis,  who  after  filling 
the  office  of  president  of  Greece,  was  executed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  for  the  assassination  of  Count  Capodistrias,  his 
successor.  I  seized  him  by  the  arm,  told  him  my  name, 
(for  I  perceived  that  a  naked  man  was  not  easily  recognized 
by  his  acquaintances),  and  begged  him  to  secure  the  bath-* 
keeper,  who  had  attempted  to  murder  me.  He  had  always 
a  kind  and  gallant  heart.  On  this  occasion  he.  immediately 
shouted  to  the  soldiers  in  sight  to  follow,  and  rushed  info 
the  bath.  As  I  turned  to  follow  him,  I  saw  the  face  of 
Alecco  in  the  gathering  crowd ;  the  expression  it  wore  struck 
me  even  at  that  moment  as  very  singular, 

The  bath  was  long  searched  in  vain  for  the  culprits.  I 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  attempt  to  strangle  me  was 
made,  and  traces  of  blood  were  visible  on  the  lately-washed 
floor.  When  the  search  became  tiresome,  many  of  the  spec- 
tators expressed  doubts  of  my  veracity;  some  thought  I  had 
wounded  myself  to  raise  a  subscription  to  get  away  from 
Greece;  olher^  seemed  to  fancy  I  might  have  killed  the  bath> 
keeper.  1  stood  naked  and  almost  fainting — even  my  clofdes 
could  not  be  found,  and  many  seemed  to  doubt  whether  1 
had  possessed  any  worth  finding  when  I  entered  the  bath. 
George  Mauromichalis  took  my  part  warmly,  and  the  Manioies 
silenced  the  crowd  by  asserting  1  was  a  great  man,  for  I  was 
the  friend  of  their  chieftain.  A  concealed  door  was  at  last 
discovered  and  broken  open,  but,  though  a  few  drops  of 
blood  were  visible  on  the  floor,  no  trace  of  any  human  being 
could  be  found,  until  a  Maniote  soldier  pointed  out  to  his 
chief  a  stone  in  the  floor  which  seemed  to  have  been  lately 
moved.  The  marble  was  soon  raised — a  large  vault  was  seen 
below — and  crouched  ib  a  corner  we  beheld  the  bath-keeper 
and  his  wife.     The  cavern  contained  a  heap  of  putrid  bodies 
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covered  wilh  quick-lime,  and  the  scarce  lifeless  body  of  the 
Polish  Pbilhellene  I  had  seen  on  entering  the  bath.  Mj 
clothes  were  found  tied  up  in  a  bundle;  and  I  own,  that 
even  amidst  the  horrors  that  then  surrounded  me,  I  felt  some 
satisfaction  in  putting  on  the  richly-embroidered  dress,  which 
caused  my  instant  recognition  by  many  of  the  crowd,  who 
exclaimed,  tit  is  the  Englishman!  Why  did  he  come  here 
without  Demetri  or  his  tchiboukge? »  The  culprits  were  dragged 
away  by  the  police. 

The  wound  I  had  received  was  so  trifling,  that  it  is  strange 
it  should  have  been  inflicted,  since  to  it  I  owed  my  life.  I 
returned  home,  but  the  party  met  at  Alecco's.  He  had  been 
himself  compelled  to  set  off  for  Athens  on  some  public  busi- 
ness, and  left  a  message  for  his  guests  not  lo  mind  his  de- 
parture. In  the  days  of  war,  such  events  are  too  common  to 
be  remarked;  and,  when  George  Mauromichalis  mentioned  this 
to  me  next  day,  1  could  not  help  saying,  that  1  had  seen 
Alecco's  face,  with  the  expression  of  a  hungry  wolf,  gazing 
on  me  as  I  rushed  out  of  the  bath,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  come  in  to  help  a  friend  in  such  a  scrape. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  loathsome  discoveries 
which  were  revealed  at  the  examination  of  the  bath-keeper 
and  his  wife.  Many  singular  robberies  were  discovered;  the 
bodies  of  many  young  Greeks  and  Philhellenes,  who  had 
arrived  from  Europe  lo  assist  in  the  war,  flushed  with  en- 
thusiasm ,  were  identified  amidst  the  remains  in  the  cavern. 
They  were  generally  persons  having  valuable  property  about 
them,  and  who  were  murdered  very  shortly  after  their  arri- 
val. The  body  of  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  joined  the  camp  before  Corinth,  was  also  recognized. 
While  the  police  was  following  up  this  examination,  and 
endeavouring  to  trace  out  the  stolen  property,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  might  aid  me  in  recovering  the  lost  miniature, 
Demetri  returned  from  Hydra.  He  had  secured  the  person 
Alecco  had  sent  him  lo  meet ;  and,  by  his  inimitable  sagacity, 
had  discovered  that  there  was  an  understanding  of  some  kind 
between  Alecco  and  this  man.  He  at  last  extracted  the  se- 
cret,   that  Alecco   had    planned    the   attack  on  Abney's  post, 
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and   that  Alecco   entered   my  house,    and  robbed  me  of  the 

portrait. 

I  now  felt  certain  that  there  was  an  understanding  between 

Alecco  and  the  bath-keeper,  and  I  burned  with  the  desire  to 
bring  him  to  justice,  as  well  as  with  the  wish  to  recover  the 
portrait.  Accidental  circumstances  had  evidently  induced  the 
villain  to  fancy  that  he  was  watched,  both  by  Demetri  and 
myself.  George  Mauromichalis  was  now  summoned  to  my 
councils,  for  his  power  and  political  influence  might  prove 
necessary  to  aid  me  in  my  plans.  After  a  careful  and  secret 
cross-eiamination  of  the  bath-keeper  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief  of  the  police  and  a  distinguished  Greek  statesman  still 
living,  he  confessed  that  Alecco  was  his  accomplice — that 
Alecco  had  planned  the  whole  business — and  that,  the  day 
after  my  assassination,  they  were  to  have  sailed  to  Smyrna 
together.  Next  day,  George  Mauromichalis  was  compelled  to 
visit  Argos  on  political  business.  A  slight  indisposition,  and 
the  pain  of  my  wound,  kept  me  in  the  house.  On  that  very 
day,  the  police,  urged  by  some  powerful  personage,  whose 
name  is  even  now  only  an  object  of  suspicion  to  me,  hurried 
over  the  trial  of  the  criminals.  The  bath-keeper  was  condem- 
ned to  be  hanged  next  morning,  and  the  woman  to  be  strangled 
in  prison  at  the  same  hour.  I  heard  nothing  of  all  this  until 
Demetri  came  in  breathless  from  the  coffee-house — to  which 
be  regularly  repaired  at  day-break — with  the  news.  I  hurri- 
ed to  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  reached  the  glacis  between 
the  putrid  marsh  and  the  magnificent  fortress  of  Palamidi, 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  bath-keeper  hung  up  on  a  low 
gibbet,  composed  of  a  triangle  formed  by  three  short  beams. 
I  hastened  to  address  the  chief  of  the  police;  he  told  me  he 
had  received  his  orders  suddenly,  and  that  the  woman  had 
just  been  strangled  in  prison.  Alecco,  it  was  evident,  had 
found  powerful  friends,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
I  was  ever  to  recover  the  portrait.  To  think  of  bringing 
him  to  justice  was  clearly  ridiculous;  he  was  a  far  more 
powerful  personage  than  myself. 

I  walked  slowly  along  the  road  towards  Tyrinth,    and  sent 
Demetri    back  to  Nauplia,  to  bring  out  our  horses  for  a  ride 
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io   Argos,    where   I   spoke  of  passing  the  night  with  George 
MauromichaliSi     When  he  arrived,  I  struck  to  the  right,  and 
gained  the   road   to   Ligoario,   beyond   Aria.     Embarking  at 
Piadha,    I   reached  the  Pirseus  before  midnight.     I  requested 
the  custom^oiBcer  to  send  off  instantly  one  of  his  men  to  in* 
form  Alecco  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  Mauplia,  who 
desired   to   see  him  at  the  earliest  dawn,  and  lo  speak  with 
him  alone  in  the  house  of  the  custom-house  oflBcer.   My  plan 
removed  all  suspicion;   Alecco  seemed  to  expect  a  messenger, 
and  the  spot  did  not  raise  a  doubts,  so  he  sent  word  that  he 
would  meet  me.     I   removed   the  custom-house   officer,    and 
every  other  person,  except  Demetri,    asserting  that  our  meet- 
ing  must  be    private.     When  Alecco  entered  the   room,    he 
found  there  was  no  retreat,   for  Demetri  and  I  were  both  in 
the  Albanian  dress,  with  our  hands  resting  on  our  yataghans. 
1  told   him,   that  I   had  obtained  proof  of  his  possessing  the 
portrait — of  his  having  been  the  accomplice  of  the  bath-keep- 
er-^and    of  his  possessing  friends  so  unprincipled  and  power- 
ful, that  my  only  chance  of  obtaining  justice,  was  by  taking 
the  law  into  my  own  hands;    adding  coolly,  that  there  might 
be    danger  in  sparing  him,    but  with  my  position,    and  sup- 
ported by  the  friends  I  had  secured,  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est  in    stabbing    him   on   the  spot.     He  attempted  to  speak, 
but   I  drew  my  handgiar,   which  was  the  signal  for  Demetri 
to    unsheathe    his  yataghan,    and  lay    his  powerful  hand  on 
Alecco's    shoulder.     The   villain    was  no  coward;    he  looked 
calmly    first   at   one,    then  at  the  other,  as  if  calculating  the 
chances  of  an  attempt  to  escape ;  he  saw  it  was  hopeless,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  took  the  portrait  from  his  breast. 
His    caution  awakened  mine ;    before  receiving  it,    I  returned 
my  handgiar,  and  cocked  one  of  my  pistols:  then  I  examined 
the  diamonds  to  see  if  be  had  purloined  any.     When  I  had 
secured  the  long-sought  treasure,   we  called  the  custom-house 
officer,    and  sat  down  to  drink  coffee  and  smoke  together.     I 
kept  Alecco  in  my  presence  until  Demetri  had  secured  a  boat, 
nor  would    I    allow  him   to  take  leave  before  our  sails  were 
spread  with  a  fair  wind  for  Hydra. 

My  intention  was  to  have  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time, 
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to  Smyrna,  Gircumstaoces  detained  me  for  many  days  at 
Hydra ;  and  one  night  as  I  returned  to  the  monastery  -where 
I  lived,  from  the  house  of  Jacomaki  Tombazi,  an  attack  was 
made  on  me  by  two  soldiers.  They  suddenly  left  me,  but 
my  friend  Dr  Dumont  (now  a  distinguished  medical  officer  in 
-  the  service  of  King  Otho)  was  that  very  evening  assaulted  by 
assassins,  and  received  four  wounds,  but  was  spared  when  the 
villains  saw  his  face.  It  was  conjectured  that  I  was  the  per- 
son sought  after,  and  that  a  change  in  my  dress  had  deceived 
the  assassins.  Demetri  was  furious;  he  declared  that  Alecco 
must  have  bribed  the  assassins  ;  and  he  left  me,  in  spite  of 
all  my  entreaties,  to  punish  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  murder  his  master.  From  Smyrna  I  sent  the  portrait 
to  England.  Years  after,  I  became  acquainted  with  its  romantic 
history. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  I  returned  to  Greece.  Demelri  soon 
joined  me.  He  ov^ned  that  it  had  been  his  intention,  when 
he  left  me,  to  slay  Alecco  the  moment  he  saw  him.  On  his 
passage  to  Athens,  he  found  himself  in  the  boat  with  Du- 
mont's  assassins.  Every  body  was  delighted  with  Demetri; 
even  these  banditti  were  charmed  by  his  careless  wit.  They 
became  his  tools,  confessed  that  they  had  been  employed  by 
Alecco  to  murder  an  Englishman,  and  owned  that  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  Alecco's  communications  with  the  Turks.  De- 
melri then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  rich  revenge:  the  delight 
of  having  Alecco  executed  seemed  greater  than  that  of  execut- 
ing him.  Demetri  watched  him,  surprised  his  correspondence 
with  Omer  Vrioni,  revealed  his  treason  to  Odysseus,  who 
condemned  him  to  death  in  a  very  summary  manner;  and 
my  former  college  companion,  Alecco,  was  hung  over  the 
empty  tomb  of  Themistocles.  A  satire,  I  suppose,  both  on 
the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  for  Odysseus  detested  equally 
Maurocordatos  and  Coletlis. 

( Blackwood's  magazine.)v 


THE 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  INDIA , 


AND 


THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 


The  last  Charter  act,  passed  in  1833,  effected  material 
changes  in  the  instrumentality  by  which  England  rules  the 
millions  of  Hindostan.  The  Company  was  not  only  deprived' 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China,  but  was  absolutely 
debarred  from  engaging  in  any  commercial  transactions,  and 
became,  from  the  dale  of  that  act,  a  purely  governing  body; 
the  directors  of  which  have  a  strong  interest,  not  merely  on 
the  score  of  reputation  ,  but  of  a  pecuniary  nature  also ,  in 
the  wise  and  equitable  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a 
country,  upon  which  they  and  their  constituents  have  been 
rendered  exclusively  dependent  for  their  dividends.  The 
making  India  responsible  for  these  payments  ,  amounting  to 
L. 640,000  per  annum ,  in  return  for  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  commercial  assets  of  the  Company  was  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  funded  debts,  has  been  strongly  condemned 
by  some, — fondly  disposed  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
right  or  practicable  to  settle  all  the  difficult  and  delicate  ques- 
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tioiis  at  issue  between  the  Company  and  the  Government,  by 
rudely  casting  the  sword  of  power  into  the  scales  in  which 
it  behoved  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  weigh  fairly 
and  considerately  the  claims  of  the  body,  which  ,  however 
anomalous  its  constitution,  and  whatever  its  sins  of  omission 
or  commission,  had  unquestionably  won  and  maintained  for 
England  a  mighty  empire;  and  was  ruling  it,  at  the  period 
when  the  mode  of  its  future  management  came  under  discus- 
sion, with  great  and  increasing  vigour  and  success.  It  is 
very  questionable  whether  public  opinion  would  have  permit- 
ted, or  the  letter  of  the  law  would  have  sanctioned,  a  mea- 
sure involving  so  much  national  ingratitude  as  the  dissolution, 
in  1833,  of  all  connexion  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  wide  regions  which  its  military  and  civil  servants  had 
acquired  for  the  Crown,  and  had  governed  so  long  and  so 
ably.  It  is  certain,  in  our  judgment,  that  nothing  would 
really  have  been  gained  by  it,  either  for  England  or  for  In- 
dia. There  are  obvious  reasons  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance, why  the  enormous  patronage  of  India  should  not 
be  conferred  on  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  ;  and  inge- 
nuity has  not  yet  devised  any  plausible  scheme  by  which  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  could  be  debarred  from  the  use  and 
abuse  of  this  superabundant  supply  of  the  richest  materials  for 
oiling  the  wheels  of  government ,  otherwise  than  by  the  in- 
terposition of  such  a  body  as  the  Company.  As  regards  India, 
no  one  who  knows  how  its  affairs  have  been  administered  by 
the  servants  of  the  Company  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  the 
comparatively  petty  business  of  governing  the  colonies  of  the 
Crown  has  been  executed  on  the  other,  can  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  grievous  sufferer  from  a  change  of  agency. 
In  the  one  case,  there  has  been  uninterrupted  and  signal  suc- 
cess, achieved  by  9  succession  of  able  men,  with  scarcely  an 
instance,  in  the  long  course  of  eighty  years,  of  even  partial 
failure  at  any  important  crisis  ;  in  the  other,  there  has  been 
almost  constant  weakness;  inefficiency,  and  dissatisfaction,  felt 
and  expressed  by  all  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  not  seldom  serious  remissness  or  positive  misrule, 
issuing  in  more  or   less   disastrous  results.     Further,  it  is  es- 
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scntial  to  the  welfare  of  India,  that  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  governed  should  be  fixed  on  a  more  stable  and  enduring 
basis  than  the  contingency  of  the  maintenance  of  power  hj 
any  ministry  could  afford;  that  the  councils  of  its  ruler  should 
be  free,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  from  the  action  of 
English  politics  ;  and  that  the  singleness  of  their  view  to  its 
interests  should  not  be  liable  to  be  distorted  by  any  tempta* 
tion  to  make  this  or  the  other  measure  connected  with  its  ad- 
ministration the  means  of  upholding  or  distressing  a  parliamen- 
tary party.  A  board  chosen  in  any  imaginable  manner  by 
the  Crown  or  the  people,  could  not  be  expected  to  possess 
these  aptitudes  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  mere  segment 
of  the  ministry  could  so  far  abstract  itself  from  the  whirl  and 
excitement  of  the  home  politics  of  the  day,  as  to  make  the 
affairs  of  India  its  primary  concern.  But  these  affairs  might 
most  beneficially  engross  the  attention  of-  the  ablest  of  our 
statesmen  ;  they  cannot,  without  grievous  mischief,  be  regarded 
as  objects  of  secondary  consideration  hj  any  individual  or 
body  responsible  for  their  administration.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  be  postponed  by  mere  politicians  to  a  thou- 
sand matters  of  transitory,  but  nearer  and  more  urgent  inter- 
est. 

The  Charter  of  1833  did  not  alter  very  materially  the 
practical  relations  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  India  Board  ; 
but  it  defined  those  relations  more  precisely,  and  laid  down 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  controlling  authority 
differing  with  that  court,  on  any  occasion,  as  to  the  orders 
proper  to  be  sent  to  India.  No  orders  *  relating  to  any  public 
'  matter  whatever,'  can  now  be  issued  by  the  court  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  tbe  board :  formerly  the  directors 
could  correspond  with  any  parties  in  this  country  without 
the  intervention  or  knowledge  of  the  controlling  authority, 
Mor  can  the  court  now  make  any  money-grant  without  the 
permission  of  the  board.  The  initiative  in  all  cases  is  with 
the  directors,  except  when  they  shall  omit  to  prepare,  and 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  orders  or  despatches 
upon  any  subject,  within  fourteen  days  after  receiving  a 
VOL.  IV.  64 
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requisition  to  that  effect.  But  the  board  is  empowered  to 
alter,  at  its  discretion,  the  drafts  of  any  despatches  saboiitted 
by  the  court  for  its  sanction  ;  and  the  court  are  required  to 
sign  and  forward  the  orders  so  remodelled  by  the  board.  The 
court  may  remonstrate  against  directions  of  this  nature  ;  but 
if  they  be  reiterated,  their  only  means  of  resistance  are  pas- 
sive —  namely,  a  refusal  to  sign  the  despatch  as  required ; 
leaving  the  board  to  enforce  its  authority  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The  issue  of  such  a 
conflict  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  moral  strength  of  the 
parties,  iais  resulting  from  their  being  severally  right  or  wrong 
upon  some  important  point  of  principle,  involving  considera- 
tions higher  than  any  of  mere  policy  —  of  justice  or  good 
faith  ;  for,  of  course,  the  court  would  not  be  justiCed  in 
making  a  stand  on  any  lower  ground,  against  the  power  with 
which  the  Board  of  Control  is  unquestionably  vested  by  the 
law.  In  one  instance  since  1833,  the  court  did  take  up  such 
a  position  of  passive  resistance,  and  maintained  it  with  equal 
spirit  and  judgment ;  the  board,  which  was  grossly  in  the 
wrong,  being  obliged  to  recede  from  its  requisition.  Such 
collisions,  happily,  can  seldom  occur  when  both  parties  are 
ordinarily  honest  and  sensible,  and  are  not  blinded  —  as  can, 
indeed,  under  the  existing  system,  rarely  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  Indian  affairs — by  any  factions  motives. 

The  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  this.  The  di- 
rectors, thirty  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  proprietors  of 
East  India  stock,  voting  by  ballot;  £.1000  stock  (worth  at 
present  about  £.2500)  entitling  to  one  vote  ;  £.10,000  stock 
to  foui  voles.  Six  of  the  directors  go  out  every  year,  and 
as  regularly  return  to  oflice  at  its  close,  never  having  to  en- 
counter even  a  show  of  opposition,  except  when  one  or  more 
of  the  six  happen  to  die,  or  choose  to  retire,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  exclusion.  In  that  event  only,  established  routine 
permits  new  candidates  to  offer  themselves,  together  with  the 
remainder  of  the  ex-directors,  who  constitute  what  is  techni- 
cally the  house  list;  but  though  such  circumstances  frequently 
occur,  only  two  instances  have   been  known  within   the  m&- 
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mory  of  man,  in  which  an  individual,  oat  of  oflSce  bj  rota- 
tion, has  failed  to  recover  his  seat. 

The  directors  annual!  j  choose  a  Chairman — or  rather  a  De- 
puty-Chairman, who  becomes  chairman  after  the  lapse  of  a 
jear,  as  a  matter  of  course — to  preside  over  their  delibera- 
tions. In  the  hands  of  these  two  functionaries  resides  the 
principal  power  of  the  court,  deliberative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive. They  conduct,  personally  or  by  correspondence — official 
or  private-— all  the  negotiations  of  the  Company  with  the  Board 
of  Control ;  and  they,  with  or  without  one  other  director, 
constitute  the  *'  Secret  Committee  ,'  {*)  (o  whose  exclusive  ma- 
nagement, in  concert  with  and  subordination  to  the  board,  all 
matters    *  concerning   the    levying  war  or  making    peace,    or 

*  treating  or  negotiating  with  any  of  the  native  princes  or 
*'  states  in  India,    or  -with   any  other  princes   or  states,   or 

•  touching  the  policy  to  be  obseived  xvilh  respect  to  such 
^princes  or  states  ^ '  which  are  conceived  to  be  '  of  a  nature 
to  require  secrecy, '  are  entrusted.  The  late  Charter  increased 
the  powers  of  this  committee,  by  adding  to  the  previous  law 
(33  Geo.  III.  cap.  52,  sect,  xix.)  the  words  printed  in  italics 
in  the  foregoing  quotation ;  which,  of  course,  embrace  Persia 
and  Russia,  and  all  the  states  with  which  British  India  can 
possibly  be  brought  into  connexion  or  dispute.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  law  which  regulates  the  relations  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  keeps  the  court  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  communications  of  that  board  with 
the  secret  committee,  remains  exactly  as  Mr.  Pitt  made  it 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  Yet  one  would  suppose,  from  the 
vehement  denunciations  of  the  Charter  of  1833,  and  Sir  John 
Hobhouse,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  the  functions 
of  the  secret  committee  were  a  hideous  novelty  of  the  iron 
age  of  Whig  ascendency.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  consti- 
tution, good  or  bad,  of  the  Indian  administration,  as  framed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Court  of  Directors 

(')  Tho  chairinan  anJ  deputy- chairman  are  not  Doceasarily  membcri  of  ilie  secret 
committee,  the  court  being  auihorized  to  appoint  anj  directors,  not  exceeding  three,^ 
to  that  committee;  but  «e  believe  tba(,  in  practice,  they  always  form  a  pari,  or  fhar 
nbole  of  it. 
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know  no  more  of  the  business  which  fails  under  the  special 
cognizance  of  the  secret  committee  than  the  public  at  large. 
All  other  affairs  are  conducted  partly  by  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman,  in  what  are  called  *  previous  communica- 
tions '  (a  device  to  obviate  the  publicity  and  inconvenience  of 
collision)  with  the  president  of  the  India  Board,  and  partly 
by  the  several  committees — revenue,  judicial,  military,  and 
the  like — into  which  the  court  is  divided.  The  system  actu- 
ally in  operation  is  strange  enough ;  seeing  that  every  subject 
of  any  importance  is  considered,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
decided  upon  by  the  controlling  authority,  before  it  comes 
even  under  the  cognizance  of  the  body  by  which,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  India, 
it  ought  to  be  digested  and  laid  before  the  court ;  the  results 
of  whose  deliberations  thereon  should  then  be  moulded  into 
a  despatch,  to  be  submitted,  in  due  course,  for  the  sanction 
of  the  board.  The  practice  almost  reverses  this  constitutional 
order  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman,  under  whose  immediate  and  exclusive  orders  the 
drafts  of  '  previous  communications '  are  prepared,  and  who 
are  members  ex-officio  of  all  committees,  may  be  considered 
to  represent  the  Court  of  Directors. 

We  have  drawn  the  best  sketch  which  our  present  limits 
will  permit,  of  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a  governing  body,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  its  proprietors  fulfil  their  functions.  In  both, 
there  are  palpable  anomalies  ; — so  great,  indeed,  looking  only 
at  the  theory  of  the  system,  as  would  seem  to  ren3er  it,  d 
priori^  certain  that  an  organ  of  government  so  constituted, 
and  subject  to  such  checks,  could  not  possibly  work  to  any 
good  purpose.  We  will  point  out  two  or  three  of  the  most 
glaring  defects — premising  that  this  is  a  much  easier  task  than 
the  laying  down  of  any  scheme  which,  even  in  theory,  should 
promise  to  work  better. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  be  passing  strange,  now 
especially  that  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Company  have 
terminated,  that  the  power  of  electing  the  rulers  of  British 
India  should,  be  vested  in  every  person — man,   maid,   or  wi- 
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dow-— who  altains  by  purchase,  marriage,  or  inheritance,  a 
certain  amount  of  stock  ;  which  is  just  as  much  the  subject 
of  daiij  transfer  from  hand  to  hand,  as  any  part  of  the  fun- 
ded debt  of  the  government.  By  this  scheme,  an  individual 
may  have  been  an  elector  yesterday,  may  cease  to  be  so  to- 
day, and  be  reinstated  in  the  privilege  to-morrow,  if  the  ne- 
cessary  share  in  the  Company's  stock  be  bequeathed  to  him  : 
for  in  the  case  of  purchase,  the  buyer  cannot  exercise  his 
electoral  functions  for  a  year.  No  sort  of  qualification,  be- 
yond the  possession  of  stock,  is  required.  The  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  intelligent  merchant  or  tradesman,  the  retired  In- 
dian soldier  or  civil  servant,  and  the  man  who  has  accumu- 
lated a  fortune,  in  halfpence,  by  sweeping  a  crossing  in  the 
streets,  are  all  upon  a  level  as  to  eligibility  and  presumed 
competence.  The  sweeper — if  he  be  rich  enough — may  have 
four  votes  ;  the  member  of  the  legislature,  the  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  ex-governor-general,  or  member  of  coun- 
cil, only  one. I 

Secondly,  the  rule  that,  after  four  years'  tenure  of  office, 
each  director  shall  retire  for  one  year,  cannot  fail  to  operate 
most  injuriously  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the  court,  it 
often  happens  that  a  director's  turn  for  vacating  office  occurs 
immediately  after  he  has  devoted  two  years,  as  deputy-chair- 
man and  chairman,  to  the  almost  exclusive  management  of 
the  Company's  affairs  ;  and  both  as  respects  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  the  court,  and  the  special  duties  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, is,  ccciens  paribus^  more  conversant  with  all  the  im- 
portant subjects  under  discussion,  or  likely  to  present  them- 
selves, than  any  other  member  of  the  body.  But  the  inexorable 
rule  requires  that  all  this  knowledge  and  experience  shall  He 
completely  fallow  for  a  year,  until,  perhaps,  by  ceasing  to 
be  recent,  it  has  ceased  to  be  practically  useful ;  and  the  in- 
dividual whose  voice  has  been  most  potent  in  the  government 
of  an  empire  up  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  April,  often 
ceases  on  that  day  to  possess  the  smallest  authority  in  its 
counsels. 

Yet'  in  spite  of  these  and  other  anomalies,  nothing  is  more 
certain   than    that^  from  the  time  of  Warren  Hastings  to  the 
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present'  day,    the  administration  of  India  has  been  eminentlj 
successful.     We  are  no  blind  optimists.     We  know  well,  and 
we   have   not  hesitated  to  show,   that  much  that  might  have 
been    done  has  been  left  undone;    and  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  measures  of  the  rulers  of  India  have  been  unwise 
in  principle.     But,    after    allowing    all    due    weight  to  these 
drawbacks  and  disparagements,  the  broad  fact  remains  untoach- 
ed,    that  an  empire  has  been  won  and  governed,    which  the 
whole  civilized  world  regards  with  admiration  and  envy,  and 
which    none    but   unwise    and   ungrateful  Englishmen  are  so 
blind  as  to  undervalue.     Such  being  the  case,  it  were  absurd 
to  doubt  that  the  system  from*  which  such  results  have  sprung, 
must   combine  in  its  constitution  the  elements  of  the  highest 
practical  efficiency.     But    it    were   eqnally  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  vigour  resides  in  such  anomalies  as  we  have  eiihibit- 
ed,  or  that  it  is  not  grievously  impaired  by  them.     It  is  one 
thing  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  mighty  progress   has  been 
made,  notwithstanding  hindrances:  — it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  mistake  such  hindrances  for  the  propelling  pow^r.  The  very 
remarkable  state   of  things  which  undeniably  exists,    has   led 
two    very    different   classes  of  observers  into  opposite  eriron. 
The   one,    looking    at   the   marvellous   general  effects  of  the 
Company^s  administration,    at  the  wide  regions  which  its  de- 
legates   govern,    at  the  general  order  and  peace  which  they 
maintain,    and    at  the  great  and  sustained  efforts  which  th^y 
are  capable  of  making,  will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  essentially  unwise  or  unfitted  to  the  proposed  ends,  still 
less  of  a  counteracting  tendency,  in  the  machinery  by  which 
such  mighty  results  are  brought  to  pass.     The  other  class,  of 
sharper   eyes    to  discern  defects,   but  belonging  to  the  school 
of   the   philosopher   who    *  travelled    from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and    found    all    barren/    are  so  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
this  or  the  other  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
or   defect   or  short-coming  in  the  discharge  of  its  obligations 
to  the  people  of  India,    that  they  can  see  nothing  but  wrong 
and  rapine,  broken  faith  and  denial  of  justice ,  in  the  whole 
government   of   our    eastern  empire.     The  truth,    of  course, 
lies   between    the   two    extremes— ^between  the  optimism  that 
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can  perceive  no  evil  in  a  syslem  capable  of  vast  improve- 
meni^  and  the  prejudice  which  regards  tlie  rule  of  the  Com- 
pany as  a  curse  to  the  natives  of  India,  and  looks  back  with 
fond  regret  to  the  good  old  times  when  Ihey  were  robbed, 
tortured)  and  murdered  by  princes  of  their  own  race,  or  by 
their  Mahomedan  conquerors.  That  they  were  scandalously 
misgoverned  then,  does  not  affect,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
their  right  to  the  best  government  thai  we  can  give  them 
now ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  after  the  fullest  admission 
of  past  errors  and  present  imperfections,  the  rule  of  England 
is  a  mighty  blessing  to  the  people  of  India. 

The  Charter  of  1833  effected  great  improvements  in  the 
local  administration  of  India.  The  greatest,  perhaps,  was 
the  creation  of  a  really  supreme  government,  —  in  the  go- 
vernor-general and  council  of  India,  —  vested  with  exclusive 
powers  of  legislation  for  the'  whole  of  the  British  dominions, 
and  with  effectual  control  over  the  public  expenditure.  By 
this^  wise  measure,  a  single  body  was  made  responsible  for 
the  enactment  of  good  laws;  and  the  power  of  the  purse 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  never — in  the  case 
of  Bombay, — or  not  always — in  the  case  of  Madras. — having 
a  local  income  equal  to  their  local  charges,  had  found  it  a 
mischievously  easy  process  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  drawing 
upon  the  well-replenished  treasury  of  Bengal.  The  power  of 
legislation  was  extended  with  equal  benefit.  The  royal 
courts  of  justice,  established  at  each  of  the  three  Presidencies, 
had  previously  administered  the  law  of  England  in  entire 
independence — except  when  the  judges  thought  fit  to  recog- 
nize and  register  a  regulation — of  the  local  legislature.  The 
law  of  1833  abated  this  gross  absurdity — which  had  been 
productive  of  much  practical  mischief  from  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings  down  to  recent  times — of  placing  a  court  of. 
justice,  the  interpreter  of  its  own  charter,  and  of  the  laws 
which  it  administered,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousand  miles 
from  the  legislature  which  alone  it  was  bound  to  obey ;  whilst 
the  local  government — to  whose  legislation  its  v  respect  was 
entirely  optional,  and  which  it  possessed  innumerable  means 
of  thwarting,  insulting,   and  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  its  sub- 
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jectfi— was  solely  responsible  for  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
maintenance  of  the  wonderful,  sway  exercised  by  a  few 
thousands  of  £nglishnien  over  subject  millions.  The  relations 
of  the  royal  courts  to  the  Company's  government  are  now 
very  nearly  what,  in  reason  and  prudence,  they  ought  to  be; 
supposing  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  establishments  so 
large  and  costly  for  the  sake  of  the  utterly  disproportionate 
service  which  they  render,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  people 
for  whose  ostensible  benefit,  and  at  whose  certain  expense, 
they  are  maintained.  Whether  there  be  such  necessity,  is 
quite  another  question. 

The  charge  which  the  Queen's  Courts  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  entail  upon  India,  is  very  heavy;  amounting, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  to  £.96,253  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  the  salaries  of  the  Company's  law-officers  and  their 
establishments,  and  of  the  charges  of  the  coroner's  office  and 
the  police.  The  service  rendered  to  the  community,  in  return 
for  this  large  outlay,  is  extremely  small ;  partly  because  the 
territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  courts  are  very  limited;  but 
mainly,  we  fear,  as  regards  the  civil  department,  because  the 
justice  which  they  administer  is  so  enormously,  high-priced, 
that  none  but  the  wealthy  few  possess  the  means  of  taking 
advantage  of  it.  To  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  therefore, 
it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  same  as  if  no  sach  courts  of 
justice  existed  ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  prestige  that  accom- 
panies them  may  be  presumed  to  protect  from  some  of  the 
grosser  outrages  or  wrongs.  To  the  wealthy,  these  courts 
have  been  the  instruments  of  the  most  exhausting  chicanery. 
It  is  said,  that  at  Madras  almost  all  the  opulent  native  families 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  litigation.  The  wealthy 
natives  of  Calcutta,  after  spending  vast  sums  in  the  snpreme 
court,  have  so  far  profited  by  experience  as  to  decide  most 
of  their  differences  by  private  arbitration.  From  these  con- 
current causes,  the  time  of  the  judges  is  very  inadequately 
occupied ;  very  little  civil  business  is  brought  before  them ; 
and  these  highly-pajd  functionaries  are  of  ten,  engaged,  day 
after  day,  in  trying  petty  larcenies,  compared  with  which  the 
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piUerings  of  the   'artfol  dodgers'   of  our  metropolis  are  higli 
crimes  and  misdemeaAoursr 

If  the  few  Englishmen  settled  in  India  are  so  much  attach- 
ed to  the  laws,  and  the  mode  of  administering  those  laws, 
which  obtain  in  their  native  conntrj,  as  to  require  that  jus* 
tice  should  be  dispensed  to  them  in  this  particular  manner, 
under  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  expensive;  or 
if  their  fear  of  the  government  under  which  thej  live  induces 
them  to  demand  special  protection  from  it— it  is  surely  reason- 
able that  they,  and  not  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
.  voluntarily  come  to  sojourn,  should  pay  for  the  luxury  in  the 
one  case,  or  for  the  security  in  the  other.  As  regards  the 
natiyes,  we  affirm,  that  whether  they  be  wronged  by  their 
rulers  or  by  each  other,  they  can,  and  do  obtain  at  least  as 
efficient  redress* — certainlj  much  cheaper — in  the  courts  of  the 
Company,  as  in  those  of  the  Queen.  We  may  state  as  one 
proof  of  this  position,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  result,  fewer  decisions  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  tribunals  have  been  reversed  upon  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  leaning  of  the  Company's  courts  is  decidedly 
against  the  executive  government  in  general,  and  the  revenue 
department  in  particular.  On  the  other  band,  whilst  many 
outrages  upon  natives  have  been  committed  by  Englishmen 
residing  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  upon  record  in  which  such  parties  have  been  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  in  the  supreme  courts.  Not  unfrequently, 
English  principals  in  such  outrages  have  escaped  with  im- 
punity, whilst  their  native  instruments,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Company's  courts,  have  been  convicted  and 
punished.  The  Queen's  courts  are  equally  impotent  for  an- 
other principal  object  of  their  original  constitution.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  public  servant — though  many,  in  so  long 
a  course  of  years,  have  been  dismissed  from  tb^ir  employ- 
ment with  infamy — was  ever  prosecuted  to  conviction,  in 
those  courts,  for  embezzlement,  corruption,  or  extortion.  The 
causes  of  impunity  are  the  same  in  botb  cases;  — the  absurd 
facilities  which  the  English  rules  of  evidence  afford  for  the 
escape  of  the  guilty;    the  partial  favour  too  often  shown  by 
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jurymen  of  British  birth  or  blood  to  their  own  countrymen; 
and  the  little  less  than  impossibility,  that  the  most  respectable 
native  witness  should  pass  satisfactorily  the  severe  ordeal  of 
a  cross-examination  by  an  acute  English  lawyer.  There  is 
no  case  so  good  .and  strong  that  a  i^ative  does  not  think  it 
capable  of  a  little  improvement  by  exaggeration,  or  positive 
invention;  there  is  no  action  so  open  and  unequivocal  that  a 
native  eye-witness  may  not  be  driven  to  hesitate,  prevaricate, 
or  contradict  himself  concerning  it. 

As  at  preisent  constituted,  the  Queen's  Courts  are  compara- 
tively useless,  with  the  additional  objection  of  being  exceed- 
ingly expensive  to  a  country  which  stands  'in  the  utmost  need 
that  every  rupee  should  be  applied,  with  the  most  carefnl 
judgment,  to  those  purposes  most  essential  t6  its  well-being. 
They  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether,  and  a  far  less  costly 
machinery  supplied,  for  the  performance  of  those  of  their 
present  functions  which  are 'really  necessary;  or  they  should 
be  united  with  the  supreme  courts  of  the  Company,  already 
established  at  each  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  at  Allaha- 
bad ;  under  a  system  providing  for  the  administration  of  a 
uniform  code  of  laws,  .dealing  the  same  measure  by  the  same 
processes,  and  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  excep- 
tions, to  men  of  every  colour,  religion,  and  blood  throughout 
British  India.  The  last  course  would  certainly  be  the  wisest; 
and  we  are  happy  to  hear,  upon  good  authority,  that  it  has 
been  contemplated  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a  change.  We  should  anticipate 
the  happiest  results  to  India  from  the  association  of  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  English  lawyers  with  the  ablest  judicial  of- 
ficers of  the  Company,  in  a  newly  constituted  supreme  court, 
^ch  a  junction  could  not  fail  to  result  in  the  interchange  of 
much  useful  knowledge,  and  in  rubbing  off  many  hurtful 
prejudices  on  both  sides. 

The  constitution  of  the  Civil  Service — of  the  agency  by 
which  the  affairs  of  this  mighty  empire  are  directed,  super- 
intended, and  controlled — is  the  grand  peculiarity  Of  the 
system  of  our  Indian  Government.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  Company's  marvellous  career — from  the  time  when  they 
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held,  hj  sufftirance,  a  few  petlj  factcn-ies  or  the  coasts  of 
that  va«t  coDlineut  which  they  now  rule  as  absolute  so- 
vereigns— thej  sent  out  a  succession  of  youths,  to  perform  in 
ihe  first  instance  the  drudgery  of  weighing  muslin,  measuring 
pepper,  and  engrossing  accounts ;  with  the  privilege  of  rising, 
in  an  order  of  seniority  rarely  departed  from,  to  the  charge 
of  the  outposts  of  trade  or  manufacture,  from  which  the 
warehouses  at  the  ports  of  shipment  were  supplied,  and 
eventually  to  the  council  and  government  ^  involving  the  sale 
of  the  goods  sent  out  by  the  Company ,  and  the  preparation 
Cor  the  annual  investment  for  the  English  market.  To  this 
class  belonged  Orme — whose  e^legant  and  animated,  though 
somewhat  diffuse  work,  narrating  with  remarkable  fidelity  the 
romantic  progress  of  British  ascendency  in  th^  -E^sEt,  is  much 
less  known  than  its  merits  deserve;  and  Forbes,  the  amiable 
author  of  the  'Oriental  Memoirs.'  In  this  school. also — ap- 
parently so  ill-fitled  to  train  the  founders  of  empire,  men 
greater  far  than  these — Clive  and  Hastings,  whose  remarkable 
history  we  have  lately  surveyed,  spent  the  years  of  their 
early  manhood.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  service  of  the 
Company,  in  its  subordinate  stations,  had  at  least  a  negative 
recommendation  as  a  state  of  discipline  and  probation.  It 
was  not  a  service  of  ease  and  indulgence.  'At  that  time,' 
(1768,)  says  Mr  Forbes;  who  was  upon  the  Bombay  establish- 
ment, 'I  can  safely  afiirm,  I  lived  in  the  most  sparing  man- 
^ner,  a  writer's  income  altogether  not  exceeding  £.63  per 
'annum.'  Indeed,  'the  generality'  are  stated  to  have  had  but 
'£.36  or  £.40.  'I  never  drank  wine  at  my  own  table,  and 
^often  went  sopperless  to  bed  when  the  day  closed,  because 
'I  could  not  afford  either  sapper  or  candles:  as  the  dinner 
'hour  was  one  o'clock,  and  a  writer  s  age  generally  between 
'sixteen  and  twenty^one,  the  abstinence  was  not  occasioned  by^ 
'a  want  of  appetite.' 

The  effects  of  this  parsimony  in  an  unhealthy  climate, 
requiring  many  comforts  and  conveniences  to  render  it  endur- 
able by  Europeans,  fell  only  upon  the  serv^nt^  who  were 
thus  underpaid,  .a  very  small  proportion  of  whom  lived  to 
return  to  their  native  country;— as  long  as  the  Company  was 
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merely  a  commercial  body,  and.  those  who  managed  its 
in  Ittdia  had  no  political  gower,  and  were  kept  in  check  by 
the  parties  who  possessed  it.  But  the  resnlt  was  very  differ- 
ent when  ambition,  or  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances, 
had  rendered  the  agents  of  this  association  of  merchants  tbe 
sovereigns,  de  facto ^  of  extensive  provinces  teeming  with  po* 
pulation;  and  which,  though  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
wiealtbier  countries  of  Europe,  and  utterly  unable  to  render 
to  England  the  regular  annual  tribute  which  sanguine  po* 
liticians  expected  from  them,  were  abundantly  capable  of 
compensating  tbe  actual  rulers  of  the  land  for  the  inadequacy 
of  their  legal  salaries.  And  no  harm  would  have  been  done, 
if  a  sufficiency  for  tbis  purpose  had  been  regularly  and  avow- 
edly raised  and  distributed:  such  a  step,  in  fact,  if  taken  im- 
mediately on  the  occurrence  of  the  entire  change  of  circum- 
stances to  which  we  have  adverted,  would  have  prevented 
that  shameless  corruption  and  rapine  from  which  it  was 
eventually  found  necessary  to  relieve  the  people,  by  measures 
of  wise  liberality  to  the  functionaries  placed  over  them.  Tbis 
being  neglected  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  those  who  negotiated  concerning  the  fate  of  king- 
doms— who  presided,  with  almost  absolute  power,  over  great 
commercial  marts — or  who  collected ,  on  behalf  of  their 
distant  masters,  the  revenues  of  fertile  provinces,  should  rest 
satisfied  with  the  scanty  salaries  which  the  Company  had 
doled  out  to  mere  book-keepers  and  factors.  Tbe  'supperless' 
case  of  Mr  Forbes  and  his  contemporaries  at  Bombay,  was 
no  doubt  an  extreme  one,  though  perfectly  true;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  ostensible  allowance?  of  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  for  some  time  after  that  body  became  virtually 
the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  the  Carnatic,  did  not 
exceed,  even  if  they  amounted  to,  the  necessary  expense  of 
the  barest  subsistence.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
these  functionaries  did  not  scruple  to  help  themselves  copi- 
ously to  what  their  inconsiderate  masters  withheld ;  and  it  is 
no  marvel  that  they  did  not  confine  their  appropriations,  in 
all  cases  ,  within  the  limits  of  a  handsome  remuneration 
for   their  services.     As  an  equally  certain  consequence,   these 
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illkit  exactions  robbed  the  people  of  ten  times  as  niuch-^ 
with  incalealable  concomitant  vexation  and  8uffering--^as  found 
its  ^^Y  into  the  poclrets  of  the  Enropean  officers  of  the 
government.  The  clear  intellect  of  Lord  Clire  saw  this 
plainly,  and  he  devised  and  executed^-with  characteristic  bold- 
ness— a  scheme  for  cutting  off  the  sources  of  the  nnaa  Aorized 
profits  of  the  public  servants,  and  for  granting  them  adequate 
allowances,  raised  bj  a  public  monopoly.  But  the  syUem 
.was  incomplete,  and  therefore  the  effect  fell  short  of  the  ob- 
ject, until  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  That  nobleman 
placed  the  establidiment  upon  such  a  footing,  in  respect  to 
the  salary  allotted  to  each  office  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
as  left  the  public  servant  who  should  thenceforward  grasp  at 
gains  beyond  the  handsome  stipend  issued  to  him  from  the 
treasury,  utterly  without  excuse;  and  from  that  day,  amidst 
great  and  daily  temptations,  and  far  removed,  in  that  tainted 
atmosphere,  from  all  purer  example,  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany have  preserved,  as  a  body,  the  most  unsullied  reputa- 
tion. It  is  right  to  add,  a  share  in  the  credit  of  a  result  so 
happy  as  well  as  honourable,  is  justly  due  to  those  who, 
exercising  in  this  country  supreme  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  India,  have  firmly  and  invariably  visited  with  the 
most  severe  punishment  any  offence,  on  the  part  of  public 
functionaries,  involving  fraud,  peculation,  or  corruption. 

T(otwithstanding,  however,  the  entire  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  duties  devolving  on  it,  the  constitution  of  the  civil 
service  remains  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  pre- 
paration and  shipment  of  mvestments  formed  the  highest  func- 
tions of  its  highest  members.  Even  the  ancient  names  of  its 
gradations  were,  till  very  recently,  retained  :  up  to  August 
18M,  the  youth  who  entered  the  service  as  a  writer,  rose 
successively  to  the  ranks  of  factor,  junior  merchant,  and  sa* 
nior  merchant.  In  one  point  of  view,  this  rigid  adherence 
to  the  old  order  of  things  has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  India. 

The  mode  of  recruiting  the  public  service  has  remained 
unchanged.  A  number  of  young  men  iare  annually^  sent  out, 
not  to  particular  appointments  allotted  to  them  severally  in 
)his  country,  but  as  prabationers  for  office  generally,    and  to 
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be  employed   in  this  or  the  other  department,    at  the  distil 
tion  of  the  local  government.     There  ia,  therefore,  no  posri- 
bility  of  entering  upon  public  employment  otherwiae  than  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  scale  ;  and  as  the  emoluments  altaehed 
to  it  are  not,  for  some  years,  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  servants  of  the  government  in  comfort  and  respectability, 
such  a  line  of  life  in  a  distant  land,    and  an  unhealthy   cli- 
mate, has  no  temptations  to  any  one  who  does  not  intend  to 
adhere  to  it  as  his  profession,    until  the  devotion  of  the  best 
years  of  his  manhood  shall  have  been  rewarded  by  the  j[ra- 
dual  accumulation  of  the  means   of  returning   to   his   native 
land.     This  system  is,  of  course,  open  to  obvious  objections. 
General  competition,    from  which  the  community  reaps  such 
great  advantage  in  all  lands  governed  by  their  own  children, 
is  altogether  precluded.     The  number   of  those   eligible   for 
office  is  rigidly  limited  ;    and,    practically,    it  often  happens 
that  the  strictness  with   which  the  privileges  of  the  body  of 
public  servants  is  upheld,  debars  the  authorities  from  giving 
employment  to  men  who  have  proceeded  to  that  country  upon 
some  private  adventure;  and  whom  natural  abilities,   or  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  people,  have  peculiarly  qualified 
to  render  the  most  beneficial  services  to  the  community.  Yet, 
after  making  the  most  ample  allowance    for  these   considera- 
tions, as  well  as  for  the 'mischiefs  resulting  from  the  :passions 
and  prejudices  of  caste,  necessarily  generated  by  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  civil  service,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  thai, 
due  reference  being  had  to  the  evils  which  it  precludes,  the 
benefits  of  the'  existing  system  greatly  preponderate  over  its 
disadvantages.     We  are,  therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
to  whomsoever  the   patronage  may  be  entrusted,    the   present 
system  of  recruiting  the  public  service  in  India  should  b^  jea- 
lously maintained.     But   it  is  quita  another  question  whether 
that   system   is  followed    out  as  eflectually  as  it   might  be-^ 
whether  the  most  is  made  of  the  materials,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  appear  to  be  the  best  suited  to  answer  the  important 
ends  in^  view.     This  question,  we  fear,  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative. 

Proof  of  the  truth   of   the«e   statements   is  to  be  found  on 
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the  terj  surface  <tf  that  aspect  which  the  pdblic  service  in 
ln<Ka  presents.  In  every  walk  of  life,  where  matters  are  left 
to  regulate  themselves — where,  consequently,  high  success  is 
dependent  upon  eminent  merit,  and  even  moderate  advance- 
roent  upon  c6mpetent  fitness — some  individuals  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  the  goal  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  others  will 
reach  it  with  difficulty,  or,  perhaps,  rest'content  with  coming 
somewhat  short  of  it,  after  a  longer  period  of  toil ;  whilst  a 
third  class,  whom  nature  or  their  own  misconduct  have  dis- 
qualified for  the  race,  will  occupy  a  place  in  their  old  age 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  starting-post.  In  England,  this 
state  of  things  is  common  in  every  profession  and  calling;  and 
no  one  wonders,  or  thinks  it  a  hardship,  that  those  whom 
nature  has  not  formed  to  excel,  should  hold  situations  subor- 
dinate to  younger  men  on  whom  she  has  conierred  the  ta- 
lent, the  energy,  and  the  perseverance  which  command  suc- 
cess. In  India,  on  the  other  liand,  the  advancement  of  the 
members  of  the  body  which  administers  or  controls  every 
branch  of  the  government,  is  regulated  by  a  dianietrically  op- 
posite principle.  The  man  who  was  never  intended  to  rise  is 
forced  up  ;  whilst  the  energies  of  the  individual  whom  Pro- 
'vidence  designed  to  distinguish  from  the  mass  are  cramped 
and  crippled — if,  indeed,  their  development  is  not  altogether 
prevented^— by  the  absurd  rule  which  contravenes  the  general 
law  of  nature,  and  ordains  that  the  active  and  vigorous  shall 
not  outstrip  the  apathetic  and  indiflierent ;  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  prizes,  offices  of  the  highest  practical 
importance — such  as  the  dispensation  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  in  a  district  as  large  as  an  English  county,  including 
the  superintendence  and  control  of  twenty  or  thirty  subordi- 
nate courts-— shall  be  filled  with  an  almost  exclusive  reference 
to  the  age  and  standing  of  individuals  in  the  general  muster- 
roll  of  a  service  which  all  have  alike  entered  as  boys.  That 
this  is  no  exaggerated  representation,  a  glance  at  the  list  of 
civil  servants ,  under  any  one  of  the  Presidencies ,  will 
demonstrate.  Those  lists  will  not  show  five  instances 
where  all  the  individuals  of  a  certain  standing  are  not 
judges    or    collectors    at   least  ,    if   not    the     supervisors    of 
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judges  and  colkcters.  Thej  wUl  not  ediibk  fiv«  oaaos  ia 
'which  the  officer  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  standing  is  on  a 
level,  in  respect  to  distinction  and  emolument,  with  the  genera- 
lity of  those  who  have  been  five  or  six  years  in  the  service. 
Yet  it  is  morally  impossible  that  every  person  of  a  certain 
standing  should  be  fit  to  be  a  judge  or  a  collector — fitter  than 
any  one  of  the  fifty  who  entered  the  service  five  or  even  (en 
years  later :  it  is  equally  out  of  the  question  that  of  the  fifty 
or  hundred  who  are  now  placed  in  situations  of  high  refl|M>n- 
sibility,  merely  because  they  have  passed  a  given  number  of 
years  in  India,  there  should  not  be  several,  who,  in  any 
state  of  things  where  they  were  solely  dependent  upon  their 
own  exertions,  would  have  remained  till  old  age  in  offices  of 
mere  mechanical  drudgery.  The  existing  system  picks  two  or 
three  of  the  best  out  of  every  hundred,  in  order  to  place 
them  in  offices,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  essential  to  the  ease 
or  character  of  the  government,  and  treats  all  the  rest  exactly 
alike. 

The  consequences  are  mischievous  in  the  extreipe-  It  is 
the  old  story  in  the  main  .  — '  Delirunt  reges^  pUctuntur 
j4chivi:'  the  people  are  th%  principal  sufferers.;  but  the 
British  Government  reaps  directly  and  largely  the  fruit  of  its 
own  absurdities.  Emulation  lives  only  in  the  hearts  of  the 
few  competitors  for  the  scanty  prizes  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Beyond  them,  the  great  body  of  public  servants,  many 
of  whom  are,  of  course,  possessed  of  abilities  capable  of  being 
quickened  into  most  useful  activity,  regard  themselves  as  mem^ 
bers  of  a  sort  of  professional  tontine ;  and  repose  in  the  com^ 
fortable  assurance  that,  if  they  live  long  enough,  and  do  not 
absolutely  disgrace  themselves,  they  shall  grow  up  in  the  pa- 
radise of  promotion,  like  the  bean-stalk  in  the  nursery  tale^ 
by  the  mere  force  of  vegetation.  This  feeling,  doubtless,  i# 
strongest  in  the  least  worthy;  and  doubtless,  also — to  their 
honour  be  it  said — there  are  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  civil 
service  who  are  stimulated  to  the  energetic  discharge  of  their 
public  duties  by  higher  and  purer  motives  than  any  which 
mere  emulation — having  worldly  advancement  for  its  goal-* 
can  afford.     But  it  is  undeniably  a  grand    political   blunder. 
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thai  this  most  cogent  incentive  is  not  systematically  superad- 
ded to  those  which  are  derived  from  other  sources. 

In  truth,  it  must,  we  think,  be  self-evident,  that  a  rule  of 
promotion  that  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  well 
enough  suited  to  regulate  the  advancement  of  the  clerks  and 
factors  of  ia  company  of  merchants,  is  utterly  inapplieable  to 
the  administrators  of  a  vast  empire.  It  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  public  loss  that  results  from  it ;  because 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantum'  of  useful  ability 
which  the  absence  of  stimulus  permits  to  lie  dormant.  That 
it  is  very  heavy,  no  one  will  doubt  who  knows  anything  of 
human  nature,  or  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  a  huodred 
millions  of  men  by  the  agency  of  a  handful  of  foreigners  ; 
and,  consequently,  of  the  importance  of  eliciting  from  such 
instruments  the  largest  possible  amount  of  useful  service* 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  considerable  length, 
because  we  have  long  been  sensible  of  its  extreme  importance 
to  the  interests  of  British  India.  The  rigid  single  file  in  which 
the  public  servants  are  made  to  advance,  has  assuredly  dwarfed 
their  minds  ;  except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  talent 
is  accompanied  by  so  much  energy  as  to  be  altogether  irre- 
pressible. Every  thing  short  of  extraordinary  qualification  is 
levelled  9  by  the  absence  of  encouragement,  to  the  low  stan- 
dard of  passable  fitness.  We  know  but  of  one  reason — and 
that  one  which  no  honest  mind,  once  awakened  to  reflect  on 
the  subject,  would  allow  to  sway  it — why  the  system  should 
he  clung  to.  It  enhances  the  value  of  patronage,  as  regards 
the  least  worthy  recipients  of  it,  by  rendering  the  public  ser- 
vice of  India  a  lottery  without  blanks ,  except  in  cases  of 
scandalous  misbehaviour.  But  the  opportunity  of  entering  the 
lists  of  competition  in  such  a  service  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
sufficient  boon  to  any  young  man  ;  it  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  the  elite  of  the  rising  generation  to  engage  in 
it  with  hopefulness  and  energy  \_  and  it  is  too  much  to  add 
a  virtual  guarantee,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  India, 
that  unless  there  be  misconduct  of  the  grossest  description, 
there  shall  be  regular  advancement,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
offices  which  can'  hardly  be  designated  as  otherwise   than  of 
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the  highest  trust  and  responsibility.  The  existence  of  such  a 
guarantee  reduces  all  but  the  few  salient  minds  to  the  dead 
level  of  mediocritj  ;  whilst  those  whom  nature,  sloth,  or  bad 
habits  have  marked  out  as  drudges,  have  a  claim  of  right  to 
receive,  and  do  actually  receive-^if  their  demerits  fall  short 
of  absolute  incapacity — the  general  average  of  promotion. 

The  Charter  Act  made  a  considerable  change,  or  rather  a 
considerable  opening  for  change,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  governments. 
It  enacted  that  the  executive  government  of  each  of  the  Pre- 
sidencies shall  be  administered  by  a  governor  and  three  coiin« 
cillors  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  empowered  the  Directors  to 
revoke  and  suspend  the  appointment  of  councils.  It  also 
made  the  Governor-General  of  India  for  the  time  being.  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal.  Under  the  license  given  to  the  courts  the 
Governor  of  Bengal  has  hitherto  exercised  the  functions  of 
that  oiBce  without  the  aid  of  a  council ;  as  did  also  the  go* 
vernor  of  Agra,  as  long  as  that  office  existed. 

This  autocracy  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  principally, 
we  believe,  on  account  of  the  additional  power  whidi  the  ab- 
sence of  councils  is  supposed  to  throw  into  the  irresponsible 
hands  of  secretaries ;  who,  it  is  thought,  are  more  likely  to 
lead  or  mislead  one  than  many  masters.  For  our  part,  we 
have  always,  even  irrespective  of  the  saving  of  expenditnre, 
thought  the  change  an  improvement.  The  subordinate  go- 
vernments have  now  no  powers  of  legislation,  and  very  little 
latitude  in  expenditure  ;  their  functions  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  better,  because  more  promptly,  performed  by  one  mind 
than  by  many  ;  the  governor  acts  alone,  under  individual, 
and  therefore  more  stringent,  responsibility  ;  and  as  to  the 
dangerous  influence  of  secretaries,  those  functionaries,  though 
younger  men — a  circumstance  which  is  not  always,  by  any 
means,  an  objection  in  India — are,  commonly,  at  least  as  well 
selected  as  the  members  of  council.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  devise  a  plan  which  would  give  them  all  needful  and 
wholesome  responsibility. 

The  Local  Governments  transact  their  business  in  four  de- 
partments : — the   political,    which  includes  the  secret,   and  is 
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limiled  to  what  in  England  we  term  diplomacy  ;  the  judicial; 
the  revenue  ;  and  the  general,  to  which  all  the  financial  bu- 
ainess  appertains.  A  fifth — the  legislative,  depi^rtment — is  pe- 
culiar to  the  supreme  government  At  thfe  several  Presiden- 
cies, and  at  the  same  Presidencies  under  changes  of  circum- 
stances, these  departments  are  variously  arranged  as  regards 
the  manner  in  which  thej  are  worked.  Thus  the  supreme 
government  has  but  two  secretaries,  one  of  whom  undertakes 
the  political,  legislative,  judicial,  and  revenue  departments, 
and  the  other  the  general  department ;  whilst  the  subordinate 
government  of  Bengal,  having  a  vast  deal  more  of  detail  on 
lis  hands — much  more,  indeed,  than  it  ought,  in  wisdom,  to 
meddle  with — has  a  separate  secretary  for  the  important  de^ 
partments  of  revenue  and  justice.  The  arrangements  of  de* 
partments,  and  of  the  business  attached  to  them,  are  gene- 
rally wise  and  efficient — the  several  governments  taking  care 
not  to  choose  secretaries  for  themselves,  as  they  do  judges 
for  the  people,  according  to  seniority  in  the  service  ; — but 
the  division  of  duties  is  not  altogether  free  from  anomalies. 
In  Bengal,  for  instance,  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
the  customs,  and  of  the  salt-  and  opium  monopolies,  belong 
not  to  the  revenue,  but  to  the  general,  department  ;  which 
manages,  besides  the  finance,  all  the  miscellaneous  business 
which  does  not  come  under  one  or  other  of  the  more  specific 
heads.  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  stesi^n-boats  for  sea  and  river 
navigation,  the  post-office,  and  public  instruction,  are  only  a 
part  of  its  multifarious  cares.  The  government  aqd  the  people 
would  be  far  better  served,  if  separate  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  revenue  and  judicial  departments ;  the  former 
relieving  the  secretary  in  the  general  department  from  the 
charge  of  the  customs,  the  two  monopolies,  and  post-office; 
and  the  latter  conducting  all  correspondence  connected  with 
the  education  of  the  natives*  The  secretary  in  the  general 
department  might  then  discharge  all  the  important  duties  of 
the  Accountant-General.  Under  the  ei^isting  arrangements,  the 
Admirable  Crichton  himself  could  not  fulfil  efficiently  all  tho 
functions  of  the  general  department. 

The  secretary  in  the  political    department  conducts  all  the 
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correspondence  with  the  numerous  officers,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Residents  at  the  native  courts,  or  of  Agents  to  the 
goyernor-general,  discharge,  in  some  cases,  purely  diplomatic 
functions ;  and  exercise,  in  other  instances,  an  ambiguous 
sway — alternating  between  command  and  counsel — over  princes 
and  chiefs  partially  independent,  but  looking  up  to  the  firi* 
tish  Government,  not  only  for  protection  against  all  external 
danger,  but  for  the  mediation  of  all  matters  in  dispute  among 
themselves,  or  with  powerful  tributaries,  or  with  their  sub* 
jects.  The  residents  and  agents  do  not  submit  reports  merely 
upon  all  important  matters,  but  diaries  of  their  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings, showing  with  whom  they  have  communicated,  and 
the  nature  of  the  conference.  Those  who  hold  the  moreim- 
portant  trusts— and  some,  as  the  agent  for  Rajpootana,  have 
many  officers,  each  residing  at  the  court  of  a  petty  prince, 
subordinate  to  them*^correspond  directly  with  the  supreme 
government;  the  others  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernor, to  whose  jurisdiction  their  respective  offices  are  attach- 
ed. The  subordinate  governments,  again,  report  all  matters 
of  moment  to  the  supreme  government ;  so  that  a  complete 
chain  of  communication  is  maintained  from  the  lowest  func-» 
tionary  engaged  in  any  business  of  diplomacy— -one  of  whon 
is  stationed  at  every  spot  where  his  services  can  be  useful— 
to  the  Governor-General  in  council.  In  this  department,  the 
state  is,  and  always  has  been,  admirably  served.  The  chief 
reason  is  easily  told.  In  the  political  line,  the  claims  of  se^ 
mority  are  .far  less  attended  to  than  in  other  departments.  The 
Company's  army  contends  with  the  fivil  service  in  furnishing 
the  requisite  amount  of  ability  \  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant— the  diplomatists  of  British  India  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  so  hopelessly  overladen  with  business  as  the  officers, 
who  perform  their  duties  with  equal  zeal  and  energy,  though 
with  less  brilliant  results,  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 
They  enjoy,  personally,  another  signal  advantage.  They  do 
pot  labour  exclusively  for  the  good  of  others,  and  for  the  re- 
wards of  their  own  conscience— though  they  may  well  pro- 
mote the  one  and  earn  the  other — as  those  who  discharge  im- 
portant duties  on  the  judicial  bench,   or   in  the   revenue  de- 
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partmeni.     The  nature   of   their   functions   brings   them,    in 
frequent  instanoes,  to  the  notice  of  their  countrymen  at  hom^; 
and  they  reap,  though  not  a  fair  share,  yet  a  far  larger  share 
than  their  brethren,  of  those  distinctions  which  the  grace  of 
the  Crown,  or  public  opinion,    confer   on  those  who  are  felt 
to  have  renderc^d  good  service  to  their  country.     To  all  me- 
rit displayed  on  the  distant  and  disregarded  theatre  of  India, 
such  rewards  have  been  dealt  with  niggard  hand.   They  have 
been  almost  absolutely  denied  to  those  whose  talents  and  de- 
votion have  been  displayed  in  the    less  shining  walks  of  the 
public  service.     In  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,   has 
the  highest  judicial  merit,  manifested  in  the  Company's  Courts, 
received  any  honorary  acknowledgment  in  this  countty;  whilst 
comparatively  petty  services,  performed  in  the  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  have  been  abundantly  rewarded !     Is  this  generous — 
IB  it  wise  ?     The  Crowri  should  not  look  coldly  on  the  distin- 
guished men  who  serve  their  country  in  India,  because  Eng- 
land chooses  to  rule  that  splendid  empire  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Company.     It   would   cost  her   nothing,    it 
would  stimulate  to  still  greater  exertions,  it  would  be  a  grace^ 
ful  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  the  improved  state  of 
pnblic  morals  and  feeling  forbids  the  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  accumulate   in    India,    if  suitable   honours,    such  as 
would  confer  rank  and  distinctipn  upon  those  servants  in  the 
eyes  of  their  fellow-countrymen,    were  bestowed  with  judici- 
ous liberality  upon  those  best  deserving  them. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  judicial  department 
are  exercised  principally  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Sudder 
Courts*— the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  Company's  territories, 
beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  three 
courts  chartered  by  the  Crown.  The  executive  government 
holds  little  direct  correspondence— *and  that  little  only  on  tri- 
vial subjects — with  any  subordinate  judicial  functionaries;  ex- 
cepting only,  in  the  case  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  the 
superintendent  of  police,  whose  office  does  not  exist  elsewhere. 
Throughout  Bengal,  including  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
Agra,  the  provincial  courts  of  appeal  and  circuit,  which  form- 
ed a  material  part  of   the   scheme   of  judicial   administration 
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devised  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  have  been  abolished  ;  the  Sadder 
Courts  now  preside  immediately  over  the   civil   and   sessions 
judges  of  the  several  districts   into    which  the   provinces  are 
divided  -,  each  of  whom,  again,  supervises  the  proceedings,  and 
hears  appeals  from  the  decisions,   of  many  judges  of  inferior 
jurisdiction,    proportioned  in  number  to  the  .^amount  of  local 
business,  and  ranked  in  three  gradations  with  respect  to  their 
powers  and  to  their  official  emoluments.     The  judges   of  the 
several  districts  are  invariably  civil  servante  ;  the  officers  who 
preside  in  the  subordinate    courts    are   principally   natives  of 
India,  though  all  properly  qualified  persons  are  eligible.  Those 
of  the  highest  rank  are  competent  to  decide  all  suits,    what- 
ever the  value  of  property  at  issue  ;  and  it  has  been,  of  late 
years,  the  wise  object  of  the  government  to  relieve  as  much 
as  possible  the  highly-remunerated  district  judges  from  all  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  to  employ  them,  almost  exclusively,  in 
the  far  more  extensively   useful    work  of  superintending  the 
proceedings  of  the  numerous  subordinate  courts,  and  of  hear- 
ing appeals  from  their  orders  and  judgments.  Upon  the  promp- 
titude and  efficiency    with    which  ihese   duties   are  executed, 
the  character  of  the  administration  of  civil  justice  absolutely 
depends.     The    government   has   most  wisely   abandoned   the 
attempt  commenced   by   Lord  Cornwallis,  to   administer  jus- 
tice  to   millions    by    the    almost    unassisted    agency    of   a 
small   body   of  English  judges,   whose   necessarily   high   re- 
muneration   rendered   it   impossible    to   increase   their   num- 
bers.   Of  the  utter   inadequacy    of  the   salaries   assigned  to 
the  lowest  and  most  numerous  class  of  native  judges,  {moon- 
sifs^)  by  whom  (he  great  majority  of  causes  are  decided,    we 
have  already  spoken  ;    but  the  miserable  economy  of  dispen- 
sing justice  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  by  the  agency  of  un- 
derpaid functionaries,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  de- 
nounced.    With  a  proper  addition   to  their   allowances,  they 
might  most  beneficially   be  made  the  efieclive  instruments  of 
improving  the  administration  of  criminal,  as  well  as  of  civil, 
justice. 

The  existing   system    has  one  glaring  and  most  prejudicial 
defect.     It   is  lamentably  wanting  in  the'  vigour  of  an  active 
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and  vatchfttl  eiecutive  superintendence  and  direction.  Those 
functions  are  ostensibly  performed— as  we  haye  stated — by 
the  Sudder  Courts;  the  judges  of  which  have,  therefore, 
double  and  discordant  responsibilities.  Besides  exercising  the 
highest  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  hearing  judicially,  in  the 
last  resort,  all  complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  all  sub- 
ordinate courts,  they  ought  to  maintain  a  jealous  supervision 
over  the  official  conduct  of  every  functionary  attached  to  the 
judicial  department;  availing  themselves  of  every  legitimate 
means  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  the  efficiency 
of  each  tribunal,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  several 
judges  are  held  by  the  people.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that 
this  duty  should  be  well  performed  by  the  high  officers  to 
whom  it  is  assigned;  because,  in  India,  there  is  no  public  to 
discharge  it  on  its  own  behalf.  The  people  are  sunk,  to  a 
degree  of  which  home-bred  Englishmen  can  form  no  adequate 
conception,  in  sloth,  apathy,  and  moral  cowardice.  They 
regard  even  the  grossest  judicial  venality  as  a  yery  light 
offence.  No  eitent  of  fraud  or  wrong,  committed  under  the 
shelter  of  the  forms  of  justice,  appears — when  they  are  not 
personally  the  victims  of  it — to  excite  in  their  breasts  any 
emotions  of  abhorrence  or  indignation.  Their  ignorant  ap- 
prehensions often  deter  them  from  complaining  of  the  grossest 
injustice.  There  is  manifestly  the  greater  need  that  they 
should  be  well  protected  by  those  whose  especial  duly  it  is  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  judicial  administration.  This  vastly 
important  duty  the  Sudder  Courts  are,  in  our  judgment,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constitution,  and  of  their  other  functions 
and  responsibilities,  altogether  unqualified  to  perform.  Their 
obligations  are  almost  absolutely  antagonistic.  They  are 
judges  of  the  last  resort;  they  are  a  board  of  justice;  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  keen  and  jealous  inspectors  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  host  of  subordinate  judges,  scattered  through 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  dispensing  justice  to  millions. 
Being  always  stationary ,  they  can  superintend  the  proceed- 
ing's and  estimate  the  character  of  the  many  officers  dependent 
on  each  district  court,  only  through  the  intermediate  agency 
of   the  judge   of  that   court,     Their  knowledge  of  all  those 
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•subordinate  to  him  mufit  be  coloured,  at  least,  by  his  opini- 
ons regarding  them.  If  he  be  blind,  it  is  next  to  imponible 
that  they  should  be  able  to  see  to  any  good  purpose;  but  if 
he  be  dishonest  or  corrupt,  and  in  league  with  inferiors  of  a 
like  character,  they  must  be  absolutely  helpless.  This  last 
consummation  of  iniquity  is  not  probable ;  but,  under  such  a 
system  of  promotion  of  judicial  oflSce  as  we  have  already 
described,  instances  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  frequently 
occur,  where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  district  judge 
is  a  very  bad  medium  of  supervision.  We  could  mention  an 
instance  in  which,  within  a  few  months  after  an  Englidi 
judge,  personally  above  all  suspicion,  and  of  considerable 
merit,  had  left  a  district  in  which  he  had  presided  for  some 
years,  two  of  the  principal  subordinate  judges  of  that  district 
—to  whom  on  retiring  he  had  given  certificates  of  high 
character-— were  dismissed  from  ofiSce  with  infamy,  on  proof 
that  they  had  been  selling  justice  for  years.  It  was  proved 
that  one  of  them  had  been  pulled  out  of  his  palankin  in  the 
public  bazar,  and  flogged  by  a  man  to  whom  he  had  denied 
redress,  after  he-  had  been  paid  for  it.  In  another  case,  a 
board  of  revenue  was  compelled  to  denounce  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  open  and.  shameless  iniquities  prevalent  in  one  of 
the  late  provincial  courts,  situated  within  two  miles  of  the 
Sudder  Court,  of  which  that  court  had  taken,  and  appeared 
disposed  to  take,  no  notice. 

We  have  specified  these  two  instances,  because  they  illus- 
trate the  two  distinct  causes  of  the  inefficiency  which  cha- 
racterizes the  superintendence  of  the  Sudder  Court.  The  first 
shows — if  it  needs  showing^that  a  stationary  body,  operating 
through  local  instruments  of  very  unequal  fitness — some  of 
whom  must  be  expected  to  be  unsuspicious,  some  indolent, 
some  inaccessible  to  the  people,  some  disposed  to  favour  and 
shield  parasites  and  flatterers — must  be  very  ill  qualified  to 
watch  with  sufficient  acuteness  and  steadiness  the  proceedings 
of  inferior  courts  situated  at  distances  of  from  seventy  to  four 
or  five  hundred  miles.  The  second  exemplifies  the  mistake 
involved  in  entrusting  the  most  important  judicial  and  execu- 
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lire  ftinctioDB  to  the  satii«  haads;  iind  thotte. hands  tpitinM 
|jriiicipallj  to  the  patietit  and  delibevate  ^lipensation  of  justide. 
It  is  neit  to  imfossiUe  that  the  came  man  should  be  at  once 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  judge,  and  a  keen  and  jealous  sd-* 
perrisor.  AH  the  qualitiee  indispensable  for  the  finst  office^ 
ar-e  little  less  than  disqoalifications  for  the  other.  The  judge 
is  bound  to  keep  his  eyes,  ears,  and  mind  closed  to  all  that 
he  might  see  or  hear -out  of  court.  The  superintendent,  to 
be  efficient  under  the  extremely  dilBcuIt  circumstances  of  the 
case,  as  respects  the  absence  of  public  spirit,  ought  to  be  is 
a  co'nstdnt  state  of  eviquiry-^accessible  to  imfdrmatioD  from 
every  quarter,  listening  to  and  investigating  every  rumour 
which  bears  with  it  a  plausible  appearance  of  truth;  and 
prompt  to  pursue  any  clue  that  may  enable  him  to  test  the 
efliciency  and  soundness  of  the  system  which  it  is  his  duty  to, 
watch  over.  The  judge  sbmild  assume  every  one  to'  be  inno*- 
cent  till  he  is  proved  guilty:  the  superintendent,  whilst 
he  jtidges  no  one,  should  make  it  his  business  to  possess 
himself  of  the  fullest  information  refarding  the  proceedings 
of  all.  '^ 

Just  in  proportion  a0'4be> officers  who  preside  in  the  Sudder 
Courts  with  so  much  ability,  and. with  so  much  honour  to 
the  British  character,  are  excellent  judges,  they  are  bad 
superintendents  of  civil  and  criminal  justice'.  It  is  unfair  to 
impose  duties  so  incompatible  upon  any  ment-^it  is  vain  i(* 
expect  that  they  should  both  be  efficiently  performed. 

The  remedy  is  obvious.  The  Sudder  Courts  Aonld  be; 
divided,  and  the  discordant  functions  imposed  upon  them  al- 
lotted lo  different  individuals.  Suek  an  arrangement  would 
occasion  no'-increase  of  expense,  -since  there  need  be  no  ang- 
mefvtsfloti  of  the  number  of  officers*  It  would -permit  the 
adaptation  of  individual  qualifications  to  that  department  of 
duty  best  suited  for  their  useful  exertion.  It  Would  produce 
an  economy  of  time,  much  of  which  is  now  wasted  in  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  sort  of  business  to  another 
totally  dissimilar.  The  judges  would  be  only  judges:  the 
superintendence  of  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice   would  be  in  distinet  hands j    either  of  an  individual, 
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which  we  think  decidedly  the  beUer  plan,  or  of  a  board. 
The  efficiency  of  bo(h  departments  would  :thus  be  OMieh 
increased.  The  Government  would  leant  from  the'  court  how 
the  judges  of  the  various  grades  performed  those  parts  oC 
their  duties,  the  fulfilment  of  which  could  be  tried  by  Iheir 
decisions— the  grounds  of  which  are  always  fully  recorded  in 
India,  whilst  the  superintendents  of  justice  would  watch  and 
report  upon  all  matters  of  an  executive  nature^— the  relations 
between  the  institution  and  the  decision  of  suits,  the  execution 
of  dck;rees,  the  di^osal  or  accumulation  of  interlocutory  and 
other  nodscellabebus  business;  and,  pre-eminently,  upon  the 
general  efficiency  and  purity  of  the  coutts,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people.  /It  is  not  sufficient  in 
any  land,  but  especially  not  in  India,  that  the  fountains  of 
justice  should  be  free  from  aotoal  pollution ;  it  is  essential 
that  there  sl^ould  be  an  absolute  and  uniyersal  conviction  that 
they  are  pure.  This  double  obligation  has  not,  hitherto, 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  British  India.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  unfrequently  stopped  short,  after  satisfying 
itself  by  an  investigation  vinto  alleged  misfeasance ;  leaving  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  full  ,of  distrust  as  before,  with  the 
additional  suspicion  of  their  rulers  being  cognizant  of,  and 
conniving  at,  the  iniquity. 

The   department    of  the   land   revenfoe  is  well  attended  to 
throughout  British   India,   owing  probably-^ we  must  confess 
our  persuasion-^tQ   the   strong  and  direct  interest  which  the 
government  has  in  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument  by  which 
its   treasury  is'  [Principally  replenished.     In  former  times,    for 
some    years  following  the  formation  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,   and  BenareSf    and, 
probably,  in  those  districts  also  of  the  Madras  {Presidency  into, 
which  a  corresponding  measure  was  subMquenlly  introduced, 
it  was  thbught  that  a  acheme  so  simple  might  be  left  to  exe- 
cute  itsdf ;    and    that  those    public   servants  who  were  unfit 
for  more  important  and  difficult  employment,    might  be  well 
able  to  act  as  mere  receivers  of  the  dues  of  the  state  from  a 
body  of  thriving   and .  gt-ateful   landhoMers.     How  entirely, 
and  with  what  a  penalty  for  the  mistalic,  . these. eapectations 
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have  been  friiiCrated,  yri  bave  before  bad  eppertnnity  to  show 
on  more  than  one  octeaiion^  eipeciaUy  in  uif[ing  Ihe  neceasity 
of  all  immediiiCe  sntrej  of  tbe  whole  ai^a  of  the  pemianeiilly 
aetiled   provinoea:  -^Init  nittoh   of  the  mikMef  of  past  mis^ 
management  is  vow   irceparable.     la  the  diifrioti  subject  to 
periodical  astessmenis  tbrovghout  the  Preaiden^iei,    we*  have 
profited  by  eiperienee;  and  whatever  other  mori  huve  been 
eommitted,    the  *  state  has  been  effectually  protected  from  the 
loss  of  tbatrevenne^  upon  tbe  integrity  and  judicious  dispen* 
satton   of  which  all  reasonable  hopes  of  the  improvement  of 
British  India  must  be  built.    The  people  are  not  in  a  state  to 
advance   their  own    condition.     The  landholders  of  the  pro* 
▼inces,    to   whom   the   permanent   settlement   has  insured  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  rental,  have  dene  little  or  nothings 
in  the  long  course  of  fifty  years,  even  to  benefit  themselves*— 
not   one    in  a  thousand  pretends  to  feel  any  care  for  the  in^ 
terests   of  his  country:    on  the  other  hand,    the  government 
can  do  nothing  for  the  people  if  it  have  not  sufficient  pecuni- 
ary   means   for*  their   defence   againM  external    and  internal 
enemies,   and    for    complete    administrative  '^efflcieney.     The 
case  is  essentially  different  from  that  of' a  country  where  the 
people  are  on  a  level  with,  if  not  in  advance  of,  their  rulers, 
in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  wants,    and  of  the 
best   manner  of  supplying  them — *  where  private  intelligence 
'always   outstrips   and   prevents   public   vrisdom.'     Yet  there 
are  some  sincere: — but  deluded — philanthropists,  whose  single 
idea  of  benefiting  British  India  is  centred  in  the  abandonment 
of   the   System^  of  land    revenue ; — as  if  sufficient  means  for 
any,    the  most  economical,  government  of  that  country  could 
be   obtained  from  all  other  sources  put  together ;    as  if  some- 
of  those  sources  were  not  far  worse  in    principle   than   that 
from  which  the  land  revenue  is  derived;    and  as  if  it  would 
be    practicable  to  mahe  any  sacrifice  of  revenue  in  favour  of 
the  landholders,  without  mulcting  somebody  else  to  a  corres- 
ponding amount. 

The  land 'revenue  is  managed  by  the  collectors  and  deputy 
collectors  of  the  numerous  di^ricts  into  which  the  provinces 
of  British  India    are    divided;    subject   to   the   authority   of 
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boards  of  reyemte  sUtionad  at  GaJciittli »  Allaliabad  ^  aad 
Madras^  and  of  a  reffenue  coauaiasioQ  ak  Bombay.  Throvj^* 
out  BeiifaU  Babac,  Bonarof,  and  the  norlb-wcBliarB.  proTinces^ 
comniMsioners  of  reveiiae,  eacb  prendiag  over  four  or^re 
districta^  ware,  interpofled^  under  Lord  WiUiani  Bontiack's  ad* 
noinistration^  between  tbe  boards  and  tbe  coUectors^  and  tbe 
powers  of  tbe  boards  were  increased,  the  commissioners  being 
kiTesled  with  the  authority  of  the  former  boards.  This 
measure  tended  most  beneficiary  to  relieve  tbe  fovernment 
from  the  details  of  tbe  revenue  administration;  but  it  still 
interferes  much  too  often  and  too  minutely »  instead  of  confin- 
ing itself  to  general  superintendence  and  control,  holding  tbe 
boards  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  But  this, 
as  we  have  stated,  is  tbe  general  vice  of  the  Indian  govern^ 
ment,  equally  prevalent,  and  equally  nUschievoos  in  all 
dq)artm0nts,  bolb  at  home  and  abroad »  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  out  a  list  of  matters  in  which  the  Governor-General  in 
council,  tbe  Court  of  Directors,  and  tbe  Board  of  Control, 
busy  themselves,  or  profess  to  busy  themselves,  in  any  given 
month  of  any  year,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Junius,  'the 
^gravest  of  chaplains  would  not  be  able  to  read  without 
langbing.' 

Our  limits,  com  pel  us  to  state  briefly,  that  the  other  great 
departments  of  tbe  revenpe  of  Bengal,,  the  richest  by  far  of 
the  Company's  possessions,  are  managed  by  tbe  Board  of 
Customs,  salt  and  opium,  fixed  in  Calcutta;  by  the  instru- 
mentality, in  the  two  latter  branches,  of  agents,  members  of 
tbe  civil  service,  stationed  at  the  poncipal  places  of  manu- 
facture or  store.  We  cannot  discuss,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
article,  the  principles  of  the  great  monopolies  of  salt  and 
opium.  As  monopolies  they  are,  of  course,  essentially  vi- 
cious; that  of  salt  operating  as  a  poll-tax,  almost  absolutely 
irrespective  of  the  means,  and  consequently  of  tbe  obligations 
to  the  state,  of  the  person  paying  it;  that  of  opium  mixing 
up  the  Christian  rulers  of  India,  in  a  manner  the  most  dis- 
creditable, with  the  demoralizing  traffic  by  which  British 
merchants  poison  tbe  minds  and  bodies  of  tbe  Chinese  and 
Malays.     It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  government  should  abandon 
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all  concern  in  the  manufactare  of  this  drug,  and  qontent 
itaelf  with  levying  such  an  export  duty  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment as  would  not  aflTord  too  tempting  a  premium  to  the 
smuggler.  There  would  be  loss  of  revenue  in  this,  no  doubt; 
but  there  would  be  great  gain  of  diaractar.  Wieiy^  it  not 
for  the  unfortiniate  permaki^nt  settlement  of  the  land  reyeniie, 
which  so  many  extol  as  the  perfection  both  of  justice  and  of 
financial  wisdom,  (as  if  there  could  have  been  no  middle 
course  between  annual  assessments  at  rackrents,  and  the  limi- 
tation for  ever  of  the  supply  to  be  derived  from  the  best 
possible  source  of  natiimal  expenditure,)  both  these. mdno- 
polies,  objection  Able  from  different  but  equaHy  <x)gent  reasons-, 
might  be  altogether  abandoned ;  and  the  transit  duties  at 
Madras  might,  at  the  same,  time,  be  abolished^  and  all  (he 
ports  of  India  be  declared  absolutely  free.  Let  those  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  condition  of  India,  and  of  the  effects 
of  a  bad  system  of  taxation  in  any  land,  weigh  these  advan- 
tages against  'those  which  the  community  derives  from  the  im- 
Qiunitie&  enjoyed  by '  the  Zemindars  in  the  permaneiitly  setded 
proyinces ;  for  no  one  pretends  that  any  other  class,  even  of 
tt^oae  directly  .cop»ected  with  tbO'  soil,  is  a  whit  the  better 
joff  .in  0Q9sequeiice  oC  the  UmitaUon  of  the  public  demand. 
3itter  cause  ba(ve  the  people  of  India  to  rue  Lord  €ornwalIis' 
mifitaken  bencrrolenca,  which,  whilst  it  shackles  the  hands 
#f  the  government,  fites,  hopelessly,  unequal  and  mischie- 
vous taxes  upon  the  sheuld^s  of  the  people^ 

(EniRBURGH   EBVIXW.) 


AlERICAN  NOTES  BY  CflARLES  DIMS. 


HaTing  obUin^  an  etriy  copy  of  Didonu's  America  we  thiok  cnr 
readers  will  have  no  objection  to  a  third  extract  from  this  highly 
interesting  work.  As  those  given  from  the  Al^henseum  were  not  rery 
favourable  to  tlie  American  character,  we  have  selected  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  which  this  nation  19  exhibited  under  a  more 
agreeable  aspect.    We  give  his  chapter  on  ' 

BOSTON. 

In  all  the  public  establishments  of  America,  the  iitmoet 
courte^  prevails.  Most  of  bur  Departnvents  are  susceptible 
of  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  the  Customs- 
bouse  aboYe  all  others  would  do  well  to  take  example  freak 
the  United  States  and  render  itself  somewhat  less  odious  and 
oflTensive^to  foreigners.  Tlie  servile  rapacity  of  the  French  oJD* 
cials  is  sufficiently  contemptible  ;  but  there  is  a  surly  boeridi 
incivility  about  our  men,  alike  disgusting  to  all  persons  who 
fall  into  their  hands,  and  discreditable  to  the  nation  that  keeps 
such  ill-conditioned  curs  snarling  about  ils  gates. 

When  I  landed  in  America,  I  could  not  help  being  strongly 
impressed  with  the  contrast  their  Cuslom*hou§e  presented,  and 
the  attention,  politeness,  and  good-humour  with  which  its 
officers  discharged  their  duty. 

The  city  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  cannot  fail,  I  should  ima- 
gine, to  impress  all  strangers  very  favourably.  The  private 
dwelling-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  large  and  elegant;  the 
shops  extremely  good  ;  and  the  public  buildings  handsome. 
The  State  House  is  biiilt  upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
rises  gradually  at  first,  and  afterwards  by  a  steep  ascent,   al- 
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BHMt  frofli  the  vBtar't  edge.  In  front  is  a  green  iaciosttre, 
called  the  Conmon.  The  nte  is  beautiful :  and  from  the  top 
there  i«  »  ehafrming  panortiiiiie  yiew  of  the  whole- Id vn  and 
neighbonrbood .  Inl  addition  to  a  varietj,  of  commodious  of^ 
fices,  it  contains  two  handsome  ^handbers :  in  one  the  Hoas^ 
of  Representatives  of  the  Slate  hold  their  meetings  ^  in  the 
other,  the  Senate.  Such  proceedings  as  i  saw  here,  were 
conducted  with  perfect  gravity  and  decorum ;  and  were  oer- 
*    tainly  calculated  to  inspire  attention  and  respect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  intellectual  refinement 
and  superiority  of  Boston,  is  referable  to  the  quiet,  influence 
of  the  .Univbrrity  of  Cambridge,  which  is  within  three  or.  four 
miles  of  the  city.  The  resident  professors  at  that  university 
are  gentlemen  of  learnings  and  varied  attainments;  and  are, 
without  one  exception  Ihat  I  can  call  to  mind,  men  who 
would  abed  a  grace  upon,  and  do  honour  to,  any  society  in 
the  civilized  woiid.  Hiany  of  the  resident  gentry  in  Boston 
aad'it^  neighboujphood,  and  1  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  ad^ 
ding,  a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  attaiched  to  the  Hbeer 
ral  professions  there,  have  been  educated  at  this  same  school. 
Whatever  the  defects  of  American  univ^sitieit  may  be,  they 
disseminate  no  prejudices  ;  rear  no  bigots ;  dig.  up  the  buried 
asbep  of  no  old  superstitions  ;  never  interpose  between  the 
people  and  .their  improvement ;  .exclude  no  man  because  of  his 
ipeiigiou/i.  opinions  I  nbove  all,  ia  their <  whole  i^ourse  of  study 
imd  instraclion ,.  recognise  a  world,  atnl.  a  broad  one  too,  \y^ 
ing  beyond  the  college  walls. 

It  was  a,  source  of  inexpressible  pleasure  to*  imn  to  observe 
the  almost  impereeptible,  hot  not  less,  certain  efleot,  wrought 
by  this  institution  among  the  small  community  of  Boston;. and 
to .  note  9t  every  turn  the  humanizing  taslea  and  desires 
it  has  engendered  }  the.  affec^Monate  friendships  to  which  it  has 
giiven  rise ;  the  amo.iinC  of  vi^nity  and  prejudice,  it  baa.dispel-' 
led.  •  The  gulden  calf  they  wonship  at  Boston  is  a  pigmy 
compared  with  the  giant  effigiea  set  ftp  in  other  parts  of  the 
vast  counting-bouse  which  lies  beyjobd  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
almighty  dollar .  sinks  into  something  comparatively  insignifi-t 
cant,  amidst  a  whole .  Pantheon  of  better,  godsl- 
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Aiio^Te  all,  I  smceroljr  believe  thai  the  poblio  uMtitutioiis 
and  cliaritifid  6f  this  capital  ef  Massachusetts  are  as  nearly 
perfect,  as  the  most  considerate  wisdom,  benevoleiiee^  andlra- 
manity,  can  make  them.  I  never  in  my  life  was  mor6  affec* 
ted  by  the  contemplation  of  happiness,  under  circumstances  of 
privation  and  bereavement,  than  in  my  visits  to  these  estab- 
lishments. 

It  is  a  great  and  pleasant  feature  of  all  such  institutions  hi 
America,  that  they  are  either  supported  by  thb  Stale  or  as- 
listed  by  the  State  ;  or  (in  the  event  of  their  not  needing  its 
helping  hand)  that  they  act  in  concert  with  it,  and  are  era- 
phatically  the  people's.  I  cannot  but  think,  with  a  view  to 
the  principle  and  its  tendency  to  elevate  or  depress  the  charac- 
ter of  the  industrious  classes,  that  a  Public  Charity  is  im- 
measurably better  than  a  Private  Foundation,  no  matter  how 
munificently  the  latter  may  be  endowed:  In  our  own  coun- 
try, where  it  has  not,  until  within  these  later  days,  been  a 
very  popular  fashion  with  governments  to  display  any  extra- 
ordinary regard  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  or  to  recog- 
nise their  existence  as  improveable  creatures ,  private  chari- 
ties, unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  have  arisen,  to 
do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  among  the  destitute  and 
afflicted.  But  the  government  of  the  country,  having  neither 
art  nor  part  in  them,  is  not  in  the  receipt  of  any  portion  of 
the  gratitude  they  inspire;  and,  offering  very  little  shelter  or 
relief  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  workhouse 
and  the  jail,  has  come,  not  unnaturally,  to  be  Idoked  upon 
by  the  poor  rather  as  a  stern  master,  quick  to  correct  and 
punish,  than  a  kind  protector,  merciful  and  vigilant  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston,  is  superintended  by  a  body  of  trustees  who 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  corporation.  The  indigent  Mind 
of  that  state  are  admitted  gratuitously.  Those  from  the  ad- 
joining state  of  Connecticut,  or  from  the  stales  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  or  New  Hampshire,  are  admitted  by  a  warrant  from 
the  state  to  which  they  respectively  belong  ;  or,  failing  that, 
,must  find  security  among   their   friends,    for  the  payment  of 
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about  twenty  pounds  English  for  their  first  year's  board  and 
instruction,  and  ten  for  the  second.  •  After  the  first  year,  >» 
say  the  trustees,  ■  an  account  current  will  be  opened  with 
each  pupil ;  he  will  be  charged  with  the  actual  cost  of  his 
board,  which  will  not  exceed  two  dollars  per  week  ; »  a  trifle 
more  than  eight  shillings  English  ;  « and  he  will  be  credited 
with  the  amount  paid  for  him  by  the  state,  or  by  his  friends; 
ako  with  his  earnings  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  stock 
which  he  uses ;  so  that  all  his  earnings  oyer  one  dollar  per 
week  will  be  his  own.  By  the  third  year  it  will  be  known 
whether  his  earnings  will  more  than  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
bis  board  ;  if  they  should,  he  will  have  it  at  his  option  to 
remain  and  receive  his  earnings,  or  not.  Those  who  prove 
unable  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  will  not  be  retained  ;  as 
it  is  not  desirable  to  convert  the  establishment  into  an  alms- 
house, or  to  retain  any  but  working  bees  in  the  hive.  Those 
who  by  physical  or  mental  imbecility  are  disqualified  for 
work,  are  thereby  disqualified  from  being  members  of  an  in- 
dustrious community  ;  and  they  can  be  better  provided  for  in 
establishments  fitted  for  the  infirm. » 

I  went  to  see  this  place  one  very  fine  winter  morning :  an 
Italian  sky^above,  and  the  air  so  clear  and  bright  on  every 
side,  that  even  my  eyes,  which  are  none  of  the  best,  could 
follow  the  minute  lines  and  scraps  of  tracery  in  distant  buil- 
dings. Like  most  other  public  institutions  in  America,  of  the 
same  class,  it  stands  a  mile  or  two  without  the  town,  in  a 
cheerful  healthy  spot ;  and  is  an  airy,  spacious,  handsome 
edifice.  It  is  built  upon  a  height,  commanding  the  harbour. 
When  I  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  and  marked  how 
fresh  and  free  the  whole  scene  was — what  sparkling  bubbles 
glanced  upon  the  waves,  and  welled  up  every  moment  to  the 
surface,  as  though  the  world  below,  like  that  above,  were 
radiant  with  the  bright  day,  and  gushing  over  in  its  fulness 
of  light  :  when  I  gazed  from  sail  to  sail,  away  upon  a  ship 
at  sea,  a  tiny  speck  of  shining  white,  the  only  cloud  upon 
the  still,  deep,  distant  blue-^and,  turning,  saw  a  blind  boy 
with  his  sightless  face  addressed  that  way,  as  though  he  too 

had  some  sense  within  him  of  the  glorious  distance :    I  felt  a 
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lind  of  sorrow  that  the  pidce  should  be  so  verj  light,  and  « 
strange  wish  that  for  his  sake  it  were  darker.  It  was  but 
momentary,  of  course,  and  a  mere  fancy,  bnt  I  felt  it  keenly 
for  all  that. 

The  children  were  at  their  daily  tasks  in  different  rooms, 
except  a  few  who  were  already  dismissed,  and  were  at  play,. 
Here,  as  in  many  institutions,  no  uniform  is  worn ;  and  I 
was  very  glad  of  it,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  hut  senseless  custom  and  want  of  thought 
would  reconcile  us  to  the  liyeries  and  badges  we  are  so  fond 
of  at  home*  Secondly,  because  the  absence  of  these  things 
presents  each  child  to  the  visitor  in  his  or  her  own  proper 
character,  with  its  individuality  unimpaired  ;  not  lost  in  a 
dull,  ugly,  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  unmeaning  garb; 
which  is  really  an  important  consideration.  The  wisdom  of 
encouraging  a  little  harmless  pride  in  personal  appearance 
even  among  the  blind,  or  the  whimsical  absurdity  of  consi- 
dering charity  and  leather  breeches  inseparable  companions, 
as  we  do,  requires  no  comment. 

Good  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  pervaded  every  cor- 
ner of  the  building.  The  various  classes,  who  were  gathered 
round  their  teachers,  answered  the  questions  put  to  them  with 
readiness  and  intelligence,  and  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  contest 
for  precedence  which  pleased  me  very  much.  Those  who 
were  at  play,  were  gleesome  and  noisy  as  other  children.  More 
spiritual  and  affectionate  friendships  appeared  to  exist  among 
them,  than  would  be  found  among  other  young  persons  suf- 
fering under  no  deprivation  ;  but  this  I  expected  and  was  pre- 
pared to  find.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  Heaven's 
merciful  consideration  for  the  afflicted. 

In  a  portion  of  the  building,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
are  workshops  for  blind  persons  whose  education  is  finished, 
and  who  have  acquired  a  trade,  but  who  cannot  pursue  it  in 
an  ordinary  manufactory  because  of  their  deprivation.  Seve- 
ral people  were  at  work  here  ;  making  brushes,  mattresses, 
and  so  forth  ;  and  the  cheerfulness,  industry,  and  good  order 
discernible  in  every  other  part  of  the  building,  extended  to 
this  department  also. 
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On  the. ringing  of  a  bell,  the  pupils  all  repaired,  without 
anj  guide  or  leader,  to  a  spacious  music-hall,  where  they 
took  their  seats  in  au  orchestra  erected  for  Ihat  purpose,  and 
listened  with  manifjest  delight  to  a  .voluntary  on  the  organ, 
played  by  one  of  themselves.  At  its  conclusion,  the  perfor- 
mer, a  boy  of  aineteen  or  twenty,  gave  place  (o  a  girl;  and 
to  her  accopipaniment  they  all  sang  a  hymn,  and  afterwards 
a  sort  of  chorus.  It  was  very  sad  to  look  upon  and  hear 
them,  happy  though  their  condition  unquestionably  was;  and 
I  saw  that  one  blind  girl,  who  (being  for  the  time  deprived 
of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  by  illness)  sat  close  beside  me  with 
her  face  towards  them,  wept  silently  the  while  she  listened. 

It  is  strange  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  blind,  and  see  how 
free  they  are  from  all  concealment  of  what  is  passing  in  their 
thoughts ;  observing  which,  a  man  with  eyes  may  blush  to 
contemplate  the  mask  he  wears.  Allowing  for  one  shade  of 
anxious  expression  which  is  never  absent  from  their  counte-^ 
nances,  and  the  like  of  which  we  may  readily  detect  in  our 
own  faces  if  we  try  to  feel  our  way  in  the  dark,  every  idea, 
as  it  rises  within  them,  is  expressed  with  the  lightning's  speed, 
and  nature's  truth.  If  the  company  at  a  rout,  or  drawing- 
room  at  court,  could  only  for  one  time  be  as  unconscious  of 
the  eyes  upon  them  as  blind  men  and  women  are,  what  se* 
crets  would  come  outs  and  what  a  worker  of  hypocrisy  this 
sight,  the  loss  of  which  we  so  much  pity,  would  appear  to 
bel 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  down  in  another  room, 
before  a  girl,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb;  destitute  of  smell ;  and 
nearly  so,  of  taste  :  before  a  fair  young  creature  with  every 
human  faculty,  and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness  and  alTec* 
tion,  inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame,  and  but  one  outward 
sense— ^the  sense  of  touch.  There  she  was,  before  me;  built 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell.  Impervious  to  any  ray  of 
light,  or  particle  of  sound  ;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peep- 
ing through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to  some  good 
man  for  help,  that  an  Immortal  Soul  might  be  awakened- 

Long  .before  I  looked  upon  her,  the.  help  had  come.  Her 
face  was  radiant  with   intelligence  and   pleasure.     Her  hair, 
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braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about  a  head,  whose 
intellectual  capacity  and  development  were  beautifully  expres- 
sed in  its  graceful  outline,  and  its  broad  open  brow  ;  her 
dress,  arranged  by  herself,  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  sim- 
plicity ;  the  work  she  had  knitted,  lay  beside  her ;  her  wri- 
ting-rbook  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon. — From  the  mourn- 
ful ruin  of  such  bereavement,  there  had  slowly  risen  up  this 
gentle,  tender,  guileless,  grateful -hearted  being. 

Like  other  inmates  of  that  house,  she  had  a  green  ribbon 
bound  round  her  eyelids.  A  doll  she  had  dressed  lay  near 
upon  the  ground.  I  took  it  up,  and  saw  that  she  had  made 
a  green  fillet  such  as  she  wore  herself,  and  fastened  it  about 
its  mimic  eyes. 

She  was  seated  in  a  little  enclosure,  made  by  school-desks 
and  forms,  writing  her  daily  journal.  But  soon  finishing  this 
pursuit,  she  engaged  in  an  animated  communication  with  a 
teacher  who  sat  beside  her.  This  was  a  favourite  mistress 
with  the  poor  pupil.  If  she  could  see-  the  face  of  her  fair 
instruclre^,  she  would  not  love  her  less,  I  am  sure. 

I  have  extracted  a  few  disjointed  fragments  of  her  historj, 
from  an  account,  written  by  that  one  man  who  has  made 
her  what  she  is.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  touching  narra- 
tive  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  present  it  entire. 

Her  name  is  Laura  Bridgman,  aShe  was  born  in  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1823.  She 
is  described  as  having  been  a  very  sprightly  and  pretty  infant, 
with  bright  blue  eyes.  She  was,  however,  so  puny  and  feeble 
until  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  that  her  parents  hardly 
hoped  to  rear  her.  She  was  subject  to  severe  fits,  which 
seemed  to  rack  her  frame  almost  beyond  her  power  of  endu- 
rance ;  and  life  was  held  by  the  feeblest  tenure  :  but  when 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  she  seemed  to  rally  ;  the  dangerous 
symptoms  subsided  ;  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  was  per- 
fectly well. 

K  Then  her  mental  powers,,  hitherto  stinted  in  their  growth, 
rapidly  developed  themselves :  and  during  the  four  months  of 
health  which  she  enjoyed,  she  appears  (making  due  allowance 
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for  a  fmid  mother's  account)  to  have  displayed  a  considerable 
degree  of  intelligence. 

■  But  suddenly  she  sickened  again  ;  her  disease  raged  with 
great  yiolence  during  five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and  ears 
were  inflamed,  suppurated,  and  their  contents  were  discharged. 
But  though  sight  and  hearing  were  gone  for  ever,  the  poor 
child's  snflerings  were  not  ended.  The  fever  raged  during 
seven  weeks  ;  for  five  months  she  was  kept  in  bed  in  a  dar* 
kened  room  ;  it  was  a  year  before  she  could  walk  unsupported, 
and  two  years  before  she  could  sit  up  all  day.  It  was  now 
observed  that  her  sense  of  smell  was  almost  entirely  destroy*, 
ed  ;  and,  consequently,  that  her  taste  was  much  blunted. 

« It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age  that  the  poor  child's 
bodily  health  seemed  restored >  and  she  was  able  to  enter  upon 
her  apprenticeship  of  life  and  the  world. 

« But  what  a  situation  was  hers !  The  darkness  and  the  si- 
lence of  the  tomb  were  around  her :  no  mother's  smile  called 
forth  her  answering  smile,  no  father's  voice  taught  her  to 
imitate  his  sounds  : — they,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  but  forms 
of  matter  which  resisted  her  touch,  but  which  differed  not 
from  the  furniture  of  the  house,  save  in  warmth,  and  in  the 
power  of  locomotion  ;  and  not  even  in  these  respects  from 
the  dog  and  the  cat. 

« Bat  the  immortal  spirit  which  had  been  implanted  within 
her  could  not  die,  nor  be  maimed  nor  mutilated  ;  and  though 
most  of  its  avenues  of  communication  with  the  world  were 
cot  off,  it  began  to  manifest  itself  through  the  others.  As 
soon  as  she  could  Walk,  she  began  to  explore  the  room,  and 
then  the  house  ;  she  became  familiar  with  the  form,  density, 
weight,  and  heat,  of  every  article  she  could  lay  her  hands 
and  arms  on,  as  she  was  occupied  about  the  house  ;  and  her 
disposition  to  imitate,  led  her  to  repeat  everything  herself. 
She  even  learned  to  sew  a* little,  and  to  knit. » 

The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told,  however,  that  the 
opportunities  of  communicating  with  heri  were  very,  very  li- 
mited ;  and  the  moral  effects  of  her  wretched  state '  soon  be- 
gan  to  appear.  Those  who  cannot  be  enlightened  by  reason,, 
can  only  be  controlled  by  force  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  her 
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great  privations,  must.aoan  have  reduced  her  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  hut  for  tindj  and 
anhoped'for  aid. 

« At  this  time,  I  was  so  fortanate  as  to  hear  of  the  diild^ 
and  immediately,  hastened  to  Hanover  to  see  her.  I  found 
her  with  a  wel Informed  figure  ;  a  strong! j-marked,  nervous- 
sanguine  temperament;  a. large  and  beautifully-shaped  head; 
and  the  whole  system  in  healthy  action.  The  parents  were 
easily  induced  to  consent  to  her  coming  to  Boston,  and  on 
the  ikih  of  October,  1837,  they  brought  her  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

•For  a  while,  she  was  much  bewildered  ;  and  after  waiting 
about  two  weeks,  until  she  became  acquainted  with  her  new 
locality,  and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  inmates,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by  which 
she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 

« There  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted :  either  to  go 
on  to  build  up  a  language  of  signs  on  the  basis  of  the  natu- 
ral language  which  she  had  already  commenced  herself,  or  to 
teach  her  the  purely  arbitrary  language  in  common  use.-  that 
is,  to  give  her  a  sign  for  every  individual  thing,  or  to  give 
her  a  knowledge  of  letters  by  combination  of  which  she  might 
express  her  idea  of  the  existence,  and  the  mode  and  condition 
of  existence,  of  anything.  The  former  would  have  been  easy, 
but  very  ineffectual ;  the  latter  seemed  very  difficult,  but,  if 
accomplished,  very  effectual.  I  determined  therefore  to  try 
the  latter. 

•  The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking  articles  in  com- 
mon use,  such  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  ^.  and  pasting 
upon  them  labels  with  their  names  printed  in  raised  letters. 
These  she  felt  very  carefully,  and  soon,  of  course,  distinguish- 
ed that  the  crooked  lines  spoorij  differed  as  much  from  the 
crooked  lines  hey,  as  the  spoon  differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

« Then  small  detached  labels,  with  the  same  words  printed 
upon  them,  were  put  into  her  hands  :  and  she  soon  observed 
that  they  were  similar  to  the  ones  pasted  on  the  articles.  She 
showed  her  perception  of  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label 
key  upon  the  key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the  spoon.  She 
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was  eneouragei  here  bj  the  natural  ngn  of  apprebaCion^  pat* 
tiag  on  the  head. 

oThe  same  process  was  then  repealed  with  all  the  articles 
which  she  could  handle  ;  and  she  rerj  easilj  leamad  to  place 
the  proper  labels  upon  them.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
the  only  intellectual  exercise  was  that  of  imitation  and  me^ 
mory.  She  recoUecled  that  the  label  book  was  placed  upon 
a  book,  and  she  repeated  the  process  first  from  imitation,  next 
from  memory,  with  only  the  motive  of  love  of  approbation, 
but  apparently  without  the  intellectual  perception  of  any  re- 
lation between  the  things. 

« After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual  letters  were 
given  to  her  on  detached  bits  of  paper  :  they  were  arranged 
side  by  side  so  as  to  spell  book,  hey,  diC;  then  they  were 
mixed  up  in  a  heap  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to  arrange 
them  herself,  ^o  as  to  express  the  words  iooA,  key,  &c.;  and 
she  did  so. 

« Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mechanical  and  the  success 
about  as  great  as  teaching  a  very  knowing  dog  a  variety  of 
tricks.  The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and  pa- 
tiently imitated  everything  her  teacher  did  ;  but  now  the 
truth  began  to  flash  upon  her  :  her  intellect  began  to  work  : 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  her- 
self make  up  a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and 
shoot  it  into  another  mind  ;  and  at  once  her  countenance  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression  :  it  was  no  longer  a  dog.  or  par- 
rot :  it  was  an  immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new 
link  of  union  with  other  spirits !  I  could  almost  fix  upon  the 
moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread 
its  light  to  her  countenance  ;  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle 
was  overcome  ;  and  that  henceforward  nothing  but  patient  and 
persevering,  but  plain  and  straightforward,  efforts  were  to  be 
used. 

•  The  result  thus  far,  is  quickly  related,  and  easily  conceiv- 
ed ;  but  not  so  was  the  process;  for  many  weeks  of  apparently 
unprofitable  labour  were  passed  before  it  was  effected. 

"When  it  was  said  above,    that  a  sign  was  made,   it  was 
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intended  to  say,  that  the  action  was  performed  by  her  teacher, 
she  feeling  his  hands,  and  then  imitating  the  motion. 

« The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  types,  with 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their  ends;  abo 
a  hoard,  in  which  were  square  holes,  into  which  holes  she 
could  set  the  types  ;  so  that  the  letters  on  their  ends  could 
aloi}e  be  felt  above  the  surface. 

« Then,  on  any  article  being  handed  to  her,  for  instance,  a 
pencil,  or  a  watch,  she  would  select  the  component  letters,' 
and  arrange  them  on  her  board,  and  read  them  with  apparent 
pleasure. 

«She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  in  this  way,  until 
her  vocabulary  became  extensive  ;  and  then  the  important  step 
was  taken  of  teaching  her  how  to  represent  the  different  let- 
ters by  the  position  of  her  fingers,  instead  of  the  cumbrous 
apparatus  of  the  board  and  types.  She  accomplished  this 
speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intellect  had  begun  to  work  in 
aid  of  her  teacher,  and  her  progress  was  rapid. 

« This  was  the  period,  about  three  months  after  she  had 
commenced,  that  the  first  report  of  her  case  was  made,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  'she  has  just  learned  the  manual  al- 
phabet, as  used  by  the  deaf-mutes,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  de- 
light and  wonder  to  see  how  rapidly,  correctly,  and  eagerly, 
she  goes  on  with  her  labours.  Her  teacher  gives  her  a  new 
object,  for  instance,*  a  pencil,  first  lets  her  examine  it,  and 
get  an  idea  of  its  use,  then  teaches  her  how  to  spell  it  by 
making  the  signs  for  the  letters  with  her  own  fingers  :  the 
child  grasps  her  hand,  and  feels  her  fingers,  as  the  different 
letters  are  formed  ;  she  turns  her  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
like  a  person  listening  closely  ;  her  lips  are  apart ;  she  seems 
scarcely  to  breathe  ;  and  her  countenance,  at  first  anxious, 
gradually  changes  to  a  smile,  as  she  comprehends  the  lesson. 
She  then  holds  up  her  tiny  fingers,  and  spells  the  word  in 
the  manual  alphabet ;  next,  she  takes  her  types  and  arranges 
her  letters  ;  and  last,  to  make  sure  that  she  is  right,  she  takes 
the  whole  of  the  types  composing  the  word,  and  places  them 
upon  or  in  contact  with  the  pencil,  or  whatever  the  object 
may  be. » 
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« TU  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in  gratify^ 
ing  her  eager  inquiries  for  the  names  of  eyerj  object  which 
she  could  possiUj  handle  ;  in  exercising  her  in  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet ;  in  extending  in  every  possible  way  her 
knowledge  of  the  physical  relations  of  things  ;  and  in  proper 
care  of  her  health. 

•  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  was  made, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 

t  ^It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt, 
that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound* 
and  never  exercises  her  sense  of  smell,  if  she  have  any.  Thus 
her  mind  dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as  that 
of  a  closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet 
fiounds,  and  pleasaiit  odours,  she  has  to  conception  ;  neveii- 
theless,  she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  Iambi; 
and  (he  employment  of  her  tntellectual  faculties,  or  the  abquiie- 
mtot  of  a  new  idea,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is 
plainly  marked  in  her  expresave  features.  She  never  seems 
to  repine^  but  has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  childhood. 
She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing  with  tfab 
rest  of  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  loudest  of  the 
group. 

•  'When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she  have  h^ 
knitting  or-  sowing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hours  :  if  she 
have  no  occupation,  she  evidently  amuses  herself  by  imaginary 
dialogues,  or  by  recalling  past  impressions  ^  she  counts  with 
her  fingers,  or  spells  out  names  of  things  wfallh  she  basi  rer 
cently  learned,  in-  the  manual  Alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes. 
In  this  lonely  self>communion  she  seems  to  reason,  reflect, 
and  argue  :  if  she  spell  a  word  wrong  with  the  fingers  of  her 
right  band,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her  left,  as  her  teach* 
er  does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation  ;  if  right,  then  she  pats 
herself  ifpon  the  head,  and  looks. pleaised.  She  sometimes  pur^ 
posely  spells  a  word  wrong  with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish 
for  a  moment  and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand 
strikes  the  left,  as  if  to  correct  i(. 

« ^During  the  year  ^e  has  attained   great  dekterity  in  the 
use  of  the  inanbdl  alphabet  of  fhedeaf  mc^es.;  and  slrt  Spells 
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oul  the  words  and  sentences  which  she  knows,  so  fast  and 
so  deftly «  that  only  those  accustomed  to  this  lan^nagd  can 
follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  motions  of  her  fingers. 

« 'But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes 
her  thoughts  upon  the  air,  sliU  more  so  is  the  ease' and  ac- 
curacy with  which  she  reads  the  words  thtis  written  hy  an- 
other; grasping  their  hands  in  hers,  and  following  .every 
movement  of  their  fingers,  as  letter  after  letter  conveys  tbeir 
meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that  she  converses 
,witfa  her  blind  playmates,  and  nothing  can  more  forcihly  show 
Che  power  of  mind  in  forcing  matter  to  its  purpose,  than  a 
meet'lng  between  them.  For  if  great  talent  and  skill  are  ncfr 
Cf^ssary  for  two  pantomimes  to  paint  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  the  expression  of 
:the  coantenancc,  how  much  greater  thi^  difficulty  when  dark- 
ness sfarottds  them  both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound  f 

H  'When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage  way,  with  ber 
bands  spread  before  her,  she  knows  instantly  everj  one  she 
meets,  and  passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition  .*:  but  if  it 
be  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  and  especially  if  it  be'  one  of  her 
favourites,  there  is  instantly  a  bright  smile  of  recognition, 
and  a  twining  of  arms,  9  grasping  of  hands,  and  a  swift  to- 
iegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers  ;  whose  rapid  evolntions  con- 
vey the  tfaou|i;hts  and  feelings  from  the  outposts  of  one  mind 
to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  questions  and  answers,  ex- 
changes of  joy  or  sorrow,  there  are  kissings  and  partings,  just 
as  brtween  lifQe  children  with  their  senses. ' 

•  Daring  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  bad  left  home, 
her  mother  came  to  visit  her,  and  the  scene  of  their  meeting 
was  an  interesting  one. 

•  Tlie  mother  stood  some  time,  gazing  with  overflowing 
eyes  upon  her  unfortunate  child,  who,  all  unconscious  of' 
her  presence,  was  play ing  -  about  the  room.  Presently  Laura 
ran  against  her,:  and  at  once  began  feeling  her  hands,  cxa- 
Wning  her  dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she. knew  her; 
but  not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from  a 
stranger,  and  the  poor'  •woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang 
she  felt,  at  fihdmg  that  her  beloved  child  did  .not  know  her. 
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•i.She  then  gave  Laura  a  atriilg  of  beads  which  she  used 
to  vear  at  home,  which  were  recognised  by  the  child  at 
once,  who,  with  much  joj,  pnl  them  around  her  neck,  and 
sought  me  eagerly  to  saj  she  understood  the  string  was  from 
her  home. 

« The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  but  poor  Laura 
repelled  her,  preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

« Another  article  from  home  was  now  given  her,  and  she 
began  to  look  much  interested  (  she  examined  the  stranger 
much  closer,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  knew  she 
came  from  Uanover;  she  even  endured  her  caresses,  but 
would  leave  her  with  indifTerence  at  th^  slightest  signal.  The 
distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to  behold;  for, 
although  she  had  feared  that  she  should  not  be  recognised, 
the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  with  cold  indifTerence  by 
a  darling  child,  was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

••After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again, 
a  vague  idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind,  that  this 
eould  not  be  a  stranger;  she  therefore  felt  her  hands  very 
eagerly,  while  her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
intense  interest;  she  became  very  pale,  and  then  suddenly 
red;  hope  seemed  struggling  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and 
never  were  contending  emotions  more  strongly  painted  upon 
the  human  face:  at  this  moment  of  painful  uncertainty,  the 
mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed  her  fondly, 
when  at  once  the  truth  flashed  upon  the  child,  and  all  mis- 
trust and  anxiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as  with  an  ex- 
pression of  exceeding  joy  she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom  of 
her  parent,   and  yielded  herself  to  her  fond  embraces. 

•  After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded;  the  playthings 
which  were  offered  to  her  were  utterly  disregarded ;  her 
playmates,  for  whom  but  a  moment  before  she  gladly  left 
the  stranger,  now  vainly  strove  to  pull  her  from^  ber  mother^ 
end  though  she  yielded  her  usual  instantaneous  obedience  to 
my  signal  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with  painful  reluc- 
tance. She  kept  close  to  me,  as  if  bewildered  and  fearful ;  and 
when,  after  a  moment,  I  took  ber  to  her  mother,  she  sprang 
to  ber  arms,  and  clung  lo^ber  with  eager  joy. 
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■>The  fubsequeat  partiag  between  them,  ibowed  alike  ihe 
affection,  the  intelligence,   and  ihe  resolution  of  the  child. 

*  Laura  accompanied  he?  m^heE  to  the  door,  clinging  doae 
to  her  all  the  way,  until  they  arrivM  at  the  threshold, 
where  she  paused,  and  felt  around;  to  ascertain  who  was 
near  her.  Perceiving  the  matron,  of  whom  she  is  Terj  fond, 
she  grasped  her  with  one  hand,  holding  on  conTubivelj  to 
her  mother  with  the  other  ;  and  thus  she  stood  for  a  moment : 
then  she  dropped  her  mother's  hai^d;  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes^  and  turning  round,  clung  sobbing  to  the  matron; 
while  her  mother  departed,  with  emotions  as  deep  as  those 
of  her  child. 


« It  has  been  remarked  in  former  reports,  that  she  can 
distinguish  diflerent  degrees  of  intellect  in  others,  and  that 
she  soon  regarded  almost  with  contempt,  a  new-comer,  when, 
after  a  few  days,  she  discovered  her  weakness  of  mind.  This 
unamiable  part  of  her  character  has  been  more  strongly 
developed  during  the  past  year. 

« She  chooses  for  her  friends  and  companions,  those  children 
who  are  intelligent,  and  can  talk  best  with  her;  and  she 
evidently  dislikes  to  be  with  those  who  are  deCcient  in  in- 
tellect, unless,  indeed,  she  can  make  them  serve  her  purposes, 
which  she  is  evidently  inclined  to  do.  She  takes  advantage 
of  them,  and  makes  them  wait  upon  her,  in  a  manner  tbat 
she  knows  she  could  not  exact  of  others;  and  in  various 
ways  she  shows  her  Saion  blood. 

•  She  is  fond  of  having  other  children  noticed  and  caressed 
by  the  teachers,  and  those  whom  she  respects;  but  this  must 
not  be  carried  too  far,  or  she  becdmes  jealous.  She  wants 
to  have  her  share,  which,  if  not  the  lion's,  is  the  greater 
part  I  and  if  she  does  not  get  it,  she  says,  *My  moHier  wilt 
loi^e  me.* 

«Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it  leads  her 
to  actions  which  must  be  entirely  incomprehensible  to  her, 
and  which  can  give  her  no  other  pleasure  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  internal  faculty.     She  had  been  known  to  sit  for 
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half  an  hour,  holding  a  book  before  her  gightlefs  eyes,  and 
noTing  her  lips,  as  she  has  obserired  seeing  people  do  when 
reading. 

« She  one  day  pretended  that  her  doU  was  skk ;  and  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  tending  it,  and  giving  it  medicine ; 
she  then  pul  it  carefully  to  bed ,  and  placed  a  boUle  of  hot 
water  to  0$  feet,  laughing  all  the  timte  mosC  heartily.  When 
I  came  home,  she  insisted  upon  my  going  to  see  it,  and  feel 
its  pulse ;  and  when  I  told  her  to  put  a  blister  on  its  back, 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  almost  screamed  with 
delight. 

itHer  social  feelings,  and  her  affections,  are  very  sCrong.; 
and  when  she  is  sitting  at  work,  or  at  her  atedies,  by  the  side 
of  one  of  her  little  friends,  she  will  break  off  from  her  task 
every  few  moments,  to  hug  and  kiss  them  with  an  earnestness 
and  warmth  that  is  touching  to  behold. 

« When  left  alone,  she  occupies  and  apparently  amuses  her- 
self, and  seems  quite  contented;  and  so  strong  seems  to  be 
the  natural  tendency  of  thought  to  put  on  the  garb  of  Ian- . 
giiage,  that  she  often  soliloquizes  in  the  finger  language^  slow 
and  tedious  as  it  is.  But  it  is  only  when  alone,  that  she  ia 
quiet:  for  if  she  becomes  sensible  of  the  presence  of  any  one 
near  her,  she  is  restless  until  she  can  sit  close  beside  them^ 
hold  their  hand,  and  converse  with  them  by  signs. 

«In  her  intellectual  character  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  an 
iasaltahle  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the 
relations  of  things.  In  her  moral  character,  it  is  beautiful  to 
behnM  her  continual  gladness,  her  keen  enjoyment  of  existence, 
her  expansive  love,  her  unhesitating  confidence,  hep  sympathy 
with  suffering,  -  her  conscientioosness,  truthfulness,  and  hope"> 
fulness.  • 

Such  are  a  few  fragments  from  the  simple  but  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  history  of  Laura  Bridgman.  The 
name  of  her  great  benefactor  and  friend,  who  writes  it,  is 
Doctor  Howe.  There  are  not  many  persons,  I  hope  and 
believe,  who,  after  reading  these  passages,  can  ever  hear  that 
name  with  indifference. 

A  further  account  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Howe,  since 
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the  reporl  from  which  I  have  just  quoted.  It  describes  her 
rapid  menial  growth  and  improvement  during  twelve  months 
more,  and  brings  her  little  history  down  to  ihe  end  of  last 
year.  It  is  Very  remarkable,  that  as  we  dream  in  words, 
and  carry  on  imaginary  conversations,  in  which  we  speak 
ooth  for  ourselves  and  for  the  shadows  who  appear  to  us  in 
those  visions  of  the  night,  so  she,  having  no  words,  uses  her 
finger  alphabet  in  her  sleep.  And  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  when  her  slumber  is  broken,  and  is  much  disturbed  by 
dreams,  she  expresses  her  thoughts  in  an  irregular  and  confused 
manner  on  her  fingers*,  just  as  we  should  murmur  and  mutter 
them  indistinctly,  in  the  like  circumstances. 

'I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  Diary,  and  found  it  writ- 
ten in  a  fair  legible  square  hand,  and  expressed  in  terms 
which  were  quite  intelligible  without  any  explanation.  On 
my  saying  that  I  should  like  to  see  her  write  again,  the 
teacher  who  sat  beside  her,  bade  her,  in  their  language, 
sign  her  name  .upon  a  slip  of  paper,  twice  or  thrice.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  observed  that  she  kept  her  left  hand  always  touch- 
ing, and  following  up,  her  right,  in  which,  of  course,  she 
held  the  pen.  No  line  was  indicated  by  any  contrivance, 
but  she  wrote  straight  and  freely. 

.  She  had,  until  now,  been  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  visitors;  but,  having  her  hand  placed  in  that  of  the  gentle- 
man who  accompanied  me,  she  immediately  expressed  his 
name  upon  her  teacher's  palm.  Indeed  her  sense  of  touch  is 
now  so  exquisite,  that  having  been  acquainted  with  a  person 
once,  she  can  recognise  him  or  her  after  almost  any  interval. 
This  gentleman  had  been  in  her  company,.  I  believe,  but  very 
seldom,  and  certainly  had  not  seen  her  for  many  months. 
My  hand  she  rejected  at  once,  as  she  docs  that  of  any  roan 
who  is  a  stranger  to  her.  But  she  retained  my  wife's  with 
evident  pleasure,  kissed  her  dress  with  a  girl's  curiosity  and 
interest. 

She  'Was  merry  and  cheerful,  and  shoiwed  much  innocent 
playfulness  in  her  intercourse  with  her  teacher.  Her  delight 
on  recognising  a  favourite  playfellow  and  companion^-herself 
a  blind  girl-^who  silently,    and  with  an  equal  enjoyment  of 


ihe  eomiiig  sofprise^  tooh  a  seat  besidi)  her,  was  beautiful  to 
witneai.  It  eliciled  from  lier  at  first,  as  other  slight  circom* 
stances  did  twice  or  thrice  during  mj  visit,  an  uncouth  noise 
which  w!as  rather  (lainful  l)o  hear.  But  on  her  teacher  touch- 
ing her  lips,  she  immediiitely  desisted,  and  embraced  her 
laughingly  and  affections telj. 

I  had  previously  been  into  another  chamber,  where  a 
number  of  blind  boys  were  swinging,  and  climbing,  and  en* 
gaged  in  various  sports.  They  all  clamoured,  as  we  entered, 
to  the  assistant-master,  who  accompanied  us,  «Look  at  me\ 
Mr.-  Ilart!  Please,  Mr.  Hart,  look  at  me! »  evincing,  I  thought, 
evcA  in  this,  an  anxiety  peculiar  to  their  condition,  that  their 
little  feats  of  agility  should  be  seen.  Amcmg  them  was  a 
small'  laughing  fellow,  who  stood  aloof,  entertaining  himwlf 
with  a  gymnastic  exeroise  for  bringing  the  arms  and  chest 
into  p:lay;  which  he  enjoyed  mightily;  especially  when,  in 
thrusting  put  his  right  arm,  he  brought  it  into  contact  with 
another  boy.  Like  Laura  Bridgman,  this  young  child  was 
deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind. 

Dr.  Howe's  account  of  this  pupil's  iirst  instruc4ion  is  so 
very  striking,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  Laura  herself, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  short  extract.  I  may  premise 
that  the  poor  boy^s  name  is  Oliver  Caswell;  that  he  is 
thirteen  years  of  age;  and  that  ho  was  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  until  three  years  and  four  months  old.<  He 
was  then  attacked  by  scarlet  fever:  in  four  weeks  became 
deaf;  in  a  few  weeks  more,  blind;  in  six  months,  dumb« 
He  showed  his  anxious  sense  of  this  last  deprivation,  by  often 
feeling  the  lips  of  other  persons  when  they  were  talking, 
and  then  putting  his  hand  upon  his  own,  as  if  to  assure 
htmself  that  he  had  them  ifi  llie  right  position. 

»His  thirst  for  knowledge,  •  says  I>r.  Howe^  «prociainied 
itself  as  s6on  as  he  entered  the  house,  by  his  eager  examina- 
tiofi  of  every  thing  he  could  feel  or  smell  in  his  new  location. 
For  iiistaiice,  (reading  upon  the  regisier  of  a  furnace,  he- 
instantly  stooped  down,  and  began  to  feel  it,  'and  soon  difl^* 
coveted  the  way  in  whidi  the  upper  plate  moved  upon  the 
lower  one;  but  this  was  liot  enough  for  him,    so  lying  down- 
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upon  his  face,  he*  applied  hii  tongue  first  to  one  then  to  the 
other,  and  deemed  to  discover  that  they  were  of  different 
kiads  of  metal. 

ir  His  signs  were  eipressive :  and  the  strictly  natnral  langnage, 
laughing  ,  crying , .  sighing,  kissing  ,  embracing,  ^e. ,  was 
perfect. 

« Some  of  the  analogical  signs  which  (guided  by  his  faculty 
of  imitation)  he  had  contrived,  were  comprehensible;  snch  as 
the  having  motion  of  his  hand  for  the  motion  of  a  boat, 
the  circular  one  for  a  wheel,  ^e. 

.  « The  first  object  was  to  break  up  the  use  of  these  signs, 
and   lo  substitute  for  them  the  use  of  purely  arbitrary  ones. 

4  Profiting  by  the  experience  I  had  gained  in  the  other 
cases,  I  omitted  several  steps  of  the  process  before'  employed, 
lind  dommenced  at  once  with  the  finger  language.  Taking 
therefore,  several  articles  having  short  names,  such  as  key, 
1^),  niag,  &c.,  and.  with  Laura  for  an  auiiliary,  I  sat^wn, 
aaMJ  taking  his  hand,  placed  it  upon  one  of  them,  and  then 
with  my  own,  made  the  letters  1(ey.  He  felt  my  hands 
eagerly  with  both  of  his,  and  on  my  repeating  the  process, 
he  evidently  tried  to  imitate  the  motions  of  my  fingers.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  contrived  to  feel  the  motions  of  my  fingers 
with  one  hand,  and  hoMing  out  the  other  he  tried  to  imitate 
them  I  laughing  most  heartily  when  he  succeeded.  Laura  was 
by,  interested  even  to  agitation ;  and  the  two  presented  a  sin- 
gular sight:  her  face  was  flushed  and  anxious,  and  her  fingers 
twined  in  among  ours  so  closely  as  to  follow  every  motion, 
but  so  lightly  as  not  to  embarrass  them :  while  Oliver  stood 
attentive,  his  head  a  little  aside,  his  face  turned  up,  his  left 
Inmd  grasping  mii^e,  and  his  right  held  out:  at  every  motion 
of  my  fingers  his  countenance  betokened  keen  attention ;  there 
was  an  expression  of  anxiety  as  he  tried  to  imitate  the  mo- 
tions; then  a  smile  came  stealing  out  as  he  thought  he  could 
do  so,  and  spread  into  a  joyous  laugh  the  moment  he  sneceed^ 
ed,  and  felt  me  pat  his  head,  and  Laura  clap  him  heartily 
upon  the  back,  and  jump  up  and  down  in  her  joy. 

<  He   learned   more   than    half  a    dozeii   letters  in  half  an 
honr,  and  seemed  delighted  with  his  success,  at  least  in  gnin^ 


commencea  plajinff  wil^i  him.  .  It  yfas  evident  Ihat  in  «U  tlik 
Tie  had jperely  be^n  iipitatiog.the  mo^ipil*.^pf,my  fin«[^a^|apfi 
^lacipg  l^is  hand  upon  th^  keyj  cup;  .iP/>.,a^;Ba^./ft^tJ^ 
process,    wilhoutan^.j^^^^  gf  the  fj^Jatio^  h^^w^^.t^ 

sign  and.  the  object.    '    '. ..  '      /,'•        'r---[\'/jui 

•  Wh^n  he  Wjas  tired  with  .pls^j  |  toy|t;,l)fm.  ^c^^tfi^jje 
table,  and  he  was  quite  rqa(^j  to  b^gjn  agaiv  hfs  process; ,qf 
imitatiop.  He  soon  ^learned  to  make  the  letlers^for  A^;f,!j>c/i, 
p/>;  a^d  by  .^laving  the  object  rej^pal^lj^  placed;  in  jiifthafl^, 
he- at  last  perceived  the  ^atipn  1  wisljed,io  cf la))ljish  J]|fttj|;f^ 
.tlieni.  jf his  was  .ey|identi»,  b.ecjjkiisf,;  .^hcn.Jt.fl^ 
i?V*A9P4'.fl"?  ?^  cu^,  he,woiil(^  i}eiect\i^e,flf|icle..  ;.  i./.i 
.')i-  Tbe,..peroep,Uan,of ,  tWs.  r^laUon  yf^  not  .^flc<^mp^ied.,|jy 
that,. radiant  flash,.  pfinteUigeace.,.aijd  fMgW.ojr.joj^pJSHfih 
marked  the  delightful  moment  when  Laur%j^i]s(  jp^^^^iv^J^. 
I  then  placed  all  the  articles  on  the  table,  and  going  away  a 
little  distance  with  the  children^  placed  Oliver's  fingers  in  the 
positions  to  spell  hey^  on  which  Laura  went  and  brought  the 
article  :  the  lillle  fellow  seemed  to  be  much  amused  by  ^this, 
an^  tddked  very  att^en^e  'and'smilingf.  I'  th^  c^uk)Bd'  ^iiim 
to  make  the  letters  ^reacLv  and  >  in  ,an  instant  Laura  went  and 
brought  him  a  piece  :  he  smelled  at  it ;  put  it  to  his  lips ; 
^l^cke^  ?jPo/^'^  y^!^  ;^iib,  a  most,  knowing  r  look ;  ^sefune^  to 
r<fj(|ec.i^a  mopent »  ^nd  tlien  la\ighed.  outright,. as  much,  as  to 
p^J's  >'  Ahfi  I   (  underslapd.  now  how  something;  may  be  ina^e 

i).U^  <)f  thi$.;,/  ,   ,,       ;-....  ;   '•     :•  •'••       .h. 

.,.  pU  .^.^^  naW]9lear!t1fat  he  Jhad  the  capacity  and  inclination 
«lo.  levari),  l)iat  be.w.a^  a  proper,  subject  foe.  ins(jru|i^ion,  and 
,f^f]i^  only-  .per^eyeripgiia^nUon^  I. therefore  put,  ^m  ip 
.t)ie,  hand^  of  an  intelligj^nt.  te^icher,  xfothing  doubting  of  h|s 

ii.uX?.  '^i^P/haye.^Xes.ftBd  fee,not^,.M^  .^*»d  .^^^ 

;?WVJ..iKe:,?ftp, .^re^ais  t^e  ftj^ppprijqs  Iff,  ^ad  cftuifJenMWS,,  ^;>jJ 

ilfiW«^A?*]Wy  %fiffwlRes^p  pp4  mild  conteifln^t,,,  fron?  t^ 
A^fu:^iJW^^,^A,^^^^l  Self^lected  a^int^  wil^|glpomjr 
brows;  this  sightless,  earless,  voic^|^  child   jnf^,  ^£9^^i.7PP 
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\em\A8  jb\i  M}1   3o  iretl  16  follow,    tei  that  poor  h^iid   ot 

lii^g  H^  gently  on  yoiir  liearls  V  for  there  may  be  something 
in  its  healing   touch  akin'  to  that  of  the  Great  Master  whose 

')^ecet)tl5  you  misconstrue,  '^vhose  lessons  you  peryerf,  of  whosKs 
fcnarity  and  ^n^pathy  with  all  the  world,  not  one  among  yon 
in  his  daily  practice  knows  as  much  as    many  of  'the    worst 

^Widfifg  iho^   fallen  ^iilners,  to  whom  you  are  liberal  in    no- 

^fW]^*bat  the  pfeachttienf  of  i  perdition  1 
•^  As'I  ros«  t6  quit  thfe  room,  a  pretty  Utile  child  plT  one  of 

'tfii^'hftbndants  came,  running  in  Iq  greet  its  father.     For   (he 

'tt^iUeitt,  a  child'  With  eyes,  among  the  sightless  crowd,  im- 
pr^s^d  itie  aTmost  as  painfully  as  the  blihd  boy  (n  the  porch 
had  done,  two  h6u)r6  ago.  Ah  t  how  much  brighter  and 
iApre  deepl;^  blue,  glo'^Ihg  and  rich  though  it  had  been  before, 

^Wiabk'the  scener''  without,^  contrai^ing  With  the  darkness  df  86 

thainy  yduthful  iiVes,  within  ! 

«  * 


'  I. . 


; ;  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATF  SIR  ROJBJERT  KE?l  PQRTpR. 

*  k.  E.  k:  &c.,'&c.,  &c. 

*^It    \s   the   melancholy    duly  olf  tlilA 'Journal,   too- bfteii,  lb 
^^ay  the  tribute  of  a  few  molnumenJAlnsi^eis-to.  IW  .fhe\[Acrries 

ormeii;   %h6se  fives  woutd  deserVe  a  Volumii  to  ^Veh  brfefiy 

record.  And  such  a  man  was  the  present  subject  of  but* 
^fe'^iiadif ;  He  ^ifdden  aAd^  Itrtneiited  death  df/Sir-Rbbcrl  Ker 
^Portcf/^t'^tr^Pelersbourg,^  ^  th6l  Wh  '6f  May  last,  spread  k 
%\66iii  oV'ei'  a^  fetlensite  circlte  ih  this  our  cotrnti^,  his  nafire 
^lanrf.'    Aid  hot  oWy  here;  but  jn  all  those  countries  whereYcir 

he  has  been  a  traveller,  or  an  official  residedt,  the  ^fiient  hsk 
'been  bHard  wilh'  the  d^est  regret;  uhoistentatibus  Viiiiieg;'and 
'Wbr-a6tiVe  ktndk^e^es  df  diitibsition,  With  a'thohsai^d  idiee^^ 

si)ci\r(iualil%s;^lhat  n^Ver  owed  lliei^'  blameless  ;^iv&tfly  ib 
'ftte  fex'dteiri^  bf  atijr  siieicies  of  ii^temperanicci,  Wiess'  thA 
lifs  brilti^ill  talenfe,'  ilevet  failed  to  delight,  arrd  ed^deaur  hitt 

lb -afl^ithtn  ihelt  ihOuence.  -  .^       • 

He  was,  as  is  well  known,   the  brother  of  Jane  and  Aiuia 
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^  y^lAM  .«i4ettimiiiiviTMi4  .Xhef  c^mrei  the.  ehiUb'eii  o^inodvu 
emplary  imUw^i  l^fi-.^hia  wkiOli^ftoC'  «  distiDfttitllefl'illrltiili 
ffffm^,  ,9f  tiif^Oimi  imI.  Ub^;  .4»y«J  ♦f/?  ^M^nt  awl )  iht  flkven 
^^a^>il^V>  .  iFrMi '  W  ipemorjr,  .  I^e  jf^ui^^  Aofteii  imftflM 
.W^.ipt8Mi|t  pr44i)f^lM>n  t^r  j^bet  Army;:  JmU'Io^  aho / preoocftM^ 
jf4vmP\^on'0t  piqlnrei,  .and  iK^iHi  in^  tWaponianeaw  .uM^«f 
4)iie  p#nfril .  it^Ui  pit^venl  a  ^onatorpoise ;  iiid  his  intelHgenl 
Al^tier^  aMioiv  la  lively  kim  froMi  lAw  :fie)d  wbkh  hiti  tdait 
Jl^,  .,<^^i)}i)rfip  Jalll^cleQ^k   oheriahefi  tU«   aafof   patkidnJn  Bia 

k-  WMb  .C|iiile:«.;bQjr»  die  fdaoed  hina  ia  Ifaa  <toiiniB  oftatwly 
«t  Jbfl  AiQwV  Afiadoifijr  forPaislSnft  in  Someneft  Houab^  Afl^ 
$fff99r7't49r  reaKpirofioifiiey  4p,ili«  M.  .  For.sfitber  ike  ihcM* 
Ifher  9or  fiiiMik.iKroiuUi.iMvit  beeQ'/ei)9tfaii  wittiiiflf  measupea  tot- 
ii^fd«  . a^y  •  e;KQelAeii«0.    .And  bti  very  soon  so  eminently  .di^ 
llpguiiliedibjni^idf  ta  .lh«  !faci)U)r  and  aecuraoy  of  bis  drawid^ 
;tb§  .bu«P^a  4gUrf  prdseipiled  to  bis  wiew^.  -wbeC^er   in^'mpriitt 
Wftd^J.  Off  in  jibing  fGlri»«    (wbiob  Is  the  ti»6  gaoond^work  ^iif 
#11  Teal  ^sic^lekM^  ip  tbd  piclorial  art)  tbal  he  bacawoi  anai^ 
pfl^ial  fr touffile   VfHh  Vvmi^^in  West,  the  Ihen  President  «f 
^   Roynl    Ao^deoiy,   and   of   bis  pres^at  •accomplished  and 
•iMghly^giftod  audOiMiapH  im  tbatdigaily,  SirHatiift  Sbte^ .  idiose  . 
fflieodsbip    with   S»r  Aob^rlwK^r  P^^rter/  through  tiiaBy  aub^- 
aofa^nt  yiBaira,  bas  Mver  wifoned  inierruptlon.  .    ; 
t;Ae  it.  has  been  ifilm^Mfdw  tb^.  jtoai^  aaplirant  te  the*,  aptf, 
'teivyiig  :had  a  ivriirJHkQ  biai,  evinoed  Jls  in«xt»ngaishabfe  ^ami- 
•owMjir,   by!  Ihe.  choice  of;  his   subjects  in  design;  and  raanjf 
•gftresHly   eateemed   baitle^Tiawtf*  weha'ifainted  :by' Wm.  while 
Mfilito.  A.  yiabth.     But  when  h&bnd  saltrdety  lufvlsd  bis  nind- 
ft6^ntb  year  the  nafsa  <tf  Baheirt  Kctr'Rairtc«r  v^s  pl^Ured  on  eli 
iniliemiAahle  b4»ia»ib<y :  the  puMie  ethit>ilioi»  of  bil  st^pen4(His 
ipMoratnic   picture    of  the'  Stdraaing:  af  Seringbpatlitai  ip  tbfe 
.y^ariiSOi:,  whichr  anvahiaUs  wbnk  wassvbs6quenll^ldestroyltf 
hy  Ail  accideaflil  buitfaing'  <tf.the  mairehcwse  in  ^Vkh  M  was 
^depoaitcfd.    fini  4kti:ion^bial  nmM  Skelohas  ia  oiK   three  in 
number,  we  understand,  are  stittin  th0  posaession  of  his.  sM- 
t«i|iigi  aisbrv  Misa  Jme  Porter.  ilUtthtf/tfine  oClUsMMgni- 


.j':\¥hil&  iBlKtsala  lt.<new::raiiret  4iff)24n9fii)Mg8^^4n0nlai|i9i«ai 
i9fieiiM^to.:StriiBQikert  K«r  Porler*;..h7  h\$  Miti^'e|qptef^!#i 
«  {^^limdarMiUiiwian  lo(  Perm  ;  dUirmg iiwlM^h) Jie  ttakltlif 
•fl^Hutiilf^  ^♦^^iMftBA  biS'.tr'a.velsiJfii  KaMrdMlnn,  ((ihe  s^mimA 
€avdiAchidj  erf  XMophon^)  M«alis^,4n(iiBAJ»jriloi|]|lu  AlfJ^ng  aiwi^ 
ikoaij  tuirvejrjiof  jJirwiilithQ  wliolai.trMlti^pf^bi^  m)rtfi^)/i  >.j,  . 
'  Oil  hib  iffcl^iini..  tOMJSnrQiWr  k^  jwblish^  .M  Jnjtdreaiiiig.acr 
iioufil  itf.  tlies^  tauli^ilesuaf  jC^a^¥i<  japdi  l|iWc#  ,  H^eftH^h-f  ia 
ln6i(4ui(rt^;.Yol^«eftf:.0mM)i9b«d    i^UU  yff^  ft^A  bis 

Um  (keepiRfc  .af  Jila  pfiv^ .  M,S..ipw?Hfiflw»   i  Tfcftw^ ,  i^n^/ Aa 

of  his  family  alliance  there,,  be  repeatedly  decl)pQ4i  il^h^o^h 
Makp^9iSMy\\mi.  .«llil4ef^j.j>^aU,^tMf^li.9fis  [f|[j9m/itK,jn9#9rial 
Head;  .'whoj  «u«hl  iQ  bind,  hiw,«ftjfcp}ii4vejj^,.lfi ,H^t  .§rfl|lih». 
▲ad/tvlttoh.p^UrWiic  finnqejis,/ ins^ad  of  Ip^n1n9«i^bfl ; Al^^r 
iaf  AefMTOikrab,  8efitn9d.i0  iiUDri^e ; bk- cQfifelenf p  \a  |tbis.ii»- 
ibpndMN)  £nglmiunii»n; ;:  i  ¥f h0 ,1  ihw  sHpiatfd « i  rWMle  b^i  piupoM 
vileifleQb)aii1igiknciit'miM .o».b«ir  :^(alfs  into ,bii9  ^ver^«i5 
aii^ifHfri  galbi^rwig  ^fi^jF»  ^7^qc)«^  .  tbi^  i^vasiqn,.  dj;$«oiii|f^if«), 
and  tarfiibl0^  rcAraat.  pf,  IfflpoI^Ofi's.  Ru$9H^  iCjoniip^ipfii; ;  ,^f.. vhiob 
:«Tal0 'Qf>«f)te'fl  aifibJiisOil^  and  H^aven'f  .avenging  blasts! «.  jfjr 
eRobeii  tnaida  )d*tl;  'noles^  and  afierw^irdg  yi^Ij^^d  a  li^ratiYCi, 
'Spi  riled  asd  tr»^  li»  4h&  aAiir.  ;  ItA  fcot^liqNe^e.i^  i^  portrait 
of  KtfiuzQff*  lu  author  ac^oiUpaiiii^d  bia  vic(orfTfi»ieBdil  iP^tor 
tihe  irontieh^-  of  Franoe^iand.  fulfilled  sioine  cQiiaequeni  in^Miv- 
taut  icerviees  comnec^tied  y/ilk  the  interacts  of  .bia  Qwn  fpimtvjF. 
His  rcpiilalaon  slood  Jbtgh  el;  bome.  and  abroad ;  iindv  ip 
sfcihs^uentnyaars*  ht  waa  appdiniad  MJ«ister.firom  the  ftfitish 
GoTiromcat  to.  lhia:yanecu0kin(.B«piib)iP,  at  CaraQc^,  ita  aa- 
pital ,  a;  poM  which  he  Itold  lar,  a  peri^  of  $t(toat  y^l9>; 
luting  which  he  had  pcotoelfid  the  Bcitisb  iat^DBito  tbei:e;.  aad 
the^  parsoiia)  fiafetj  of  ilhe  Britiab.  re^eiat^^  M  th4  Mtoiaa^pf 
4kree.  successive  foffroidable.insttrrectioha,  i^^ith  ai»  lanolgj^aari 
kidpf^jinrcbiflta. which  noihiog  le$t. iUan  .the  cool  tunsbaketi  abH- 
Ivdcteii<o£  a  praatiaed  aoldier^  aod  the  fitfm  Jret  tan^^serale  aker- 
•no  nf  lk«'  iifldstanai;duti]r.,   eaaeatial  lo  tl^  chaiml^r^  of.'lui 
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^y  *^!4feh' cMidiict'hc*  Won  tbi  esteeim  and  fit!!  tonltieHte^M 
tk«r  Q(ivefiMi^  to  >%HkH>  hb  ^vas  fic^redifM;  and  %j  'Mi 
^^t^onal  fH^d^p  ^fb  fl9  spitted  f^iahtbfs  he  atnrfti^d 
great  privileges  in  tbat'lhen  strictly  Roman  Calbolk;  eniurtfti^) 
nm  on]j  for  lb«^  tlritisfei  people  (^OttiniTtled  to  bis  charges  *  but 
for  Cbos^  4^oni  either  tiatiotf^,  who  profes^<  Hie  Pi^te^tant 
fllitb.  lh>M,  t^rnis^n-'to  biijf  ffouiid',  ,«and  «reilt  a  cbaY«U[ 
and  ct^mdeff  for  the  burial  <^  ihirtr  itead  ^  seoond,  o  degreo 
bf^leHitlon,  and  tlAtid;  an  ilitlhiationtbatr<^  ba^  pleiaMed,  M 
migbt  inrilO'Dt<  CMeridge';  tbe  Bistit^p  of  i  Barbadoes,  f  «/^at 
<yortrftbat-  island  to  CliMireiRi  *  to  calisecraiii:  the^  aaered itli^ub^ 
tim.  ft  did'indl^  pMifse  Sirftobett'  ri|fh(  «eH  to  Bend  *o 
aaeeptab)e  a  aiibiindnt  to  tbat  exoelloiil  Prelate.  IUicadie;ui: 
Meacmipail  Ae  ihl  ^rotaataiit^  e^fedopal  lodt^on'that  Ugbt<> 
mtdiftded  soil ;  andils  tititlioritiea  vecipi^ed  biih  wMb  ah  bb^ 
Koufv  Md  ita  people  wtth<^  ^ondtr  and  a  i-eapeet^reparM 
by^Ube  bfarid^  truly  Cbriatian-  sedl  ctf  bis  bappy  idifiaaiwUNtt 
ni^t^r'Wifl  be  tmg9ium'*hf  tH  apectatoraiof  tb^  aceiie*  ■ 
'  S]^ise^^n<hot:<adinU'io('m^  aifeumitawtiai  ^taMs  df^du^ 
lltep;  pt^ie  Mad'^pflvetev  pf^rformed  ihai-eiibj^)  odr  JiaiEbMted 
^OiMryttfati*  rri  af'VnMner'ttat:  eviiio^d  bia^wbete  bdart-  ^abdft 
linj  their  ^observaiicea.  'But,  nco' belieiOy  we^may  be  fully 'MV^ 
ttorllied^  fti  'iiiyin^, '  thai  b^fove  •  he  ^  laaltfed «  pMmiMtbn' '  of  <be 
SMKlb  Cro  veri^hiift'M;  ib>  the  Rprtng  oftaiit  y^/^lbreVfait^gi- 
ftHd^  Jdih  1/^b/^fter  an^Abfiien^e  (tfao  maayyearsy  bef  UadicAmt 
im^,  ^Hlb  boiibbt,'^ei^hei»^ol^e  object'  of'blaVlaiteiiufelah 

'  ''iVil'lf  tbi$  bia^pji''  tiiMl^ibuifnd^»ba*  f>«khrned  to  bi»  «oblitl^ 
iMl^nay  twt^l^^'tiiontbar'^hene  be  tiM '^  wam :  a^MlMitiffc 
fit  fi\i'^d&c\^\  l^l^ifs^'aiid  piisSM  b^^'tiaie,  doHn^*4beiiibl^ 
succeeding  months,  in  the  long  wished  aa^iiety"  of  a»|iear  aii^ 
tier;  bfs  sole  JHMaUiiVil'  ^f^abr  t^Rall^e  in  £ng)aUd;  ataiB  a 
HM^I  bircleUI^'^M  frienda;  a«g«l^'  to  Aid  bim  iagbiiv  akttoi||pt 
Yli^in,'  Vu^le  bad  ybfc  atKAhtei^  object  of  4redMini  ^^at^bedrts 
Via  onfy-iibitdV'  bla'^MtgfkeriarSt;  PatMbtorgi  iiA&d  «;ahb 
4m  W  S^«^bW^(t!be'feurtb>^iiiMtbirbfteiit1iia>ar^  hteid( 
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hft,iemb/M*^'  with  hjs  siii^t,  JUkOA.  /br::I^]pB|i^4^ipl^^9^dlf1M!^^ 
pass  the  winter  there,  and  to  return  to  England  refill j;  jn  )b# 

^priftgv :lii>rb«  P^fldj-i'M  Irustpdt'i^Q.  ^fJ8u^^e^^|j^.4iplpwllic;pa- 
|pei€r,;^t  whateveri  tij[i}^  hi^  Qpv^mnipiif  piigJit  idieiM^d  (lis  sort 
jvicesTT^nd '  alwayj?;,  henceforward^  to  make  Ukis  long  sefiaraled 
fisler  bis  compkawion.  '.'      i 

)  I  Butt  ^7  tb0  anvfMl  disp^nsaliooof  j|ii.Att-wt9e  Providenoe» 
f  )t^bo:bpldelb)  ti^Q  issues  of  life  and  deatb  in  His  ^wn  hmds, » 
I)ies0  clieiiished  pi?ojedta  for  domoisMc.  haj^ip^eiBs  alihoiiie  ^ 
«broi<d  'Wetci  not  i6  be  redlis^d.f  fifji)  nle^ttnf  at  St.  Feter9- 
bi^rg  viihj  bid  daughterand  ber  bjip^baifidf'wtia  alLtbia  a  fend 
falrber  codld.ddsire,.  tUis  recogtiitioo  bj  Inanyrl valued  frieitdi 
of  fornkerdajs,  botb;£ritisk  resideats  ia^tbat  .cslpitdl  and'nMivfi 
of  the  land^fiUed  !hia  wariti  beairi  viib^eliglits  and  >  talis  recepf 
tion  bsTitba  Emperor:  Niebnlais^  wbo  graeted^hiai:  w^b  everj 
grft€iou&Acknowlad|ge|iient4>f  ahe  fiaclieitlar  fl^ienAsblip  b<irn«  U 
iii^.bj  Ilia  M^j^ty'sr  ev^r  ret^aed]  predec^Qr,  the  fiinp&rer 
;&le>xaode]:^:  might  bava  ^ignafifiod  Iba;  a«ibj|tiaua  afQcKHWh-pTOpiv 
f^gf^  ^roiy^lar  .yjaitdr4o  «tbal^  splaBdid':C0ufl«.:)Bfil:.9ir  -ftobait 
Ker  Porter'a  dife|)08ition'  va8;.i]M|aesliDQabl7  modest  ^Hh'  relar 
li0n  !to  hk'.wrjk  merits;  and  he  ragardod  WhiJBfnpfaopa;^^ 
ipaoardJai^  to  thtiir  rtrill j  :augi]$t .  ii;or(hii»^^  •  ^Oy)^\d  it^ir 
abd  singMlat  Italians:  in;  ibin  vpma^ot  niMi^^iif  qri^a,  o(  tba 
.laarld,  raiber  than;  with  4  tnare  .stale  or.  /H^UfgraMfiad/objBi- 
aMce  to.  tJbef.atatjon  Usalf. ..  TboiigAn  b^  •  waj^,;Qfia  i|rl|o^  joal 
mil  Ipjiail  priDQipJes  were  •  to  >*<e$pect.dignili€a»  *  .even,  las  ^ck; 
l»ai,  tt0k.  lov^:  the  ^wnerSf  bis.bear^  must,  bow  to  tbair  ^irfiffifi. 
JbQi  J^ifthil^Ailig,  homage.  alnhiS':  bo|iJ  .ki.fpi/cl^  ,^  fmp  alw^f 
showed  itself  when  in  presence  of  his  own  honoured  and  ba^ 
loTiedrSovereign$  o(:tMe  fofmer.anf);  present  reigns  ;  ;aiid.  both 
JRusftiia»f  £mpeiHJrra,  kaQii^iBg  bis  tjDuth.pf  cbar^eter^  regarded 
•tbeipiaeAritj  ofohi^iisimiit^f  m^slfs  o£  revec^j^cq  to:  th^^  wiib 
«:4;ofi;ei9pQpding.valiae. ;  !./;.'• 
i\  lBiitj;iq[4be  midstMof.a}i-.tbes0  ni^taJl,.^njoyii^fntis,>tjbDei  aevi^ 
aitjr  oC  •i.poJari  triMer ,  a^^ag  pqi.  .9i,|cqp|stiti|tioiPpap9|in9iar 
lad.  .foii.warflath  ab>ne  by  .  so.  |ll|^^7.  }{^r>j|ajq^ri|!.ii(uder,ibf 
4iitpi0al  sAn  of.  Saath  Aoierjaa,  n^adq^Uj-  uii4|^fipi|i^  Jijs 
iMallb^  .sjadliw.eakisnad  biHfimime.  <  7i^aH!vig9w„p/|^is  ffii«4 
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howft)i«r$  ^oii^ni«d  bfioyiuDt  89  tver'^  and  with  h6(ie  of  a  coop- 
pkle  teaovition  on  his  ittenk  to  mere  genial  Sngllmd,  h4 
obeerfvllj  made  his  fmparalions  for  le^mbalrhi^g  for  kcr 
shores  by  tfad  firsC  homlsward  steamer  in  Majv-^^this  last  hhtj. 
On  the  3rd<  of  that  month,  he  went  by  aptidtntment  to  take  faift 
leave  of  the  Smperor;  which  .he  did^  snrrounded  fay  the  Iw* 
penal  family  «>  The  farewell  he  reoetTad  wss  aecompanied  by 
an  inipitattofi  fo^  a  reyisit,  when  the  just  begun  netr .  bridge 
of  granite,  to  iiAite  the'  twi»  shores  of  the  .Nevay  should  ha 
finished  (the  foundation  piles  of  Ki^htch^  Sir  hqheH  had  wit» 
nessed  a  few  weehs  before)  that  he  might  then  see  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work,  long  at  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  for  the 
safely  of  his  people  ;  and  in  which  the  invile'd  guest  had  la- 
ken  no  small  interest — regarding  it  as  a  necessary,  yet  so  dif- 
ficult, a  task  to  accomplish,  that,  when  done,  the  wonder  of 
such  a  structure  having  been  effected  on  such  a  river  might 
rival  any  patriotic  work  of  the  Great  Peter  himself. 

Our  countryman,  vhile  the  fhnpefor  gasped  his  hand  dur<» 
ing  this  gracious  adieu,  smilingly  made  the  promise  ;  and 
having  received  the  cordial  farewells  of  the  rest  of  the  Impe- 
rial.circle  around,  he  left  the  room  and  the  palace.  Meanwhile, 
the  heat  of  a  summer  sun,   in  a  land  which  has  no  medium 

« 

transition  between  the  seasons  like  our  spring,  had  that  mor- 
ning burst  the  hitherto  winter  cloud  over  the  city.  Every 
creature,  more  or  less,  feels  the  abrupt  change  ;  but  the  effect 
on  him  we  lament  was  almost  instantaneous.  During  his 
driv^  home,  which  was  short,  the  excessive  heat  appears  to 
hav6  suddenly  ihati^ed  the  bilbcrl6  alitoost  frozen  up  blood  It^ 
his  veins.  For  that  extraofdinary  congelation,  to  his  feelings, 
was  always  the  term  in  which,  whenever  he  did  suffer  hiai'' 
self  to  complain  of  his  sensations,  he  de)scribed  them,  and 
their  petrifying  influence  oftentimes  on  bis  s{>irits.  And,  alos^ 
befofe  he  reached  the  house  door,  the  fearful  reaction  of  thel 
blood  set  a-flow  hsTd  gushed  with  such  violence  towards  his 
Itead,  that  when  he  stept  from  his  carriage,  which  he  did  yrifh?* 
out  assistance,  be  "was  observed  to  i^gger;  ^nd  then,  by  the 
illd  of  his  ^efvants,  he  walked  into  the  hou^.  Bat  wKeri  M 
had  r^ched  lh«  rmHn  where  his  ^er  Was,  he  n^fth^r  ip<M 
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nor  opened  his  ejes  more.  Two  phyneiant'were  inslndyoii 
Ihe  spot.  Every  meane  that  medical  fkill  could  apply  weie 
Qaed  to  prodnee  some  sign  of  revival,  hot  in  Tain.  For 
fourteen  hours  he  continued  to  breathe,  but  lay  pale  aod 
motionless  as  a  statue,  and  at  half  past  aix  o'clock,  the 
ensuing  morning,  his  mortal  life  became  extinct.'  From  that 
direful  and  afflicting  moment,  we  have  heard  his  sister*  say, 
who  had  never  left  his  side,  the  scene  of  all  human  wisha, 
unconnected  with  his  memory,  closed  upon  her  !  She  retorned 
to  England ;  but,  « the  noble  tree  remained  where  it  fell.  • 


THE  BOAR. HUNT. 


BY    H.    a.   ADDISON. 


I  had  heard  so  much  of  this  exciting  sport,  I  was  so  anxi- 
ous, to  partake  of  the  inspiring  influence  of  this  noble  chase, 
that  I  was  up  and  dressed  a  full  hour  too  soon,  awaiting 
Charles  Fitzroy,  who  had  agreed  to  come  over  and  breakfast 
with  me  previous  to  starting,  the  powerful  exercise  we  were 
about  to  undergo  requiring  the  slamina-conferring  preparation 
of  a  good  meal.  At  the  appointed  time  my  friend  arrived. 
Never  had  I  seen  him  in  such  high  spirits.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments' pause  he  confided  to  me  the  cause  of  his  joy.  Maria 
Selby  bad  consented  to  accept  his  hand.  He  had  qut  out  at 
least  a  dozen  envious  rivals,  and  gained  the  love  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  girls   that  ever   visited   India.    I  could  not  do 
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olherwise  than  c«>iigratu]ale  him;  at  the  sane  tkne  I  expressed 
mj  swrpriae  that  he  could  thvB  have  left  her  even  for  a  dngle 
day.  With  a  look  of  triumph  he  assured*  me  that  so  strong 
was  her  attachment  to  him  that  she  had  even  consented  to 
he  piiesent.  at  the  sport;  a  fact  of  which  he  was  not  a  little 
proud,  since  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
superior  horsemanship  (he  was  one  of  ihe  finest  equestrians 
in  Bengal)  in  her  loved  presence.. 

Presently  our  horses  came  round,  and  we  trotted  off  to  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  On  our  way  we  argued  about 
the  distance  it  was  possible  to  throw  our  spears*  For  a 
trifling  bet  Charles  undertook  to  send  his  weapon  completely 
across  the  river  which  ran  beside  us,  and  which  was  about 
a  hundred  yards  wide.  I  accepted  his  challenge.  He  made 
the  trial,  and  succeeded.  The  question  now  was,  how  to  get 
back  his  spear.  Fortunately  we  saw  at  a  short  distance  a 
man  about  to  cross  the  stream  with  his  cows.  The  custom 
is  to  drive  these  animals  into  the  water,  which  instantly  swim 
across  to  their  usual  feeding-grounds,  the  owner  holding  on 
by  the  tail  of  one  of  them,  which  not  only  assists  him  in 
swimming,  but  scares  away  the  alligators  which  here  abound. 
A  b^gain  was  soon  struck;  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pyse 
(pence,)  the  native  undertook  to  bring  back  the  missile  which 
Charley  had  so  skilfully  launched.  In  a  few  minutes  more  he 
was  across  the  stream,  and  already  held  the  javelin  in  his 
hand.  The  cows,  however,  who  had  willingly  gone  towards 
the  rich  pasture  on  the  other  side,  sturdily  refused  to  retgrn; 
so  the  man  was  compelled  to  plunge  in,  and  swim  back  as 
best  he  could.  He  was  just  about  the  middle,  when  we  saw 
him  make  a  sudden  dart  forward,  almost  out  of  the  water, 
and  utter  a  fearful  scream.  Again  and  again  he  called  for 
help.  I  was  about  rushing  in  to  bis  rescae,  thinking  he  had 
been  seized  with  sudden  cramp,  when  I  was  suddenly  laid 
hold  of  by  my  syse^  who,  with  a  face  of  terror,  unable  from 
agitation  to  speak,  kept  pointing  to  the  river,  ^Twice  the 
cowherd  disappeared,  and  as  often  rose,  apparently  struggling 
in  great  agony.  A  second  object  now  became  visible.  Once  it 
actually  showed  its  wide  jaws  above  the  surface.     The  water 
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^9M  instantly  ctained  with  blood.  I  turned  awtj  in  siakeiiing 
horror  X  my  pulses  almost  burst  their  bonds  in  terror  and 
disgust.  No  help  could  be  afforded;  no  aid  could  sare  the 
poor  wretch.  The  scene  was  OTer;  nothing  but  the  en- 
crimsoned  current  remained  to  tell  us  that  we  had  been  the 
unconscious  cause  of  a  fellow-being'is  death,  who,  for  tho 
sake  of  a  few  pence,  perhaps  to  support  a  wife  and  children, 
now  left  destitute,  had  met  with  the  most  dreadful  doom,— 
had  become  the  prey  of  the  ferocious -alligator. 

Such  an  omen  at  starting^  was  not  likely  to  give  us  a  great 
relish  for  our  coming  sport.  When  we  joined  our  friends, 
we  were  melancholy,  and  unfit  to  partake  of  their  noisy 
merriment;*  yet,  as  Miss  Selby  was  present,  and  had  eoma 
here  purposely  to  meet  Filzroy,  it  was  impossible  to  turn  back 
or  leave  them ;  so,  coute  qui  coute^  we  mingled  with  the 
grc^up,  and  soon  became  engaged  in  the  animating  chase. 
Would  that  my  pen  could  do  justice  to  the  inspiring  boar- 
hunll  Its  dangers,  its  diifieulties^*— the  scope  it  gires  for  show- 
ing dexterity  both  as  a  spearman  and  a  rider,-— the  rate  at 
which  you  traverse  the  unfrequented  wilds  of  India,— the 
excitement  when  the  hog  stands  at  bay,  and  only  yields  to 
'  the  superior  address  of  the  bold  sportsman,  who  risks  his 
Ufe  in  approaching  him, — the  very  horse  you  bestride  shar- 
ing in  your  triumph,  though  conscious  of  his  peril; — all  this, 
and  more,  gives  zest  to  a  chase,  generally  acknowledged  to 
he  the  first  in  the  world. 

Charley,  however,  for  some  time  hung  back:  the  scene  of 
the  morning  had  cut  him  up  terribly.  I  kept  close  to  him.  Hav- 
i|ig  ridden  out  with  him,  I  determined  not  to  leave  him, 
even  though  1  lost  the  cream  of  the  sport.  Maria  Selby, 
encouraged  by  her  father,  under  his  eflicient  protection,  was 
at  least  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us.  The  ground  was 
uneven.  We  had  to  cross  several  nullalis  (streams).  This 
our  fair  protegee  did  with  perfect  safety,  Charles  Fitzroy, 
though  unwilling  to  join  her,  on  acco.unt  of  his  low  spirits, 
keeping  her  always  in  sight,  A  second  hog  had  been  sprung, 
and  we  were  going  at  a  rattling  pace,  when  suddenly,  as 
Miss  Selby  crpssed  a  high  ridge,  sp  bifU  as  to  shut  her  out 
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from  sight,  we  heard  her. utter  a  lood  crj.  In  a  moment 
FiUcroj's  spurs  were  in  his  horse's  sides;  like  lightning  he 
dashed  after  her,  and  with  a  sudden  bound  cleared  the  bank. 
'  A  cry  of  terror— a  shout  of  despair — and  in  the  next  instant 
1  was  beside  him.  How  shall  1  paint  the  scene? — how  shall 
I  even  touch  upon  it?  She  had  fcdlea--- Fitzroy's  hunter  had 
but  loo  well  cleared  his  leap — he  had  carried  his  rider  across 
the  -ridge — his  fore-feet  had  alighted  on  the  chest  of  the  poor 
girl,  who  now  lay  a  corpse  in  Iha^arms  of  him  who  would 
have  sacriGced  a  thousand  lives  to  have  saved  hers!  while  on 
the  other  side  stood  the  maddened  father,  pouring  out  curses, 
calling  down  malediction  on  the  head  of  his  daughter's  unin- 
tentional destroyer.  For  a  while  Fitzroy  seemed  *o  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  he'  beheld :  he  kept  frantically  calling  to  her 
who  now  lay  dead  in  his  arms.  The  father's  revilings  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  hear.  Not  a  tear  dimmed  his  eyes — bis 
misery  was  beyond  tears.  His  senses  had  temporarily  yielded 
to  the  sfaoct ;  for  he  eontinued  calling  on  her  in  a  frenzy  of 
grief  to  look  up  and  smile  upon  him.  He  suddenly  seemed 
to  recollect  himself,  and  at  a  glance  read  the  whole  extent 
of  his  misery.  He  let  the  corpse  gently  down,  and  with  4i 
sudden  « spring  wrenched  my  spear  from  my  hand;-*^in  the 
next  ipstant  he  had  driven  it  through  his  heartl  He  fell  across 
the  body  of  her  whom  he  had  destroyed, — her  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well.  Their  blood  mingled  in  one  stream.  Their 
souls,    it   may   be  fairly   hoped,    arose  tog^hw  to  a  pitying 

heaven  i 

(•biitlbt's  htscxlunt.) 
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It  18  curioiis  to  remark  the  raddBn  effects  of  fear,  the 
manner  in  which  men  of  the  most  acknowledged  courage  are 
sometimes  paralysed  when  taken  bj  surprise,  when  hurried 
unawares,  and  threatened  by  a  danger  before  they  have  time 
to  prepare  for,  and  meet  it. 

Mr.  C-*- — was  once  riding  through  Epping  Forest,* then 
frequently  the  scene  of  highway-robberies,  caring  for  'no  one, 
fearing  no  harm,  when  he  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  couple 
of  as  pretty  women  as  any  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
ladies  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  They  had  just  been  rob- 
bed and  plundered  by  a  couple  of 'footpads,  ^med  with  pis- 
tols and  dirks,  two  men  of  enormous  strength,  who  had  gone 
off  across  the  country,  carrying  with  them  the  purses,  watches, 
and  trinkets  of  the  fair  damsels,  whose  postillion  and  man- 
servant had  not  dared   to  interfere.     C had   no   weapon 

with  him,  except  his  riding-cane ;  he ,  however,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  started  off  in  the  direction  pointed 
out.  His  pursuit  was  successful.  He  came  up  with  the  rob- 
bers, and  single-handed  seized  them  both,  and  lodged  them 
in  Chelmsford  jaiK  They  were  tried,  convicted,  and  trans- 
ported. 
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The  dairini;  which  Mr. -C***-^  cUspIayed  in  thus  eBCounlering 
and  CDtaquering  twi^  armed  men  hecame  the  theme  of  the 
whole  connty.  Hi»  heatth  was  drank  at  all  publie  meetmga. 
Families  who  had  hitherto ,  been  unknown  tp  hirn,  flanked 
rouqd  him«  eager  to  make  his  acqqainiUmce.  Songs  wer^  evep 
trolled  in  honour  of  his  nohle  exploit.  While,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  the  poachers  and  freebooters  vowed  deep 
revenge  if  ever  they  caught  him.  His  death  was  said  to  be 
solemnly  determined  on  by  these  gentry  ;  which  threat  being 

repeated  to    our  friend,  Mr.  C ,  he   determined   for   the 

future  to  follow  the  example  of  his  neighbours,  and  never 
again  travel  unarmed.  Months,  however^  rolled  by,  and  no 
attack  was  made  on  his  person  or  his  mansion.  The  rogues 
were  evidently  afraid  of  encountering  one  of  such  determined 
courage. 

One  winter  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  C ,  with 

five  other  gentlemen,  well-crammed  into  the  stage^^oach,  came 
to.  a  sudden  halt.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  muz- 
sle  of  an  individual  with  a  mask,  who,  after  « hoping  that 
he   didn't   intrude , »    demanded    their   watches   and   purses ; 

when  lo !  the  six  passengers,  including  Mr.  C ,  although 

they  had  pistols  enopgh  amongst  them  to  stock  a  moderately 
extensive  armoury,  quietly  delivered  up  their  cash  and  valu- 
ables to  this  single  footpad. 

The  story  got  abroad  ;  the  tale  was  told  with  gusto  by 
those  who  had  envied  C 's  former  splendid  feat,  and  ad- 
ditional verses  were  composed  to  the  songs  written  on  his 
courage.  Jokes  were  cut  at  his  expense.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  raved  and  foamed.  He  took  the  wisest  step,  and  left  the 
county. 

I  .quote  Ibis  story  as  a  sort  of  pendant  to  a  very  simply 
case  of  strange  analogy,  which  came  under  my  observation 
in  Bengal. 

Tom  Philan  ( so  let  us  call  him }  was  as  good  a*  fellow  a^ 
ever  drilled  a .  company  of  sepoys,  or  uttered  a  good  pun  at 
a  company's, mess-table.  Brave  and  generous,  like  almost  all 
his  countrymen,  Tom  was  fool-hardy.  In  a  word,  he  was  a 
regular  out-androu^  «  Tipperary'  boy. » 


sKMiua  urrnv. 


Ode  ettfting,  liating  exhaualed  every  other  topic  for  bet- 
ting, ^«  "^cre  trying  our  utmeet  to  see  who  eonld  jiioip 
highest,  when  Lindiay  backed  himself  for  twenty  goM  mohnrt 
to  touch  the  top  of  a  high  folding^door.  The  oi»  was  ac- 
cepted, and  my  friehd  took  hfis  spring.  He  sneceetfed  in  ac- 
complisfaing  the  task,  Wot  as  be  descended  we  remarked  lie 
had  suddenly  turned  deadly  palei,  and  gasped  for  breath.  Th^ 
caus6  was ,  however,  apparent ;  he  had  touched  with  his 
fingers  a  cbbra  mftnilla,  which  had  been  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  top  edge  of  the  open  door.  So  sudden  had  been  the 
tootion,  that  the  sftake  had  ilothad  time  to  inflict  his  mortal 
bite,  but,  pushed  from  his' airy  position,  had  fallen  on  the 
floor  in  the  midst  of  uS; 

A  scream  burst  from  almost  every  Kp,  and  a  tegular 
^saui^e  quipeut^  took  place,  many  rushing  out  of  the  room, 
and  even  the  bouse,  fancying  themselves  pursued  by  the  fell 
reptile.  T!f6i  so,  hdw^ver,  Philan,  who  happened  to  be  pre* 
sent.  He  suddenly  caught  up  a  riding-whip  which  was  lying 
on  a  chair,  and  advancing  boldly  up  to  the  tjobrti,  killed  if 
fiit  a  single  blow,  td  the  admiralion  of  every  one  pfeienl. 

On  another  occasion,  returning  along  the*  Bund  at  Berham- 
pore,  (a  high  sleep  bank  erected  to  keep  out  the  ri^i*,)  whkfc 
was  so  narrow  on  the  top  as  fo  aflow  of  only  on6  person 
walking  on  it,  tolerably  well  primed  with  Hcpior,  preceded 
by  his  fddimutgar'  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  Tom  suddetily 
checked  the  song  he  was  bellowing  out,  on  seeing  bis  servant 
throw  down  the  torch,  and  rush  into  the  stream.  *y  the 
light  of  the  still  burning  brand  he  beheld  a  cobra  capella 
already  dancing  on  its  tail,  ready  to  spring  at  him,  iU  spec- 
tacled  eyes  beaming  liUe  two  red-hot  cinders,  its  hood  rrfsed, 
its  every  joint  irt  motion.  Tom  did"  not  Bke  tb^  lo6ks  ^  his 
enemy,  but  Still  he  scorned  to  fly  j  so,  drawing  his  sword, 
he  manfuHy  attacked  the  serpent.  How  he  managed  it  no 
one  ever  knew,  not  even  himself ;  but  certain  ft  tt  f n  about 
half  an  hour  afterwardy  he  Was  found  lying  fast  aateep  on 
the  body  of  ihe  snake,  the  head  (rf  the  reptile  hating  been^ 
cut  dean  off  by  a  fine  stroke  of  Tom's  sabrre.    ' 

But  perhaps  the  coolest,  the  most  determmed^  proof  of  his 
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resolution,  waa  one  that  happened  a  few  days  before  I  was 
inCroduced  to  him.  Philan,  like  many  others  in  India,  ichose 
to  keep  up  many  of  his  European  habits,  and  amongst  others, 
that  of  preserving  a  neatly -fitted-up  dressing-room,  with  a 
table,  to  have  constantly  displayed  the  silver  ornaments  and 
mother-of-pearl-handled  razors,  contained  in  a  splendid  case 
given  to  him  by  an  old  aunt,  when  he  saile^i  from  Europe. 
His  bools  were  ranged  with  care  along  the  wall,  his  whips 
hung  round,  sporting  prints  studded  the  chunam  (a  composi- 
tion, or  shining  mortar  resembling  marble,)  sides  of  the  cham-^ 
ber.  In  fine,  he  had  a  regular  English-looking  dressing- 
room. 

vNow  one  morning    Tom  was  pulling  on   a  boot,  when  he 
suddenly  felt  something  in  it.     It  was  cold  and  clammy  ;  the 
chill  of  its  nature  struck  through  the  thin    silk    stocking  be 
wore.     It  moved,  it  writhed  ;  it  was  evidently  a  snake.  Who 
can  imagine,  far  less  portray,  the  agony  of  the  poor  fellow, 
who  at  once  believed  he  was  a  dead  man!     Some  men,  indeed 
I  may  almost  say  every  one,  would  have  paused  under  these 
circumslances,  or  attempted  to  have  withdrawn  his   foot.    In 
either  of  these  cases  death  would  have  been  the  instant  result. 
This  all  flashed,  with  a  rapidity  which  nothing   but  thought 
possesses,  across  the  mind  of  Tom.     The  snake  was  under  his 
foot,  evidently  pinned  down,  striving   to  turn  itself  in  order 
to  bite.     He   at  once  saw  his  only  hope.     He  pulled  on  the 
boot  with  considerable  swiftness,  and  starting  up,  stamped  on 
the  iron   edge  of  the  Venetian  blinds,   continuing   to   do   so 
with  the  fury  of  despair  for  nearly  a  minute,  to  the  surprise 
and  horror    of  his  JurdoTy  who,  unconscious  of  his    motive, 
thought  his  master  had    suddenly  gone  mad.     Then  sinking, 
overcome  with  agitation  and  fatigue,  on  the  chair,  he  ordered 
the  man  to  pull  off  his  boot.     He  did  so,  when  out  rolled  a 
small  green  snake,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  its  kind,  crushed 
to  death,  jammed  to  a  perfect  jelly. 

The   man   who   had    accomplished  su6h  deeds   was  justly 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  India. 

I  dined,  shortly  after  this  last  exploit,  with  Tom  Philan  at 
his  mess.    The  dinner  passed  off  with  much  festivity.    Many 
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had  been  the  proofs  of  daring  recounted  to  us  of  nemben 
of  the  corps  present,  and  many  the  boasts  of  what  thej  in- 
tended to  do,  when  suddenly  a  young  ensign',  who  was  rising 
from  the  table,  turned  round  and  uttered  a  piercing  scresm. 
We  looked  back,  —  erery  eye  was  directed  towards  the  spot 
on  which  he  had  glanced,  when,  to  our  horror,  we  saw  an 
enormous  snake  slowly  crawling  towards  us.  In  another  in- 
stant every  soul  had  risen  from  his  place,  and  were  flying 
away  across  the  square  in  front  of  th&  cantonment  9a  fast  as 
our  legs  would  carry  us.  Tom  Philan  led  the  van,  shouting 
with  fear,  as  if  the  monster  were  already  coiled  round  his 
limbs.  A  few  minutes'  reflection  emboldened  some  of  our 
party  to  return.  We  found  the  reptile  already  dead,  des- 
patched by  one  of  our  servants.  It  was  a  rock*snake,  an 
animal  wholly  innocuous.  It  measured  some  eight  feet  long, 
and  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  its  kind.  I  begged  to  have 
it,  in  order  to  send  it  home  to  som^  friends  in  England  to 
preserve.  It  was  given  me,  and  I  returned  home  with  it 
dangling  on  my  arm,  laughing  at  the  cowardice  displayed  by 
one,  when  ably  supported,  frightened  out  of  his  wits  in  the 
midst  of  an  armed  assembly  by  a  harmless  reptile,  who  had 
single-handed  performed  such  feats  of  valour,  and  destroyed 
serpents  of  the  most  deadly  kind. 

(bbntlbt's  msGKLLAinr.) 
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TmrniixufQ.  —  The  tunnel  on  the  line  of  Uie  Shield  and 
Manchester  Railiray  will  be  three  miles  in  length,  upwards 
of  600  feet  below  the  surface  or  summit  of  the  hill  at  its 
greatest  height,  and  in  rock  formation  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  works  were  projected  and  commenced  upwards 
of  two  years  ago,  under  the  direction  o^  Charles  Vignoles, 
Esq.  Five  shafts  were  opened,  at  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  formation, 
pf  facilitating  the  driving  of  the  drift-ways,  and  ultimately, 
of  ventilating  the  tunnel.  Whilst  these  were  in  progress,  the 
driftways  were  carried  on  from  each  side,  or  face,  of  the 
mountain;  the  distance,  or  length,  driven,  on  the  eastern 
aide,  extending  to  nearly  1,000  yards,  and  from  the  nert 
shaft  180  yards.  The  junction  between  these  two  portions 
of  the  drift-way  was  effected  on  the  17th  Sept.,  and  the 
levels,  when  checked,  on  a  tie-bench,  at  the  point  of  meetr- 
ing,  had  varied  but  nine  decimals,  or  one  inch  nearly,  and 
the  range  was  within  less  than  two  inches  of  being  geometri- 
cally true.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  has  1>een  attained 
whilst  driving  upwards  of  half  a  mile  through  hard  rock 
formation,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  highly  creditable  to  the 
parties  engaged  in  directing  it. — Dublin  Ei^en.  Post. 

Labsbst  GnfifNEr  in  Emgland.  —  On  Monday*,  the  26th  ult., 
the  last  stone  of  a  fine  specimen  of  chimney  architecture  was 
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laid  bj  the  spirited  proprietor,  Mr.  Blinkhom,  at  his  chemical 
works,  Little  Bolton.  The  greatest  credit  and  praise  were 
given  by  everj  one  who  saw  this  fine  chimnej,  to  Mr. 
Ashton,  of  Bleakley,  who  had  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  it.  The  dimensions  are  122%  yards  high,  127  feet 
6  inches  base;  108  feet  inside,  2k  feet  on  the  top;  and  it 
has  consumed  800,000  bricks,  and  120  tons  of  stone. 

The  MiNCFACTUBB  OF  Watches. — A  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  upon  this  subject  in  the  year  1818, 
and  it  appears  from  the  report  that  in  1796  the  number  of 
gold  and  silver  watch-^cases  marked  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
amounted  to  201,678;  while  in  the  year  1816  the  gradual 
reduction  had  brought  that  number  down  to  102,112,  exhibit- 
ing a  diminution  of  89,566,  or  nearly  one-half;  and  it  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  last  edition  of  M'Culloch's  Dictionary 
of  Commerce^  that  that  number  was  reduced  in  184^1  to  less 
than  100,000.  In  one  township  alone,  in  Lancashire  called, 
Prescott,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  the  movements  of 
watches  was  the  staple,  there  were  in  1821,  860  families 
employed  in  handicrafts,  whilst  in  1831,  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  watches  being  utterly  destroyed,  that  number  was  re- 
duced to  only  &kO.  That  which  this  country  has  lost,  Swit- 
zerland has  chiefly  gained ;  and  it  is  proved  that  £ngland  is, 
in  this  respect,  tributary  to  the  Continent — that  every  year 
the  quantity  of  foreign  watches  sold  in  London  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  three  kingdoms,  is  more  than  ten-fold 
the  amount  of  those  manufactured  in  England.  This  great 
injury  to  our  manufactures,  and  loss  to  our  trade,  is  likely 
speedily  to  have  an  end;  a  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  20 
years  of  his  life  to  this  subject,  having  made  a  variety  of 
machines  by  which  an  incredible  number  of  watches,  of  every 
variety  of  size,  may  be  made  in  a  day.  By  one  of  the 
machines  300  perfect  plates  can  be  produced  in  a  day,  by 
another  the  same  quantity  of  barrels;  by  five  machines  the 
requisite  number  of  centre,  third,  and  fourth  wheels  (cressed, 
polished,  and  cut)  with  balances  for  300  movements.  By  an- 
other 200  pinions  can  be  cut  and  rounded;  by  another  the 
holes   are    drilled,   the  tapping,  the  screwholes,    the  various 
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parts  in  tbe  plate  are  sunk,  planting  the  depths  and  escape- 
nient,  &cm  and  all  with  such  exactness  as  cannot  be  excelled ; 
another  for  the  making  and  polishing  of  pivots,  &c.  Four 
other  machines  will  be  suflBcient  for  making  pivots  for  50 
movements  a-day;  and  to  add  to  these,  there  are  20  other 
machines  for  every  description  of  work  connected  with  the 
watch-making,  and  which  altogether  constitute  a  set.  The 
inventor  has  submitted  these  machines  to  the  scrutinising 
inspection  of  the  most  experienced  makers  of  chronometers 
and  watches  in  London,  and  not  one  has  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  work  so  produced  being  incomparably  superior  to  that 
done  in  the  usual  way.  Among  other  distinguished  names  in 
the  trade  we  have  observed  those  of  Mr.  Barwise,  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw,  Mr.  Hewett,  Mr.  Vieyres:,  Messrs.  Frodsham  and  Co., 
with  about  a  hundred  watchmakers  in  the  country,  who, 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Howell  (of  the  firm  of 
Howell  and  James)  at  their  head,  are  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  great  and  national  object  of  restoring  this  lost  and  impor- 
tant manufacture  to  England  by  means  that  while  they  greatly 
lessen  the  price,  will  improve  the  quality,  and  entirely  under- 
sell our  foreign  rivals,  and  be  very  largely  profitable  to  all 
parties  cpncerned. 

Women  of  forty  and  fifty. — The  man  who  is  ashamed  of 
his  poverty  would  be  proud  of  his  riches,  but  though  many 
a  hobble-de-hoy  blushes  at  looking  so  young,  he  makes  no 
boast  of  his  years  when  he  comes  to  be  a  gray  beard.  To 
women,  whose  youth  and  beauty  sometimes  form  their  only 
distinction,  it  is  doubly  difficult  to  grow  old  wilh  a  good 
grace.  None  of  them  can  expect  to  rival  a  living — I  might 
say  an  undying — contemporary,  who  will  be  known  as  Middle- 
age  Hallam,  even  when'  he  shall  have  accomplished  his  three- 
score years  and  ten. 

Women  aspire  not  to  any  such  mediaeval  celebrity,  for  to 
them  the  middle  ages  are  the  dark  ages.  It  was  said  of  a 
lady,  who  had  just  completed  her  fourth  decade,  and  who 
played  very  loudly  on  the  piano,  while  she  never  alluded  to 
her  age  except  in  a  whisper,  that  she  was  forte  upon  her 
piano,  but  fiano  upon  her  forty. 


LIST  OF  NEW  PATENTS. 


Edward  Bell^  of  the  College  of  Civil  Eogiueers,  Putney,  professor 
of  practical  mechanics,  for  improvements  in  applying  heat  in  the 
maiuifaeture  of  artificial  fuel,  which  improvemeats  are  applicable  to 
the  preparation  of  asphalt,  and  for  other  purposes.  September  29; 
six  moodiis. 

Samuel  Henson^  of  New  City  Chambers,  Bishops-gate-street,  engi* 
neer,  for  certain  improvements  in  locomotive  apparatus,  and  in  ma- 
chinery for  conveying  letters,  goods,  and  passengers,  from  place  to 
place  through  the  air,  part  of  which  improvements  are  applicable 
to  locomotive,  and  other  machinery  to  be  used  on  water  or  on  land. 
September  99;  six  montlis. 

William  Smith,  of  Grosvenor-street,  Camberwell»  gentleman,  for 
improvements  in  treating  certain  animal  matters,  to  obtain  products 
applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  other  purposes.  Sep- 
tember S9;  six  months. 

John  Rand,  of  Uowland-street,  Fitzroy  square,  artist,  for  improve^' 
men  Is  in  making  and  closing  metallic  collapsable  vessels.  September 
S9;  six  months. 

James  Hyde,  of  Duckenfield,  Cheshire,  machine-maker,  and  John 
Hyde  of  the  same  place,  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer,  for  a  cer- 
tain improvement  or  improvements  in  the  machinery  used  for  pre* 
paring  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flnx,  and  similar  fibrous  materials  for  spin- 
ning.    September  39;  six  months. 

John  Ridsdale,  of  Leeds,  for  improvements  in  preparing  fibrous 
materials  for  weaving,  and  in  sizing  warps.  September  S9;  jslx 
months. 

John  Fry  Wilkey,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Exeter,  commission  agent, 
for  improvements  in  carriages.    September  29;  six  months. 
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Jobn  George  Shipley,  of  BrotOD- street^  Berkeky-squire,  saddler, 
for  certain  improvennents  io  saddles.     October  6;  six  months.  ' 

John  Oliver  York,    of  Upper   Coleshill-street,    Eaton-sqaare,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  axles  for  railway  wheels.     Oc-  « 
lober  8;  six  months. 

Wilton  George  Turner,  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  Doctor  in  philoso- 
phy, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  October  8 ;  six 
months. 

Claude  Edward  Deutsche,  of  Fricour*8  Hotel*,  St.  Martin's •  lane, 
gentleman,  for  improvements  in  combining  materials  to  be  used  for 
cementing  purposes,  and  for  preventing  the  passage  of  fluids,  and 
also  for  forming  or  constructing  articles  from  such  compositions  of 
materials.    October  8;  six  months. 

Samuel  Dotchin,  of  Myrtle-street,  Uoxton,  jeweller,  for  improve- 
ments io  paving,  or  covering,  and  constructing  roads,  ways,  and 
other  surfaces.  '  (Being  a  communication  from  his  son  lately  deceas- 
ed.)    October  13;  six  months. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane;  patent  agent,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti6cial  fuel.  (Being  a 
communication)     October  13;  six  months. 

Charles  Thomas  Holcombe,  of  Valentines,  near  Ilford,  Essex,  Esq.; 
for  an  improved  mode  of  using  certain  materials  as  fuel ;  also  an 
apparatus  or  method  for  collecting  the  smoke  or  soot  arising  from 
the  combustion  of  such  fuel ,  which  apparatus  or  method  is  appli- 
cable to  collecting  the  smoke  or  soot  arising  from  the  ordinary  com- 
bustion of  fuel,  and  also  the  application  of  the  products  ^arising 
from  the  combustion  of  the  first-mentioned  materials,  as  a  manure, 
and  for  other  usefnl  purposes.     Six  months;  October  13.' 

Robert  William  Sievier,  of  Ilenrietta-streBt,  Cavendish  square,  gen- 
tleman, for  certain  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving,  and  in  the 
mode  or  method  of  producing  plain  or  figured  goods  or  fabrics.— 
Six  months;  October  13. 

Peter  Kagenbusch,  of  Lylh,  in  the  county  of  York,  dyer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the  alum  rock,  or  schist,  and 
in  the  manufacture  and  application  of  the  products  derived  there- 
from.—Six  months;  October  13. 

Henry  Brown,  of  Selkirk,  manufacturer,  and  Thomas  Walker,  of 
the  same  place,  manufacturer,  for  improvements  on  woollen  carding 
engines.     Six  months;  October  13. 

Thomas  Seville,  of  Roy  ton,  Lancaster,  cotton  spinner,  for  certain 

improvements  in  machinery  used   in  the  preparing  and   spinning  of 

cotton,  flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances.     Six  months;  October  SO* 

James  Palmer  Bndd,  of  Ystalyfera  Iron  Works,  Swansea,  merchant, 
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for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.    Six   months ;    Octo- 
ber 30. 

William  Longniaid,  of  Plymouth,  accountant,  for  improvements  in 
treating  ores  and, other  minerals,  and  in  obtaining  various  products 
therefrom,  certain  parts  of  which  improvements  are  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  alkali.     Six  months;  October  30. 

James  Stalham,  of  West-«treel>  St.  Gileses,    Venetian   lock   maker,  I 

for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  locks,    for  Venetian  blinds  | 

used  in  carriages.    Six  mouths;  October  90; 

Gilbert  Claude  Alzard,  of  Tichbornestreet,  gent.,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  bread,  biscuits,  maccaroni,  vermicelli,  and  pastry,  and 
the  mode  of  makins;  the  same.     Six  months;  October  30. 

George  Hazeldiue,  of  Lant-street,  South wark,  coach  manufacturer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  omnibuses.    Six  months;  October  97. 

James  Gardner,  of  Banbury,  ironmonger,  for  improvements  in 
cutting  hay,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  matters  for  the  food  of  ani- 
mals.    Six  months;  October  97.  I 

John  Mullins,  of  Battersea,  surgeon,  for  improvements  in  making 
oxides  of  metals  in  separating  silver  and  other  metals,  and  in  mak- 
ing white  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  and  other  salts  of  lead,  and  salts  of 
other  metals.     Six  months;  October  97. 

Rowland  Williams,  of  Manchester,  fustian  shearer,  for  certain  im- 
provements in  machinery,  or  apparatus  for  raising,  shearing,  and 
finishing  velvets,  or  other  piled  goods,  by  power.  Six  months;  Oc- 
tober 97. 
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